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International  Class-Struggle  Defense 

Free  Mordechai  Vanunu! 


On  December  1,  Israeli  nuclear  technician  Mordechai 
Vanunu  steps  into  the  dock  to  stand  trial  for  his  life. 
Charged  with  "espionage,"  passing  secrets  and  "aiding  the 
enemy"  i.e.,  the  rest  of  the  world,  Vanunu  faces  the  death 
penalty  for  exposing  the  peril  of  Israel's  nuclear  arsenal  of 
100-200  bombs.  In  retaliation  for  his  courageous  act, 
Vanunu  was  lured  from  London  (with  the  connivance  of 
Thatcher's  British  Intelligence  services)  to  Rome  by  the 
Israeli  CIA,  the  Mossad,  kidnapped  and  thrown  into 
Israel's  notorious  Shin  Beth  dungeon  at  Ashkelon  where  he 
is  now  held  in  solitary  confinement.  Freedom  for  Morde- 
chai Vanunu  must  become  the  rallying  cry  of  all  enemies  of 
imperialist  militarism  around  the  globe! 

That  the  Zionist  terrorists,  who  routinely  murder  and 
torture  Palestinians,  now  have  their  fingers  on  the  nuclear 
trigger  is  hardly  new  news.  Indeed  it  is  the  common  lore  of 
such  novels  as  Gerald  Seymour's  Glory  Boys.  The  real 
bombshell  revealed  by  Vanunu  in  the  London  Sunday 
Times  (5  October  1986)  was  the  extent  of  the  Zionist 
nuclear  arsenal,  a  fact  Vanunu  had  learned  during  his  nine 
years  as  a  nuclear  technician  in  Israel's  top  secret  Dimona 
weapons  plant.  Two  hundred  A-bombs  are  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  every  Arab  capital,  suggesting  that 
the  Zionist  madmen  have  their  sights  aimed  at  a  much  big- 
ger target:  the  Soviet  workers  state.  And  now  Israel  has  the 
delivery  system  as  demonstrated  by  recent  successful  tests 
of  the  Jericho  2  ballistic  missiles  designed  to  carry  nuclear 
warheads  over  a  range  of  500  miles.  Another  version  with  a 
900-mile  range  is  expected  shortly. 

These  missiles  put  strategic  Soviet  targets,  including 
Black  Sea  naval  ports  and  Baku  oil  fields,  within  Israel's 
reach.  The  Soviets  responded  with  three  stern  warnings  to 
Israel  including  a  July  27  Radio  Moscow  commentary  in 
Hebrew  stating  that  the  continued  development  of  the 
missile  could  cause  the  Zionist  state  "to  encounter  conse- 
quences that  it  could  not  possibly  handle"  {New  York 
Times,  29  July  1987).  But  the  Zionist  international  terror- 
ists are  perfectly  capable  of  setting  off  World  War  III  in 
their  drive  to  destroy  their  Arab  neighbors  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Like  Reagan,  they  harbor  illusions  that  they  can 
survive  but  they  are  ready  to  make  a  suicidal  sacrifice  if 
necessary.  And  while  Israel  is  preparing  its  own  holo- 
caust, Gorbachev  continues  to  pursue  his  pipe  dream  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  with  Israel's  quartermasters  in 
Washington. 

The  international  Spartacist  tendency  and  the  Partisan 
Defense  Committee,  a  class-struggle,  non-sectarian  legal 
defense  organization  in  accordance  with  the  political  views 
of  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.,  have  joined  in  the  interna- 
tional outcry  over  the  victimization  of  Vanunu  and  have 
sought  to  publicize  his  case  internationally.  In  France  our 
comrades  of  the  Ligue  Trotskyste  de  France  have  worked 
closely  with  the  "Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Mordechai 
Vanunu"  in  producing  press  dossiers  on  the  case  and 
encouraging  prominent  public  figures  to  speak  out  on 
Vanunu's  behalf. 

As  a  Moroccan-born  Jew  who  converted  to  Anglican- 


Landau/ Jerusalem  Post 


Courageous  Mordechai  Vanunu  gagged  by  police 
guards  on  way  to  court  in  Jerusalem,  December  1986. 

ism,  Vanunu  does  not  have  a  lot  of  defenders  in  Israel  al- 
though some,  including  among  the  Sephardic  Jews  of  this 
racialist  and  deeply  polarized  country,  have  responded 
sympathetically.  And  his  courageous  stand  has  been  recog- 
nized and  felt  internationally.  In  Australia  protesters 
arrested  for  demonstrating  against  the  CIA's  spy  station  in 
Alice  Springs  gave  their  name  in  court  as  "Mordechai 
Vanunu."  And  Vanunu  was  recently  named  the  recipient  of 
the  1987  Right  Livelihood  Award,  known  as  the  "alter- 
native Nobel  Prize,"  and  was  nominated  for  the  Nobel 
Prize  by  the  British  Bertrand  Russell  Peace  Foundation. 
Noted  author  Gore  Vidal  wrote  to  the  international  Spar- 
tacist tendency,  "Yes,  I  think  Vanunu  is  a  hero  and  so  ought 
not  to  have  a  prize  tarnished  by  such  recipients  as 
Kissinger." 

Mordechai  Vanunu  did  a  great  service  for  all  of  human- 
ity in  his  courageous  exposure  of  Israel's  doomsday 
machine.  Now  working  people  and  all  opponents  of  Zion- 
ist terror  and  imperialist  war  worldwide  must  champion 
the  cause  of  freeing  this  heroic  man  from  the  hands  of  his 
arrogant  and  brutal  Israeli  jailers  who  threaten  to  plunge 
the  world  into  nuclear  Armageddon.  We-encourage  our 
readers  to  raise  this  issue  in  their  unions,  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  organizations.  Hail  Mordechai  Vanunu — 
Make  his  freedom  your  fight!  Send  contributions  and  mes- 
sages of  support  to:  Mordechai  Vanunu  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  P.O.  Box  45005,  Somerville,  MA  02145,  USA.B 


Contribute  to  the  Partisan  Defense  Committee! 
Contributions  of  $5.00  or  more  receive  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Class-Struggle  Defense  Notes,  newsletter  of 
the  PDC.  To  make  a  donation  or  get  a  single  copy  of 
the  latest  newsletter  ($.75  each)  mail  to:  Partisan 
Defense  Committee,  P.O.  Box  99,  Canal  Street 
Station,  New  York,  NY  10013.  USA. 
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Return  to  the  Road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 


L.Y.  Leonidov 

Moscow's  Red  Square,  7  November  1919:  V.I.  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky,  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
on  its  second  anniversary. 


ADAPTED  FROM  WORKERS  VANGUARD 
NO.  440.  13  NOVEMBER  1987 


Seven  decades  ago  there  occurred  the  epochal  event  of 
our  times,  the  Russian  October  Revolution  of  1917.  As  the 
cruiser  Aurora  trained  its  guns  on  the  Winter  Palace,  a  new 
dawn  broke  for  mankind.  For  the  first  time,  the  program  of 
proletarian  revolution  was  given  flesh  and  blood.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  of  Vladimir  Ilyich 
Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky,  political  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  working  class.  In  its  first  act,  the  Congress 
of  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies 


decreed  land  to  the  peasants,  and  offered  a  just  and  dem- 
ocratic peace  to  all  belligerent  nations,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  imperialist  world  war.  As  the  delegates  rose 
to  sing  the  Internationale — "Arise  ye  prisoners  of  star- 
vation! Arise  ye  wretched  of  the  earth!" — it  was  a  clarion 
call  for  world  socialist  revolution.  Seventy  years  later,  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  remains  the  greatest  victory  for  the 
working  people  of  the  world. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  the  Hving  confirmation  of 
Trotsky's  theory  of  "permanent  revolution" — namely,  that 
in  the  backward  countries  like  Russia,  the  tasks  associated 
historically  with  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  weak  bourgeoisie,  but  require  the 


70th  Anniversary  of  Russian  Revolution 
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•  For  a  planned  economy  based  on  soviet  democracy! 

•  Soviet  archives  belong  to  the  Soviet  peoples- 
Open  the  history  books! 

•  For  unconditional  defense  of  the  USSR  against  imperialism 
and  internal  counterrevolution! 


proletariat  to  take  sta,te  power  at  the  head  of  the  oppressed 
masses.  This  understanding  enabled  Trotsky  to  stand  with 
Lenin,  against  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  (and  initially  Sta- 
lin) who  flinched  in  the  face  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
power,  refusing  to  go  beyond  the  struggle  for  bourgeois 
democracy. 

However,  lacking  the  expected  support  of  victorious 
^  revolutions  in  West  Europe,  the  fledgling  Soviet  state  was 
surrounded  by  a  hostile  capitalist  world.  Under  these  con- 
ditions— after  several  desperate  years  of  engulfing  civil 
war,  loss  of  industry,  decomposition  of  railways  and  star- 
vation in  the  cities  and  countryside — there  developed  ten- 
dencies toward  demoralization  and  depoliticization  among 
the  toiling  masses  and  toward  bureaucratic  commandism 
and  loss  of  programmatic  ideals  and  of  revolutionary  con- 
fidence among  cadres  of  the  new  workers  state.  These  ten- 
dencies culminated  in  a  political  counterrevolution  which 
found  its  supreme  leader  in  Joseph  Stalin  and  its  program 
in  the  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  The  forces  of 
revolutionary  internationalism,  personified  by  Trotsky 
after  Lenin's  death,  were  defeated  and  later  physically 
exterminated. 

Yet  fundamental  conquests  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
have  remained  to  this  day,  principally  the  collectivized 
economy  built  by  ripping  the  productive  resources  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  capitalists  and  landlords.  Ever  since 
November  1 9 1 7,  the  imperialists  have  sought  to  bring  back 
capitalist  exploitation  to  the  USSR.  Today,  with  a  war- 
crazed  maniac  in  the  White  House  who  dreams  of  "bomb- 
ing [Russia]  in  five  minutes,"  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  imperialism  and  capitalist  counterrevolution  is 
more  than  ever  a  duty  for  every  class-conscious  worker. 

Stalin's  Heirs  and  Stalin's  Crimes 

To  secure  the  rule  of  the  bureaucratic  caste,  Stalin  had  to 
destroy  the  entire  Bolshevik  leadership.  Fifty  years  ago, 
with  the  infamous  Moscow  Trials  and  the  Great  Purge, 
he  instituted  a  reign  of  terror  that  wiped  out  the  entire 
Central  Committee  which  had  made  the  Revolution — 
Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Bukharin  and  the  others — 
and  decapitated  the  Red  Army  on  the  eve  of  Hitler's  inva- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  Khrushchev's  revelations  at  the  20th  Party  Con- 
gress in  1956,  the  lid  was  partially  lifted  on  these  years  of 
infamy,  only  to  be  clamped  down  again.  Under  Brezhnev 
the  Kremlin  sank  into  lethargy  as  the  USSR  was  ruled  by 
colorless  gray  old  men,  leading  some  to  recall  the  Stalin 


years  with  nostalgia — at  least  the  lights  burned  late  in  the 
Kremlin. 

After  a  tentative  start  by  Andropov  and  a  retreat  by 
Chernenko,  Soviet  Communist  Party  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev has  vowed  to  get  the  country  moving  again.  Sud- 
denly there's  great  interest  in  the  West  in  what's  going  on  in 
Gorbachev's  Russia.  The  words  glasnost  (openness)  and 
perestroika  (restructuring)  have  become  so -common  in 
political  discourse  they're  not  even  translated  from  the 
Russian. 

A  lot  of  the  interest  in  Gorbachev's  Russia  reflects  the 
visible  difficulties  of  American  imperialism.  There  is  the 
phenomenon  of  "Gorby  chic":  kids  in  London  and  New 
York  wearing  T-shirts  with  Lenin's  portrait,  with  "CCCP" 
(USSR  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet)  as  a  big  "screw  you"  to 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Margaret  Thatcher.  Reagan  is  still 
going  down  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iran/Contragate  fiasco, 
at  loggerheads  with  the  Democrats  over  domestic  policy, 
outmaneuvered  on  the  Central  American  "peace"  plan,  and 
threatening  the  Iranians  and  the  world  by  his  irrational 
adventure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  to  top  it  off,  there's 
the  stock  market  crash — a  giant  vote  of  capitalist  no- 
confidence  in  the  imperialist  leadership.  After  "Black  Mon- 
day," the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  a  Wall  Street  quip: 
"None  of  this  would  have  happened  if  Reagan  were  still 
President."  Hitler's  Thousand  Year  Reich  was  finished  in 
12  years;  the  Reagan  Revolution  was  over  in  half  that. 

To  mark  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion, Gorbachev  was  slated  to  review  the  whole  subse- 
quent course  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  editor  of  the  weekly 
magazine  Ogonyok,  the  flagship  organ  of  glasnost  in  Mos- 
cow today,  had  said:  "Gorbachev's  speech  will  give  us  back 
our  past,  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  so  we  may  create  our 
future."  In  fact  the  speech,  delivered  on  November  2,  was  a 
lot  limper  than  most  people  expected.  His  denunciation  of 
Stalin's  "repressive  measures  against  a  number  of  party 
leaders  and  statesmen"  was  abstract  and  bloodless.  Not  a 
single  victim  of  the  Moscow  Trial  frame-ups  was  named  in 
this  speech  as  having  been  executed.  And  egregiously,  Gor- 
bachev actually  praised  Stalin's  military  leadership  in 
World  War  II. 

Gorbachev  lauded  Stalin  and  Bukharin  for  defeating 
Trotskyism — "it  was  essential  to  disprove  Trotskyism 
before  the  whole  people,  and  to  lay  bare  its  anti-socialist 
essence"  {Soviet  Weekly,  1  November).  At  the  same  time, 
he  endorsed  Stalin  against  the  Bukharinite  Right  Opposi- 
tion in  the  late  1920s.  After  all  the  speculation  in  the  West- 
ern press  that  Gorbachev  would  officially  "rehabilitate" 
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Red  soldiers 
demonstrate  for 
communism  in 
l\/loscow,  1917. 


Bukharin,  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  (and,  some  said,  even 
Trotsky),  the  speech  denounced  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  for 
allying  themselves  with  Trotsky  and  stopped  short  of 
rehabilitating  Bukharin,  who  was  shot  as  an  "enemy  of  the 
people"  in  1938  after  Stalin's  show  trial  focusing  on  the 
"Bloc  of  Rights  and  Trotskyites." 
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Russian  Revolution'' 
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But  the  re-examination  of  Soviet  history  which  began 
under  the  slogan  of  glasnost  has  already  turned  into  a  polit- 
ical minefield  which  is  ripping  holes  in  the  fabric  binding 
together  the  bureaucracy.  The  discussions  among  the 
Kremlin  tops  were  so  intense,  the  New  York  Times 
(26  October)  reported,  that  a  heated  Central  Committee 
plenum  was  devoted  to  Gorbachev's  speech  before  it  was 
given.  In  the  wake  of  this  plenum — where  Moscow  party 
leader  Boris  Yeltsin,  known  as  a  strong  Gorbachev  sup- 
porter, lashed  out  at  the  slow  pace  of  "reform" — there  are 
reports  in  the  Western  press  that  Yeltsin's  threat  to  resign 
his  post  may  have  been  accepted. 

Last  February  Gorbachev  declared:  "There  should  be  no 
forgotten  names  or  blanks  either  in  history  or  in  litera- 
ture." For  Gorbachev,  overcoming  the  alienation  of  wide 
sections  of  the  intelligentsia  from  the  administrative  hacks 
is  a  key  to  building  enthusiasm  forperes?ro/'/:fl.  Many  intel- 
lectuals are  repelled  by  the  drabness  of  official  cultural  life, 
while  the  systematic  falsification  of  Soviet  history — the 
treatment  of  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Bukharin  and  other  Bol- 
shevik leaders  as  non-persons — is  an  embarrassment  to 
Soviet  scholars  and  even  propagandists  who  want  to  deal 
with  their  Western  counterparts  without  the  burden  of  lies 
that  no  one  believes  and  cover-ups  that  expose  only  their 
perpetrators. 

Gorbachev's  "no  blank  pages"  has  in  effect  sanctioned  an 
intense  debate  on  Stalin's  role  and  on  the  fate  of  the  Old 
Bolsheviks.  Last  spring  the  organ  of  the  Soviet  Writers 
Union  published  the  novel  Children  of  the  Arbat  by 
Anatoly  Rybakov.  This  devastating  portrayal  of  capricious 
cruelty  and  terror  in  Stalin's  Moscow  during  the  1930s 
touched  a  raw  nerve,  producing  a  flood  of  letters.  One  such 
letter  by  playwright  Mikhail  Shatrov  (whose  father  was 
shot  on  one  bloody  day  in  March  1937  when  6,200  were 
slaughtered  in  four  different  camps)  stated  that  Stalin 
"objectively  did  more  for  its  defeat — the  [Russian  revolu- 
tionary] movement's — than  our  class  enemies  all  together 
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did."  About  the  same  time,  the  June  issue  of  Nauka  i  Zhizn 
(Science  and  Life)  published  posthumously  a  1965  lecture 
by  well-known  writer  Konstantin  Simonov  bitterly  attack- 
ing Stalin's  1937  purge  of  Marshal  Tukhachevsky  and  the 
Red  Army  officers.  "If  there  had  been  no  1937,  there  would 
have  been  no  summer  of  1941,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Soviet  army's  collapse  when  H  itler's  Operation  Barbarossa 
began. 

Revolution  and  Truth 

In  his  own  way  Gorbachev  recognizes  that  Trotskyism  is 
the  left  opposition  to  Stalin's  heirs:  "Trotskyism  was  a 
political  current  whose  ideologists  took  cover  behind  left- 
ist pseudo-revolutionary  rhetoric."  If  the  discredited 
whole-cloth  slanders  of  Trotsky  as  an  "agent  of  imperial- 
ism" have  been  replaced  in  the  mouth  of  the  present  Soviet 
leaders  by  new  distortions  to  serve  Gorbachev's  new  pur- 
poses, at  least  the  way  has  been  opened  for  elements  in  the 
USSR  who  consider  themselves  leftist  Communists  to  look 
into  the  political  record  of  Trotsky's  struggles  against  the 
bureaucracy. 

This  is  despite  the  intentions  of  Gorbachev,  whose  70th 
anniversary  speech  was  far  more  mealy-mouthed  about  the 
crimes  of  Stalin  than  the  Khrushchev  "revelations"  of  three 
decades  ago  (at  least  Gorbachev  did  manage  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  Khrushchev).  Khrushchev's  famous  "secret 
speech"  was  delivered  at  a  closed  session  of  the  20th  Party 
Congress  in  1956.  When  Stalin  died  in  1953 — after  ex- 
terminating all  his  opponents  and  building  an  apparatus 
of  one-man  rule  backed  up  by  massive  secret-police  ter- 
ror— a  power  fight  was  unleashed  within  the  bureaucracy. 
The  Kremlin  tops — who  had  been  accomplices  in  Stalin's 
crimes  or  at  least  had  participated  in  covering  them  up — 
needed  to  dismantle  some  of  the  more  onerous  and  bizarre 
aspects  of  Stalin's  paranoid  personal  dictatorship.  Thus,  a 
few  months  after  Stalin's  death,  his  much-feared  head  of 
the  secret  police,  Lavrenti  Beria,  was  shot  in  the  Kremlin 
and  posthumously  accused  of  having  been  a  British  spy 
since  1919! 

Khrushchev's  denunciation  of  the  "cult  of  personality" 
was  buttressed  by  the  publication  of  Lenin's  Testament, 
dictated  by  Lenin  during  the  period  of  December  1922- 
January  1923  before  the  12th  Party  Congress,  but  revealed 


for  the  first  time  only  verbally  and  secretly  to  the  delegates 
at  the  May  1924  13th  Party  Congress  and  then  suppressed 
by  Stalin.  In  referring  to  Lenin's  Testament,  in  his  2  No- 
vember address  Gorbachev  carefully  omitted  Lenin's  call 
that  "the  comrades  think  about  a  way  of  removing  Stalin 
from  that  post,"  namely,  general  secretary  {Collected 
Works,  Vol.  36,  p.  596  [Moscow,  1966]).  Gorbachev 
wanted  to  clearly  signal  the  permissible  limits  of  glasnost. 

But  it's  not  so  easy.  During  the  "Khrushchev  thaw,"  an 
important  layer  of  the  Soviet  political  elite  became  aware 
of  some  salient  aspects  of  Russian  history.  It  is  known  that 
Lenin,  in  the  last  critical  months  of  his  active  life,  waged  a 
fight  against  bureaucracy.  But  the  bureaucracy  won,  and 
that  fact  is  decisive  in  understanding  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

Lenin  formed  a  political  bloc  with  Trotsky  against  the 
troika  of  Stalin  and  his  then-allies  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev. 
He  sought  Trotsky's  active  support  in  defense  of  the  state 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  and  in  curbing  the  abuses  of  the 
"Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection"  (Rabkrin)  which  was 
headed  by  Stalin  until  the  middle  of  1922  and  still  closely 
associated  with  him  thereafter.  Particularly,  Lenin  sought 
to  gear  up  Trotsky  to  lead  a  sharp  struggle  against  Stalin's 
highhanded  abuse  of  the  nationalities,  particularly  the 
Georgians,  who  after  enduring  national  oppression  under 
the  tsar  wanted  guarantees  of  the  equality  of  nations  in  the 
union  of  Soviet  republics.  Lenin  insisted  that  "exemplary 
punishment  must  be  inflicted"  on  Grigory  Orjonikidze, 
Stalin's  chief  lieutenant,  for  brutality  and  Great  Russian 
chauvinism  in  the  Georgian  affair.  And  he  added:  "The 
political  responsibility  for  all  this  truly  Great-Russian 
nationalist  campaign  must,  of  course,  be  laid  on  Stalin  and 
Dzerzhinsky"  ("The  Question  of  Nationalities  or  'Autono- 
misation'"  [December  1922],  ibid.,  p.  610). 

But  Trotsky  pulled  back  from  the  sharp  struggle  which 
Lenin  urged.  He  was  unable  to  discern  in  advance  where 
Stalin  was  going  (Stalin  probably  didn't  know  either).  And 
he  was  in  some  isolation:  while  now  being  the  number  two 
leader  in  the  Soviet  state,  he  had  only  joined  the  Bolsheviks 
after  the  February  Revolution  (despite  having  then 
personally  led  the  October).  He  feared  being  thought 
personally  self-seeking.  Trotsky  was  constrained  to  be  too 
modest  for  too  long  when  the  necessities  of  maintaining  a 
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revolutionary  policy  required  that  he  urgently  push  the 
Leninist  policy  which  he  espoused,  and  therefore  push 
himself. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  exhaustion  and  atomization 
of  the  Soviet  proletariat  by  the  Civil  War  and  the  resultant 
devastation  of  the  economy — and  the  demoralization 
engendered  by  the  defeat  of  the  1923  German  Revolution— 
the  Soviets  ceased  to  function  as  governmental  organs.  But 
debate  could  still  take  place  within  the  Bolshevik  Party  and 
in  December  1923  the  pages  of  Pravda  were  opened  again 
one  last  time  for  the  ventilation  of  party  discussion. 

Lenin  was  incapacitated  by  illness  and  died  on  21  Jan- 
uary 1924  at  the  age  of  54.  At  the  13th  Party  Conference 
held  in  January  1924,  Stalin  and  his  allies  in  the  "troika" 
(Zinoviev  and  Kamenev)  gutted  party  democracy  to  seize 
the  decisive  ascendancy,  in  the  fall  of  1924  Stalin 
announced  his  new  schema  of  "socialism  in  one  country": 
the  negation  of  the  Leninist  understanding  that  the  survival 
of  the  October  Revolution  depended  upon  its  extension 
internationally,  above  all  to  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries. 

In  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936),  Trotsky  explained 
the  social  basis  for  the  rise  of  the  bureaucracy  as  rooted  in 
scarcity:  "When  there  is  little  goods,  the  purchasers  are 
compelled  to  stand  in  line.  When  the  lines  are  very  long,  it  is 
necessary  to  appoint  a  policeman  to  keep  order.  Such  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  power  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy." 
"Socialism  in  one  country"  reflected  in  "theoretical" 
terms  the  nascent  bureaucracy's  acquisition  of  self- 
consciousness;  henceforth,  it  would  act  deliberately  to 
preserve  its  privileges. 

To  further  consolidate  his  power,  Stalin  made  and 
unmade  a  series  of  blocs  with  various  party  leaders,  pursu- 
ing an  impressionistic  zigzag  course.  For  example,  once  he 
had  smashed  the  Left  Oppositionists  he  was  free  to  adopt 
sections  of  their  program.  Having  opposed  their  proposals 
to  check  the  disastrous  consequences  unleashed  by  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Right  (led  by  Bukharin,  Rykov, 
Tomsky) — which  turned  its  back  on  the  necessity  for  a 
policy  of  socialist  industrialization,  while  giving  the  rich 
peasants  the  upper  hand  in  the  countryside — Stalin  then 
turned  around  and  imposed  forced  collectivization.  The 
wanton  brutality  and  tremendous  human  cost  of  this 
policy  is  supposed  to  be  a  secret  in  the  USSR  today.  In 


V.I.  Lenin  in  Goriti,  1922. 


V.V.  Loboda 


the  course  of  this  "left"  turn,  Stalin  broke  with  and 
politically  destroyed  the  Bukharinite  Right. 

To  secure  the  rule  of  the  conservative  bureaucratic  caste, 
it  was  not  sufficient  for  Stalin  to  smash  and  isolate  his  polit- 
ical opponents.  He  had  even  to  destroy  the  Stalin  faction 
itself,  since  many  of  its  leading  members  were  opposed  to 
shooting  Communist  opponents  of  their  faction. 

At  the  17th  Congress  of  the  already  multiply-purged 
party  in  1934.  Stalin's  re-election  as  general  secretary 
was  conducted  by  secret  ballot — and  some  20  percent 
voted  against  him.  The  1934  assassination  of  Kirov — a 
long-time  member  of  the  Stalin  faction  who  was  seen  as 
Stalin's  potential  rival — became  the  excuse  for  mass 
murder,  including  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  17th  Congress 


Troika  of  Stalin, 
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participants.  Because  of  the  secret  ballot,  Stalin  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  "enemies"  who  had  voted  against  him 
from  the  "loyal"  80  percent — so  he  essentially  killed  them 
all.  Khrushchev's  1956  speech  revealed  that  70  percent  of 
the  Central  Committee  elected  by  the  1 7th  Congress  had 
been  executed,  along  with  an  almost  equal  proportion  of 
the  Congress  delegates. 

The  degeneration  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  was  mir- 
rored in  Moscow's  direction  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.  In  the  mid-1920s  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional promoted  revolution  by  bureaucratic  means,  some- 
times (particularly  associated  with  Zinoviev)  engaging  in 
lightminded  insurrectionary  adventures.  The  Chinese 
Revolution  of  1925-27  found  Stalin  and  his  then-partner 
Bukharin  totally  disoriented,  first  groveling  before  the 
bourgeois-nationalist  ICuomintang,  then  staging  an  insur- 
rectionary adventure:  the  Canton  Commune.  Whatever 
Stalin  tried,  nothing  worked.  During  the  so-called  "Third 
Period"  which  began  in  the  late  1920s,  the  Comintern  was 
given  over  to  ultraleft  and  sectarian  posturing— which  in 
Germany  allowed  Nazism  to  triumph  without  a  struggle  by 
the  powerful  German  proletariat. 

Fearful  of  resurgent,  rearming  German  imperialism 
under  Hitler,  Stalin  then  desperately  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  "democratic"  imperialist  powers,  France  and 
Britain,  under  the  rubric  of  the  "Popular  Front"  adopted  in 
1935.  Stalin's  strangulation  of  revolutions  abroad  for  the 
sake  of  the  "Popular  Front"  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
extermination  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks  inside  the  USSR.  The 
Moscow  Trials  coincided  with  Stalin's  betrayal  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
capitalist  rulers  in  Paris  and  London.  Successful  proletar- 
ian revolution  in  Spain  could  have  inspired  the  workers  of 
the  world — and  given  the  Soviet  workers  the  revolution- 
ary confidence  to  sweep  out  the  Kremlin  oligarchy.  Stalin, 


instead,  sent  in  wave  after  wave  of  GPU  agents  and 
"commissars"  to  smash  the  advanced  detachments  of  the 
insurgent  workers  movement  who  wanted  to  fight  for 
socialist  revolution;  his  "practical"  policy  was  that  the 
workers  should  uphold  the  Republic  to  "win  the  war" 
against  General  Franco.  The  result  was  the  triumph  of 
Franco,  who  ruled  Spain  for  the  next  four  decades.  This 
was  "socialism  in  one  country"  in  action  and  at  large.  On 
the  basis  of  such  crimes  against  the  international  prole- 
tariat, Trotsky  branded  Stalin  the  "gravedigger  of 
revolutions." 

From  the  time  of  his  exile  from  Russia  in  1929  until  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  Stalinist  assassin  in  1940,  Trotsky 
carried  forward  the  banner  of  the  Left  Opposition,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  authentic  tradition  of  Lenin's  Bolshevik 
Party.  As  against  the  obscene  spectacle  of  the  false 
"confessions"  paraded  at  the  Moscow  Trials— confessions 
secured  not  only  by  terror  but  by  the  bewildered  victims' 
belief  that  in  going  along  with  Stalin's  monstrous  accusa- 
tions they  were  "serving  the  Revolution"— Trotsky  and  his 
comrades  in  Russia  refused  to  "confess"  or  to  recant  their 
revolutionary  views. 

Years  later,  Leopold  Trepper,  who  was  not  a  Trotskyist 
(he  was  in  fact  a  Polish  Jewish  Communist  who  created  and 
ran  the  Soviet  "Red  Orchestra"  espionage  network  in  Nazi 
Germany  and  Occupied  Europe  during  World  War  II), 
paid  tribute  to  their  steadfastness.  Excoriating  "all  those 
who  did  not  rise  up  against  the  Stalinist  machine,"  he  asked 
"who  did  protest  at  that  time?"  and  then  gave  the  answer: 
"The  Trotskyites  can  lay  claim  to  this  honor . . .  they  fought 
Stalinism  to  the  death,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
did.... 

"Today,  the  Trotskyites  have  a  right  to  accuse  those  who 
once  howled  along  with  the  wolves.  Let  them  not  forget, 
however,  that  they  had  the  enormous  advantage  over  us  of 
having  a  coherent  political  system  capable  of  replacing 
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Left  Oppositionists  in  Siberian  exile  demonstrate  on  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  1928.  The  center 
banner,  with  pictures  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  proclaims:  "Long  Live  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat." 


Stalinism.  They  had  something  to  cling  to  in  the  midst  of 
their  profound  distress  at  seeing  the  revolution  betrayed. 
They  did  not  'confess,'  for  they  knew  that  their  confession 
would  serve  neither  the  party  nor  socialism." 

— Leopold  Trepper,  The  Great  Game  (1977) 

Contradictions  of  Gorbachev's  Russia 

The  contrast  between  the  feverish  debate  leading  up  to 
Gorbachev's  70th  anniversary  speech  and  its  cautious  con- 
tent highlights  the  contradictions  of  Gorbachev's  Russia. 
The  Gorbachev  line  is  a  response  by  the  Kremlin  oligarchy 
to  the  changed  reaHties  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  new 
general  secretary  seeks  to  maintain  bureaucratic  admin- 
istrative rule  in  the  presence  of  a  sizable  cultured  petty 
bourgeoisie  and  the  felt  needs  of  the  Soviet  masses  for  a 
better  life.  The  intellectual  layer  that  Stalin  pretty  much 
destroyed  during  his  reign  is  now  a  significant  stratum  in 
Soviet  society,  and  it  interpenetrates  the  bureaucracy. 
Gorbachev — a  representative  of  the  new  generation  of  Sta- 
linist bureaucrats  who  did  not  participate  personally  in 
Stalin's  crimes — is  also  the  first  Soviet  leader  since  Lenin 
with  a  university  education.  It's  been  a  long  time  since  the 
direct  and  open  application  of  terror;  no  longer  are  there 
millions  of  people  in  forced  labor  camps;  police-state 
repression  has  become  more  indirect.  Under  these  con- 
ditions and  with  these  constraints,  Gorbachev  needs  to 
shake  up  the  society  as  a  means  to  overcome  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Soviet  economy. 

The  Kremlin  bureaucracy  confronts  a  new  generation 
which  does  not  measure  social  and  economic  progress 
against  the  devastated  condition  of  Russia  after  it  defeated 
Nazi  Germany  in  World  War  IL  Boris  Kagarlitsky,  a 
Soviet  sociologist  and  a  principal  organizer  of  the  newly- 
formed  Federation  of  Socialist  Clubs,  notes: 

"The  country  which  Gorbachev  has  inherited  is  already 
not  the  same  as  the  one  that  came  into  Khrushchev's 


hands.  It  is  an  urbanized  society  with  a  large  number  of 
hereditary  townspeople  and  skilled  workers....  Young 
people  have  no  memory  of  the  poverty  of  the  forties,  but 
react  acutely  to  any  threat  to  lower  their  present  standard 
of  living." 

—New  Left  Review,  July/ August  1987 

What  is  involved  here  is  not  simply  a  hankering  after  West- 
ern gadgetry  and  consumerism.  There  is  a  sense  in  Russia, 
unlike  in  the  West,  that  the  country  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  working  people.  In  fact,  according  to  official  ideol- 
ogy, the  USSR  is  supposedly  "building  socialism"  and 
moving  toward  a  classless  society — the  disappearance  of 
social  inequality  on  the  basis  of  material  plenty.  The  peo- 
ple are  bound  to  wonder  why  an  economy  that  can  put  sat- 
ellites into  space  "can't"  make  a  decent  pair  of  sneakers. 

Gorbachev  thus  confronts  a  very  different  political  con- 
sciousness than  in  the  capitalist  West.  Traveling  to  Mur- 
mansk, high  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Soviet  leader 
spoke  of  "revolutionary  tasks"  and  gave  the  marching 
orders:  "Work — this  is  what  should  be  done  now."  That 
will  certainly  pose  radical  changes  in  a  country  where  dur- 
ing the  Brezhnev  period  the  standard  joke  was:  "we  pre- 
tend to  work,  they  pretend  to  pay  us." 

In  moving  to  accelerate  economic  growth  Gorbachev  has 
more  than  exhortation  in  mind.  Under  the  rubric  of 
perestroika  the  present  Kremlin  leadership  aims  to 
minimalize  centralized  economic  planning  in  favor  of 
"market  socialism"  along  the  lines  of  Yugoslavia  and  Hun- 
gary. This  program  if  implemented — and  there  is  bound  to 
be  powerful  resistance  to  perestroika  not  only  among  the 
working  class  but  also  from  vested  interests  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy— will  undermine  collectivized  property  and 
strengthen  the  internal  forces  for  capitalist  restoration.  In 
Yugoslavia  four  decades  of  "market  socialism"  in  the  name 
of  "self-management"  have  produced  the  highest  inflation 
rate  in  Europe,  East  or  West,  massive  unemployment  and 
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intensified  national  conflicts  which  can  rip  the  country 
apart.  Gorbachev's  Russia  is  a  long  way  from  present-day 
Yugoslavia,  but  perestroika  is  a  first  step  down  that  road. 

At  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  glasnost  has  unleashed 
enormous  political  and  intellectual  ferment.  A  broad  spec- 
trum of  heterogeneous  socialist-oriented  informal  groups, 
the  nyeformaly,  is  beginning  to  surface.  According  to 
Ogonyok,  there  are  1,000  of  these  nyeformaly  groups  in 
Moscow  alone,  another  200  in  Leningrad,  ranging  from 
"Green"  ecological  groups  to  rock  clubs  and  radical- 
socialist  circles.  The  Gorbachev  regime  has  tolerated  these 
groups  (and  some  elements  of  the  regime  have  evidently 
been  promoting  them),  but  this  is  juridically  reversible — 
the  unofficial  groups  can  suddenly  become  really  unof- 
ficial. Already  the  top  hacks  of  the  Komsomol  (Com- 
munist Youth)  are  mapping  out  a  strategy  to  combat  this 
proliferation  of  political  groups  outside  the  bureaucracy's 
direct  control: 

"The  document  prepared  by  the  Komsomol  propaganda 
department  says  that  many  of  the  groups  serve  a  valuable 
function,  but  it  complained  that  others  read  the  works  of 
such  politically  unacceptable  thinkers  as  Leon  Trotsky, 
and  that  some  seem  to  be  setting  themselves  up  in  com- 
petition with  state  organizations." 

— New  York  Times,  8  November 

With  the  lid  of  repression  lifted  after  60  years,  some  vile 
creatures  are  also  crawling  out  of  the  political  under- 
ground. The  most  sinister  development  under  glasnost  has 
been  the  more  public  emergence  of  nativist  Russian  fas- 
cism represented  by  Pamyat  (Memory),  which  demon- 
strated in  front  of  the  Kremlin  last  May.  (See  "Bolshevik 
Revolution  Smashed  the  Anti-Semitic  Black  Hundreds: 
Pamyat — Russian  Fascists  Raise  Their  Heads,"  Workers 
Vanguard  No.  434,  7  August.)  Railing  against  heavy  metal 
rock  music,  alcoholism,  drugs  and  the  "loose  morals"  of 
Soviet  youth,  this  group  harks  back  to  the  anti-Semitism  of 
the  tsarist  Black  Hundreds.  It  is  trying  to  fuse  the  worst 
excrescences  of  Stalinism — which  used  anti-Semitism 
against  the  Trotskyist  Left  Opposition — with  the  back- 
wardness embodied  in  the  old  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
But  Pamyat  has  a  problem — they  are  nativist  Russian  fas- 


cists who  are,  however,  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  patri- 
otism of  all  the  Soviet  peoples — because  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  consists  of  non-Russian 
nationalities. 

Pamyat  is  not  some  collection  of  churchgoing  old  peo- 
ple and  right-wing  nutcases  on  the  fringe  of  Soviet  society. 
Some  of  its  leaders  are  drawn  from  elements  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  organization  reportedly  has  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Ministry  of  Aviation  Industry  as  well  as  top- 
level  elements  of  the  Communist  Party  hierarchy.  Trotsky 
observed  in  the  Transitional  Program  that  "all  shades  of 
political  thought  are  to  be  found  among  the  bureaucracy: 
from  genuine  Bolshevism  (Ignace  Reiss)  to  complete  fas- 
cism (F.  Butenko),"  with  the  Stalinist  center  playing  a 
bonapartist  role.  The  tendency  toward  such  polarization 
exists  because  the  bureaucracy  is  not  a  ruling  class  but  a 
caste  which  has  no  ideological  justification  for  its  rule, 
claiming  to  stand  for  the  revolutionary  ideals  which  it 
betrays. 

Even  the  mystical  blood-and-soil  rhetoric  which  is  a  hall- 
mark of  fascism  can  find  an  echo  among  some  Stalinist 
apparatchiks.  For  example,  in  the  mid-1960s  a  function- 
ary of  the  Moscow  Komsomol  distributed  a  leaflet 
demanding: 

"Love  for  the  motherland  is  a  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  for  citizenship.  A  cult  of  the  ancestors  must  be 
set  up  

"At  first,  a  long  campaign  must  be  conducted  in  favor  of 
native,  moral,  and  physiological  values  of  virginal  purity 
and  honor,  and  to  persuade  young  people  of  the  criminal 
nature  of  premarital  sexual  intercourse.  We  must  not  stop 
even  at  promoting  ancient  peasant  customs:  painting  gates 
with  tar,  public  showing  of  the  sheet  after  the  wedding 
night,  corporal  punishment  of  women  who  give  them- 
selves to  foreigners,  branding  and  sterilization  of  them." 
— reproduced  in  Alexander  Yanov, 
The  Russian  New  Right  (1978) 

The  strain  of  nativist  Russian  fascism  represented  by 
Pamyat  has  provoked  widespread  repulsion  among  the 
intelligentsia  and  political  elite.  A  meeting  last  August  in 
Moscow  of  600  representatives  from  50  unofficial  groups 
was  in  large  part  a  response  to  Pamyat.  Out  of  this  meeting 
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came  two  associations.  One  was  a  Circle  of  Social 
Initiatives,  with  a  loose  membership  and  a  broad  social 
program  along  the  lines  of  the  West  European  Greens, 
whose  declaration  proclaimed  the  ideals  of  "socialism, 
democracy,  humanism  and  progress."  The  second  was  the 
Federation  of  Socialist  Clubs,  including  16  groups  who 
signed  a  manifesto.  The  Socialist  Clubs,  which  seem  to 
include  a  component  of  veterans  of  the  Red  Army  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan,  are  also  extremely  heterogeneous 
politically.  They  include  the  Perestroika  Club,  sponsored 
by  some  of  Gorbachev's  closest  economic  advisers.  Others 
are  named  the  Che  Guevara  Brigade  and  Young  Interna- 
tionalist Communards. 

The  Federation's  manifesto  contains  an  implicit  denun- 
ciation of  Pamyat,  a  demand  to  "democratise  the  electoral 
system"  and  a  call  "to  show  support  and  solidarity  to  revo- 
lutionary, liberation  and  democratic  movements  in  the 
capitalist  world  and  in  developing  countries"  (London 
Guardian,  1 2  September).  At  the  same  time,  it  declares  that 
the  "life  and  death  of  socialism  in  the  USSR  hang  on 
whether  perestroika  succeeds"  and  demands  "to  switch  the 
economy  to  self-management." 

While  there  are  many  contradictory  tendencies  within 
the  Socialist  Clubs  and  other  nyeformaly,  the  political  and 
intellectual  climate  in  Gorbachev's  Russia  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  Poland  of  Solidarnosc  in  the  early  1980s. 
Solidarnosc  was  a  company  "union"  for  the  CIA,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Wall  Street  and  Frankfurt  bankers.  Its 
leaders  and  supporters  hailed  Ronald  Reagan  and  were 
bankrolled  by  U.S.  imperialism.  They  reviled  Poland's 
greatest  Marxist,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  and  idolized  Marshal 
Pilsudski,  the  fascistic  dictator  of  inter-war  Poland. 

In  Gorbachev's  Russia  some  number  of  intellectuals  and 
politically-minded  workers  are  seeking  the  road  back  to 
Lenin.  The  conditions  are  ripe  for  the  regeneration  of 
Leninist-Trotskyist  understanding.  For  as  stated  in  the 


Transitional  Program,  the  founding  document  of  the 
Fourth  International,  written  50  years  ago,  the  "indestruc- 
tible force"  of  Trotskyism  in  the  USSR  "stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  expresses  not  only  revolutionary  tradition  but  also 
today's  actual  opposition  of  the  Russian  working  class." 
"A  fresh  upsurge  of  the  revolution  in  the  USSR,"  Trotsky 
wrote,  "will  undoubtedly  begin  under  the  banner  of  the 
struggle  against  social  inequality  and  political  oppression.'''' 
Today,  a  program  for  political  revolution  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  oust  the  privileged  bureaucracy  and  defend  the 
gains  of  October,  can  be  elaborated  beginning  with  the 
slogans:  Stalin  abused  central  planning — For  central  plan- 
ning with  soviet  democracy!  Soviet  archives  belong  to  the 
Soviet  peoples — Open  the  history  books!  For  uncondi- 
tional defense  of  the  USSR  against  imperialism  and 
internal  counterrevolution!  These  can  be  the  basis  of  a  rev- 
olutionary program  to  return  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

For  Central  Planning  with  Soviet  Democracy! 

Under  the  slogan  of  perestroika,  Gorbachev  has  called 
for  "streamlin[ing]  our  bloated  bureaucracy"  of  18  million 
functionaries,  roughly  15  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. In  his  speech  to  the  Central  Committee  last  January, 
he  argues  that  the  lack  of  democracy  has  produced  wide- 
spread alienation  among  the  working  class.  A  whole  stra- 
tum, including  young  people,  have  become  "cynical,"  only 
interested  in  "material  well-being  and  gain  by  any  means," 
work  discipline  is  breaking  down,  and  there  is  an  increase 
in  alcoholism  and  drugs.  And  all  these  are  obstacles  to 
economic  development. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Trotsky  wrote  of  the  limits  of  Stalinist 
industrialization: 

"It  is  possible  to  build  gigantic  factories  according  to 
a  ready-made  Western  pattern  by  bureaucratic  com- 
mand— although,  to  be  sure,  at  triple  the  normal  cost.  But 
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Gorbachev  and 
wife  Raisa  visit 
textile  mill  in 
Tallinn,  Estonia. 
Bureaucratic 
parasitism  and 
mismanagement 
cripple  Soviet 
economy. 
For  workers 
control  at 
the  point  of 
production  and 
central  planning 
based  on  soviet 
democracy! 


the  farther  you  go,  the  more  the  economy  runs  into  the 
problem  of  quahty,  which  sHps  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy  like  a  shadow.  The  Soviet  products  are  as 
though  branded  with  the  gray  label  of  indifference.  Under 
a  nationalized  economy,  quality  demands  a  democracy 
of  producers  and  consumers,  freedom  of  criticism  and 
initiative — conditions  incompatible  with  a  totalitarian  re- 
gime of  fear,  lies  and  flattery." 

—  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936) 

Trotsky's  Transitional  Program  presents  a  program  for  a 
way  out  of  this  impasse,  for  "a  revision  of  planned  economy 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers," for  workers  control  at  the  point  of production  as 
the  foundation  of  genuine  workers  democracy.  But  this 
program  means  the  ouster  of  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy, 
which  is  a  parasitic  caste  sitting  atop  the  working  class, 
analogous  to  the  trade-union  bureaucracy  under  Western 
capitalism. 

As  an  alternative  to  workers  democracy,  the  Gorbachev 
regime  proposes  market-oriented  economic  reforms.  These 
were  decreed  at  the  June  1987  Central  Committee  meeting 
and  enacted  shortly  after  in  the  new  Law  on  State  Enter- 
prises. According  to  Gorbachev's  program  for  "Funda- 
mentally Restructuring  Management  of  the  Economy,"  by 
the  end  of  1990  individual  enterprises  will  determine  what 
they  produce  and  in  what  quantities,  except  for  the  mili- 
tary sector.  Most  subsidies  of  prices  will  eventually  be 
eliminated.  Enterprise  managers  will  be  able  to  cut  wages 
and  bonuses,  and  to  sack  "redundant"  workers.  If  their  rev- 
enues still  don't  cover  costs,  they'll  be  shut  down. 

Stalin  gave  central  planning  a  bad  name.  The  economic 
ills  of  the  Soviet  Union  today  are  not  the  result  of  central 
planning.  By  ripping  the  productive  resources  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists  and  landlords  and  overcoming  the 
anarchy  of  the  market,  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  make 
the  leap  from  a  backward  peasant  country  into  a  great 
industrial/military  power  in  a  few  decades  of  brutal  efforts. 
Centralized  planning  was  a  vital  factor  in  this  historic  and 
progressive  achievement.  The  Soviet  Union  has  built  an 
economy  where  there  is  a  job  for  everyone  who  wants  to 
work,  free  universal  education,  free  health  care.  There  may 


be  infuriating  shortages,  but  no  hunger  in  contrast  to  the 
U.S.  where  there  are  20  million  chronically  hungry.  Hous- 
ing is  tight — many  young  couples  live  with  their  in-laws — 
but  no  one  lives  in  the  street,  compared  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeless  in  the  U.S. 

It  is  the  Stalinists'  bureaucratic  distortion  of  the  planned 
economy  which  has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  stagna- 
tion. And  dismantling  central  planning  while  wooing 
imperialist  giants  to  set  up  joint  enterprises  and  generating 
a  new  class  of  petty  capitalist  entrepreneurs  will  necessar- 
ily produce  unemployment  and  inflation,  fueling  the 
internal  forces  pushing  toward  the  bloody  restoration  of 
capitalism. 

The  National  Question  in  the  USSR 

Centralized  planning  has  also  been  key  to  welding 
together  the  more  than  100  nations  and  national  groups 
which  make  up  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
The  centralized  allocation  of  economic  resources  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  substantially  narrowing  the  once  vast 
gulf  separating  the  Turkic-speaking  peoples  of  Soviet 
Central  Asia — nomadic  herdsmen  only  a  few  generations 
ago — from  the  peoples  of  European  Russia.  A  factory 
worker  in  Bokhara  and  Tashkent  receives  a  similar  wage 
scale  and  social  services  as  his  fellow  workers  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad  and  Kiev.  Contrast  this  with  Yugoslavia  where 
"market  socialism"  and  enterprise  self-management  has 
widened  national  inequality  and  dangerously  aggravated 
national  antagonisms. 

The  imperialists  lust  to  exploit  national  feeling  within 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  battering  ram  for  counterrevolution, 
notably  through  the  Zionist-orchestrated  campaign  to 
"Free  Soviet  Jewry"  as  well  as  through  the  CIA-led  "cap- 
tive nations"  rightists.  When  the  Red  Army  intervened  in 
Afghanistan,  the  imperialists  were  salivating  that  Islamic 
fanaticism  would  insinuate  its  way  among  the  Muslim  peo- 
ples of  Soviet  Central  Asia.  (In  fact,  many  of  the  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  come  from  those  areas  and  know 
very  well  that  the  October  Revolution  liberated  their  home- 
lands from  terrible  backwardness.)  Earlier  this  year,  Radio 
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Free  Europe  promoted  a  nationalist  provocation  in  Esto- 
nia— which  managed  to  attract  all  of  a  few  hundred  people. 

But  until  political  revolution  restores  Leninist  interna- 
tionalism to  the  Kremlin,  the  nationalities  question  will 
remain  a  time  bomb.  Thus  last  December,  thousands  of 
students  staged  a  violent  protest  in  Alma  Ata,  Kazakhstan 
after  Gorbachev  ousted  Kazakh  party  leader  Dinmu- 
khamed  Kunaev  and  replaced  him  with  an  ethnic  Russian. 
In  his  speech  to  the  Central  Committee  last  January,  Gor- 
bachev addressed  the  concern  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
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Tatars  protest  near  Kremlin,  25  July  1987.  Tatars  were 
brutally  expelled  from  Crimea  in  1944  after  Stalin 
falsely  charged  they  were  all  Nazi  collaborators. 
110,000  perished  on  forced  march  to  Central  Asia. 

be  destroyed  by  an  escalation  of  conflicting  national 
claims.  In  particular,  his  regime  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
some  sort  of  resolution  of  the  Jewish  question,  mooting  a 
two-pronged  policy:  to  allow  the  emigration  of  those  Jews 
(many  of  them  Zionists)  who  wish  to  leave;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  eliminate  the  "nationality"  category  on  internal 
passports,  thereby  facilitating  the  full  assimilation  as 
Soviet  citizens  of  the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
no  desire  to  become  Israelis  (or,  more  commonly.  New 
Yorkers). 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  created  the  basis  for  the  full 
emancipation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  former  tsarist  "prison 
house  of  peoples."  But  Stalin,  with  his  nationalistic  per- 
spective, adapted  to  and  revived  Great  Russian  chauvin- 
ism. On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  as  he  was  murdering  the 
cream  of  the  Red  Army  officer  corps,  Stalin  rehabilitated 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church — a  nest  of  anti-Semitism 
before  the  Revolution — as  an  instrument  for  propagating 
patriotism.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Stalin's  policies  had 


had  such  a  catastrophic  effect  that  large  sections  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  some  other  non-Russian  peoples  actually 
welcomed  the  invading  Nazis.  By  way  of  revenge,  Stalin 
then  deported  entire  peoples  from  their  territories.  To 
counter  the  growth  of  right-wing  nationalism  fueled  by 
Stalin's  policies,  Trotsky  in  1939  raised  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  for  a  Soviet  Ukraine. 
For  Marxists,  the  democratic  right  of  national  self- 
determination,  however  justified,  is  subordinate  to  the 
class  principle  of  defense  of  proletarian  state  power  against 
capitalist  restoration. 

Contradictions  of  Perestroiica 

When  collective  farm  workers  at  a  farm  in  Kazakhstan 
recently  took  advantage  of  the  new  law  for  election  of  man- 
agers by  voting  out  a  petty  tyrant,  the  ousted  director  began 
a  hunger  strike  at  the  regional  Communist  Party  head- 
quarters. He  charged  "crude  violations  of... existing  rules 
of  Nomenklatura,"  referring  to  the  system  whereby  man- 
agerial posts  are  filled  from  lists  of  party-approved  officials 
{Financial  Times,  21  October). 

But  opposition  to  perestroika  is  not  limited  to  fearful 
apparatchiks;  working-class  resistance  is  also  being  felt. 
Moscow  News  (No.  38,  27  September)  reported  a  bus  driv- 
ers strike  in  Chekhov,  about  40  miles  outside  of  Moscow, 
because  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  wage  payment.  This 
was  so  unusual  they  didn't  know  what  to  call  it,  so  the 
article  was  headlined  "Incident."  The  bureaucracy's 
response  was  also  noteworthy:  within  90  minutes  they  got 
high-ranking  regional  leaders  down  to  the  bus  barns  to  cool 
things  out,  and  the  manager  was  hauled  before  the  city 
party  committee  and  reprimanded.  A  month  later  there 
was  a  report  of  a  three-day  strike  at  the  Likino  bus  plant. 
This  time  Moscow  News  (No.  42,  25  October)  headlined 
"An  Emergency"  and  admitted  to  a  work  stoppage.  Facing 
speedup,  piece  rates,  "Stakhanovite"  wage  differentials, 
and  the  prospect  of  inflation  and  layoffs,  some  sections  of 
the  Soviet  workers  are  getting  "involved"  over  perestroika 
in  a  way  that  Gorbachev  &  Co.  did  not  intend. 

Already  at  the  time  of  the  "trade-union  controversy"  in 
the  winter  of  1920-2 1 ,  Lenin  pointed  out  that  Soviet  Russia 
"is  a  workers'  state  with  bureaucratic  distortions"  ("The 
Party  Crisis,"  January  1921,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  32, 
p.  48  [Moscow,  1965]).  Therefore,  he  said,  the  Commu- 
nists must  "use  these  workers'  organisations  to  protect  the 
workers  from  their  state,  and  to  get  them  to  protect  our 
state"  ("The  Trade  Unions,  the  Present  Situation  and  Trot- 
sky's Mistakes"  [December  1920],  Collected  Works,  Vol. 
32,  p.  25  [Moscow,  1965]).  After  more  than  60  years  of  Sta- 
linist political  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fight  for 
unions  independent  of  bureaucratic  control,  for  factory 
committees  to  institute  workers  control  of  production  at 
the  base,  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  fight  for  soviet  democracy, 
and  must  be  based  on  defense  of  socialized  property. 

To  dampen  working-class  distrust  of  perestroika,  the 
Gorbachev  regime  is  making  a  big  to-do  about  "democra- 
tization" at  the  enterprise  level.  Soviet  Life  (August  1987) 
highlighted  the  election  of  a  plant  manager  by  a  minibus 
factory  in  Riga  (Latvia)  where  the  winning  candidate  was 
favored  by  the  administrative/technical  staff  and  prom- 
ised more  efficiency  rather  than  higher  wages  or  better 
housing. 

But  there  is  a  built-in  contradiction:  what  happens  when 
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workers  vote  against  speedup,  layoffs  and  greater  wage 
:  differentiation?  And  if  they  can  vote  for  plant  managers, 
pretty  soon  they  will  be  demanding  to  vote  for  their  higher- 
;  ups  as  well.  By  offering  Soviet  workers  the  semblance  of 
democracy  at  the  point  of  production,  the  Gorbachev 
regime  has  opened  the  door  to  the  demand  for  actual  work- 
ers democracy — the  reconstruction  of  real  Soviets  (work- 
ers councils)  and  the  re-enfranchisement  of  the  working 
people  whose  power  was  usurped  by  the  Stalinists. 

Soviet  Archives  Belong  to  the  Soviet  Peoples! 

At  the  January  1987  Central  Committee  meeting  where 
Gorbachev  first  laid  out  his  policies  for  perestroika,  he 
linked  them  closely  to  glasnost.  He  noted  that  the  causes  of 
"the  period  of  stagnation"  go  "far  back  into  the  past  and  are 
rooted  in  that  specific  historical  situation  in  which,  by 
virtue  of  well-known  circumstances,  vigorous  debate  and 
creative  ideas  disappeared."  Behind  this  euphemistic 
reference  to  Stalin,  a  furious  debate  has  been  raging 
over  questions  of  Soviet  history.  Unlike  the  1956 
"de-Stalinization"  campaign,  which  soon  set  carefully  pre- 
scribed limits,  today  Soviet  historians,  writers,  journalists 
and  others  are  aggressively  challenging  taboo  subjects.  Al- 
ready last  winter,  Moscow  News  (25  January)  printed  long 
excerpts  from  Lenin's  Testament,  including  the  statement 
that  Stalin  should  be  removed  as  general  secretary. 

Then  in  April  the  prominent  literary  journal  Novy  Mir 
(New  World)  published  "The  Brest  Peace"  by  playwright 
Mikhail  Shatrov.  In  this  work,  which  was  scheduled  to 
open  at  the  Vakhtangov  Theatre  in  Moscow  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  Trotsky,  Bukharin  and  Zinoviev  are  presented  more 
or  less  historically  accurately  in  the  debates  in  the  Bolshe- 
vik Central  Committee  over  signing  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  that  took  Soviet  Russia  out  of  the  imperialist 
world  war  in  1918.  (To  buttress  the  case  against  Trotsky  as 
an  "ultraleftist,"  however,  Lenin  is  ludicrously  misrepre- 
sented as  the  father  of  "peaceful  coexistence.")  The 
production  of  this  play  in  Moscow  explodes  the  fabrica- 
tions of  the  Moscow  Trials,  as  Lenin's  comrades-in-arms, 
vilified  and  slaughtered  by  Stalin,  have  ceased  to  be 
"non-persons." 

Among  the  Old  Bolsheviks,  Bukharin  is,  as  the  Paris 
social-democratic  Liberation  pointed  out,  the  "most  easily 
reintegrated."  Bukharin's  call  on  peasants  to  "enrich  your- 
selves," is  the  message  some  market-oriented  reformers 
want  to  send  today,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  layer  of 
petty  capitalists.  His  name  is  associated  with  the  New 
Economic  Policy  of  the  1920s.  Bukharin  did  not  author 
the  NEP,  Lenin  did — and  Trotsky  anticipated  Lenin  in 
proposing  the  "tax  in  kind,"  re-establishing  an  economic 
basis  for  the  smychka,  the  alliance  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants. But  Bukharin  turned  this  policy,  necessary  to  recover 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  extremes  of  War 
Communism,  into  a  program,  opposing  the  necessary 
collectivization  of  agriculture  and  insisting  that  industrial- 
ization would  have  to  proceed  at  a  snail's  pace.  Trotsky 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  endless 
time;  if  the  urgent  tasks  of  economic  construction  were  not 
addressed,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  economic  and  military  pressures  of  world 
imperialism. 

After  being  dumped  as  head  of  the  Comintern  and 
ousted  from  the  Politburo  in  1929,  Bukharin  submitted  to 


Stalin  school  of  falsification:  In  original  photo  (top) 
Trotsky  stands  on  the  steps;  in  later  versions,  Trotsky 
was  disappeared.  The  late  Isaac  Deutscher  said 
writing  Trotsky's  biography  was  like  dragging  Trotsky 
out  "from  under  a  mountain  of  dead  dogs,  a  huge 
load  of  calumny  and  oblivion." 
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Stalin,  was  later  named  editor  of  Izvestia  and  even  wrote 
the  Stalin  constitution  two  years  before  his  execution.  Thus 
at  various  points  Bukharin  served  as  the  chief  ideological 
apologist  for  the  Stalin  regime. 

As  far  as  Trotsky  is  concerned,  however,  the  debate  in 
Gorbachev's  Russia  is  all  over  the  map.  In  early  July,  Mos- 
cow News  editor  Yegor  Yakovlev  wrote  a  long  article  kick- 
ing off  the  series  "Thus  We  Began"  in  /zve5//o  (12  July)  on 
"The  First  Government"  of  the  Soviet  republic.  Among 
those  who  were  considered  "heros  and  martyrs  of  the  Rev- 
olution," he  lists  "Foreign  Affairs — L.D.  Bronstein  (Trot- 
sky)." On  20  September  another  article  in  the  same  series, 
by  Izvestia  %  chief  political  commentator  Aleksandr  Bovin 
quoted  at  length  the  powerful  speech  by  Trotsky  when  he 
walked  out  of  the  Brest  peace  negotiations: 

"We  hope — said  the  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign 
Affairs — that  shortly  the  exploited  working  masses  of  all 
countries  will  take  power  into  their  hands  like  the  working 
people  of  Russia  have.  We  are  removing  our  armies  and 
our  people  from  the  war  

"At  the  same  time  we  declare  that  the  conditions  as  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  governments  .of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  are  opposed  in  principle  to  the  interests  of  all 
peoples." 

Equally  significant  was  the  publication  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  daily  bulletin  Vestnik  (Messenger)  of  a 
photocopy  of  instructions  by  Foreign  Minister  Trotsky  to 
the  Soviet  envoy  in  Scandinavia.  Along  with  exhortations 
to  use  armistice  negotiations  as  an  instrument  of  revolu- 
tion, the  letter  insists  on  the  Bolshevik  opposition  to  secret 
diplomacy:  "The  openness  [glasnost^  of  all  negotiations  is 
for  us,  of  course,  a  question  of  principle"  {Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  4  September). 

All  this  was  evidently  too  much  for  the  "conservatives," 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  counterattacked.  On 
September  28,  virulent  anti-Trotskyist  diatribes  were  pub- 
lished both  in  Sovetskaya  Rossiya,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Russian  Republic,  and  the  trade-union  daily  Trud. 

Der  Spiegel  (27  July)  reported  on  a  meeting  where 
pandemonium  broke  out  when  Yuri  Afanasyev,  rector  of 
the  Moscow  State  Historical  Archives  Institute,  said  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  Trotsky's  works.  An  old- 


timer  reportedly  yelled  out:  "You  have  read  Trotsky  and 
are  sitting  here  in  comfort.  Do  you  know  how  many  peo- 
ple were  sent  to  Siberia  for  that?"  While  some  informa- 
tion on  Stalin's  crimes  has  "trickled  down"  to  the  Soviet 
people,  the  study  of  the  real  history  of  the  Stalin  years  is 
permitted  only  to  a  relative  handful  of  apparatchiks,  prop- 
agandists and  academics  with  privileged  access  to  the 
official  archives.  Let  the  Soviet  people  know  the  truth — 
open  the  archives!  Soviet  publications  now  devote  pages  to 
discussing  and  denouncing  Trotsky  and  Trotskyism.  Let 
the  Soviet  people  judge  for  themselves — publish  Trotsky's 
writings  in  Russia! 

Defend  the  Soviet  Union— 

For  Revolutionary  Internationalism! 

The  third  leg  of  Gorbachev's  policy,  in  addition  to 
glasnost  and  perestroika,  is  pushing  even  more  for 
"detente"  with  U.S.  imperialism.  A  summit  meeting  has 
been  announced  for  December  7  in  Washington  between 
the  Soviet  leader  and  President  Reagan,  at  which  a  treaty  is 
to  be  signed  eliminating  medium-  and  short-range  nuclear 
missiles.  The  U.S.  administration  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
place  any  limits  on  its  scheme  for  space-based  weapons  to 
regain  nuclear  first-strike  capability  against  the  Soviets. 
After  a  couple  of  days  of  back-and-forth,  the  Kremlin 
announced  its  acceptance  of  a  summit  without  any  Ameri- 
can commitments. 

Pentagon  officials,  meanwhile,  are  selling  the  treaty  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  Reagan's  original  "zero  option,"  made  in 
1981  when  NATO  was  about  to  deploy  the  Pershing  2 
missiles  in  West  Germany,  only  eight  minutes  flying  time 
from  Moscow.  This  plan  was  so  advantageous  to  the  West, 
requiring  that  the  Soviets  give  up  many  hundreds  more 
missiles  than  the  U.S.  would,  it  was  designed  to  be — and 
was — rejected  by  Moscow.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  plans  to 
offset  the  removal  of  Pershings  by  adding  bombers  and 
other  weapons.  Once  again,  "arms  control"  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Americans  is  a  hoax  serving  to  foster  the  development 
of  new  weapons  systems.  The  Soviet  Union  should  build 
and  acquire  whatever  arms  are  necessary  to  defend  itself! 


Stalin's  purge  of 
officer  corps  on  eve 
of  Nazi  invasion  led 
to  initial  Red  Army 
collapse.  But  Soviet 
peoples  rallied 
to  defense  of 
USSR  and  fought 
heroically  to  defeat 
Third  Reich.  Woman 
bomber  pilot  was 
member  of  one  of 
Red  Air  Force's 
three  ali-female 
regiments. 
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Soviet  troops  leaving 
Afghanistan  after 
Kremlin  announced 
troop  reductions. 
New  policy  of 
"reconciliation" 
will  encourage 
murderous  mullah 
reactionaries. 


The  Kremlin  bureaucracy  is  rightly  frightened  of  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  war,  a  fear  shared  by  the  mass  of  the 
Soviet  peoples  who  saw  their  land  devastated  and  millions 
killed  during  the  Civil  War  and  again  during  World  War  II. 
But  many  in  the  Soviet  Union  understand  that  appease- 
ment of  the  nuclear  nuts  in  the  White  House  is  not  the  road 
to  peace. 

Only  a  very  foolish  person  would  take  exception  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  USSR  having  to  deal  with  the  imperialists  so 
long  as  they  exist  and  possess  important  sections  of  this 
planet.  But  it  is  willful  blindness — flowing  from  the  con- 
servative program  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy — to  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  American  imperialists  are  vicious,  irrec- 
oncilable opponents  of  every  revolution  that  has  over- 
thrown capitalist  exploitation.  The  U.S.  military  program 
is  aimed  at  breaking  the  will  of  the  USSR.  In  this  context 
the  present  efforts  by  Gorbachev  &  Co.  to  conciliate 
imperialism  are  doubly  dangerous.  The  only  road  to  peace 
lies  through  successful  working-class  revolutions  that  will 
narrow  the  imperialists'  power  base  until  they  are  finally 
rendered  impotent.  As  Lenin  stated  in  his  report  of  the  CC 
at  the  8th  Party  Congress  in  March  1919:  in  the  long  run  "it 
is  inconceivable  for  the  Soviet  Republic  to  exist  alongside 
of  the  imperialist  states  for  any  length  of  time.  One  or  the 


other  must  triumph  in  the  end"  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  29, 
p.  153  [Moscow,  1965]). 

One  thing  the  Democrats  and  the  Reaganauts  all  agree 
on  is  that  "Afghanistan  is  the  test"  of  Moscow's  good  will. 
They  want  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
that  strategically  important  country  on  the  USSR's  south- 
ern flank  so  that  mullah-led  reactionaries — who  shoot 
down  civilian  airplanes  with  American  Stinger  missiles — 
can  carry  through  their  jihad  against  every  form  of  social 
progress.  Last  January,  Afghan  leader  Najibullah  called 
for  a  government  of  "national  reconciliation."  Yet  there 
never  can  or  will  be  "reconciliation"  with  these  CIA- 
financed  feudalists  who  vow  "death  to  Communism"  and 
to  all  Communists. 

The  battle  lines  between  social  progress  and  medieval 
reaction  have  been  drawn  in  blood  in  Afghanistan,  notably 
over  the  status  of  women.  A  recent  revealing  article  in  the 
London  Independent  (10  October)  noted  that  the  attempt 
by  the  petty-bourgeois  leftist  regime  in  Kabul  to  stop  the 
selling  of  girl  brides,  liberate  women  from  the  veil  (an  all- 
encompassing  head-to-toe  shroud)  and  introduce  female 
literacy  classes  was  "an  important  factor  in  fanning  the 
rural  rebellion."  Now,  "in  keeping  with  the  new  policy 
of  national  reconciliation ...  aggressive  campaigning  for 


Spartacist  protest  against  1981 
opening  of  Polish  Solidarno§d' 
New  York  headquarters. 
Russian  signs  from  left:  600,000 
Red  Army  Soldiers  Fell  to 
Liberate  Poland  from  German 
Nazis;  For  Military  Defense  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc  Against 
Imperialism!;  Stalinism 
Undermines  the  Workers 
States— For  Trotskyist  Parties 
to  Power! 
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women's  rights  has  been  shelved."  Yet  the  progress  already 
made  cannot  be  undone  without  bloodshed.  Particularly  in 
the  towns,  the  number  of  women  in  schools  and  workplaces 
has  dramatically  increased;  over  half  the  students  at  Kabul 
University  are  women.  If  Gorbachev  were  to  sacrifice 
Afghanistan  to  placate  Washington,  the  price  would  be  a 
bloodbath  of  Afghan  women  at  the  hands  of  the  rabid 
Afghan  fundamentalists. 

Afghanistan  became  the  centerpiece  of  Democrat 
Carter's  anti-Soviet  "human  rights"  campaign  and  the  pre- 
text for  the  American  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics. 
The  international  Spartacist  tendency  forthrightly  pro- 
claimed "Hail  Red  Army  in  Afghanistan!"  and  called  to 
"Extend  Social  Gains  of  the  October  Revolution  to  Afghan 
Peoples!"  This  sentiment  is  shared  by  many  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  notably  veterans  of  the  Afghan  war  who 
are  becoming  increasingly  assertive.  An  American  librar- 
ian wrote  to  the  New  York  Times  (30  August)  about  hav- 
ing seen  a  spirited  demonstration  in  Leningrad  by  Afghan- 
istan war  veterans,  who  laid  a  wreath  at  a  memorial  to 
those  who  died  to  defend  the  October  Revolution  during 
the  Civil  War;  and  an  unauthorized  meeting  of  Afghan  vets 
was  reportedly  held  recently  in  Ashkabad  in  Soviet  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Pravda  reviewing  readers'  letters  on 
Afghanistan  one  reader,  the  father  of  Sergeant  Yuri 
Shevchenko  who  died  fighting  in  Afghanistan,  voiced  a 
common  complaint,  asking  that  there  be  a  recognition  of 
his  son's  sacrifice  on  his  gravestone:  "Why  can't  it  say  that 
he  died  carrying  out  his  international  duty  in  Afghanistan? 
What  are  we  ashamed  of?"  (Pravda  monthly  English  edi- 
tion, October  1987).  What  the  Kremlin  tops  are  ashamed  of 
is  anything  that  smacks  of  "exporting  revolution,"  which 
Stalin  forswore.  In  his  speech  to  the  27th  CPSU  Congress 
last  year,  Gorbachev  also  denounced  the  "Trotskyite" 
heresy  of  "revolutionary  war,"  adding:  "Today,  too,  we  are 


firmly  convinced  that  pushing  revolutions  from  outside, 
and  doubly  so  by  military  means,  is  futile  and  inadmissi- 
ble" [New  York  Times,  10  March  1986). 

Contrary  to  those  who  today  paint  him  as  a  "peaceful 
coexistence"-nik,  Lenin  authored  the  plank  of  the  March 
1919  party  program  denouncing  disarmament  under  cap- 
italism as  "the  reactionary  philistine  illusion  of  petty- 
bourgeois  democrats"  and  calling  instead  for  "arming  the 
proletariat  and  disarming  the  bourgeoisie"  ("Preamble  to 
the  Military  Section  of  the  Programme,"  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  29,  p.  130  [Moscow,  1965]).  The  Russian  Communist 
Party  (Bolsheviks)  was  formally  committed  to  achieving 
victory  over  capitalism  "both  in  civil  wars  at  home  and  in 
international  revolutionary  wars."  Today  it  can  be  no  dif- 
ferent, as  from  Central  America  to  Indochina  and  Afghan- 
istan the  imperialists  are  exporting  counterrevolution 
whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  dismember  the  USSR  and  "roll 
back"  the  revolutionary  gains  of  1917. 

The  futility  of  appeasing  the  relentless  imperialist  foes  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  shown  by  the  disastrous  results  of 
Stalin's  faith  in  his  pact  with  Hitler.  The  split  between  Sta- 
linism and  Bolshevism  is  fundamental:  the  line  was  drawn 
in  blood,  not  only  the  blood  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks  shed  by 
Stalin's  terror  inside  the  USSR,  but  also  the  blood  of 
aborted  and  betrayed  proletarian  struggles  from  China  to 
Spain  to  Nicaragua  or  South  Africa  today,  where  the  felt 
need  of  the  oppressed  masses  for  the  revolutionary  trans- 
formation of  society  cries  out  for  intransigent  revolution- 
ary leadership. 

Trotsky's  conclusion,  written  in  1940,  is  valid  today  as 
imperialism  prepares  a  nuclear  Operation  Barbarossa 
against  the  homeland  of  the  October  Revolution:  "Only 
the  world  revolution  can  save  the  USSR  for  socialism. 
But  the  world  revolution  carries  with  it  the  inescapable 
blotting  out  of  the  Kremlin  oligarchy."  Return  to  the  road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky!  ■ 
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Bulletin  of  the  Opposition 

(Bolshevik-Leninist) 

The  complete  Russian  Bulletin  of  the  Opposition  is 
a  primary  documentary  record  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Bolshevik-Leninists  during  the  period  of  Leon  Trotsky's  exile 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1929  until  August  194L  Addressing 
the  urgent  programmatic  issues  for  revolutionists  facing 
World  War  II— Hitler's  rise  to  power,  the  Popular  Front,  the 
defense  of  the  Soviet  Union— the  Bulletin,  edited  by  Trotsky, 
was  the  journal  most  heavily  and  directly  influenced  by 
him  during  this  period. 

A  publisher's  note  in  the  first  issue  stated:  "The  immediate 
aim  of  this  publication  is  to  serve  the  practical  struggle  in 
the  Soviet  Republic  for  the  cause  of  Marx  and  Lenin."  The 
last  number  published  an  appeal  "For  the  Defense  of  the 
USSR." 

Read  the  true  history  of  the  Trotskyist  fight  for  Soviet 
military  defense,  soviet  democracy  and  international 
proletarian  revolution! 

 In  Russian  
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Where  Is  Gorbachev's 
Russia  Going? 


TASS  from  Sovfoto 

Kremlin  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  exhorts  Soviet  oil  workers  to  work  harder.  Only  workers'  overthrow  of 
bureaucratic  caste  can  revitalize  Soviet  economy. 


The  Russian  Question  and  Gorbaciiev 


We  are  publishing  below  two  sections,  "The  Russian 
Question  and  Gorbachev"  and  "Deng's  China  and  Polit- 
ical Revolution,"  from  the  document  "Toward  Revo- 
lutionary Conjuncture"  written  for  the  Eighth  National 
Conference  of  the  Spartacist  League  I  U.S.  A  draft  of  the 
first  section,  approved  by  the  SLj  U.S.  Political  Bureau  on 
June  16,  appeared  in  Workers  Vanguard  No.  432,  10  July 
1987.  The  document  appears  here  as  amended  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  SL  National  Conference  on  19  September. 


The  paralysis  of  the  Reagan  regime  parallels  and  to  some 
degree  interacts  with  the  emergence  of  a  new,  more  compe- 
tent and  reform-minded  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
the  media  and  American  bourgeois  political  circles  the  con- 
trast is  made  between  the  lazy,  ineffectual  and  dull-witted 
Reagan  and  the  energetic,  able  and  highly  intelligent 
Gorbachev.  More  substantively,  significant  sections  of  the 
American  bourgeoisie  and  its  allies  believe  Reagan  incom- 
petent to  negotiate  advantageously  with  Gorbachev,  who 
appears  decidedly  more  willing  than  his  predecessors  in  the 


Kremlin  to  make  major  concessions  to  imperialism  for  the 
sake  of  "peaceful  coexistence." 

Under  the  watchwords  glasnost  (openness)  and  pere- 
stroika  (restructuring),  the  two-year-old  Gorbachev  re- 
gime has  effected  dramatic  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
From  the  White  House  basement  to  cafeterias  in  Moscow 
factories,  people  are  asking:  what  does  it  all  mean,  where  is 
Russia  going? 

Schematically,  the  current  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  broken  down  into  three  major  components, 
which  Gorbachev  and  his  supporters  regard  as  integrally 
linked.  One,  there  is  a  genuine  liberalization  of  political 
and  intellectual  life  marked  by  an  outpouring  of  criticism 
and  dissent  within  both  the  bureaucracy  and  intelligentsia; 
the  relaxation  of  censorship  and  publication  of  long- 
suppressed  works;  the  freeing  of  some  political  prisoners 
(there  weren't  many);  renewed  attacks  on  the  historic 
crimes  of  Stalin;  and  a  purge  of  the  bureaucracy,  including 
at  the  highest  levels,  for  corruption  and  other  violations  of 
legality.  Two,  there  is  a  strenuous  effort  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth  by  increasing  the  rate  of  investment  and  by 
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strengthening  labor  discipline  through  anti-alcoholism/ 
I  anti-absenteeism  campaigns  as  well  as  widening  wage  and 
I  income  differentials.  Three,  Gorbachev  has  expressed  a 
1  strong  desire  to  improve  relations  with  Western  (and 
I  Japanese)  imperialism,  indicating  a  willingness  to  make 
j  greater  concessions  than  his  predecessors  in  the  Kremlin, 
I    especially  to  secure  arms  control. 

The  Gorbachev  regime  is  not  an  aberrant  development  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Rather  it  is  a  response  to  the  mounting 
objective  pressures  upon  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  since  the 
mid-1970s,  centrally  matching  the  massive  military  buildup 
of  U.S.  imperialism,  during  a  period  of  decelerating 
economic  growth.  Additionally,  the  Gorbachev  regime 
reflects  the  recrudescence  of  a  Soviet  intelligentsia  both 
overlapping  but  also  to  some  degree  alienated  from  the 
bureaucracy. 

Gorbachev,  like  Andropov  before  him,  has  sharply  con- 
demned the  stultifying  complacency  and  fatuous  self- 
congratulation  as  well  as  the  rampant  corruption  and 
nepotism  of  the  last  Brezhnev  years.  These  attitudes  in  part 
reflected  the  genuine  accomplishments  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  Brezhnev  era.  Between  1965  and  1975  the  Soviet 
Union  simultaneously  achieved  a  rough  strategic  nuclear 
parity  with  the  U.S.,  which  was  bogged  down  by  the  Viet- 
nam War,  and  increased  the  living  standards  of  its  citizens 
by  around  50  percent.  Additionally,  the  Kremlin  was  able 
to  massively  subsidize  East  Europe,  Cuba  and  various 
Third  World  client  states. 

Behind  the  Economic  Slowdown 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1970s  things  began  to  go  badly  for 
the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  U.S.  imperialism  partly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  began  a  major  mil- 
itary buildup  aimed  at  restoring  nuclear  first-strike 
capability.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  was  experi- 
encing a  sharp  decline  in  economic  growth.  The  period 
1977-1982  marked  the  worst  economic  performance  in  the 
post-World  War  II  history  of  the  USSR. 

Historically,  the  growth  of  Soviet  industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  what  Western  bourgeois  economists  call 
extensive  growth,  constructing  new  factories  and  increas- 
ing the  labor  force  to  match.  During  the  1970s,  80  percent 
of  Soviet  industrial  investment  went  into  new  construction 
compared  to  only  50  percent  in  the  U.S.  By  the  early  1970s 
the  Soviet  Union  (except  for  the  Central  Asian  republics) 
began  to  experience  a  serious  labor  shortage.  Drawing 
workers  from  the  countryside  into  the  industrial  work- 
force only  further  weakened  agriculture,  the  weak  link  of 
the  economy. 

For  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  switching  to  intensive 
economic  growth,  through  retooling  and  modernizing  the 
existing  industrial  plant,  has  been  a  standard  theme  in 
official  Soviet  economic  pronouncements.  However,  this 
confronts  a  fundamental  obstacle  in  the  microeconomic 
effects  of  bureaucratic  parasitism.  Managers  routinely 
hoard  labor  and  waste  raw  materials,  sacrifice  quality  to 
meet  the  quantitative  plan  targets,  understate  actual  ca- 
pacity and  resist  innovation  and  risk-taking.  No  less  a 
debilitating  effect  of  bureaucratic  rule  is  the  workers'  slack 
attitude  toward  labor  discipline,  captured  in  the  joke  com- 
mon throughout  the  Soviet  bloc:  we  pretend  to  work  and 
they  pretend  to  pay  us. 


At  a  time  when  resources  were  needed  to  modernize  the 
aging  Soviet  industrial  plant,  the  Kremlin  leadership 
sharply  cut  back  the  rate  of  investment  to  match  the  rapid 
U.S.  military  buildup  under  Carter  and  Reagan.  The 
planned  growth  of  investment  fell  from  7  percent  a  year  in 
the  early  '70s  to  2  percent  a  year  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 980s. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  could  not  continue  to 
maintain  its  military  strength  at  the  cost  of  economic 
stagnation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  there  are 
only  three  alternatives.  One  is  to  sharply  cut  back  living 
standards  to  create  an  additional  surplus  for  both  invest- 
ment and  military  spending.  No  element  of  the  bureaucra- 
cy has  to  date  advocated  or  apparently  contemplated  such 
a  policy.  Two  is  to  reduce  military  spending.  There  appears 
to  be  a  consensus  within  the  Soviet  leadership  that  a  major 
reduction  depends  upon  "arms  control"  agreements  with 
the  West.  Hence,  the  Kremlin,  especially  under  Gorba- 
chev, makes  this  its  primary  aim  in  dealing  with 
Washington  and  the  other  NATO  capitals.  The  third  alter- 
native is  to  increase  labor  productivity  by  one  means  or 
another. 

Andropov,  during  his  short  period  of  leadership, 
attempted  this  not  through  structural  changes  in  the 
economy  but  through  purging  especially  corrupt  and 
incompetent  managers  and  officials  and  by  counter- 
ing slack  work  discipline  through  anti-alcoholism/anti- 
absenteeism  campaigns.  Such  policies  have  been  credited 
for  the  moderate  improvement  in  Soviet  economic  growth 
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over  the  last  few  years,  but  the  economic  effects  of  such 
campaigns  are  inherently  limited  and  short-term. 

The  anti-alcoholism  campaign  expresses  more  than 
simply  economic  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin 
leadership.  There  is  a  genuine  concern  about  the  moral 
debilitation  of  Soviet  society.  Within  the  Communist 
Party,  including  its  higher  ranks,  there  are  ascetic  Com- 
munists (Andropov  and  Mikhail  Suslov  were  notable)  who 
willfully  do  not  drink  or  collect  fancy  foreign  cars  like 
Brezhnev  did.  Such  attitudes  are  shared  and  appreciated  by 
a  wide  spectrum  of  the  intelligentsia. 

Resurgence  of  the  Intelligentsia 

Gorbachev's  new  course  is  more  than  a  conjunctural 
response  by  the  Soviet  leadership  to  increasing  pressure 
from  imperialist  militarism  amid  mounting  economic  dif- 
ficulties. It  also  reflects  the  changing  /a/  environment  in 
which  the  bureaucracy  itself  exists.  After  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  Stalin's  purges  and  the  Hitlerite  invasion, 
there  has  re-emerged  in  Russia  a  substantial  intelligentsia 
with  considerable  social  weight.  The  technical  intelligentsia 
wants  to  modernize  the  country  even  if  this  entails  driving 
the  workers  harder  and  making  the  concessions  necessary 
to  secure  economic  cooperation  with  Western  capitalism. 
The  intelligentsia  resents  the  philistinism  of  the  typical 
party  boss  and  is  repelled  by  the  drabness  of  official  cul- 
ture. They  are  embarrassed  and  also  perhaps  envious  that 
leading  artistic  figures  (e.g.,  Brodsky,  Baryshnikov, 
Rostropovich)  emigrated  to  the  West.  Gorbachev  has  set 
out  to  overcome  the  alienation  by  the  apparatchiks  of 
the  intelligentsia,  including  among  elements  of  the  "dissi- 
dents" and  emigres. 

While  there  is  presently  no  known  tendency  within  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia  which  aspires  to  revolutionary  Marx- 
ism, the  present  intellectual  ferment  and  openness  could 
lead  elements  of  the  intelligentsia  back  to  authentic  Bol- 
shevism. In  this  respect  the  most  positive  aspect  of  g'asnost 
for  us  is  the  critical  re-examination  of  Soviet  history. 


"There  should  be  no  forgotten  names  or  blanks  either  in 
history  or  in  literature,"  Gorbachev  stated  last  February. 
There  has  been  a  spate  of  new  and  previously  suppressed 
books  and  films  about  the  crimes  and  failures  of  Stalin. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  renewed  attention  to  the  old 
Bolshevik  leaders  killed  by  Stalin.  A  play  about  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  scheduled  to  open  in  Moscow,  presenting 
Trotsky  and  Bukharin  as  historical  figures — i.e.,  as  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party — constitutes  clear  repudiation  of 
the  Moscow  Trials'  shameful  fabrications.  Lenin's  Testa- 
ment has  been  publicized  for  the  first  time  (although  it  has 
long  been  available  in  the  Collected  Works).  The  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  encyclopedia  The  Great  October  Social- 
ist Revolution  to  be  published  next  fall  will  include  for  the 
first  time  such  figures  as  Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and 
Radek. 

Gorbachev  and  his  supporters  have  denounced  Trot- 
skyism not  as  a  disguised  form  of  counterrevolution  but  as 
ultraleftism.  Thus  intellectuals  who  consider  themselves  to 
the  left  of  Gorbachev,  especially  on  international  ques- 
tions, may  well  be  drawn  to  Trotskyism  as  they  are  given  to 
understand  it. 

Potential  for  Worker  Resistance 

While  Gorbachev's  course  has  been  generally  and 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Soviet  intelligentsia,  the  working 
class  has  been  far  from  enthusiastic  if  not  outright 
distrustful.  And  for  good  reason.  Before  Gorbachev  took 
power  in  the  Kremlin  in  1984,  there  was  much  speculation 
in  the  West  that  he  would  introduce  sweeping  market- 
oriented  reforms  along  the  line  of  Kadar's  Hungary  and 
Deng's  China.  Gorbachev  himself  has  spoken  of  the  need 
for  "radical"  and  even  "revolutionary"  changes  in  the 
economy.  However,  to  date  the  economic  changes  have 
been  quite  modest,  far  less  significant  than  those  intro- 
duced by  Brezhnev/ Kosygin  after  they  ousted  Khrushchev 
in  the  mid-'60s.  The  main  economic  changes  thus  far  have 
been  making  legal  and  therefore  taxable  individual  and 
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family  entrepreneurship  (e.g.,  handymen,  taxi  drivers); 
granting  the  20  industrial  ministries  and  over  70  industrial 
associations  and  large  enterprises  the  right  to  conduct  for- 
eign trade;  and  most  recently  widening  income  differentials 
between  workers  and  technical  intellectuals,  and  reintro- 
ducing piece  rates,  only  now  based  upon  quality. 

While  modest  in  scope,  the  direction  of  these  economic 
changes  is  toward  greater  dependence  upon  market  com- 
petition. Within  the  framework  of  Stalinism  there  is  an 
inherent  tendency  toward  economic  decentralization  as  an 
alternative  to  workers  democracy.  Since  managers  and 
workers  are  not  subject  to  the  discipline  of  soviet  democ- 
racy, a  section  of  the  bureaucracy  sees  subjecting  the 
economic  actors  to  the  discipline  of  the  market  as  the  only 
answer  to  the  Soviet  Union's  serious  economic  problems. 

A  leading  Soviet  manpower  expert,  Vladimir  Kostakov, 
maintains  that  layoffs  of  redundant  workers  are  necessary 
to  improve  labor  productivity.  The  Gorbachev  regime  itself 
identifies  more  rapid  economic  growth  with  increasing 
inequality.  A  recent  television  program  presented  an  imag- 
ined debate  between  a  young  Gorbachev  reformer  and  an 
older,  conservative  apparatchik.  The  latter  argued  that 
things  aren't  that  bad  and  then  said,  in  any  event,  "People 
would  prefer  to  live  equally  in  poverty,  rather  than 
unequally  in  wealth."  Many  workers  are  bound  to  ask,  why 
can't  we  have  both  wealth  and  equality  as  is  promised  us  by 
our  country's  official  socialist  doctrine? 

Gorbachev's  perestroika  not  only  goes  against  the 
immediate  material  interests  of  most  workers  but  also 
affronts  their  deep  reservoir  of  collective  feeling.  At  the 
same  time,  the  regime's  call  for  glasnost  permits  a  degree 
of  organized  dissent  against  official  policies.  Thus  last 
December  workers  at  the  Kamaz  truck  plant  east  of  Mos- 
cow protested  against  cuts  in  production  bonuses,  arguing 
that  they  were  being  penalized  for  the  faults  of  manage- 


ment. The  present  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  prob- 
ably more  favorable  for  the  emergence  of  an  independent 
workers  movement  than  at  any  time  since  the  1920s. 

Prague  Spring  1968,  Moscow  Spring  1987 

In  its  internal  dynamics  the  present  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  1968  Prague 
Spring.  (Perhaps  it  is  more  than  a  biographical  accident 
that  Gorbachev's  roommate  at  Moscow  University  in  the 
early  1950s  was  a  young  Czech  Communist,  Zdenek 
Mlynar,  who  later  became  one  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  Prague  Spring.)  After  a  period  of  economic  stagna- 
tion, there  was  a  linkage  between  a  section  of  the 
Czechoslovak  intelligentsia  and  a  modernizing  section  of 
the  bureaucracy  against  the  old-time  Stalinist  apparat- 
chiks, secret  policemen  and  trade-union  functionaries. 
There  were  proposals  to  close  uneconomic  plants  and  to 
make  labor  more  plastic. 

Initially,  the  Czech  workers,  through  their  bureaucra- 
tized  trade  unions,  opposed  the  Dubcekite  reformers  since 
they  did  not  want  labor  to  be  plasticized.  They  were  satis- 
fied drawing  down  a  not  very  good  wage  while  doing  noth- 
ing. But  then  the  issue  of  soviet  democracy  came  into  play, 
and  sections  of  the  workers  began  to  realize  that  the  para- 
sites who  were  sitting  on  top  of  their  "trade  unions"  could 
be  dumped,  that  maybe  they  could  get  something  funda- 
mentally better  than  the  status  quo.  There  was  a  historical 
moment — not  very  long — in  which  the  censorship,  secret 
police  and  the  rest  of  the  Stalinist  ruling  apparatus  was 
embarrassed  and  paralyzed.  It  was  fear  of  an  incipient  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  which  caused  the  Soviet-bloc 
armies  to  invade  Czechoslovakia  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
Prague  Spring. 

Compared  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  the  divisions 
within  the  Soviet  Stalinist  bureaucracy  today  are  far  less 
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sharp  and  the  popular  response  far  more  passive.  Thus  the 
present  liberalization  could  well  gradually  give  way  to  a 
conservative  restoration,  as  happened  with  Khrushchev's 
"thaw"  in  the  mid-1950s.  But  there  is  also  in  the  dynamic  of 
the  situation  the  potential  for  a  Soviet  version  of  the 
Prague  Spring.  The  Soviet  army  has  in  the  past  been 
effective  in  suppressing  working-class  unrest  (Hungary 
1956,  Czechoslovakia  1968).  However,  in  the  face  of  an 
incipient  proletarian  political  revolution  within  Russia,  the 
army  will  very  likely  split  with  some  units  (both  ranks  and 
officers)  going  over  to  the  Soviets,  other  units  supporting 
elements  of  the  existing  Kremlin  regime.  It  would  look  per- 
haps more  like  a  civil  war,  with  the  armed  forces  already  in 
place,  than  a  revolution.  (A  variant  of  this  was  sketched  in 
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The  Red  Army,  despite  the  Stalinist  degeneration  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  still  sees  itself  as  the  defender  of  the  social 
gains  of  the  October  Revolution.  Even  on  the  foreign  ter- 
rain of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  once  the  Soviet 
troops  realized  they  were  not  facing  fascist  counterrevolu- 
tion, there  were  significant  instances  of  fraternization  with 
the  local  populace.  Bill  Lomax  in  Hungary  1956  describes 
how: 

"Despite  the  bitter  fighting  there  were  also  numerous 
scenes  where  Russian  tanks  were  to  be  found  surrounded 
by  unarmed  crowds,  with  young  students  passionately 
arguing  with  the  soldiers  in  Russian.  More  than  one  Rus- 
sian was  to  declare  to  such  a  crowd  that  he  had  been  told 
that  counterrevolutionaries  and  fascist  bandits  were  on  the 
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rampage  in  Budapest,  but  that  he  could  now  see  this 
was  false,  and  he  would  not  shoot  upon  the  Hungarian 
people."  (p.  120) 

Similar  instances  occurred  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Gorbachev  regime  to  make  major 
concessions  to  the  Russia-hating,  war-crazed  Reagan 
regime  in  pursuit  of  illusory  hopes  for  detente  cannot  help 
but  generate  deep  misgivings  among  wide  layers  of  Soviet 
officers.  The  more  historical-minded  among  them  will 
recall  Stalin's  sabotage  of  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II  including  his  bloody  purge  of 
Tukhachevsky  and  the  cream  of  the  Red  Army  officer 
corps.  At  the  base,  Soviet  veterans  returning  from  Afghan- 
istan largely  see  themselves  as  internationalists  who  did 
their  proletarian  duty — and  are  evidently  deeply  disgrun- 
tled with  the  policies  of  the  bureaucracy. 

As  Trotsky  noted  in  "The  Class  Nature  of  the  Soviet 
State"  (1  October  1933): 

"A  real  civil  war  could  develop  not  between  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  and  the  resurgent  proletariat  but  between  the 
proletariat  and  the  active  forces  of  the  counterrevolution. 
In  the  event  of  an  open  clash  between  the  two  mass  camps, 
there  cannot  even  be  talk  of  the  bureaucracy  playing  an 
independent  role,  its  polar  flanks  would  be  flung  to  the 
different  sides  of  the  barricade." 

The  1956  Hungarian  Revolution  was  a  powerful  con- 
firmation of  Trotsky's  analysis  and  a  deep  refutation  of 
new-class/state-capitalist  theories  of  Stalinism.  The  bu- 
reaucratic apparatus  in  Hungary  shattered,  with  the  vast 
majority  going  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgent  workers. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  today  the  glasnost  liberalization  of 
political  and  intellectual  life  has  already  given  rise  to  inten- 
sified centrifugal  tendencies  in  and  around  the  bureauc- 
racy, most  notably  the  sinister  fascist  organization  Pamyat, 
and  in  response  the  recent  Moscow  conference  leading  to 
the  founding  of  the  Federation  of  Socialist  Clubs.  Largely, 


albeit  unconsciously,  Menshevist  in  political  outlook,  the 
Federation  encompasses  a  spectrum  ranging  from  ecolo- 
gists  to  the  Che  Guevara  Club. 

Key  to  the  situation  is  the  large  and  cultured  Soviet  pro- 
letariat. As  noted,  the  effect  of  perestroika  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce resistance,  not  only  from  advanced  workers  but  also 
from  the  more  backward.  The  prevailing  conditions  of 
glasnost  make  resistance  all  the  more  likely.  Working-class 
unrest  (e.g.,  strikes,  protests)  can  disrupt  and  polarize  the 
bureaucracy,  creating  the  potential  for  organs  of  dual 
power.  This  essentially  is  what  happened  in  Czechoslova- 
kia in  1968  before  developments  were  cut  short  by  Soviet- 
bloc  military  intervention. 

Similarly,  there  can  develop  in  Russia  an  incipient  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  before  the  mass  of  workers 
consciously  challenge  the  ideology  of  "socialism  in  one 
country."  However,  the  perceived  remoteness  of  socialist 
revolution  in  West  Europe  and  especially  the  U.S.  remains 
a  major  barrier  to  such  a  development.  Soviet  workers 
today  rightly  despise  and  reject  the  pro-imperialist 
dissidents  of  the  Solzhenitsyn/Shcharansky  stripe.  The 
current  situation  demands  the  advanced  workers  follow  the 
necessary  course  of  judiciously  opposing  the  excesses  of  the 
bureaucracy  while  explaining  to  the  Soviet  masses  the  prin- 
cipled means  by  which  the  original  goals  of  October  can  be 
recreated. 

For  Soviet  Victory  in  Afghanistan! 

The  fundamental  difference  between  what  is  now  hap- 
pening in  Russia  and  the  Prague  Spring  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  Czechoslovakia.  Gorbachev's  policies  are  very 
much  directed  at  improving  relations  with  Western  imperi- 
alism. For  the  Kremlin  tops  are  genuinely  frightened  of 
nuclear  war  and  in  this  they  reflect  the  mass  sentiment  of 
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Hungary  1956: 
Workers  topple 
Stalin's  statue 
(left). 
In  political 
revolution, 
bureaucratic 
caste  split: 
Colonel  Pal 
Maleter  (right) 
became  hero 
of  uprising. 


the  Soviet  people:  a  deep-seated,  desperate  desire  for  peace. 
However,  the  nationalistic  and  parasitic  bureaucracy 
translates  the  justified  fear  of  war  into  a  detentist  outlook 
that  is  groveling,  absurd  and  self-defeating. 

Gorbachev  has  indicated  he  is  prepared  to  go  further  to 
secure  "peaceful  coexistence"  than  his  predecessors  in  the 
Kremlin.  Addressing  the  international  celebrities  who 
assembled  for  the  Moscow  "no  nuke"  conference  last  Feb- 
ruary, he  declared: 

"Before  my  people,  before  you  and  beforethe  whole  world, 
1  state  with  full  responsibility  that  our  international  policy 
is  more  than  ever  determined  by  domestic  policy,  by  our 
interest  in  concentrating  on  constructive  endeavors  to 
improve  our  country." 

Georgi  Shakhnazarov,  a  senior  official  in  the  CPSU's 
Socialist  Countries  Department,  has  stated  that  "political 
ends  do  not  exist  which  would  justify  the  use  of  means 
liable  to  lead  to  nuclear  war."  The  implication  of  this  posi- 
tion is  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  seriously  confront 
or  challenge  U.S.  imperialism  anywhere  on  any  issue. 


While  Shakhnazarov's  is  an  extreme  expression  of  the 
Gorbachev  line,  the  perception  among  the  imperialist 
bourgeoisie,  including  sections  of  its  far  right  wing,  is  that 
the  current  Kremlin  regime  is  softer,  more  capitulatory  on 
international  questions  than  its  predecessors.  Thus  Arthur 
Hartman,  who  recently  completed  a  five-year  stint  as  Rea- 
gan's ambassador  to  Moscow,  believes: 

"The  Soviet  leadership  is  preoccupied  with  their  domestic 
situation.  Our  relationship  is  colored  highly  by  the  Soviet 
reactions  to  what  they  really  have  to  do  internally.  And  1 
think  basically  what  they  would  like  to  have  now  is  a 
period  of  calm.  And  therefore,  there  could  well  be  oppor- 
tunities for  serious  negotiations  in  a  variety  of  fields." 
—New  York  Times,  29  March  1987 

Above  all,  Washington  aims  to  pressure  the  Kremlin  to 
capitulate  in  those  armed  conflicts  it  considers  proxy  wars 
with  Russia:  Afghanistan,  Vietnam/Cambodia,  Angola 
and  Nicaragua.  For  U.S.  imperialism,  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  USSR,  is  a  key  test  of  Gorbachev's  "sincerity." 


What  have  Stalin's 
heirs  wrought? 
Russian  fascists  of 
Pamyat  ("Memory") 
demonstrate  on 
Moscow's  Karl  Marx 
Prospekt  in  May  1987. 
Neo-Black  Hundreds 
are  mortal  threat  to 
multinational  Soviet 
working  class  and 
gains  of  October. 
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I imperialist 
Frenzy  Over 
Afghanistan 

Hail 


Lochon/  Gamma 


Soviet  forces  land  at  Kabul  airport,  December  1979.  U.S.  imperialists 
launched  new  anti-Soviet  war  drive.  Spartacists  hailed  Red  Army 
intervention  against  feudal  counterrevolution. 


For  his  part,  Gorbachev  has  called  Afghanistan  "a  bleed- 
ing wound"  and  stated:  "We  should  like,  in  the  nearest 

future,  to  withdraw  the  Soviet  troops  "  In  this  same 

speech,  given  •  at  the  27th  Congress  of  the  CPSU  in 
February  1986,  he  denounced  "revolutionary  war"  as 
"Trotskyite"  and  "Left  Communist"  heresy.  These  remarks 
were  presumably  directed  at  those  elements  in  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  less  ready  to  abandon  Afghanistan  and  per- 
haps also  more  supportive  of  the  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia 
and  the  Cuban  forces  in  Angola. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  Gorbachev  regime  extricating 
itself  from  Afghanistan  is  finding  an  acceptable,  face- 
saving  compromise.  The  nature  of  Afghan  society  and  the 
savage  civil  war  it  generated  precludes  establishing  a  stable, 
"nonaligned"  regime  in  Kabul  which  would  honor  agree- 
ments with  Moscow.  It  is  impossible  to  envision  the  Fin- 
landization  or  Austrianization  of  Afghanistan. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  protection  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Afghanistan  must  be  won.  It  is  an  organic  compo- 


nent of  the  already  assimilated  Soviet  Central  Asia.  This  is 
why  the  bureaucracy  has  found  itself,  against  its  will,  so 
deeply  involved  and  so  unable  to  extricate.  We  must 
demand,  in  consonance  with  all  Soviet  peoples,  that  this 
nettle  be  firmly  grasped.  To  promise  war  here  for  a  genera- 
tion is  to  conclude  that  war  in  a  few  years.  To  temporize  is 
to  protract  it  and  leave  endless  opportunities  for  imperial- 
ist provocation.  It  is  also  important,  as  Soviet  victory  is 
seen  to  become  inevitable,  that  effective  means  be  used  to 
facilitate  the  return  and  integration  of  the  millions  of 
Afghans  who  were  directed  by  their  mullah  leaders  into  the 
pathetic,  murderous,  backward  emigration  to  Pakistan. 
Victory  in  Afghanistan! 

Defend  the  USSR  Ttirough 
Proletarian  Revolutions  Internationally 

More  generally,  Gorbachev's  apparently  greater  will- 
ingness to  make  concessions  to  imperialism  has  not  yet 
been  tested,  for  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  has  yet  to  offer 
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anything  of  value  to  the  KremHn  in  return.  However,  we 
must  warn  of  the  possibility  of  new  deals,  even  if  their  con- 
crete nature  cannot  now  be  predicted,  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  at  the  expense  of  revolutionary  and  national 
liberation  struggles  around  the  world. 

From  our  standpoint,  the  Gorbachev  regime  in  the 
Soviet  Union  represents  a  highly  contradictory  develop- 
ment. Internally,  the  combination  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika  produces  a  more  favorable  condition  for  the 
emergence  of  left-wing  currents  among  the  intelligentsia 
and  of  an  independent  workers  movement.  Externally, 
there  seems  a  greater  likelihood  for  abandoning  support  to 
revolutionary  and  national  liberation  struggles  in  the  Third 
World  and  reducing  economic  aid  to  Vietnam,  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  thereby  strengthening  and  emboldening  impe- 
rialism and  weakening  the  defense  of  the  USSR.  One 
should  however  keep  in  mind  that  the  Kremlin  tops  could 
pursue  an  aggressive  detente  line,  as  Brezhnev  did  in  the 
early  1970s,  without  an  internal  liberalization  which  can 
open  the  road  to  proletarian  political  revolution. 

The  future  of  the  Gorbachev  regime  is  organically  linked 
to  developments  in  the  imperialist  West,  centrally  the 
United  States.  The  Reagan  administrations,  as  well  as  that 
of  Carter,  were  and  are  a  response  of  the  American  bour- 
geoisie to  its  loss  of  imperialist  hegemony  growing  out  of 
the  defeat  in  Vietnam.  Central  to  this  response  has  been  a 
massive  arms  buildup  designed  above  all  to  give  U.S.  impe- 
rialism capacity  for  an  effective  thermonuclear  first  strike 
against  the  USSR.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  vir- 
ulent anti-Soviet  propaganda  campaign,  as  well  as  an  ag- 
gressive policy  of  military  provocation  aimed  at  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  this  period  the  SL/U.S.  has  indeed  faced  the 
Russian  question  "pointblank."  Our  principled  uncondi- 
tional military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  imperi- 
alism, from  Afghanistan  to  Central  America  to  opposition 
to  the  capitalist-restorationist  Polish  Solidarnosc,  has 
given  us  a  very  high  profile  indeed  in  this  period  of  dis- 
graceful capitulation  by  the  fake-left  to  the  bourgeoisie's 
rampant  anti-Sovietism.  After  Reagan  &  Co.  sent  over  200 
helpless  airline  passengers  to  their  deaths  aboard  the 
Korean  Air  Lines  007  U.S.  spy  provocation,  the  SL/U.S. 
and  international  Spartacist  tendency  waged  a  virtual  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  documenting  the  U.S.  government's 
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Workers  Vanguard 

Spartacist  League/ U.S.  protested  rabidly  anti-Soviet 
television  soap  opera  Amerika.  15  February  1987  in 
New  York. 

lies  and  incidentally  underlining  the  flinch  of  the  CPUSA. 
Our  forthright  Soviet-defensist  propaganda  on  Afghani- 
stan, Poland,  Vietnam,  KAL  007,  "detente,"  etc.  has 
brought  our  small  French  section  to  the  attention  of  a  layer 
of  advanced  workers  as  "the  Trotskyists  who  defend  the 
Soviet  Union." 

American  imperialism's  military  program  aims  to  break 
the  will  of  the  USSR,  extracting  counterrevolutionary  con- 
cessions from  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  However,  this  pro- 
gram has  now  brought  the  U.S.  and  indeed  imperialism 
internationally  to  the  brink  of  a  major  crisis.  The  present 
conciliatory  tack  of  Gorbachev  &  Co.  is  thus  doubly  stu- 
pid and  dangerous — both  the  best  evidence  that  Gorba- 
chev represents  simply  another  variation  of  Stalinism, 
historically  anti-revolutionary  and  committed  above 
all  to  "socialism  in  one  country,"  and  also  an  imperative 
argument  for  a  Soviet  section  of  a  reforged  Fourth 
International  to  lead  a  proletarian  political  revolution  to 
defend  the  gains  of  October  and  pursue  a  course  of  revolu- 
tionary proletarian  internationalism. 
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In  Hot  Spots  of  Cold  War: 
Frencfi  Trotskyists  Defend 
the  Soviet  Union. 
Press  of  Ligue 
Trotskyste  de  France, 
section  of  iSt.  Clockwise 
from  upper  left: 
Anti-Soviet  colonial 
expedition— Mitterrand 
Out  of  Lebanon!; 
Shcharansky  Is  Guilty  as 
Hell!;  Reagan  Threatens 
Central  America;  Down 
with  the  Anti-Soviet 
Paris-Bonn  Axis. 
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Deng's  China  and  Political  Revolution 


In  our  1969  conference  document,  "Development  and 
Tactics  of  the  Spartacist  League,"  we  stated  against  the 
then  prevailing  wisdom  of  both  bourgeois  pundits  and  the 
fake-left:  "...we  must  warn  against  the  growing  objective 
possibility — given  the  tremendous  industrial  and  military 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union — of  a  U.S.  deal  with  China." 
Unfortunately  this  prediction  was  borne  out:  Mao  and 
Nixon  consummated  their  alliance  in  1972,  as  the  U.S. 
rained  bombs  on  Vietnam.  Under  the  disastrous  national- 
ist leadership  of  its  Stalinist  bureaucracy,  post-Mao  China 
continues  the  "Great  Helmsman's"  anti-Soviet  alliance 
with  U.S.  imperialism.  In  the  service  of  this  alliance,  the 
Chinese  deformed  workers  state  has  supported  NATO  and 
aided  the  Afghan,  Angolan  and  Nicaraguan  contras,  while 
maintaining  constant  military  pressure  on  heroic  Viet- 
nam. The  logic  of  this  alliance  is  suicidal  for  China,  which 
would  quickly  be  crushed  if  the  imperialists  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  the  USSR.  Despite  recent  tentative 
moves  toward  Sino-Soviet  rapprochement,  the  reaction- 
ary program  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  continues  to 
set  China  against  Russia,  to  the  benefit  of  imperialism. 
As  we  have  emphasized  for  two  decades:  Communist 
unity  against  imperialism  requires  proletarian  political 
revolution  in  Moscow  and  Peking.  This  is  not  only 
an  urgent  requirement  of  military  defense  but  the  ra- 
tional alternative  to  the  autarkic  economic  blind  alley 
pushed  by  the  bureaucrats  in  both  the  Kremlin  and  the 
Forbidden  City.  Combined  with  socialist  revolution 
in  Japan — Asia's  powerhouse — it  will  make  possible  the 
natural  economic  partnership  of  China  with  the  USSR 
and  Japan. 

Deng's  "reform"  program  combines  the  most  dangerous 
"market  socialism"  with  wildly  changing  Maoist/Stalinist 
"rectification"  campaigns  (a  sort  of  anti-glasnost),  as  well 
as  the  usual  odious  cultural  puritanism.  With  one-fourth 
the  world's  population,  and  given  Deng's  moves  to  par- 
tially reopen  the  old  "open  door  to  China"  for  imperialist 
capital,  the  country  promises  to  be  increasingly  an  arena 
for  interimperialist  rivalry — especially  between  the  de- 
clining U.S.  and  a  resurgent  Japan,  which  yearns  for  new 


Manchukuos  [Japanese  puppet  state  in  Manchuria, 
1932-45]  as  part  of  a  resurrected  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere.  In  the  "new  economic  zones"  imperial- 
ist penetration  is  accompanied  by  increasing  inequality  and 
economic  polarization,  underlining  the  fact  that  submit- 
ting the  economy  to  the  "discipline"  of  market  forces — 
instead  of  the  discipline  of  soviet  democracy — sharply 
increases  the  danger  of  capitalist  restoration.  Powerful 
forces  for  capitalist  restoration  arise  as  well  from  the  upper 
strata  of  the  huge,  backward  peasantry,  which  continues  to 
be  an  enormous  weight  on  the  economy  after  decades  of 
bureaucratfc  zigzags  from  Mao's  "Great  Leap  Forward"  to 
the  programs  of  Deng. 

In  the  "new  economic  zones,"  the  Stalinists  have  set  up  a 
situation  where  tens  of  thousands  of  young  workers  lack 
even  trade-union  protection  and  have  been  stripped  of  the 
"iron  rice  bowl"  of  secure  employment.  Deeply  resentful  of 
bureaucratic  privilege  and  imperialist  profiteering,  these 
workers  could  radicalize  rapidly.  Meanwhile  the  recent 
confused  student  protests  witnessed  both  the  singing  of  the 
Internationale  and,  reflecting  the  evidently  widespread  illu- 
sions in  Western-style  "democracy,"  the  waving  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Winning  over  key  sections  of 
the  working  class,  and  those  elements  of  the  intelligentsia 
that  seek  to  be  internationalist  communists  against  those 
who  want  to  be  imperialist  stooges,  reborn  Chinese  Trot- 
skyism must  lead  the  political  revolution  so  desperately 
necessary  to  defend  the  most  basic  achievements  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution.  This  is  the  revolutionary  alternative 
to  the  Mao/ Deng  course  of  anti-Sovietism  and  national- 
ism, which  ultimately  threaten  China  with  disaster,  bloody 
counterrevolution  and  a  new  colonization  subjugating  the 
country  to  the  yoke  of  imperialism.  Events  in  China — and 
Korea — underscore  the  great  responsibilities  and  tasks  that 
revolutionists  in  Japan  must  carry  out,  inspired  by  the 
heroic  example  of  Ozaki  [Hotsumi,  Japanese  assistant  to 
heroic  Soviet  spy  Richard  Sorge],  following  the  interna- 
tionalist traditions  of  [Comintern  leader  Sen]  Katayama, 
and  helping  finally  to  fulfill  the  Leninist  aspirations  of  early 
Chinese  communists  as  well.  ■ 
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Left:  February  1979  New  York  Spartacist  demonstration  against  China's  invasion  of  Vietnam.  Right:  September 
1983,  Spartacist  protests  UN  seat  for  genocidal  Pol  Pot,  demands  seat  for  real  Kampuchean  government. 
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From  the  Transitional  Program 

'The  USSR  and  Problems  of 
the  Transitional  Epoch" 


Spartacist  reprints  below  a  section — "The  USSR  and 
Problems  of  the  Transitional  Epoch" — from  the  founding 
program  of  the  Fourth  International,  The  Death  Agony  of 
Capitalism  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Fourth  International, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  Transitional  Program.  We 
have  used  the  1946  American  Pioneer  Publishers  edition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  sentences  in  brackets  which 
have  been  translated  by  Spartacist  from  the  Russian  draft 
text  and  which  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  appeared  in 
any  English-language  edition. 

The  fact  that  minor  differences  exist  among  the  various 
French,  Russian  and  English  editions  of  the  Transitional 
Program  is  not  surprising  given  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  multiply  translated,  circulated,  discussed,  adopted 
and  published.  The  September  1938  Founding  Conference 
of  the  Fourth  International  was  held  in  Europe  in  the  midst 
of  the  "Munich  crisis"  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
approaching  world  war.  In  the  year  before  the  Conference 
the  assassins  of  the  Stalinist  GPU  escalated  their  murder- 
ous assault  on  the  Trotskyist  movement.  Erwin  Wolf,  Trot- 
sky's former  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Secretariat  (IS),  was  murdered  in  Spain  in  August  1937. 
Leon  Sedov,  Trotsky's  son  and  a  leading  figure  in  the  IS, 
was  killed  in  Paris  in  February  of  1938.  Rudolf  Klement, 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Fourth  International  and 
responsible  for  Conference  preparations,  was  murdered  in 
July  1938. 

The  codification  of  program  for  a  revolutionary  Marx- 
ist party  at  any  given  time  is  no  easy  task.  It  involves  com- 
bining the  mastery  of  Marxist  theory  and  the  history  of  the 
workers  movement  on  the  one  hand,  with  significant  living 
practice  in  seeking  to  lead  the  proletarian  class  struggle  on 
the  other.  The  Transitional  Program  was  an  attempt,  at  a 
particular  conjuncture  of  capitalist  economic  crisis  and 
impending  war,  to  link  the  felt  but  partial  struggles  of  the 
masses  against  exploitation  and  oppression  to  the  struggle 
for  communism  internationally.  Thus  the  Transitional 
Program,  though  expressing  a  peak  of  Marxist  knowledge 
and  determination,  was  more  narrowly  intended  than  the 
Communist  Manifesto  or  the  1891  Erfurt  program  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  stands  as  a  codifica- 
tion under  later  circumstances  of  a  component  of  the  truly 
great  material  of  the  first  four  Congresses  of  the  Third, 
Communist  International. 

The  Fourth  International  in  Trotsky's  time  never  went 
beyond  a  modest  propaganda  existence  whereas  the  Com- 
munist International  was  the  product  of  the  great  October 
Revolution  and  of  the  world  revolutionary  wave  which  fol- 
lowed it.  And  even  the  work  of  the  first  four  Comintern 
Congresses  requires  at  points  critical  review  (e.g.,  certain 
confusions  over  the  colonial  question  at  the  Second  Con- 
gress and  much  schematic  treatment  afforded  the  workers 


and  peasants  government  question  at  the  Fourth  Congress 
by  Zinoviev,  among  others). 

Real  Marxists  seek  to  grasp  the  past  neither  to  reject  nor 
to  mindlessly  accept  it,  but  to  use  it  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  future.  Most  currents  which  falsely  claim  the  man- 
tle of  Trotskyism  today,  including  especially  those  led  by 
Ernest  Mandel  and  Pierre  Lambert,  occasionally  pay  lip 
service  to  "Leon  Trotsky's  Transitional  Program  of  1938" 
the  better  to  mask  their  abandonment  of  a  revolutionary 
perspective.  For  the  international  Spartacist  tendency  the 
Transitional  Program  lives.  When  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional was  founded  it  stood  as  a  beacon  to  proletarian  rev- 
olutionists around  the  world.  The  international  Spartacist 
tendency  fights  today  to  reforge  that  Fourth  International. 


The  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  the  October  Revolu- 
tion as  a  workers'  state.  State  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  socialist  develop- 
ment, opened  up  the  possibility  of  rapid  growth  of  the 
productive  forces.  But  the  apparatus  of  the  workers'  state 
underwent  a  complete  degeneration  at  the  same  time:  it  was 
transformed  from  a  weapon  of  the  working  class  into  a 
weapon  of  bureaucratic  violence  against  the  working  class 
and  more  and  more  a  weapon  for  the  sabotage  of  the  coun- 
try's economy.  The  bureaucratization  of  a  backward  and 
isolated  workers'  state  and  the  transformation  of  the 
bureaucracy  into  an  all-powerful  privileged  caste  consti- 
tute the  most  convincing  refutation — not  only  theoret- 
ically but  this  time  practically — of  the  theory  of  socialism 
in  one  country. 

The  USSR  thus  embodies  terrific  contradictions.  But  it 
still  remains  a  degenerated  workers'  state.  Such  is  the  social 
diagnosis.  The  political  prognosis  has  an  alternative  char- 
acter: either  the  bureaucracy,  becoming  ever  more  the 
organ  of  the  world  bourgeoisie  in  the  workers'  state,  will 
overthrow  the  new  forms  of  property  and  plunge  the  coun- 
try back  to  capitalism;  or  the  working  class  will  crush  the 
bureaucracy  and  open  the  way  to  socialism. 

To  the  sections  of  the  Fourth  International,  the  Mos- 
cow Trials  came  not  as  a  surprise  and  not  as  a  result  of  the 
personal  madness  of  the  Kremlin  dictator,  but  as  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  Thermidor.  They  grew  out  of  the 
unbearable  conflicts  within  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  itself, 
which  in  turn  mirror  the  contradictions  between  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  deepening  antag- 
onisms among  the  "people"  themselves.  The  bloody  "fan- 
tastic" nature  of  the  trials  gives  the  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  contradictions  and  by  the  same  token  predicts  the 
approach  of  the  denouement. 

The  public  utterances  of  former  foreign  representatives 
continued  on  page  32 
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M3  «nepexo/]lHOM  nporpaMMbi» 

nonoweHkie  CCCP 
M  3aAaHM  nepexoflHOM  3noxM 


«Spartacist»  ('<CnapTaKOBeu» )  hphboaht  HHJKe  xeKcx 
OflHOH  H3  HacTeii  ocHOBonoJiaraiomeH  nporpaMMW 
HeTBepToro  HHTepnai^HOHajia  —  « AroHHH  KanHTa;iH3Ma  h 
aaaaHH  HexBepToro  HHTepnauHOHajia  -,  6ojiee  iiiHpoKO 
H3BecTHOH  nofl  HaaBaHHCM  « HepexoflHOH  nporpaMMbi » .  Mm 
nepeHSflaeM  MacTb  3toh  nporpaMMbi,  oaarjiaBjieHHOH 
"IIojiOMceHHe  CCCP  h  aaaaMH  nepexoflHOH  3noxH».  3tot 
npeflBapHxejibHbiH  pyccKHH  xeKcx  bsht  HaMH  H3 
«BK)jiJieTeHH  Onno3HUHH»  (Ns  66-67,  MaH-HioHb  1938 
rofla).  B  TBKCT  3toh  MacTH  nporpaMMbi  BK,iiiOHeHbi  flBa 
npeAJioJKeHHH,  KOTopbie,  no  naiuHM  CBeaeHHHM,  ne  bxoaht 

B  XeKCT  HH  OflHOrO  H3  H3flaHHH  Ha  aHrjIHHCKOM  H3bIKe. 

Tot   4)aKT,    hto   cymecxByioT  'Maji03HaMHTejibHbie 

paCXOJKfleHHH  B  paSJIHMHblX  4)paHuy3KHX,  pyCCKHX  H 

anrjiKHCKHx  H3flaHHHX  "IlepexoflHOH  nporpaMMbi»,  ne 
yflHBHTeJieH,  ecjiH  npHHHTb  bo  BHHMaHne  ycJiOBHH,  npn 
KOTopbix  TCKCT  nporpaMMbi  HeoflHOKpaxHO  nepeBOflHJiCH, 
pacnpocTpaHHJicH,  o6cy5KAajiCH,  npnHHMajiCH  h 
ony6jiHKOBbiBajiCH.  CeHTH6pbCKaH  KOH(|)epeHUHH  1938 
rofla,  nojiojKHBiuaH  HanaJio  HeTBepxoMy  HHTepnauHOHaJiy, 
npoxoflHJia  B  EBpone,  b  pa3rap  -MioHxeHCKoro  KpH3Hca>>  h  b 
npeflBepHH  MnpoBon  bohhw.  3a  rofl  flo  K0H4)epeHuiHH 
y6HHUbi  H3  CTajiHHCKoro  rny  pa3BepHyjiH  KpoBaByio 
KaMnaHHK)  HanaflenHH  na  TpouKHCTCKoe  ABHSKeHne. 
BbiBiuHH  ceKpexapb  TpoiiKoro  h  hjibh  MeJKflyHapoflHoro 
CeKpeTapnaTa  (MC)  3pBHH  ByjibcJ)  6biJi  y6HT  b  HcnannH,  b 
aBrycTe  1937  ro/ia.  JleB  CeflOB,  cwh  TpouKoro  h  oahh  h3 
pyKOBOflHTejien  MC,  norH6  b  HapHHce,  b  4)eBpajie  1938  roaa. 
PyfloubcJ)  KjieMeHT,  Cenpexapb  Biopo  MexBepToro  Hnxep- 
HauHonajia,  hbjihbuihhch  oTBexcTBenHbiM  jihuom  3a 
noflroTOBKy  KOHcJiepenuHH,  6biJi  y6HT  b  niojie  1938  rofla. 

K0flH(|)HKaUHH  nporpaMMbi  peBOJIIOUHOHHOH 

MapKCHCTCKOH  napTHH  B  Jiio6oe  AaHHoe  epeMH  HBjineTCH 
HejierKOH  3aflaHeH.  C  oahoh  CTopoHbi,  Heo6xoflHMo 
BJiafleHHe  MapKCHCTCKOH  xeopHH  H  HCTopHH  pa6oMero 

flBHJKeHHH,  C  flpyrOH,  3HaHHTejIbHaH  3KH3HeHHaH  npaKTHKa 

nonbiTKH  BefleHHH  KJiaccoBon  6opb6bi  npojiexapHaxa.  HpH 

TaKHX  CXeHeHHHX  oScXOHXejIbCXB,  KaK  3K0H0MHHeCKHH 

KPH3HC  KanHxa;iH3Ma  h  na/iBHraBuiaHCH  Bonna, 
"IlepexoAHaH  nporpaMMa»  HBJiHJiacb  nonbiXKoii 
o6T.eAHHHXb  omyxHMbie,  ho  nacxHbie  flBHwenHH  Mace 
npoxHB  aKCHJiyaxauHH  h  yrnexenHH  c  6opb6oH  3a 

K0MMyHH3M  BO  BCBM  MHpe.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  HCCMOXpH  Ha  XO, 

HTO  "IlepexoflHaH  nporpaMMa»  BbipasKajia  co6oh  oany  h3 

BblCLUHX  XOHeK  MBpKCHCXCKOrO  3HaHHH  H  peiUHXeJIbHOCXH, 

ona  Bce  we  6biJia  6oJiee  ysKo  nanpaBJiena  nejKejiH 
"KoMMyHHCXHMecKHH  MaHH(})ecX'  HJiH  3p4)ypxcKaH 
nporpaMMa  repMancKOH  couHaji-aeMOKpaxHMecKOH  napxHH 
1891  rofla.  "IlepexoflHaH  nporpaMMa  -  npeflcxaBJinex  co6oh 

K0flH(i)HKaUHK),  npH  HOBOHIUHX  yCJIOBHHX,  COCXaBHOH  HaCTH 

noHCTHHe  BejiHKoro  MaxepHajia  nepBbix  nexbipex 
KonrpeccoB  Tpexbero  KoMMyHHcXHnecKoro  Hnxep- 
HauHonajia. 

HexBepxbiH  HnxepnauHOHaJi  npn  }kh3hh  TpouKoro 
HHKorfla  He  BbixoflH,n[  3a  paMKH  CKpoMHoro 
nponaraHflHcxcKoro  cymecxBOBaHHH,  b  xo  BpeMH  Kan 
KoMMyHHCXHHecKHH  HnxepHauHOHaji  hbjihjich  npoaynxoM 

aejIHKOH       0KXH6pbCK0H       PeBOJIIOUHH       H  MHpOBOH 


peBOJiiouHOHHOH  BOJiHbi,  HocjieAOBaBuieH  3a  Hen.  ^asce 
pa6oxa  nepBbix  nexbipex  KonrpeccoB  KoMHHxepHa  xpe6yeT 
B  oxAejibHMx  Mecxax  KpHXHHecKoro  nepecMoxpa  (x.  h. 
HBKOXopbie  flesopneHxauHH  no  noBoay  <KOJioHHajibHoro 
Bonpoca  »,  paccMaxpHBaaxnerocH  na  BxopoM  Konrpecce,  a 
xaKJKe  npeyBeJiHHeHHO  cxeMaxHHHoe  xoJiKoaaHHe  Bonpoca 
npafenxejibcxBa  pa6oHHx  h  KpecxbHH  na  HexBepxoM 
Konrpecce,  no  3aMeHaHHHM,  cpeflH  npoHHx,  SHHOBbeaa). 

HacxoHmne  MapKCHcxw  nbixaioxcH  oco3Haxb  npoiiijioe  ne 
fljiH  xoro,  Hxo6bi  oxpeHbCH  ox  nero  hjih  6e3flyMHO  ero 
npHHHXb,  a  fljiH  xoro,  Hxo6bi  Hcnojib30Baxb  npouijioe  KaK 
oxnpaBHOH  nyHKx  ajih  6yflymero.  BojibiuHHcxBo  xeHeHHH, 

(JjajIbUIHBO  pHflHmHXCH  CerOflHH  B  OAeHCflbl  XpOUKH3Ma, 

ocoSeHHo  xe  xeneHHH,  Koxopwe  cjieayrox  3a  BpHecxoM 
MaHflejieM  h  IlbepoM  JIaM6epxoM,  speMH  ox  speMeHH 
«KjiHHyxcH»  B  npeAaHHOcxH  "IlepexoflHOHnporpaMMeJIbBa 
TpouKoro  1938  roAa»,  Hxo6bi  KaK  mojkho  HCKycnee 
3aMacKHpoBaxb  cboh  yxofl  ox  peBOJirouHOHHoii 
nepcneKXHBbi.  ^jih  HHTepnauHOHajibHOH  xenfleHUHH 
CnapxaKOBueB  'IlepexoflHaH  nporpaMMa »  peajibHO  hchbct. 
Korfla  6biJi  ocHOBan  HexBepxwfi  HnxepnauHOHaji,  oh 
cjiyjKHJi  nyxeaoflHOH  3Be3flOH  fljiH  pesojiiouHOHHoro 
npojiexapnaxa  bo  bcbm  Mnpe.  HnxepnatiHOHajibHaH  xsh- 
flenuHH  CnapxaKOBueB  6opexcH  ceroflHH  3a  B03pojKfleHHe 
3xoro  HexBepxoro  HnxepHauHOHajia. 


CoBCTCKHtt   CoK)3   BbllUeJI    H3  0KTH6pbCK0fl  pCBOJIK)- 

UHii,  KaK  pa6oHee  rocyAapcTso.  OrocyjiapcTBJieHHe 
cpeflCTB  npoHSBOACTsa,  Heofixo^HMoe  ycjiOBHC  couHa- 

.IHCTHqeCKOrO    paSBHTHH,   OTKpU.lO    B03MO>KHOCTb  6bl- 

cxporo  pocia  npoH3Bo;iHTe.ibHbrx  ch.i.  Annapax  pa6o- 
Mero  rocyjiapcTBa  no;iBeprc>i  tcm  BpeMCHCM  no;iHOMy 
nepepoiKACHHK),  npeBpaiMBiuHCb  H3  opvahh  pa6o«iero 
KJiacca  B  opy;iHe  6K)poKpaTHHecKHx  nacHJiHti  Ha^  pa- 
60HHM  K.iaccoM  H,  MCM  Aajibujc,  TCM  6ojibUJe,  B  opyAHe 
ca6oTa>Ka  xosjiftcTBa.  BK)poKpaTH3auHfl  oTcrajioro  h 
H3onHpoBaHHoro  pa6owero  rocyAapciBa  h  npeapame- 
HHe  6K)poKpaTHH  BO  BCccHjibHyK)  npHBH.ierHpoBaHHy K) 
Kacry  «b-ihk)tch  caMbiM  y6e;iHTe;ibHbiM  —  ne  reope- 

THMeCKHM  TO.lbKO,  a  npaKTHMeCKHM  —  OnpOBep/KeHHCM 
XeopHH  COUMa-THSMa   B  OTACJIbHOil  CipaHC. 

Pe>KHM  CCCP  3aK;iK)4aeT  b  ce6e,  raKHM  o6pa30M, 
y>KacaK)mne  ripoTHBopewHH.  Ho  oh  npoAo;i>KaeT  ocra- 
BaTbCH  pe>KHMOM  nepepoAMBiuerocn  padoHero  rocyAap- 
CTBa.  TaKOB  couHaai>Hbifl  AHarHos.  rio-iHTMMecKHft  npo- 
rno3  HMeei  a.TbTepHaTHBHbifi  xapaKiep:  ;in6o  6K)po- 
KpaTHH,  Bce  6o,iee  ciaHOBniuaHCH  opraHOM  mhpoboA 
6yp>Kya3HH  b  pa6oHeM  rocyaapcTBe,  onpoKHHet  hobuc 
(})opMi,i  codciBCHHOCTH  H  oT6pocHT  ctpaHy  K  KanHxa- 
-iH3My;  .th6o  pa6oMHtt  K.iacc  pasrpoMHi  ^wpoKpaiHK) 

H  OTKpoei  BblXOA  K  C0UHa.lM3My. 

TIpodojiMeHue  ho  cmp.  33 
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of  the  Kremlin,  who  refused  to  return  to  Moscow, 
irrefutably  confirm  in  their  own  way  that  all  shades  of 
political  thought  are  to  be  found  among  the  bureaucracy: 
from  genuine  Bolshevism  (Ignace  Reiss)  to  complete  fas- 
cism (F.  Butenko).  The  revolutionary  elements  within  the 
bureaucracy,  only  a  small  minority,  reflect,  passively  it  is 
true,  the  socialist  interests  of  the  proletariat.  The  fascist, 
counter-revolutionary  elements,  growing  uninterruptedly, 
express  with  ever  greater  consistency  the  interests  of  world 
imperialism.  These  candidates  for  the  role  of  compradors 
consider,  not  without  reason,  that  the  new  ruling  layer  can 
insure  their  positions  of  privilege  only  through  rejection  of 
nationalization,  collectivization  and  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade  in  the  name  of  the  assimilation  of  "Western  civiliza- 
tion," i.e.,  capitalism.  Between  these  two  poles,  there  are 
intermediate,  diffused  Menshevik-S.R. -liberal  tendencies 
which  gravitate  toward  bourgeois  democracy. 

Within  the  very  ranks  of  that  so-called  "classless"  so- 
ciety, there  unquestionably  exist  groupings  exactly  similar 
to  those  in  the  bureaucracy,  only  less  sharply  expressed  and 
in  inverse  proportions:  conscious  capitalist  tendencies 
distinguish  mainly  the  prosperous  part  of  the  collective 
farms  (kolkhozi)  and  are  characteristic  of  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population.  But  this  layer  provides  itself 
with  a  wide  base  for  petty-bourgeois  tendencies  of 
accumulating  personal  wealth  at  the  expense  of  gener- 
al poverty,  and  are  consciously  encouraged  by  the 
bureaucracy. 

Atop  this  system  of  mounting  antagonisms,  trespassing 
ever  more  on  the  social  equilibrium,  the  Thermidorian 
oligarchy,  today  reduced  mainly  to  Stalin's  Bonapartist 
clique,  hangs  on  by  terroristic  methods.  The  latest  judicial 
frame-ups  were  aimed  as  a  Mow  against  the  left.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  mopping  up  of  the  leaders  of  the  Right  Opposi- 
tion, because  the  Right  group  of  the  old  Bolshevik  Party, 
seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  bureaucracy's  interests  and 
tendencies,  represented  a  left  danger.  The  fact  that  the 
Bonapartist  clique,  likewise  in  fear  of  its  own  right  allies  of 
the  type  of  Butenko,  is  forced  in  the  interests  of  self- 
preservation  to  execute  the  generation  of  Old  Bolsheviks 
almost  to  a  man,  offers  indisputable  testimony  of  the  vital- 
ity of  revolutionary  traditions  among  the  masses  as  well  as 
of  their  growing  discontent. 

Petty-bourgeois  democrats  of  the  West,  having  but  yes- 
terday assayed  the  Moscow  Trials  as  unalloyed  gold,  today 
repeat  insistently  that  there  is  "neither  Trotskyism  nor 
Trotskyists  within  the  USSR."  They  fail  to  explain,  how- 
ever, why  all  the  purges  are  conducted  under  the  banner  of 
a  struggle  with  precisely  this  danger.  If  we  are  to  examine 
"Trotskyism"  as  a  finished  program,  and,  even  more  to  the 
point,  as  an  organization,  then  unquestionably  "Trotsky- 
ism" is  extremely  weak  in  the  USSR.  However,  its  inde- 
structible force  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  expresses  not 
only  revolutionary  tradition  but  also  today's  actual  opposi- 
tion of  the  Russian  working  class.  The  social  hatred  stored 
up  by  the  workers  against  the  bureaucracy — this  is  pre- 
cisely what  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Kremlin  clique 
constitutes  "Trotskyism."  It  fears  with  a  deathly  and 
thoroughly  well-grounded  fear  the  bond  between  the 
deep  but  inarticulate  indignation  of  the  workers  and  the 
organization  of  the  Fourth  International. 

The  extermination  of  the  generation  of  Old  Bolsheviks 


and  of  the  revolutionary  representatives  of  the  middle  and 
young  generations  has  acted  to  disrupt  the  political  equi- 
librium still  more  in  favor  of  the  right,  bourgeois  wing,  of 
the  bureaucracy,  and  of  its  allies  throughout  the  land. 
From  them,  i.e.,  from  the  right,  we  can  expect  ever  more 
determined  attempts  in  the  next  period  to  revise  the  social- 
ist character  of  the  USSR  and  bring  it  closer  in  pattern  to 
"Western  civilization"  in  its  fascist  form. 

From  this  perspective,  impelling  concreteness  is 
imparted  to  the  question  of  the  "defense  of  the  USSR."  If 
tomorrow  the  bourgeois-fascist  grouping,  the  "faction  of 
Butenko,"  so  to  speak,  should  attempt  the  conquest  of 
power,  the  "faction  of  Reiss"  inevitably  would  align  itself 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  barricades.  Although  it  would 
find  itself  temporarily  the  ally  of  Stalin,  it  would  neverthe- 
less defend  not  the  Bonapartist  clique  but  the  social  base  of 
the  USSR,  i.e.,  the  property  wrenched  away  from  the  cap- 
italists and  transformed  into  state  property.  Should  the 
"faction  of  Butenko"  prove  to  be  in  alliance  with  Hitler, 
then  the  "faction  of  Reiss"  would  defend  the  USSR  from 
military  intervention,  inside  the  country  as  well  as  on  the 
world  arena.  Any  other  course  would  be  a  betrayal. 

Although  it  is  thus  impermissible  to  deny  in  advance  the 
possibility,  in  strictly  defined  instances,  of  a  "united  front" 
with  the  Thermidorian  section  of  the  bureaucracy  against 
open  attack  by  capitalist  counter-revolution,  the  chief 
political  task  in  the  USSR  still  remains  the  overthrow  of 
this  same  Thermidorian  bureaucracy.  Each  day  added  to 
its  domination  helps  rot  the  foundations  of  the  socialist 
elements  of  economy  and  increases  the  chances  for  capital- 
ist restoration.  It  is  in  precisely  this  direction  that  the  Com- 
intern moves  as  the  agent  and  accomplice  of  the  Stalinist 
clique  in  strangling  the  Spanish  Revolution  and  demoral- 
izing the  international  proletariat. 

As  in  fascist  countries,  the  chief  strength  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy lies  not  in  itself  but  in  the  disillusionment  of  the 
masses,  in  their  lack  of  a  new  perspective.  As  in  fascist 
countries,  from  which  Stalin's  political  apparatus  does  not 
differ  save  in  more  unbridled  savagery,  only  preparatory 
propagandistic  work  is  possible  today  in  the  USSR.  As  in 
fascist  countries,  the  impetus  to  the  Soviet  workers'  revo- 
lutionary upsurge  will  probably  be  given  by  events  outside 
the  country.  The  struggle  against  the  Comintern  on  the 
world  arena  is  the  most  important  part  today  of  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Stalinist  dictatorship.  There  are  many  signs 
that  the  Comintern's  downfall,  because  it  does  not  have  a 
direct  base  in  the  GPU,  will  precede  the  downfall  of  the 
Bonapartist  clique  and  the  Thermidorian  bureaucracy  as  a 
whole. 

*       *  * 

A  fresh  upsurge  of  the  revolution  in  the  USSR  will 
undoubtedly  begin  under  the  banner  of  the  struggle  against 
social  inequality  and  political  oppression.  Down  with  the 
privileges  of  the  bureaucracy!  Down  with  Stakhanovism! 
Down  with  the  Soviet  aristocracy  and  its  ranks  and  orders! 
Greater  equality  of  wages  for  all  forms  of  labor! 

The  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  trade  unions  and  the 
factory  committees,  for  the  right  of  assembly  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  will  unfold  in  the  struggle  for  the  regeneration 
and  development  of  Soviet  democracy. 

The  bureaucracy  replaced  the  Soviets  as  class  organs  with 
the  fiction  of  universal  electoral  rights — in  the  style  of 
continued  on  page  34 
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(HaHcuio  Ha  cmp.31) 

Rjifi  ccKUHfl  WeTBcpToro  MHTcpHauHOHa.ia  mockob- 
CKwe  npoueccbi  HBHviHCb  He  Heo>KHiiaHHOCTbK),  He  pe- 
3>vibTaT0M  JiHWHoro  noMcmaTejibCTBa  KpeM.ieBCKoro 
flHKTaiopa,    a    aaKOHOMcpHbiM  AeiHiueM  TepMHflopa. 

Ohh  BbipOCJIH  H3  HeCTepHHMblX  TpCHHA  BHyipH  COBCT- 
CKOit   6K)pOKpaTHH,    KOTOpblC,    B   CBOK)   OHepCAb,  OTpa- 

>KaioT  npoTHBopeHHH  Me>K;iy  6jopoKpaTHefl  h  Hapo^OM, 
KHK  H  yr;iy6.iJiK)mHec«  aHTaroHMSMw  b  caMOM  «Hapo- 
jie».  KpoBaa  «<|)aHTacTHMHocTb»  npoueccoB  rbjihctch 
noKaaaie.ieM  chjiw  HanpH>KeHHH  npoTHBOpcMHtt  h  npe;i- 
Beiuaet  tcm  caMUM  npH6;iH>KeHHe  paaBHSKH. 

ny6;iHMHbie  BbiCTyn;»eHHH  6biBmHx  sarpanHMHUX 
areHToB  KpeMJin,  oTKaaaBUiHXCfl  BepHyxbCJi  s  Mocxsy, 

HeonpOBep>KHMO   nOilTBepjlHJIH,  C  CBOeft   CTOPOHU,  MTO 

B  cocraBe  6K)poKpaTHH  HMCioTCfi  Bce  ottchkh  no;iHTH- 
MCCKOtt  MbicJTH:  OT  noii;iHHHoro  6o;ibmeBH3Ma  (H. 
Paflcc)  iio  saKOHMeHHoro  (J)aujH3Ma  (<J>.  ByieHKo).  Pe- 

BOJIIOmiOHHWe    SJieMCHTbl    SjOpOKpaTHH,  COCTaBJlflKDlUHe 

He6o;ibUJoe  MCHbiuHHCTBo,  0Tpa>KaK)T,  naccHBHo,  npaB- 
iia,  counanHCTHMecKHe  HHTepecbi  npojieTapKaia.  <t>a- 

lUUCTCKHe,  B006aie     KOHTp-pCBOniOUHOTHbie  SJieMCHTbl, 

HcnpepbiuHo  pacTymHe,  BbipanowT  Bce  6o;iee  nocJie- 
AOBaTCJibHo  HHiepecbi  MHpoBoro  HMnepHa;iH3Ma.  3th 
KaHiiHjiaTbi  Ha  pojib  KOMnpa;iopoB  ne  €e3  ocHOBaHHJi 
CHHTaioT,  ^To  HOBbitl  TipaBfliuHfi  cJioW  MO}KeT  3acTpaxo- 
Baib  CBOH  npHBHJierHpoBaHHbie  no3HUHH  muih  nyieM 

OTKaSa  OT     HaUHOHa-IHBaUHH,  K0;i;ieKTHBH3aUHH  H  MO- 

Hono-THH  BHCiuHett  ToppoBJiH,  BO  HMJi  ycBOCHHH  <3ana;i- 

HOft   UHBH.1H3aUHH»,   T.-C.    KanHTajlH3Ma.   Me>KAy  3THMH 

jtsyMfl  nojiiocaMH  pacnonarawTca  npoMOKyroMHwe, 
pacn;ibiB4aTbie  MeHbiueBHCTCKH  -  3C-9pobckh  -  JiH6e- 
paJibHbie  TeH;ieHUH,  KOTopbie  TwroTeiOT  k  6yp}Kya3H0tt 

JieMOKpaTHH. 

B  caMOM,  TaK  nasbiBacMOM,  «6ecK;iaccoBOM>  o6me- 

CTBe  HMCIOTCfl  HeCOMHCHHO  TC  >Ke  rpyOnHpOBKH,  MTO  H 
B  6lOpOKpaTHH,  TO;ibKO  MCHee  flpKO   BbipaWCHHbie  H  B 

o6paTHott  nponopuHH:  co3HaTe;ibHbie  KanHTa-nncTKMe- 
CKHe  TCHfleHUHH,  cBottcTBCHHbie,  pjiaBMbiM  o6pa30M,  npc- 
ycneBaiouieft  vacTH  ko.ixo3hhkob,  xapaKTepHw  JiHiub 
AJ[9{  HeSo.ibuioro  MCHbiuHHCTBa  Hace;ieHHn.  Ho  ohh  Ha- 
xojiJiT  ce6e  lUHpoKyio  6a3y  b  Me;iKo-6yp>Kya3Hbix  tch- 

ACHUHHX  JIHMHOrO  HaKOnJICHHJI.  KOTOPblC  BbipOCTaiOT  H3 

o6me(t  Hy>KAw  h  co3HaTejibHo  noompflmcH  CwpoKpa- 
THefl. 

Ha  SToft  chctcmc  pacTymnx  aHTaroHHSMOM,  Dce  6o- 
;iee  napyiuaiomHx  counaJibHoe  paBHOseciie,  Aep>KHTCH, 
MeToaaMH  Tcppopa,  TepMHAopnaHCKaji  oJiHrapxHH,  cBca- 
luaHcg  HbiHe,  rjiaBHbiM  o6pa30M,  k  6oHanapTHCTCKoft 
k;iMKe  CTajiHHa. 

riocjieiiHHe  cyfle6Hbie  npoueccw  npeiicTaBJijiJiH  cd6oio 
yjiap  HaJieBO.  3to  othochtch  TaK>Ke  h  k  pacnpaBe  na^ 
BOHCflHMH  npaBoft  onno3HUHH,  h6o,  C  TOWKH  3peHH«  HH- 
TcpecoB  H  TeH^eHUHfl  6iopoKpaTHH,  npaBaa  rpynnnpoB- 
Ka  ciapoH  SojibiueoHCTCKoR  napTHH  npejiCTaBJifleT  co- 
6oio  Jieeyio  onacwocTb.  Tot  (^aKT,  mto  6oHanapTHCT- 


CKaH  KJiHKa,  KOTopaji  60HTCJI  TaiOKe  h  cbohx  npaBwx 
C0I03HHK0B,  THoa  ByTeHKO,  0Ka3ajiacb  BbiHy>KjieHa,  b 
HHT^pecax  caMOcoxpaHCHHji,  npoH3BecTH  no'iTH  noro- 
jioBHoe  HCTpe6;ieHHe  cTaporo  noKOJicHHH  CojibUjeBHKOB, 

flBJIHCTCH  HCOCnOpHMblM  CBHJieTeJIbCTBOM  >KHByMeCTH  pe- 

Bo.itouHOHHbix  TpaflHUHW  B  Maccax,  KaK  H  pacTymero 
HeAOBo;ibCTBa  stmx  noc;iejiHHX. 

Me/iKo-6yp>Kya3Hbie  ACMOKpaTW  3anaAa,  BMcpa  eme 
npHHHMaBiuMe  mockobckhc  npoueccw  3a  wHCTyio  mo- 
Heiy,  cerojHfl  HaciotiMHBo  hobtophiot,  mto  «b  CCCP 

HeT  HH  TP0UKH3Ma,  HH  TpOUKHCTOB».  OhH  HC  oC'hCHH- 

iot,  oanaKO,  noMCMy  bch  hhctkq  npoxojiHT  noA  3HaK0M 
6opb6bi  HMCHHO  c  STott  onacHocTbK).    Ecjih  6paTb 

«TP0UKH3M»,  KaK  SaKOHMCHHyK)  npOFpaMMV,  TCM  GOJICC 

KaK  opraHH3auHK),  to  «tpoukh3M»  b  CCCP  HecoMHen- 
Ho  Kpaflne  c;ia6.    HecoKpyiuHMaji  cHjia  ero  coctoht, 

OAHaKO,    B  TOM,    MTO   OH   Bbipa>KaeT  He   TOJIbKO  peBO- 

;iK)UHOHHyio  rpajiHUHK),  ho  h  ceroflHJuuHWK)  onno3H- 
UHK)  caMoro  pa6oMero  KJiacca.  CouHajibHan  HeHaBHCTb 
pa6oMHX  K  6K)poKpaTHH  —  3T0  H  ccTb  B  r;ia3ax  KpcM- 

JICBCKOtt  KJIHKH  «TP0UKH3M».  Ona  CMepTCJlbHa  H  BHOJI- 

He  ocHOBaTenbHO  6ohtch  cmhmkh  Me>Kjiy  rjiyxHM  bo3- 
MymcHHeM  pa6oMHX  h  opraHH3auHefl  MeTBepToro  Mh- 
TcpHauHOHa.ia. 

McTpe6vieHHe  CTaporo  noKOJieHHH  6o;ibiijeBHKOB  h  pe- 
Bo;iK)UHOHHbix  HpeACTaBHTejiett  cpeflHero  h  M;iaAiuero 
noKOJiCHHn  eme  6o;ibuie  HapyujH,no  nojiHTHMccKoe  pas- 
HOBecHe  B  no;ib3y  npaBoro  6yp>Kya3Horo  Kpwvia,  6k}- 
poKpaTHH  H  ero  cok)3hhkob  b  CTpane.  QrcwAa,  T.-e. 
cnpaBa,  mo)kho  >KAaTb  b  6;iH>KaflmHti  nepnoA  see  60- 
Jiee  peuiHTejibHbix  nonwTOK  nepecTpoHTb  couHajibHwfl 
pe>KHM  CCCP,  npH6jiH3HB  ero  k  «3anaA,Hott  uHBH;iM3a- 
UHH»,  npeHMvmecTBeHHo  b  ee  (})aujHCTCKoft  4>0PMe. 

3Ta  nepcncKTHBa  npn^aeT  6ojnbiiiyKJ  KOHKpcTHOcTb 
Bonpocy  o  oaiuMTe  CCCP>.  Ec;ih  sasTpa  6yp>Kya3HO- 
(J)auiHCTCKa«  rpynnnpoBKa,  TaK  CKasaTb,  cefcpaKUHH  By- 
TeHK0»,  BbiCTynHT  Ha  3aBoeBanHe  BjiacTH,  to  c(})paK- 
UH«  Pa{lcca>  HeH36e>KHo  aattMeT  CBoe  mccto  no  APy- 
ryw  CTopoHy  6appHKaAbi.  0Ka3aBiuHCb  BpeMenno  co- 
K)3HHuefl  CTaJiHHa,  ona  6yjieT  saiUHTaTb,  pasyMeeTca, 
He  ero  fionanapTHCTCKyK)  K;iHKy,  a  couwaJibHyK)  6a3y 
CCCP,  T.-e.  BbipBaHHyK)  y  KanHTa;iHCTOB  w  orocyjiap- 

CTBJieHHyK)  C06cTBeHH0CTb.  ECHH  «(})paKU.Hfl  ByTeHKO* 
OKa>KeTCfl    B    BOCHHOM   COK)3e   C   FHTJlCpOM,   TO  «(t)paK- 

UHH  Pattcca»  6yAeT  aammuaTb  CCCP  ot  BocHHott  hh- 
TepBenuHH,  BHyTpn  CCCP,  KaK  h  na  MHpoBoft  apene. 
BcHKoe  Apyroe  noBeACHHe  CbiJio  6bi  HSMenofi. 

Ec.iH,  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  HCflonycTHMo  OTpHuaTb  3apa- 
Hee  B03Mo>KH0CTb,  B  CTporo  onpeACJieHHbix  cjiyMawx, 

ce^HHOrO  <J)pOHTa»  C  TCpMHAOpHaHCKofl  MaCTbK)  6k)po- 
KpaTHH  npOTMB  OTKpblTOro  HaCTynJieHHH  KanHTBJmCTH- 
weCKOA    KOHTp-peBOJIKJUHH,    TO    r.iaBHOtt  no.lHTHMeCKOfl 

saaaMett  b  CCCP  ocTaeTCH,  nee  )Ke,  HHSBepweHHe  ca- 

MOA  XepMHAOpHaHCKOn  6lOP0KpaTHH.  Ka>KAblft  JIHUlHHn 

jieHb  ce  rocnoACTBa  pacmaTbiBacT  couna;iHCTHMecKHe 
ajieMCHibi  xo3HftcTBa  H  yBe.nHMHBaeT  luawcbi  KanHTa-iH- 

UpodojiMBHue  Ha  cmp.  34 
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(continued  from  page  32) 

Hitler-Goebbels.  It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  Soviets  not 
only  their  free  democratic  form  but  also  their  class  con- 
tent. As  once  the  bourgeoisie  and  kulaks  were  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  Soviets,  so  now  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  new  aristocracy  out  of  the  Soviets.  In 
the  Soviets  there  is  room  only  for  representatives  of  the 
workers,  rank-and-file  collective  farmers,  peasants  and 
Red  Army  men. 

Democratization  of  the  Soviets  is  impossible  without 
legalization  of  soviet  parties.  The  workers  and  peasants 
themselves  by  their  own  free  vote  will  indicate  what  parties 
they  recognize  as  soviet  parties. 

A  revision  of  planned  economy  from  top  to  bottom 
in  the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers!  Factory  com- 
mittees should  be  returned  the  right  to  control  produc- 
tion. A  democratically  organized  consumers'  cooperative 
should  control  the  quality  and  price  of  products. 

Reorganization  of  the  collective  farms  in  accordance 
with  the  will  and  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  there 
engaged! 

The  reactionary  international  policy  of  the  bureaucracy 
should  be  replaced  by  the  policy  of  proletarian  interna- 
tionalism. The  complete  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
Kremlin  to  be  published.  Down  with  secret  diplomacy! 

All  political  trials,  staged  by  the  Thermidorian  bureauc- 
racy, to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  complete  publicity  and 
controversial  openness  and  integrity.  [The  organizers  of 
the  forgeries  must  bear  the  punishment  they  deserve. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  this  program  into  practice  with- 
out overthrowing  the  bureaucracy,  which  maintains  itself 
through  violence  and  forgery.]  Only  the  victorious  revolu- 
tionary uprising  of  the  oppressed  masses  can  revive  the 
Soviet  regime  and  guarantee  its  further  development 
toward  socialism.  There  is  but  one  party  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  Soviet  masses  to  insurrection — the  party  of  the 
Fourth  International! 

Down  with  the  bureaucratic  gang  of  Cain-Stalin! 

Long  live  Soviet  democracy! 

Long  live  the  international  socialist  revolution!  ■ 


(Hanajio  Ha  amp.  33) 

CTHwecKott  pecraBpauHH.  B  tom  )Ke  HanpaBJicHHH  jtett- 

CTSyeT   H   KOMHHTCpH,  arCHT   H   C006mHHK  CTaJlHHCKOtt 

k;ihkm  no  yitymeHHio  HcnaHCKoK  peBOJiiouHH  h  ac- 
Mopa;iH3auHH  Me>K;tyHapoAHoro  npoJieiapHaTa. 

KaK  H  B  cipaHax  (t)auiH3Ma,  rjiasHan  ciua  6iopoKpa- 
THH  He  B  Hcfi  caMofl,  3  B  pasoMapoBaHHH  Mace,  B  OT- 
cyicTBHH  y  HHx  HOBOft  nepcneKTHBbt.  KaK  h  b  cipa- 
Hax (})amH3Ma,  or  KOToporo  noaHTHMecKHfl  annapat 
CiajiHHa  HH4eM  hc  OTJiHwaercfi,  KpoMc  6o.nbiueft  paa- 
HyaaaHHOCTH,  b  CCCP  B03Mo>KHa  ceflnac  TOJTbKo  noA- 
roTOBHTeJibHan  nponaraHAHCTCKaH  padoia.  KaK  h  b 
CipaHax  (})amH3Ma,  tojimok  peBOJiKJunoHHOMy  ABH>Ke- 

HHK)    COBeiCKHX    pa60MHX    Jta^yT,    BepOHIHO,  BHCUJHHe 

coSbiiHn.  Bopb6a  npoiHB  KoMMHiepna  na  mhpoboK  ape- 
Hc  ecib  cefiqac  Ba>KHeiliiiafi  nacib  6opb6bi  npoiHB  cia- 
jiHHCKofl  flHKiaiypbi.  MHoroe  roBopHi  aa  to,  mio  pac- 
mj.  KoMMHiepna,  He  HMeiomero  npjiMoft  onopu  a 
rny,  SyAei  npeAuieciBOBaTb  naACHHio  fioHanapTHCT- 


CKOft  K.IHKH  H  BCefl  B006me  TepMHAOpHaHCKOfl  Giopo- 
KpaiKK. 

*v 

HoBblft  nOACM  pCBOJIIOUHH  B  CCCP  HaHHCTCH,  HCCQ- 

MHeHHO,  noii  SHaMeHCM  6opb6bi  npoiHB  couHa;ibHoro 
HepaseHCTBa  h  nojiirrHHecKoro  rHera.  AoJioii  npMBHJie- 
THH  6iopoKpaiHH!  Aojiott  ciaxaHOBiuHHy,  nonoA  co- 
BeiCKyio  apHCTOKpaiHK),  c  ee  HHHaMH  h  opjeHaMnl 
Bonbuje  paseHciBa  b  on;iaie  Bcex  bhaob  ipy^a! 

BopbSa  3a  CBo6ojiy  npo(})eccHOHaJibHbix  cok)3ob  h 
aaBOflCKHx  KOMHieioB,  3a  cBoSoAy  co6paHHft  h  nena- 
TH  pasBepHeiCH  b  6opb6y  sa  BoapoMCACHHe  h  pasBH- 

THe  COSeTCKOA  AeMOKpaTHH. 

BKjpoKpaiHfl  3aMeHH;ia  coBeibi,  KaK  KJiaccoBbie  opra- 
Hbi,  (})HKUHefl  Bceo6mero  H36Hpaie;ibHoro  npaBa,  a 
ciHJie  rHi;iepa-re66e;ibca.  CoeeiaM  Hy}KHO  Bepnyib  He 

TO;ibKO  HX  CB060AHyK)  ACMOKpaiHHeCKy K)  4)0pMy,  HO  H 

Hx  KJiaccoBoe  coAepwaHHe.  Kan  paHbuie  b  coseibi  He 
AonycKajiHCb  6yp>Kya3HH  h  Ky.iaweciBo,  laK  lenepb  H3 

COSeTOB  AO;i>KHbI  6blTb  HSrHaHbl  6K>POKpaTH{I  H  Hosaii 

apHCTOKpaTHH.  B  coBciax  Mecio  lojibKO  npeACiaBHie- 

JlflM  pa60HHX,  OHAOBblX  K0J1X03HHK0B,   KpeCIbJlH,  KpaC- 

HoapMeiiueB. 

ZleM0KpaiH3auHfi  coBeioB  HeMbic.iHMa  6e3  JierajiH- 
aauHH  COBeiCKHX  naprnn.  CaiHH  padowHe  h  KpecibHHC, 
CBOHM  cBo6oAHbiM  rojiocoBaHHeM,  noKa>KyT,  KaKHe  nap- 

IHH  HBJIHIOICH  COBeiCKHMH. 

riepecMoip  njianoBoro  xosnftcTBa  cBepxy  ao  HH3y  b 
HHiepecax  npoH3BOAHTejiett  h  noipefiHieJiefl!  SaaoA- 
CKHe  KOMHieibi  Ao;i>KHbi  BepHyib  ce6e  npaaa  KOHipo- 

JIH  HaA  npOH3BOACIBOM.  /ICMOKpaiHqeCKH  opraHH30BaH- 

HaH  noipe6HTe;ibCKag  KoonepauHH  Ao;i>KHa  kohtpoam- 
poBaib  KawecTBo  npoAYKUHH  h  uenbi. 

PeopraHH3auHH  koaxosob  b  cooiBeiciBHH  c  aoAett 
Ko;ixo3HHKOB  H  B  HHiepccax  K0JIX03HHK0b! 

KoHcepBaTMBHan  MeMiAynapoAHaii  noAHTHKa  6k)po- 
KpaiHH  Ao;i>KHa  6biib  saMeHena  hojihimkoA  npoJieiap- 
CKoro  HHTepHauH0Ha;iH3Ma.  Bch  AHnjioMaiHMecKafi  ne- 
peiiHCKa  KpeM;ijr  AO-mHa  6biib  ony6;iHKOBaHa.  AoAofli 
TatiHyio  AHnjioMaTHK)! 

Bee  nojiHiHqecKHe  npoueccbi,  nociaB.ieHHwe  lepMH- 
AopHaHCKOii  6K)poKpaiHeft,  aojdkhu  6biib  nepecMoipe- 
Hbi,  B  oSciaHOBKe  nojiHoA  rjiacHociH  h  cocTfl3aTejibHO- 
ro  nanajia.  OpraHHaaiopu  noAJioroa  Ao;i)KHbi  noneciH 
3ac;iy>KeHHyK)  Kapy. 

OcymecTBHib  aiy  nporpaMMy  He;ib3H  6e3  HH3Bep>Ke- 

HHH  6K)p0KpaiHH,  KOIOpafl  AepH(HTCH  HaCHJlHCM  H  HOA- 

AoroM.  To-ibKo  no6eAOHOCHoe  peBOJiKJUHOHHoe  Boccia- 
HHe  ypHeieHHbix  Mace  Mo>Kei  B03poAHTb  coBeiCKHtt  pe- 
>KHM  H  o6ecne4HTb  ero  AaJitHefliuee  ABH>KeHHe  k  co- 
UHa;iH3My.  floBeciH  eoBeiCKHC  Maeeu  na  BoecianHe 
cnocoSHa  lOJibKo  napiHa  HeiaepToro  MHTepHauHOHa;ia. 

JXono^  SoHanapiHeiCKyK)  luaflKy  KaHHa-CiaAHHal 

JXa  3ApaBCTByeT  coBeicKag  ACMOKpaiHHl 

JXa  SApaBeiByei  MOKAyHapoAHan  couHaflHciHHecKafl 

peBOAK)UUfllH 
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Soviet  Play  Explodes  Stalin's 
Moscow  Trials 


Spectre  of  Trotsky 

Haunts 
Gorbachev's  Russia 


REPRINTED  FROM  WORKERS  VANGUARD 
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They  were  accused  of  being  saboteurs  and  terrorists, 
agents  of  Nazi  Germany  and  imperial  Japan.  "I  demand 
that  dogs  gone  mad  should  be  shot,  every  one  of  them!" 
screeched  prosecutor  Andrei  Vyshinsky  at  the  Moscow 
Trials  of  the  mid- 1930s.  And  every  last  one  of  them  was 
shot. 

They  were  the  Bolshevik  Central  Committee  of  1917, 
Lenin's  closest  comrades-in-arms,  the  men  and  women 
who  guided  the  fledgling  Soviet  state  through  the  Civil  War 
and  imperialist  military  intervention,  the  commanders  of 
the  Red  Army  and  founders  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. In  the  monstrous  frame-ups  known  as  the  Moscow 
Trials,  Stalin  exterminated  the  founding  generation  of  the 
modern  Communist  movement.  And  in  1940  a  Stalinist 
assassin  drove  a  mountaineer's  ax  into  the  skull  of  the 
man  who  above  all  symbolized  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
Bolshevism:  Leon  Trotsky. 

But  now  a  play,  Mikhail  Shatrov's  "The  Peace  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk"  (originally  written  in  1962),  is  reportedly 
scheduled  to  open  in  Moscow  on  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution.  The  text  of  the  play  was  recently 
published  in  the  literary  monthly  Now  Mir.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times  (30  April),  this  work  "portrays  Trot- 
sky and  Bukharin  as  devoted  associates  of  Lenin,  though 
misguided  by  excessive  revolutionary  zeal."  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult for  a  Western  audience  to  appreciate  the  shock  effect 
for  Russians  of  a  Soviet  play  which  presents  Trotsky  and 
Bukharin  as  authentic  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  Bolshevik  Old  Guard  murdered  by  Stalin  have  been 
treated  as  non-persons  in  the  present-day  Soviet  Union, 
and  earlier  were  branded  as  "traitors  to  the  socialist 
motherland."  Well  within  living  memory,  anyone  who 
defended  the  victims  of  the  Moscow  Trials  was  sent  to  a 
Siberian  labor  camp.  Only  yesterday  to  write  favorably  of 
Bukharin  or  especially  Trotsky  was  enough  to  get  one 


After  machine-gun  attack  on  his  home  in  Mexico  in 
1940,  Trotsky  accuses  Stalin  of  seeking  his  death.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Stalinist 
agent. 

expelled  from  the  Communist  Party,  fired  from  one's  job 
and  victimized  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  Why  this  taboo  that  has 
lasted  half  a  century?  Because  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy, 
under  both  Stalin  and  his  heirs,  had  at  all  costs  to  suppress 
the  authentic  Leninist  program,  represented  by  the  Trot- 
skyist  Left  Opposition. 

Now  the  Moscow  Trials  are  being  exploded  in  this 
Moscow  play.  So  long  as  the  figures  are  more  or  less  his- 
torically accurate,  it  means  the  rehabilitation  of  every  shot 
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Lenin  addressing  troops  on  way  to  war  with  Poland, 
brought  Red  Army  to  the  border  of  Poland,  Lenin  a 
uprising. 

Old  Bolshevik.  Once  the  Kremlin  tops  do  this,  they  can  no 
longer  be  silent  about  the  role  of  and  what  happened  to  any 
of  the  leaders  of  the  October  Revolution.  Whatever  the 
intentions  of  Shatrov  or  the  Gorbachev  regime,  the  play 
indicts  the  Stalinist  gravediggers  of  the  revolution.  There 
remains  in  the  Soviet  Union  an  abiding  identification  of 
Trotsky  with  the  ideals  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  which 
are  alive  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  If  the  Bolshe- 
vik Old  Guard  are  restored  to  their  rightful  places,  Trot- 
sky's fight  for  Leninist  internationalism  against  Stalin's 
conservative  nationalism  can  no  longer  be  buried. 

It  Is  the  Kremlin  Bureaucracy 
Which  Stands  Accused 

For  some  time,  various  fake-Trotskyist  outfits  have 
appealed  to  Stalin's  heirs  in  the  Kremlin  to  rehabilitate 
Trotsky,  Bukharin,  Zinoviev  and  the  other  Old  Bolshe- 
viks. Gorbachev's  glasnost  (openness)  has  revived  these 
grotesque  appeals.  There  is  now  a  campaign  in  Britain,  also 
involving  a  number  of  left  Labour  MPs.  to  "Clear  the 
Names  of  the  Accused  in  the  Moscow  Trials."  It  calls  "on 
the  Soviet  government  to  re-examine  the  cases  against  all 
these  victims  of  the  perversion  of  Soviet  justice"  (flw/Zc/w  in 
Defense  of  Marxism,  June  1987). 

Trotsky  and  the  other  Old  Bolsheviks  don't  need  to  be  re- 
habilitated! The  Dewey  Commission  of  1937  exposed  the 
Moscow  Trials  as  a  monstrous  frame-up.  History  has  just 


G.P.  Goldshtein 

5  May  1920.  When  counterof tensive  against  Pilsudski 
gued  for  revolutionary  war,  hoping  to  spark  a  workers 

been  a  little  slow  to  catch  up  with  this  verdict.  For  many 
years  workers  and  intellectuals  entrapped  in  the  Stalinist 
movement  actually  believed  that  Trotsky  was  a  Nazi  agent. 
Seeking  to  counter  this  incredible  slander,  in  1946  his 
widow,  Natalia  Sedova,  even  made  a  pathetic  and  mis- 
guided request  that  the  Nuremberg  tribunal  on  Nazi  war 
crimes  take  up  the  case  of  Trotsky  in  order  to  show  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Gestapo.  But  especially  after 
Khrushchev's  1956  "secret  speech"  denouncing  the  crimes 
of  Stalin,  no  one  in  the  world  believed  the  charges  of  the 
Moscow  Trials  any  longer. 

Trotsky  in  particular  is  regarded  as  a  noble  and  heroic 
figure  even  by  people  far  from  sympathetic  to  the  Trotsky- 
ist  cause  of  international  proletarian  revolution.  The 
eminent  British  left-liberal  historian  A.J. P.  Taylor  con- 
cluded an  essay  on  Trotsky:  "Colonel  Robins,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  representative  at  Petrograd,  pronounced 
history's  verdict:  'A  four-kind  son-of-a-bitch,  but  the  great- 
est Jew  since  Jesus  Christ'."  French  New  Wave  director 
Alain  Resnais  used  the  figure  of  Trotsky  in  exile  in  his  film 
Stavisky  as  personifying  opposition  to  the  decadent, 
corruption-ridden  Third  Republic  of  the  1930s.  The 
French  bourgeoisie  thought  so,  too.  In  1939  the  French 
ambassador  to  Germany,  Robert  Coulondre,  warned 
Hitler,  if  war  breaks  out  "there  would  be  only  one  real 
victor — Mr.  Trotsky."  Such  examples  can  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  In  the  political  consciousness  of  the 
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Lenin's  Testament 

Lenin's  Testament  was  written  in  December  1922- 
January  1923.  It  was  read  to  the  delegations  at  the  13th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  May  1924  and 
thereafter  suppressed for  decades.  Published  for  the first 
time  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956 following  Khrushchev's 
revelations  to  the  20th  Party  Congress,  the  Testament 
was  recently  widely  publicized  in  the  English,  French 
and  Russian-language  Moscow  News.  //  has  naturally 
become  a  hot  item  of  discussion  and  debate  in  Soviet 
political  and  intellectual  circles. 

"...Comrade  Stalin,  having  become  Secretary- 
General,  has  unlimited  authority  concentrated  in  his 
hands,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  will  always  be 
capable  of  using  that  authority  with  sufficient  caution. 
Comrade  Trotsky,  on  the  other  hand,  as  his  struggle 
against  the  C.C.  on  the  question  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Communications  has  already  proved, 
is  distinguished  not  only  by  outstanding  ability.  He  is 
personally  perhaps  the  most  capable  man  in  the  present 
C.C,  but  he  has  displayed  excessive  self-assurance  and 


shown  excessive  preoccupation  with  the  purely  adminis- 
trative side  of  the  work  — 

Bukharin  is  not  only  a  most  valuable  and  major 
theorist  of  the  Party;  he  is  also  rightly  considered  the 
favourite  of  the  whole  Party,  but  his  theoretical  views 
can  be  classified  as  fully  Marxist  only  with  great  re- 
serve, for  there  is  something  scholastic  about  him  (he 
has  never  made  a  study  of  dialectics,  and,  I  think,  never 
fully  understood  it)  

December  25,  1922 

Stalin  is  too  rude  and  this  defect,  although  quite 
tolerable  in  our  midst  and  in  dealings  among  us  Com- 
munists, becomes  intolerable  in  a  Secretary-General. 
That  is  why  I  suggest  that  the  comrades  think  about  a 
way  of  removing  Stalin  from  that  post  and  appointing 
another  man  in  his  stead  who  in  all  other  respects  differs 
from  Comrade  Stalin  in  having  only  one  advantage, 
namely,  that  of  being  more  tolerant,  more  loyal,  more 
polite  and  more  considerate  to  the  comrades,  less 
capricious,  etc  " 

January  4,  1923 

Lenin 


contemporary  world  Trotsky  stands  as  a  paragon  of  revo- 
lutionary integrity  and  militancy. 

Thus  the  old  Stalinist  slanders  against  Trotsky  and  the 
other  Bolshevik  leaders  and  their  treatment  as  non-persons 
in  present-day  Russia  discredit  the  Soviet  bureaucracy — 
crimes  justified  by  lies  and  followed  by  cover-up.  So  now 
the  Kremlin  tops  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  The 
Gorbachev  regime,  which  takes  pride  in  its  suave  handling 
of  public  opinion,  has  shifted  the  official  Soviet  treatment 
of  Trotsky.  He  is  now  presented  as  a  revolutionary 
romantic,  an  ultraleftist  whose  political  line  would  embroil 
the  Soviet  state  in  disastrous  wars  with  the  Western  imperi- 
alist powers. 

This  distortion  is  not  a  new  invention;  it  is  also  taken 
right  from  the  ideological  arsenal  of  Stalinism.  Before 
Stalin  accused  Trotsky  of  being  a  Nazi  agent  he  accused 
him  of  advocating  military  adventurism  against  the  West. 
For  example,  S.  Rabinovich's  Stalinist-revisionist  History 
of  the  Civil  War  (1935)  condemns  Trotsky  for  allegedly 


wanting  to  "bring  the  revolution  to  Europe  on  the  bay- 
onets of  the  Red  Army."  The  extermination  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Old  Guard  and  the  special  vilification  of  the  Left 
Opposition  in  the  Moscow  Trials  of  the  mid-1930s  was 
designed  to  further  Stalin's  program  of  "socialism  in  one 
country,"  in  particular  through  the  "popular  front"  with 
the  "democratic"  imperialist  powers  (Britain  and  France) 
against  Nazi  Germany.  Simultaneously,  Stalin  strangled 
the  Spanish  Revolution. 

Shatrov's  play  about  Brest-Litovsk  serves  the  Stalinist 
program  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  imperialism 
although  it  was  not  written  by  one  of  Gorbachev's  glib 
propagandists.  Written  in  1962,  it  is  a  product  of  the  fer- 
ment which  gripped  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  following 
Khrushchev's  denunciation  of  Stalin.  In  the  late  1950s,  the 
Stalinist  victims  of  the  Moscow  Trials  and  military  men 
like  Marshal  Tukhachevsky  were  officially  rehabilitated. 
But  as  the  late  Isaac  Deutscher  wrote  at  the  time,  it  was  gro- 
tesque and  indecent  that  little-known  Stalinist  apparatchiks 


Trotsky  testifying 
before  1937 
commission  of  inquiry, 
headed  by  American 
educator  John  Dewey, 
which  exposed  Stalin's 
Moscow  Trials  as  a 
monstrous  frame-up. 
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Lenin's  General  Staff  of  1917 

STALIN,  THE  EXECUTIONER,  ALONE  REMAINS 


UZEK/HINSKY  BUBNOV  SOKOLNIKOV 

Dead  Disappeared  In  Prison 


STASSOVA 
Disappeared 


MILIUTIN  JOFFE 
Missing  Suicide 


The  Central  Committee  cf  The  Bolshevik  Party  in  1917 


Socialist  Appeal 

American  Trotskyists'  Socialist  Appeal  (1938)  documented  Stalin's  extermination  of  the  Bolshevik  leadership 
of  the  October  Revolution. 


like  Eikhe  and  Postyshev  were  rehabilitated  with  much 
fanfare  while  nothing  was  said  of  Trotsky,  Bukharin  or 
Zinoviev. 

Surviving  veterans  of  the  revolution  and  Civil  War, 
families  of  the  Moscow  Trials  victims  and  young  Com- 
munist intellectuals  like  Roy  Medvedev  demanded  histori- 
cal justice  for  the  Bolshevik  Old  Guard.  In  1962  Khru- 
shchev promised  Bukharin's  widow  and  son  to  consider 
restoring  the  man  Lenin  once  called  "the  favorite  of  the 
whole  Party"  to  party  honor.  But  by  then  the  Khrushchev- 
ite  "thaw"  was  already  freezing  over,  and  after  Khru- 
shchev was  ousted  in  1964  a  lid  was  clamped  on  those 
intellectuals  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  Bolshevik  Old 
Guard.  Roy  Medvedev,  for  example,  was  expelled  from  the 
Communist  Party  in  1968  after  writing  a  letter  to  Pravda 
criticizing  an  article  which  had  defended  Stalin. 

But  the  ghosts  of  the  Bolshevik  Old  Guard  refused  to  lie 
buried.  Now,  since  Gorbachev  has  stated  "there  must  be  no 
forgotten  names,  no  blank  spaces,  either  in  history  or  in  lit- 
erature," there  has  been  a  spate  of  new  and  long-suppressed 
works  dealing  with  the  crimes  of  Stalin  and  the  "hidden  his- 
tory" of  Soviet  Russia.  They're  again  attacking  Stalin's 
sabotage  of  the  Soviet  Union's  defense  against  the  Nazi 
German  invasion  of  1941.  And  a  new  edition  of  the  Soviet 


encyclopedia  The  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  to  be 
published  this  fall  will  include  for  the  first  time  such  fig- 
ures as  Trotsky,  Kamenev  and  Radek. 

The  Gorbachev  Line  and  Brest-Lltovsk 

Why  has  Shatrov's  play  on  the  1918  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
with  Germany,  written  a  quarter  century  ago,  now  been 
revived  and  on  such  an  auspicious  occasion  as  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution?  Because  Gorba- 
chev has  utilized  and  distorted  the  dispute  within  the 
Bolshevik  leadership  over  signing  this  treaty  to  justify 
conciliation  of  imperialism  in  general  and  opposition  to 
revolutionary  war  in  principle.  Addressing  the  27th  Con- 
gress of  the  CPSU  early  last  year,  he  stated: 

"...socialism  has  never,  of  its  own  free  will,  related  its 
future  to  any  military  solution  of  international  problems. 
This  was  borne  out  at  the  very  first  big  discussion  [over 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty]  that  took  place  in  our  Party  after 
the  victory  of  the  Great  October  Revolution.  During  that 
discussion,  as  we  may  recall,  the  views  of  the  'Left  Com- 
munists' and  the  Trotskyites,  who  championed  the  theory 
of  'revolutionary  war'  which,  they  claimed,  would  carry 
socialism  to  other  countries,  were  firmly  rejected  — 
Today,  too,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  pushing  revo- 
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Play  on  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  by 
Mikhail  Shatrov  (shown  left  in  Izvestia 
Weekly)  portrays  Trotsky  and  Bukharin 
as  authentic  Bolshevik  leaders.  New 
Times  printed  excerpts  from  the  play, 
which  recently  previewed  in  Moscow. 


TOWARDS  THE  70TH  ANHIVEBSABY  OF  THE  OCTOBER  REVOLUTION 

THE  BREST  PEACE 

Eicerpts  from  the  new  play  by  Mikhail  Shatrov 


nMN:  196Z—  1987.  Bu  paKoTa/iH 


HHXaHA  DbTpoB 


NEW  TIMES 

30  March  1987 


lutions  from  outside,  and  doubly  so  by  military  means,  is 
futile  and  inadmissible." 

— New  Times  [Moscow],  10  March  1986 

What  Gorbachev  is  concerned  with  here  is  not  simply,  or 
mainly,  general  principles  and  historical  analysis.  Since 
late  1979  the  Soviet  army  has  been  fighting  and  winning  a 
war  in  Afghanistan  against  CIA-armed  Islamic  fanatics 
who  want  to  re-enslave  Afghan  women  to  the  veil.  In  a 
bureaucratically  deformed  way  Russia  is  now  engaged  in  a 
revolutionary  war  on  its  southern  border.  U.S.  imperial- 
ism has  demanded  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  as 
a  key  test  of  Gorbachev's  "sincerity"  in  seeking  better 
relations. 

For  its  part,  the  Gorbachev  regime  has  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  abandon  Afghanistan  if  a  face-saving  deal  can  be 
made.  But  "national  reconciliation"  with  the  feudalist 
Islamic  reactionaries  is  utterly  unreal,  and  would  mean 
abandoning  Afghanistan  to  imperialist-backed  counter- 
revolution. And  in  denouncing  revolutionary  war,  Gorba- 
chev may  also  be  going  after  the  Vietnamese,  whose  libera- 
tion of  Kampuchea  from  the  genocidal  Pol  Pot  regime  has 
upset  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  local  ASEAN  puppets. 

Shatrov's  play  on  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  falsifies 
Lenin's  position  in  a  way  that  serves  the  Gorbachev  line. 
While  only  the  concluding  scene  has  to  date  been  trans- 
lated into  English  {New  Times,  30  March),  the  political 
thrust  of  the  work  is  clear.  The  play  ends  with  Lenin  giving 
this  supposed  speech: 

"We  have  to  build,  and  hence  for  us  the  desire  for  peace  is 
not  a  tactical  manoeuvre  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  it  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  of  our  policy,  our  whole 
lives.  An  hour  of  peace  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  to 
socialism  than  a  day  of  war,  even  a  victorious  war." 

Lenin  never  said  anything  remotely  ftke  this  during  the 
Brest-Litovsk  dispute  or  any  other  time.  In  fact,  he  said 
exactly  the  opposite  in  the  very  article  in  which  he  argued 
for  immediately  accepting  the  German  terms: 

"Unquestionably,  even  at  this  juncture  we  must  prepare 
for  a  revolutionary  war.  We  are  carrying  out  this  promise, 
as  we  have,  in  general,  carried  out  all  our  promises  that 
could  be  carried  out  at  once:  we  annulled  the  secret 
treaties,  offered  all  peoples  a  fair  peace,  and  several  times 
did  our  best  to  drag  out  peace  negotiations  so  as  to  give 


other  peoples  a  chance  to  join  us.  | 
"But  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a 
revolutionary  war  now,  immediately,  must  be  decided 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  material  con- 
ditions permit  it,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  socialist  revo- 
lution which  has  already  begun."  [emphasis  in  original] 
—"On  the  History  of  the  Question  of  the 
Unfortunate  Peace"  (January  1918) 

What,  then,  was  the  dispute  over  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
really  about?  Three  and  a  half  years  of  imperialist  war  with 
Germany  broke  the  old  Russian  army;  soldiers  were  desert- 
ing en  masse.  As  Lenin  put  it,  the  peasants  in  uniform  were 
voting  with  their  feet  for  peace.  When  the  new  Bolshevik 
government  entered  peace  negotiations  with  the  central 
powers  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  German  high  command 
demanded  a  peace  of  surrender,  annexing  Poland,  the 
Baltic  lands,  Byelorussia  and  much  of  the  Ukraine.  Voic- 
ing the  indignation  of  many  Communist  militants, 
Bukharin  called  for  "a  holy  war  against  militarism  and 
imperialism."  Lenin  did  not  oppose  such  a  war  in  princi- 
ple. But  he  insisted  that  the  fledgling  Soviet  state  did  not  at 
that  moment  have  the  forces  to  wage  it.  Even  Shatrov's 
play  has  Lenin  arguing  against  Bukharin:  "A  revolution- 
ary war  requires  an  army — we  have  no  army."  The  Soviet 
state  soon  built  the  Red  Army,  led  by  Trotsky,  which  drove 
the  forces  of  14  imperialist  powers  out  of  Russia. 

Under  the  slogan  "neither  war  nor  peace,"  Trotsky 
sought  a  middle  way  between  Bukharin's  call  for  a  revolu- 
tionary war  and  Lenin's  willingness  to  sign  a  peace  of  sur- 
render. His  formula:  "We  interrupt  the  war  and  do  not  sign 
the  peace — we  demobilize  the  army."  Basically,  this  was  a 
maneuver  to  buy  time  for  the  German  and  Austrian  work- 
ing classes  to  topple  Hindenburg/Ludendorff.  Again, 
Lenin  did  not  oppose  Trotsky's  maneuvering  in  principle; 
he  simply  didn't  believe  it  would  work.  Without  a  peace 
treaty  he  feared  the  German  high  command  would  immedi- 
ately resume  the  offensive,  and  the  German  workers  would 
not  rise  up  in  time  to  save  the  Soviet  republic.  Lenin's 
judgment  proved  realistic.  When  Trotsky  broke  off  nego- 
tiations in  mid-February,  the  Germans  did  resume  the 
offensive,  threatening  Petrograd,  and  dictated  even  worse 
peace  terms.  And  the  German  Revolution  did  not  break 
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The  Last  Words 
of  Adolf  Joffe 

Adolf  Joffe  was  one  of  Trotsky's  oldest  and  closest 
political  collaborators,  joining  the  Bolshevik  Central 
Committee  with  him  in  July  1917.  His  health  failing 
and  persecuted  by  the  Stalinist  regime,  he  committed 
suicide  in  1927.  Near  his  deathbed  was  found  a  letter  to 
Trotsky. 

"  I  have  never  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  way  you 
have  pointed  out,  and  you  know  that  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  ever  since  the  'Permanent  Revolution,'  I 
have  been  with  you.  But  I  have  always  thought  that  you 
lacked  the  inflexibility,  the  intransigeance  of  Lenin,  his 
resolution  to  remain  at  the  task  alone,  if  need  be,  in  the 
road  that  he  had  marked  out,  sure  of  a  future  majority, 
of  a  future  recognition  by  all  of  the  rightness  of  that 
road.  You  have  always  been  right  politically,  beginning 
with  1905,  and  I  have  often  told  you  that  with  my  own 
ears  I  have  heard  Lenin  admit  that  in  1905  it  was  not 
he,  but  you,  who  were  right.  In  the  face  of  death  one 
does  not  lie,  and  1  repeat  this  to  you  now. 

But  you  have  often  renounced  your  right  position  in 
favour  of  an  agreement,  a  compromise,  whose  value 
you  overestimated.  That  was  wrong,  I  repeat:  politi- 
cally you  have  always  been  in  the  right,  and  now  more 
than  ever  you  are  in  the  right.  Some  day  the  party  will 
understand  this,  and  history  be  forced  to  recognize  it. 

Moreover,  don't  be  afraid  today  if  certain  ones 
desert  you." 

— from  The  Last  Words  of  Adolf  Joffe: 

A  Letter  to  Leon  Trotsky  (16  November  1927) 


out  until  nine  months  after  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  was 
finally  signed. 

The  Gorbachev  line  that  Lenin  opposed  revolutionary 
war  in  principle  is  totally  fraudulent.  This  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  1920  Russo-Polish  war  when  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky, as  it  were,  switched  roles.  In  the  spring  of  1920  Polish 
strong  man  Joseph  Pilsudski  (lately  the  hero  of  Solidar- 
nosc)  invaded  the  Soviet  Ukraine  with  the  aim  of  annexing 
it.  A  successful  counteroffensive  brought  the  Red  Army  to 
the  borders  of  national  Poland.  The  question  was  then 
posed  pointblank:  conclude  peace  with  Pilsudski  or  go  over 
to  the  offensive  in  a  revolutionary  war  against  Poland. 

Of  the  top  Bolshevik  leaders  Trotsky  most  strongly 
advocated  an  immediate  peace.  In  his  1930  auto- 
biography. My  Life,  he  explained  his  position: 

"Even  more  perhaps  than  any  one  else,  I  did  not  want  this 
war,  because  I  realized  only  too  clearly  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  prosecute  it  after  three  years  of  continuous 
civil  war  

"A  point  of  view  that  the  war  which  began  as  one  of 
defense  should  be  turned  into  an  offensive  and  revolution- 
ary war  began  to  grow  and  acquire  strength.  In  principle, 
of  course,  1  could  not  possibly  have  any  objection  to  such  a 
course.  The  question  was  simply  one  of  the  correlation  of 
forces." 

So  much  for  the  Gorbachev  line  that  Trotsky  was  a  com- 
pulsive military  adventurer! 

The  hardliner  on  the  Bolshevik  Central  Committee  for  a 
revolutionary  war  against  Pilsudski's  Poland  was  none 
other  than  Lenin.  In  particular,  he  argued  that  the  road 
linking  Soviet  power  with  Germany,  then  still  in  the  throes 
of  revolution,  lay  through  Warsaw.  Speaking  to  a  con- 
gress of  leather  industry  workers  in  October  1920,  shortly 
after  the  Red  Army  was  turned  back  from  Warsaw,  Lenin 
stated: 

"The  Versailles  Peace  has  turned  Poland  into  a  buffer  state 
which  is  to  guard  against  German  contact  with  Soviet 
communism  and  is  regarded  by  the  Entente  as  a  weapon 
against  the  Bolsheviks  — 

"Had  Poland  turned  Soviet,  had  the  Warsaw  workers 
received  from  Soviet  Russia  help  they  awaited  and  wel- 
comed, the  Peace  of  Versailles  would  have  been  smashed, 
and  the  entire  international  system  set  up  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  over  Germany  would  have  collapsed.  France 
would  not  then  have  had  a  buffer  protecting  Germany 
against  Soviet  Russia." 

So  much  for  the  Gorbachev  line  that  Lenin  opposed  using 
the  Red  Army  to  promote  revolution  in  capitalist  Europe! 

And  it's  worth  noting  that  a  major  cause  of  the  Russian 
defeat  in  Poland  was  that  Stalin,  then  senior  commissar  on 
the  southern  front,  repeatedly  defied  orders  from  the 
Soviet  Supreme  Command  to  reinforce  Tukhachevsky's 
main  army  outside  Warsaw.  This  failure  allowed  Pilsud- 
ski, aided  by  French  military  advisers,  to  successfully 
attack  Tukhachevsky's  flank.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  1920 
Russo-Polish  war  and  the  disputes  generated  by  it  within 
the  Bolshevik  leadership,  see  "The  Bolsheviks  and  the 
'Export  of  Revolution',"  Spartacist  [English  edition]  No. 
29,  Summer  1980.) 

Return  to  the  Path  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

Gorbachev  and  his  intellectual  supporters  doubtless 
think  they're  being  very  clever  in  handling  the  explosive 
Trotsky  question.  They  are  rehabilitating  him  in  a  back- 
handed way  without  actually  condemning  Stalin  for  mur- 
dering the  co-leader  of  the  October  Revolution.  They  have 


conceded  that  Trotsky  was  subjectively  a  revolutionary 
while  portraying  him  as  an  ultraleftist  and  military  adven- 
turer. But  Gorbachev  will  be  no  more  successful  in  bend- 
ing the  history  of  Soviet  Russia  to  his  line  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  than  Stalin  was  in  falsifying  the  history  of  the 
revolution  with  the  executioner's  bullet. 

Politically  thoughtful  Soviet  workers  as  well  as  intellec- 
tuals will  want  to  see  for  themselves  what  Trotsky  had  to 
say.  If  Gorbachev's  talk  of  glasnost  and  removing  the 
"blank  spaces"  in  Soviet  history  are  to  mean  anything,  the 
state  publishing  houses  should  bring  out  the  writings  of 
Leon  Trotsky,  co-leader  of  the  October  Revolution.  There 
the  Soviet  reader  will  find  courageous  denunciations  of 
Stalin's  crimes  and  betrayals  at  the  time,  not  half  a  century 
late.  They  will  learn  of  the  existence  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Left  Oppositionists  in  the  USSR  who  went  to  their  deaths 
rather  than  betray  the  heritage  of  October. 

They  will  also  find  a  program  to  overcome  the  cor- 
ruption, social  pathology  (e.g.,  widespread  alcoholism) 
and  political  and  economic  malaise  of  Gorbachev's  Russia. 
And  they  will  find  a  program  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  ter- 
rible threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  which  hangs  over  man- 
kind. That  program  is  to  return  to  the  road  of  Lenin,  to 
reforge  Trotsky's  Fourth  International,  to  restore  soviet 
democracy  by  ousting  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy,  and 
extend  the  October  Revolution  to  the  entire  planet.  ■ 
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Stalinist  Reformers  Look  to  the  Riglit  Opposition 

The  Campaign  to 
"Rehabilitate"  Bukharin 


Mikhail  Gorbachev  singled  out  Nikolai  Bukharin,  of  all 
Stalin's  victims,  for  special  mention  in  his  speech  com- 
memorating the  70th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. While  Gorbachev  stopped  sjjort  of  rehabilitating 
Bukharin,  or  any  other  Old  Bolshevik,  his  praise  of  Bukha- 
rin's  contributions  to  the  "struggle  against  Trotskyism" 
clearly  signaled  that  Bukharin's  political  legacy  lies  some- 
where within  the  "permissible"  limits  of  glasnost — and 
Leon  Trotsky's  outside  of  them. 

In  the  late  1970s,  a  campaign  to  demand  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Nikolai  Bukharin  was  initiated  by  Bukharin's 
widow  and  son  and  vigorously  pursued  by  the  "Eurocom- 
munists,"  a  current  tending  toward  social  democracy 
within  the  West  European  Stalinist  parties.  By  taking  up 
Bukharin's  cause,  the  Eurocommunists  were  able  to  adopt 
a  leftist  veneer  while  at  the  same  time  distancing  them- 
selves from  the  Kremlin.  U.S.  imperialism's  Cold  War  II 
under  Jimmy  Carter's  hypocritical  "human  rights  cru- 
sade" had  just  begun.  The  Eurocommunists  defended 
Bukharin  and  the  likes  of  admitted  imperialist  spy  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  to  prove  their  "democratic"  credentials  to 
their  own  bourgeoisies  and  U.S.  imperialism. 

Trailing  in  the  wake  of  the  Eurocommunists  were  the 
fake-Trotskyists  of  Ernest  Mandel's  "United  Secretariat  of 
the  Fourth  International"  (USec).  Mandel  heads  the  list  of 
centrist  and  reformist  charlatans  who  have  dragged  the 
name  "Fourth  International"  into  the  muck  of  anti- 
Sovietism.  All  wings  of  Mandel's  very  disunited  interna- 
tional organization  signed  up  as  foot  soldiers  in  western 
imperialism's  drive  against  the  land  of  the  October  Revo- 
lution. Today  they  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan  and  give  fulsome  support  to  counterrev- 
olutionary Polish  Solidarnosc,  the  only  "union"  loved  by 
the  Vatican  and  the  world  bourgeoisie. 

But  Ernest  Mandel  and  his  followers  are  nothing  if  not 
consummate  opportunists  who  always  go  with  what  is  pop- 
ular in  petty-bourgeois  circles.  With  "Gorby  chic"  now  the 
going  thing,  will  the  USec  be  able  to  resist  tailing  Gorba- 
chev or  some  wing  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy?  Mandel  has 
peddled  the  illusion  of  bureaucratic  self-reform  before. 
After  the  East  German  workers  uprising  in  1953,  he  and  his 
mentor  Michel  Pablo  published  a  manifesto  which  made 
no  mention  of  the  critical  vehicle  for  political  revolution 
which  the  uprising  lacked — a  party  imbued  with  the  revo- 
lutionary goals  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Instead,  they  called 
for  "Real  democratization  of  the  Communist  Parties."  As 
if  any  of  the  Communist  Parties  today  could  represent  the 
continuity  of  Lenin's  revolutionary  Communist  Interna- 
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Nikolai  Bukharin.  Of  all  the  Moscow  Trial  victims  not 
in  Stalin's  own  faction,  Bukharin  can  most  easily  be 
claimed  by  the  bureaucracy  as  one  of  its  own. 

tional!  Pablo/  Mandel  destroyed  Trotsky's  Fourth  Interna- 
tional with  their  revisionism  in  the  period  1951-53,  when 
they  abandoned  the  struggle  to  build  proletarian  vanguard 
parties,  instead  liquidating  the  small  Trotskyist  nuclei  into 
the  reformist  Stalinist  parties. 

We  reprint  here  an  excerpt  from  "The  Campaign  to 
'Rehabilitate'  Bukharin,"  (Workers  Vanguard  No.  220, 
1  December  1978)  which  analyzes  why  the  economic 
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and  social  proposals  of  Bukharin  during  the  period  of 
Stalinization  in  the  mid  to  late  1920s  might  be  palatable  to 
the  liberal  Stalinist  reformers  of  today.  Trotskyists  call  for 
an  independent  party  on  a  program  of  workers  power  to 
sweep  out  the  bureaucratic  usurpers! 

While  refusing  to  call  on  the  Stalinist  murderers  to  pass 
judgment  on  their  victims,  while  proclaiming  their  inno- 
cence and  calling  on  the  Soviet  working  class  to  restore 
them  to  their  true  role  in  history,  we  do  not  therefore  glo- 
rify all  those  slain  by  the  GPU  as  intrepid  revolutionaries. 
In  fact,  those  who  were  made  to  "confess"  to  the  most 
absurd  crimes  at  the  Moscow  Trials,  then  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  shot  after  they  had  served  their  purpose,  were  one 
and  all  former  right  oppositionists,  members  of  the  Stahn 
faction  or  capitulationists.  Many  of  them  had  already  done 
years  of  dirty  work  for  the  Kremlin  against  the  persecuted 
Left  Opposition. 

The  current  appeal  is  no  doubt  partially  due  to  his 
family's  latest  efforts.  But  it  is  far  from  accidental  that  it  is 
Bukharin — rather  than,  say,  Zinoviev  or  Kamenev,  not  to 
mention  Trotsky — who  is  the  focus  of  the  "rehabilitation" 
campaign.  "Bukharinism"  has  been  a  popular  current 
among  sections  of  the  East  European  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racy and  among  certain  "socialist  dissident"  circles,  as 
well  as  among  Western  liberals.  Bukharin's  biographer 
Stephen  Cohen  is  representative  of  this  viewpoint,  as  the 
concluding  words  of  his  book  make  clear: 

"If. . .  reformers  succeed  in  creating  a  more  liberal  com- 
munism, a  'socialism  with  a  human  face,'  Bukharin's  out- 
look and  the  NEP-style  order  he  defended  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  after  all,  the  true  prefiguration  of  the  Com- 
munist future — the  alternative  to  Stalinism  after  Stalin." 
—  Bukharin  and  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  (1971) 

Those  social  and  economic  policies  associated  with 
Bukharin  have  exerted  a  widespread,  if  generally  under- 
ground, influence  among  reformers  in  the  East  Euro- 
pean bureaucratic/ petty-bourgeois  elite,  from  economists 
to  top  CP  politicians.  Alexander  Erlich's  The  Soviet 
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Stalin's  press  smeared  oppositionists.  Left:  Bukharin 
and  Trotslty  as  Gestapo's  running  dogs,  1938.  Right: 
Trotsky,  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  depicted  in  league  with 
Nazis  in  1936. 

Industrialization  Debate  (1960)  points  out  that:  "It  is 
astonishing  to  discover  how  many  ideas  of  Bukharin's  anti- 
Stalinist  program  of  1928-29  were  adopted  by  current 

reformers  as  their  own  "  A  later  work  by  Moshe  Lewin, 

Political  Undercurrents  in  Soviet  Economic  Debates 
(1974),  is  devoted  to  the  thesis  that  Bukharinism  is 
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Clear  the  names  of  the 

accused  in  the 
Moscow  Show  Trials! 


The  Many  Faces 
of  Opportunism. 

Fake -Trotsky  ist 
Ernest  Mandel  (left) 
and  his  organization 
plead  with  Kremlin 
to  "re-examine" 
Moscow  Trials. 
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"Among  these  men  were  numUored  several  who  played  outstanding  roles  In  the 
Russian  revolution  of  1917.  The  rapuiatlons  o(  founders  ol  the  Soviet  stale  like  ZInovlev, 
Riidok.  Trotsky  and  Bukharin  were  besmirched  or  expunged  from  the  history  books.  Today, 
no-one  doubts  ihat  the  'conlessions'  at  (he  trials  —  the  sole  basis  (or  the  prosecution  —  were 
utterly  false.  Seven  defendants  In  Ihe  third  trial,  Kresilnsky  and  others,  have  been  both  Judicially 
wlHlcaHy  exonerated.  So  have  the  military  leaders.  Tukhachevsky  and  others,  who: 
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Meanwhile,  Mandel's  "United 
Secretariat  of  the  Fourth 
International"  tails  the  anti- 
Soviet  campaign.  Press  of 
sections  mimics  logo  of 
counterrevolutionary  Polish 
Solidarnosc. 


the  major  "undercurrent"  of  economic  thought  in  the 
deformed  workers  states. 

Cohen,  Lewin  and  others  cite  such  figures  as  Ota  Sik,  the 
author  of  Dubcek's  economic  program  during  the  1968 
Prague  Spring,  and  Hungarian  reform  Stalinist  Imre  Nagy, 
executed  in  1958  by  "de-Stalinizer"  Khrushchev,  as  propo- 
nents of  Bukharinist  policies,  albeit  in  guarded  fashion. 
What  appeals  to  these  liberal  Stalinists  in  Bukharin's  eco- 
nomic ideas  is  his  opposition  to  centralized  planning  and 
his  advocacy  of  market-oriented  autonomy  for  state  enter- 
prises and  of  a  significant  private  peasant  sector. 

During  the  mid- 1920s,  the  period  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy  (NEP),  Bukharin  and  his  bloc  partners  Rykov  and 
Tomsky  represented  the  most  conservative  elements  of  the 
bureaucracy,  those  most  conciliatory  to  the  wealthier  peas- 
ants (the  kulaks)  and  petty  capitalists  (the  Nepmen). 
Bukharin  generalized  the  retreat,  the  "breathing  space" 
which  the  NEP  was  intended  to  provide  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Civil  War,  into  a  theory  that  reliance  on  the 
peasant  private  market  was  the  only  possible  road  to  social- 
ism. Hence  his  sensational  1924  challenge  to  the  kulaks, 
"Enrich  yourselves!"  (This  slogan,  a  direct  translation  of 
the  admonition  by  Guizot,  minister  of  France's  "bourgeois 
monarch"  Louis  Philippe  in  the  1830s — "enrichissez- 
vous" — was  too  much  even  for  Stalin.) 

Bukharin  actually  provided  early  on  much  of  the 
"theoretical"  justification  for  Stalin's  pronouncement  of 
the  theory  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  In  explaining  his 
theory  of  "peaceful-organic-economic"  growth  he  wrote  in 
early  1924  that  "A  victory  in  this  type  of  class  struggle  (we 
abstract  here  from  the  problem  of  the  external  order)  is  the 
final  victory  of  socialism."  Bukharin  even  developed  an 
implicit  theoretical  justification  for  the  bureaucracy.  In  a 


long  article,  "The  Bourgeois  Revolution  and  the  Proletar- 
ian Revolution"  (1922),  he  developed  his  thesis  that  the 
proletariat  as  a  class,  throughout  the  world,  was  "unripe" 
and  "unable  to  prepare  itself  for  organizing  all  of  society" 
prior  to  seizing  power. 

While  Stalin  may  have  been  a  more  sinister  figure  than 
Bukharin,  the  economic  program  of  the  Bukharin/ Rykov/ 
Tomsky  Right  Opposition  was  the  more  immediate  and 
dangerous  threat  to  the  preservation  of  proletarian  state 
power.  As  the  1927  Platform  of  the  Joint  Opposition 
pointed  out,  these  policies  led  to  "abandonment  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Marxism  that  only  a  powerful 
socialized  industry  can  help  the  peasants  transform  agri- 
culture along  collectivist  lines."  The  logic  of  this  concilia- 
tion of  petty  commodity  production  would  pose  the  threat 
of  counterrevolution:  "capitalism,  recruiting  its  strength  in 
the  country,  will  undermine  the  foundations  of  socialism  in 
the  towns." 

It  is  these  aspects  of  Bukharinism  which  are  particularly 
attractive  to  liberal  Stalinist  reformers  of  the  Dubdek  or 
Imre  Nagy  variety,  because  they  simultaneously  appear  to 
provide  for  more  "freedom" — actually  more  latitude  for  an 
educated  technocratic  elite,  from  which  they  are  drawn — 
while  claiming  to  avoid  the  harsh  necessity  of  shattering 
bureaucratic  domination  by  restoring  workers  democracy 
and  Soviets  and  extending  the  revolution  internationally. 

Bukharin's  Capitulation 

Bukharin  was  hardly  the  staunch  anti-Stalinist  his  sup- 
porters make  him  out  to  be.  Actually  he  was  a  vital  ally  of 
Stalin  in  smashing  the  United  Opposition  of  Trotsky  and 
Zinoviev/Kamenev  in  1926-27  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  bureaucracy's  power.  Stalin  found 
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Bukharin's  talents  as  a  facile  theorist  and  his  popularity 
invaluable,  and  the  lovable  "favorite  of  the  whole  party" 
soon  became  one  of  the  rabid  polemicists  against  the  left. 
Isaac  Deutscher,  in  The  Prophet  Unarmed  (1959),  de- 
scribes his  "strange,  almost  macabre  performance"  at  the 
15th  CPSU  Congress  in  October  1926,  where  his  cynical 
sneers,  vicious  character  assassination  and  sophisticated- 
sounding  pyrotechnics  caused  even  Stalin  to  laugh,  "He 
does  not  argue  with  them,  he  slaughters  them." 

"You  have  done  well  to  make  up  your  mind — this  is  the 
last  minute — the  iron  curtain  of  history  is  just  coming 
down,"  Bukharin  reportedly  told  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev 
after  the  breakup  of  the  Joint  Opposition  and  their 
capitulation  in  December  1927.  Bukharin  was  to  remain 
behind  that  "iron  curtain"  of  Stalinism  even  after  StaHn 
had  dumped  him  and  the  Right  had  become  the  Right 
Opposition.  All  Bukharin's  differences  with  Stalin  over 
industrialization  and  collectivization  were  consciously 
contained  within  the  upper  levels  of  the  Soviet  bureauc- 
racy, bounded  by  his  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  Stalinism:  that  an  apparatus  ruling  over  the  proletariat, 
not  soviet  democracy,  was  necessary. 

And  Bukharin  soon  capitulated,  in  a  manner  no  less  des- 
picable than  Zinoviev's  and  Kamenev's.  Writing  some  time 
later,  Trotsky  insisted  on  the  intra-bureaucratic  nature  of 
the  Right  Opposition's  differences  with  Stalin: 

"There  is  an  altogether  different,  but  in  its  kind  no  less 
symptomatic,  significance  in  the  100  percent  capitulation 
of  Rykov,  Tomsky,  and  Bukharin.  The  political  cohorts  of 
these  leaders  spread  far  into  the  camp  of  class  enemies.  We 
predicted  more  than  once  that  the  sharpening  of  the  crisis 
of  the  revolution  must  inevitably  throw  the  tiny  Bolshevik 
head  of  the  Right  Opposition  against  its  hefty  counter- 
revolutionary tail.  The  moment  for  this  has  arrived. 
Alarmed  by  the  mood  of  their  own  followers,  leaders  of 
the  Right  Opposition  crawled  on  their  knees  to  the  official 
leadership.  They  were  able  to  go  through  with  this  all  the 
more  easily  because  no  matter  how  acute  the  fight  has 
become  from  moment  to  moment,  it  nevertheless 
remained  a  fight  between  left  and  right  shadings  in  the 
camp  of  bureaucratic  centrism." 

—"Alarm  Signal!"  (March  1933) 

Right  down  to  his  execution  in  1938  Bukharin  never 
again  played  an  independent  political  role,  functioning 
simply  as  an  errand  boy  for  Stalin,  who  allowed  him  to  edit 
Izvestia  for  a  while.  He  was  also  permitted  to  draft  the 
notorious  "Stalin  Constitution"  of  1936,  then  hailed  as  "the 
world's  most  democratic  constitution."  Bukharin  was 
apparently  proud  of  his  role  in  producing  this  piece  of 
sophistry,  and  the  Russell  Foundation  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  in  Ken  Coates'  little  book  on  the  campaign  to 
"Bukharin's  Constitution."  This  is  his  "legacy"  to  the 
Soviet  people,  it  seems,  for: 

"The  cry  of  a  whole  new  generation  of  critics  of  the  Soviet 
Establishment  since  1956  has  been,  not  'overthrow  the 
Constitution,'  but  'enforce  the  Constitution'." 

This  amounts  to  a  stunning  criticism  of  the  current  gen- 
eration of  "Soviet  dissidents."  It  would  not  have  occurred 
to  the  Left  Oppositionists  jailed  in  the  labor  camps  of 
Vorkuta  and  Siberia  to  appeal  to  Stalin  on  the  basis  of  the 
"Bukharin  Constitution."  Nor,  obviously,  was  it  of  much 
use  to  its  author.  But,  then,  neither  were  the  rest  of  his 
voluminous  writings  on  Stalin's  behalf  against  the  Left 
Opposition.  There  is  never  much  point  to  ingratiating 
oneself  with  traitors. 


As  the  miserable  history  of  the  Right  Opposition  demon- 
strates, "Bukharinism"  was  incapable  of  being  any  "alter- 
native" to  Stalinism  as  a  "road  to  socialism."  Bukharin's 
identification  with  the  parasitic,  bonapartist  bureaucracy, 
and  his  recoil  from  the  capitalist  appetites  of  his  base, 
completely  paralyzed  any  independent  struggle  the  Bu- 
kharinites  could  have  mounted.  Attempts  by  Stalinist  re- 
formers in  East  Europe  to  implement  Bukharinist  reforms 
have  led  only  to  increased  class  tensions  and  instability. 
The  logic  of  "consistent  Bukharinism" — i.e.,  "socialism  in 
one  country"  built  through  reliance  on  market  forces,  par- 
ticularly private  peasant  agriculture — leads  ultimately  to 
unleashing  the  forces  of  capitalist  restoration. 

The  only  revolutionary  alternative  to  Stalinist  domina- 
tion of  the  degenerated/deformed  workers  states  is  the 
program  of  Trotskyism:  for  the  re-establishment  of 
workers  democracy  through  political  revolution;  for 
centralized  economic  planning  and  collectivization  of 
agriculture,  controlled  not  by  technocratic/ bureaucratic 
elites  but  by  genuine  Soviets;  for  economic  integration  of 
the  workers  states  and  extension  of  the  revolution.  And 
this  requires  the  construction  of  a  Trotskyist  vanguard 
workers  party  irreconcilably  hostile  to  all  wings  of  the 
ruling  bureaucracies.  ■ 
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In  Defense  of 
Marshal  Tukhachevsky 


REPRINTED  FROM  WORKERS  VANGUARD 
NO.  321,  14  JANUARY  1983 


Letter: 

24  November  1981 

Department  of  English 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey  07043 

The  Editor,  Workers  Vanguard 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  interesting  article  exposing  Solidarnosc  ("Pil- 
sudski  and  Counterrevolution  in  Poland",  WV  20  Nov. 
1981,  p.  7),  you  state  that  the  failure  of  the  Red  Army's 
drive  in  July-August  1920  against  Warsaw  was  due  in  part 
to  "Stalin's  insubordination." 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  most  recent  scholar  of  the 
subject.  Professor  Norman  Davies.  In  an  article  in  the  anti- 
communist  journal  Soviet  Studies  (Vol.  23,  No.  4,  April, 
1972),  Prof.  Davies  concluded  that  Stalin  was  not  guilty  of 
insubordination  (p.  584).  Davies  also  reveals  that  the  "Sta- 
lin's insubordination"  story  is  pushed  today  by  current 
Soviet  defenders  of  Marshal  Tukhachevsky,  who  had  been 
in  overall  command  of  the  operation  against  Warsaw  for 
the  Red  Army. 

Soviet  historians  do  not  speak  of  it  today,  but  Tukha- 
chevsky was  a  well-known  anti-Semite  and  right-wing 
Socialist,  not  at  all  unlike  the  Pilsudski  portrayed  in  your 
article.  Tukhachevsky's  views  were  outlined  by  a  friend  and 
ex-comrade  in  German  captivity,  the  former  French  officer 
Remy  Roure  ("Pierre  Fervacque"),  in  his  book,  Le  chef  de 
I'armee  rouge  ("Head  of  the  Red  Army"),  1 928  (see  pp.  24-5 
for  Tukhachevsky's  attacks  on  Jews  and  Bolsheviks).  Far 
from  repudiating  this  account,  Tukhachevsky  kept  up  his 
friendship  with  Roure  until  shortly  before  his  execution  in 
the  "military  purges"  of  June,  1937  (see  Fervacque's  article 
in  Le  Temps,  July  24,  1937,  p.  3). 

I  think  you  should  beware  of  repeating  judgments  that 
echo  those  of  contemporary  Soviet  historians,  even  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  latters'  views  appear  to  correspond  with 
those  of  Trotsky. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Grover  C.  Furr  III 

Reply: 

WV  replies:  We  thank  Professor  Furr  for  his  letter  draw- 
ing our  attention  to  the  continuing  circulation  of  certain 
timeworn  falsehoods  regarding  Marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Tukhachevsky.  Tukhachevsky  a  "well-known  anti- 
Semite  and  right-wing  Socialist"?  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
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Marshal  Mikhail  Tukhachevsky,  Red  Army  hero, 
murdered  In  Stalin's  purge. 

such  defamation  is  still  current — after  all,  lots  of  people 
still  "know"  that  Lenin  was  the  Kaiser's  agent  and  Trotsky 
Hitler's.  Underlying  the  questions  of  historic  fact  raised  by 
Professor  Furr  is  a  crucial  political  issue:  whether  Stalin 
was  justified  in  liquidating  the  senior  cadres  of  the  Red 
Army  officer  corps  on  the  eve  of  Hitler's  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mikhail  Tukhachevsky,  Red  Army  commander  and  Bol- 
shevik since  World  War  1,  was  executed  by  Stalin  in  1937  as 
a  German  spy;  his  wife  and  brother  died  in  prison.  He  was 
"rehabilitated"  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  thecourse  of  the  1956 
Khrushchev  revelations  which  exposed  a  fraction  of  Sta- 
lin's monstrous  crimes  against  the  October  Revolution. 
Obviously  only  the  Kremlin  archives  could  lay  bare  the  full 
depth  and  breadth  of  Stalin's  murder  and  defamation  of 
Marshal  Tukhachevsky.  We  have  drawn  on  the  limited 
materials  at  our  disposal  to  sort  out  historical  fact  from 
Stalinist  falsehoods;  it  seems  sufficient  for  the  point  at 
hand.  If  other  readers  believe  they  have  significant  new 
information  to  offer  on  this  question,  we  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  further. 

Leon  Trotsky,  in  Stalin  (1941),  wrote  of  the  young 
Tukhachevsky: 

"Until  the  conquest  of  power  b\  the  Bolshe\iks.  he  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  the  I  sarist  Army.  1  he  October  Revo- 
lution won  him  o\er  heart  and  soul.  He  not  onK  of  fered  his 
services  to  the  Red  Arm\  but  became  a  Communist.  He 
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distinguished  himself  almost  immediately  at  the  front,  and 
within  a  year  had  become  a  general  of  the  Red  Army.  His 
brilliance  as  a  strategist  was  acknowledged  by  admiring 
foes  who  were  the  victims  of  that  very  brilliance." 

Trotsky,  as  Tukhachevsky's  immediate  commander  dur- 
ing the  1920  Polish  campaign,  was  certainly  in  a  position  to 
know  what  occurred  then.  Writing  in  October  1 939,  shortly 
after  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  and  the  entry  of  Soviet  troops 
into  eastern  Poland,  Trotsky  gives  the  following  account  of 
Stalin's  earlier  betrayal: 

"But  Stalin  also  has  his  personal  motive  for  the  invasion  of 
Poland,  as  almost  always,  a  motive  of  vengeance.  In  1920 
Tukhachevsky,  the  future  marshal,  led  the  Red  troops 
against  Warsaw.  The  future  Marshal  Yegorov  advanced 
toward  Lemberg[Lw6w].  With  Yegorov  was  Stalin.  When 
it  became  clear  that  Tukhachevsky  was  menaced  on  the 
Vistula  by  a  counterattack,  the  Moscow  command  or- 
dered Yegorov  to  turn  north  in  the  direction  of  Lublin,  in 
order  to  help  Tukhachevsky.  But  Stalin  feared  that  Tukha- 
chevsky, after  having  taken  Warsaw,  would  'seize' 
Lemberg,  thus  depriving  him  of  this  achievement.  Hidden 
behind  the  authority  of  Stalin,  Yegorov  did  not  fulfill  the 
order  of  the  general  staff.  Only  four  days  later,  when  the 
critical  situation  of  Tukhachevsky  became  acute,  did  the 
armies  of  Yegorov  turn  north  toward  Lublin.  But  it  was 
already  too  late.  The  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  In  the  high 
councils  of  the  party  and  of  the  army,  all  knew  that  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  crushing  of  Tukhachevsky  was  Sta- 
lin. The  present  invasion  of  Poland  and  the  seizure  of 
Lemberg  is  thus  for  Stalin  a  revenge  for  the  grandiose  fail- 
ure of  J  920." 

— Trotsky,  Portraits,  Political  and  Personal 
(reprint  of  an  article  dated  2  October  1939) 

This  is  confirmed  in  Wollenberg's  The  Red  Army,  where 
both  Tukhachevsky  and  Pilsudski  are  quoted  in  detail; 
their  statements  fully  confirm  Trotsky's  account.  We  have 
previously  written  on  the  1920  Polish  campaign,  in  partic- 
ular in  our  article  "The  Bolsheviks  and  the  'Export  of  Rev- 
olution'," in  Spartacist  No.  29,  Summer  1980. 

Professor  Purr's  letter  cites  as  his  "authority"  the  article 
in  Soviet  Studies  by  Norman  Davies,  an  open  admirer  of 
Pilsudski's  "iron  will."  But  far  from  acquitting  Stalin  of 
insubordination,  this  article  in  fact  confirms  Stalin's  delib- 
erate defiance  of  the  directives  of  Lenin  and  the  Politburo. 
Davies  acknowledges  "the  absence  of  coordination 
between  the  Soviet  Western  Command  [under  Tukha- 
chevsky] and  the  three  armies  of  the  South-Western  Com- 
mand [led  by  Stalin  and  Yegorov].  Despite  an  order  of  13 
August  to  assist  the  Western  Front,  the  South-Western 
Command   played   no  significant  part  in  the  battle 

whatsoever  "  He  goes  on  to  describe  Stalin's  opposition 

to  a  planned  division  of  the  South-Western  Command 
which  would  have  placed  a  major  section  under  Tukha- 
chevsky's command:  "...there  is  definite  proof  that  he 
accepted  the  Politburo's  plan  with  bad  grace.  On  4  August, 
when  Lenin  informed  him  of  the  proposed  division  of  the 
South-West  Front,  he  cabled  back:  'The  Politburo  ought 
not  to  bother  with  such  trifles'."  After  vacillating  under 
pressure  from  Stalin,  Kamenev  finally  ordered  the  Twelfth 
Army  and  the  First  Cavalry  Army  (the  "Konarmia")  trans- 
ferred on  August  13 — an  order  which  Stalin,  as  political 
commissar,  refused  to  sign.  According  to  Davies,  Stalin  did 
not  directly  countermand  this  order,  but  instead  "ordered 
the  Konarmia  on  1 2  August  to  besiege  Lwow,  knowing  that 
it  was  due  to  be  transferred  to  the  West ....  Was  it  to  spite 
Tukhachevsky,  as  Trotsky  and  other  more  recent  Soviet 
commentators  have  maintained?  Was  it  to  win  glory?  Was 
it  to  enmesh  the  'Konarmia'  in  an  engagement  from  which 


no  order  of  Kamenev's  could  extract  it? . . .  All  one  can  say 
for  certain  is  that  Stalin  was  profoundly  suspicious  of  the 
regrouping, . . .  that  he  did  nothing  to  help  it  but  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  open  insubordination"  (our  emphasis).  No, 
not  open  insubordination^ — underhanded,  treacherous 
sabotage  and  subterfuge!  Davies  concludes  by  blaming 
Tukhachevsky  for  having  "angered  Egorov  and  Stalin"  and 
attributes  the  Red  Army's  defeat  at  Warsaw  to  this  "cumu- 
lative friction"!  (Perhaps  Trotsky  too  was  guilty  of  having 
"angered"  Stalin,  his  exile  and  assassination  on  Stalin's 
orders  also  the  result  of  "cumulative  friction"?) 

One  of  the  principal  architects  of  the  mechanization  and 
scientific  modernization  of  the  Red  Army,  Tukhachev- 
sky's outstanding  military  career  is  well  documented.  Like- 
wise are  the  myriad  Stalinist  Hes  invented  to  justify  the 
murder  of  a  brilliant  Red  Army  officer  whose  only  crime 
was  to  present  a  potential  threat  to  Stalin's  power.  Tukha- 
chevsky's early  military  victories  included  the  rout  of  the 
anti-Bolshevik  Kronstadt  Uprising  in  1921 — hardly  theact 
of  a  "right-wing  Socialist."  An  improbable  characteriza- 
tion as  well  of  his  political  deviations:  in  fact,  he  bent  the 
stick  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  seeing  an  International 
Red  Army  as  the  instrument  of  world  revolution. 

To  leave  unchallenged  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism 
would  be  to  suggest  that  Stalin  shot  Tukhachevsky  legiti- 
mately as  a  secret  anti-Semite  and  Nazi  sympathizer.  Pro- 
fessor Furr  cites  the  testimony  of  a  French  officer  interned 
with  Tukhachevsky  in  a  German  prisoner-of-war  camp  at 
Ingolstadt  during  WW  L  At  that  time  a  pan-Slavist  nation- 
alist and  bonapartist,  Tukhachevsky  may  well  have  said,  as 
Roure  asserts,  "I  detest  socialists,  Jews  and  Christians." 
But  like  many  other  young  tsarist  officers,  under  the 
impact  of  war  and  revolution  he  was  won  to  the  Bolshevik 
cause.  . 

After  the  1928  publication  of  Roure's  book,  Tukha- 
chevsky himself  repudiated  his  earlier  views  when  a  group 


Tukhachevsky 
was  won  to 
Bolshevism 
during  the 
October 
Revolution. 
At  age  26,  the 
brilliant  general 
led  the  main 
Soviet  forces 
in  the  Polish 
campaign. 
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For  Unconditional  Defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 


A  Program  Of 
Victory  For  The 
Soviet  Union 


THE 


MIUTANT 


SOCHUST  AVriAL 


To  defend  the  USSR  as 
the  main  fortress  of  the 
world  proletariat,  against 
all  assaults  of  world  im- 
pcrinlism  and  of  internal 
counter-revolution,  is  the 
most  important  duty  of 
every  claas-conscious 
worker. 

—  LEON  TROTSKY 


LA  VERITE 


POVR  SAUVER  L'U.R.S.S., 
tout  le  pouvoir  aux 
Comitit  Ouvriert  et  Paytant  ! 
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International  Trotskylst  movement  upheld  unconditional  military  defense  of  USSR  during  WWII. 


of  French  officers  offered  a  toast  in  memory  of  their  com- 
mon imprisonment:  "1  became  a  Marxist.  I  never  think  of 
my  views  at  Ingolstadt  without  regretting  them,  since  they 
could  cause  doubts  about  my  devotion  to  the  Soviet 
motherland"  (Alexandrov,  The  Tukhachevsky  Affair). 
Among  the  officers  in  attendance  was  Remy  Roure 
himself. 

A  most  persuasive  argument  against  the  imputation  of 
anti-Semitism  to  Tukhachevsky  was  his  long-standing 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  composer  Dmitri  Shostakovich, 
who  drew  heavily  on  Jewish  musical  traditions  in  his  work 
and  sought  to  make  his  music  a  statement  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in  Europe.  According  to  Solomon 
Volkov's  Testimony  (1979),  an  account  of  Shostakovich's 
life  based  on  conversations  with  him,  the  composer  said,  "I 
broke  with  even  good  friends  if  I  saw  they  had  any  anti- 
Semitic  tendencies."  Yet  Shostakovich  reportedly  de- 
scribed his  symphonies  as  tombstones  for  his  murdered 
friends,  among  them  Mikhail  Tukhachevsky. 

No,  anti-Semitism  was  Stalin's  weapon,  used  against 
Trotsky  and  the  communists  of  the  Left  Opposition,  the 
Old  Bolsheviks,  anyone  who  stood  in  his  way  as  he  consol- 
idated his  bureaucratic  stranglehold  over  the  first  prole- 
tarian state.  While  never  a  Trotskyist,  Tukhachevsky 
resisted  enormous  pressure  and  refused  to  publish  a  single 
condemnation,  or  even  criticism,  of  his  former  com- 
mander. As  late  as  1928  he  was  still  quoting  Trotsky  as  a 
military  authority  in  his  contribution  to  Armed  Insur- 
rection, the  classic  "Third  Period"  textbook  on  military 
tactics  by  A.  Neuberg — actually  a  pseudonym  for  a  group 
of  Comintern  military  experts  which  included  Tukha- 
chevsky, Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  German  Communist  (and  later 
Trotskyist)  Erich  Wollenberg,  CI  org  sec  Piatnitsky  and 
Unschlicht  (the  latter  two  both  Old  Bolsheviks  executed  by 
Stalin).  In  his  1970  introduction  to  the  book,  Wollenberg 
points  to  the  origin  of  the  "anti-Semite"  slanders: 

"The  most  absurd  legends  were  put  about  to  explain  the 
background  to  Tukhachevsky's  liquidation,  and  indeed 
are  still  believed  to  this  day.  'Diabolical  intrigue  by  SS 
General  Heidrich  who  smuggled  forged  documents  into 
the  hands  of  Benes  in  order  to  weaken  the  Soviet  army  by 
having  it  decapitated  of  its  commanders';  'Conspiracy 
between  General  Fritsch  and  Tukhachevsky  to  overthrow 
Hitler  and  Stalin';  'The  "anti-semite"  from  the  Russian 
elite  sympathized  with  Hitler';  etc.,  etc.  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  'Tukha'  was  liquidated  by  Stalin  as  a  mem- 


ber of  an  oppositional  group  whose  best-known  members 
included  the  Old  Bolsheviks  Bukharin  and  Rykov.  and  in 
the  army  the  'Jew'  Gamarnik,  political  commissar,  and  the 
'Jew'  and  army  general  Yakir!  'Tukha'  was  denounced  by 
Radek,  who  in  his  own  trial  hoped  to  save  his  skin  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
connection  with  the  soviet  democratic  opposition." 

In  fact,  there  was  a  Gestapo  plot  to  frame  Tukha  by  pro- 
viding falsified  documents  naming  him  as  a  German  spy — 
the  convenient  pretext  Stalin  needed  to  eliminate  a 
potentially  dangerous  adversary.  In  his  1939  work  In 
Stalin's  Secret  Service,  W.G.  Krivitsky,  chief  of  Soviet  Mil- 
itary Intelligence  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of  Tukha- 
chevsky's murder,  described  the  GPU/Gestapo  frame-up. 
After  piecing  together  the  plot  Krivitsky  wrote  bitterly, 
" . . .  from  my  vantage  point  in  the  Intelligence  Service,  I  saw 
Stahn  extend  the  hand  of  secret  friendship  to  Hitler.  I  saw 
him,  while  thus  paying  court  to  the  Nazi  leader,  execute  the 
great  generals  of  the  Red  Army,  Tukhachevsky,  and  the 
other  chiefs  with  whom  and  under  whom  I  had  worked  for 
years  in  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  socialism." 
In  77?^  Great  Game  Soviet  master  spy  Leopold  Trepper,  a 
Polish  Jew  and  Communist,  wrote: 

"The  Red  Army  was  the  last  bastion  to  be  removed;  it 
alone  still  eluded  his  control.  For  the  Stalin  regime, 
liquidating  the  leaders  of  the  army  became  an  urgent 
objective.  Since  the  leaders  in  question  were  old  Bolshe- 
viks who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  October 
Revolution,  and  since  an  accusation  like  'Trotskyite'  or 
'Zinovievist'  against  a  Tukhachevski  would  not  stick,  it 
was  necessary  to  strike  hard  and  with  great  strength.  Sta- 
lin used  the  complicity  of  Hitler  to  murder  the  army  of  the 
Russian  people." 

Trepper  goes  on  to  tell  the  account,  related  to  him  in  1943 
by  Giering  of  the  Gestapo,  of  how  at  Stalin's  initiative  Nazi 
Intelligence  provided  faked  documents  to  prove  Tukha- 
chevsky was  conspiring  with  the  Wehrmacht.  However, 
these  documents  were  never  introduced  until  after  Tukha- 
chevsky had  already  been  shot.  His  summary  execution 
was  ordered  on  the  basis  of  his  activities  collaborating  with 
the  German  military,  carrying  out  what  was  from  1922 
until  1935  official  Soviet  policy. 

In  fact  Tukha  and  his  fellow  "co-conspirator,"  the 
Jewish  Red  Army  commissar  Yan  B.  Gamarnik,  were 
among  the  hardest  opponents  of  German  Nazism.  When 
Hitler  came  to  power,  they  had  demanded  immediate 
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suspension  of  military  relations  with  the  Reichswehr,  in 
opposition  to  Stalin.  Isaac  Deutscher,  in  Stalin  (1949), 
describes  Tukhachevsky's  report  to  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  in  January  1936:  "His  speech  was  remarkable 
for  its  shrewd  anticipation  of  Hitler's  methods  of  warfare 
and  for  its  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  danger  from 
the  Third  Reich.  Tukhachevsky's  emphatic  warning 
sharply  contrasted  with  Stalin's  ambiguity."  Liquidation 
of  the  anti-Nazi  generals  became  essential  for  the  consum- 
mation of  Stalin's  policy,  the  1939  Hitler-Stalin  pact. 
Trepper  describes  the  purge  that  followed  Tukhachevsky's 
execution: 

"The  blood  of  Red  Army  soldiers  flowed:  13  out  of  19  com- 
manders of  army  troops,  1 10  out  of  135  commanders  of 
divisions  and  brigades,  half  the  commanders  of  reg- 
iments, and  most  of  the  political  commissars  were 
executed.  The  Red  Army,  bled  white,  was  hardly  an  army 
at  all  now,  and  it  would  not  be  again  for  years. 
"The  Germans  exploited  this  situation  to  the  full — " 

In  1941  Hitler's  troops  invaded  the  Soviet  Union;  to  defeat 

them  cost  the  lives  of  20  million  Russians. 

Trepper  captured  the  bitterness  and  bewilderment  of 

those  who  watched  Stalin's  terror.against  the  heroes  of  the 

Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  But  he  also  recognized  who 

did  not  capitulate: 

"All  those  who  did  not  rise  up  against  the  Stalinist  machine 
are  responsible,  collectively  responsible.  1  am  no  exception 


to  this  verdict. 

"But  who  did  protest  at  the  time?  Who  rose  up  to  voice  his 
outrage? 

"The  Trotskyites  can  lay  claim  to  this  honor.  Following 
the  example  of  their  leader,  who  was  rewarded  for  his 
obstinacy  with  the  end  of  an  ice-axe,  they  fought  Stalin- 
ism to  the  death,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  who  did.  By 
the  time  of  the  great  purges,  they  could  only  shout  their 
rebellion  in  the  freezing  wastelands  where  they  had  been 
dragged  in  order  to  be  exterminated.  In  the  camps,  their 
conduct  was  admirable.  But  their  voices  were  lost  in  the 
tundra. 

"Today,  the  Trotskyites  have  a  right  to  accuse  those  who 
once  howled  along  with  the  wolves.  Let  them  not  forget, 
however,  that  they  had  the  enormous  advantage  over  us  of 
having  a  coherent  political  system  capable  of  replacing 
Stalinism.  They  had  something  to  cling  to  in  the  midst  of 
their  profound  distress  at  seeing  the  revolution  betrayed. 
They  did  not  'confess,'  for  they  knew  that  their  confession 
would  serve  neither  the  party  nor  socialism." 

We  trust  that  we  have  adequately  demonstrated  that 
Professor  Furr  has  been  misled  by  his  "authorities."  If  there 
are  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  who  would  honor 
Marshal  Tukhachevsky,  and  seek  to  clear  away  the  filthy 
Stalinist  slanders  against  his  memory,  this  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Russian 
working  class  recovers  the  banner  of  the  Red  Army's 
founder,  Leon  Trotsky,  and  returns  it  to  its  rightful  place, 
waving  high  over  Red  Square.  ■ 
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Heroic  Soviet  Spy  Leopold  Trepper: 

On  Stalin's  Sabotage 
of  Soviet  Defense 


Leopold  Trepper  was  the  head  of  the  Soviet  espionage 
network  which  operated  in  Nazi-occupied  Western 
Europe,  the  "Red  Orchestra,"  as  it  was  dubbed  by  German 
army  counterintelHgence.  Trepper  and  Richard  Sorge 
(who  operated  out  of  Tokyo)  were  typical  of  those  Trotsky 
referred  to  as  the  "Reiss  Faction"  of  the  Soviet  state  appa- 
ratus. They,  like  Ignace  Reiss  (a  GPU  official  who  was 
assassinated  in  1937,  six  weeks  after  he  denounced  Stalin 
and  declared  for  Trotsky's  Fourth  International)  and  many 
others  of  lesser  fame,  anguished  over  the  horrors  of  Stalin- 
ism but  remained  politically  paralyzed,  burying  them- 
selves in  the  Soviet  military/ intelligence  apparatus.  They 
accomplished  brilliant  work,  heroically  risking  their  lives 
to  defend  the  USSR.  Yet  Stalin,  blinded  by  his  pact  with 
Hitler  (which  Gorbachev  now  declares  a  smart  maneuver), 
ignored  their  information  about  the  Nazi  invasion  plans. 

The  Stalinist  terror  apparatus  treated  Trepper  and  Sorge 
no  differently  from  countless  others.  Immediately  upon 
Trepper's  return  to  Moscow  in  January  1945,  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Lubianka  where  he  stayed  for 
almost  ten  years.  There  he  learned  from  a  captured  Japa- 
nese general  that  the  Soviet  government  had  refused  to 
exchange  Sorge  after  his  capture  in  1941,  and  allowed  the 
Japanese  government  to  execute  him  in  November  1944. 
Trepper  himself  was  freed  from  prison  only  after  Stalin's 
death. 

Working  with  the  Red  Orchestra  in  Berlin  after  1939  was 
the  anti-fascist  resistance  group  led  by  Arvid  Harnack  and 
Harro  Schulze-Boysen,  an  intelligence  officer  in  Goring's 
air  force  ministry.  The  Schulze-Boysen  group  was  broken 
up  by  the  Nazis  in  the  summer  of  1942  when  more  than  50 
were  executed,  including  the  two  leaders. 

We  reprint  below  an  excerpt  from  the  memoirs  of 
Leopold  Trepper,  The  Great  Game  (New  York,  1977). 


On  December  18,  1940,  Hitler  signed  Directive  Num- 
ber 21,  better  known  as  Operation  Barbarossa.  The  first 
sentence  of  this  plan  was  explicit:  "The  German  armed 
forces  must  be  ready  before  the  end  of  the  war  against 
Great  Britain  to  defeat  the  Soviet  Union  by  means  of  a 
Blitzkrieg." 

Richard  Sorge  warned  the  Center  immediately;  he  for- 
warded them  a  copy  of  the  directive.  Week  after  week,  the 
heads  of  Red  Army  Intelligence  received  updates  on  the 
Wehrmacht's  preparations.  At  the  beginning  of  1941, 
Schulze-Boysen  sent  the  Center  precise  information  on  the 
operation  being  planned:  massive  bombardments  of  Len- 
ingrad, Kiev,  and  Vyborg;  the  number  of  divisions 
involved — In  February,  I  sent  a  detailed  dispatch  giving  the 
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exact  number  of  divisions  withdrawn  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  sent  to  the  east.  In  May,  through  the  Soviet 
military  attache  in  Vichy,  General  Susloparov,  I  sent  the 
proposed  plan  of  attack,  and  indicated  the  original  date. 
May  15,  then  the  revised  date,  and  the  final  date.  On  May 
12,  Sorge  warned  Moscow  that  150  German  divisions  were 
massed  along  the  frontier.  On  the  15th,  he  cited  June  21st 
for  the  beginning  of  the  operations,  a  date  that  was  con- 
firmed by  Schulze-Boysen  in  Berlin.... 

He  who  closes  his  eyes  sees  nothing,  even  in  the  full  light 
of  day.  This  was  the  case  with  Stalin  and  his  entourage.  The 
generalissimo  preferred  to  trust  his  political  instinct  rather 
than  the  secret  reports  piled  up  on  his  desk.  Convinced  that 
he  had  signed  an  eternal  pact  of  friendship  with  Germany, 
he  sucked  on  the  pipe  of  peace.  He  had  buried  his  toma- 
hawk and  he  was  not  ready  to  dig  it  up  yet. 

Thirty  years  after  the  war  was  over.  Marshal  Golikov, 
writing  in  a  Soviet  historical  review,  officially  confirmed 
the  value  of  the  information  received. 

"The  Soviet  Intelligence  Services  had  learned  in  good 
time  the  dates  of  the  attack  against  the  USSR  and  had 

given  the  alarm  before  it  was  too  late  The  intelligence 

services  provided  accurate  information  regarding  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  Hitler's  Germany,  the  exact  number  of 
armed  forces,  the  quantities  of  arms,  and  the  strategic  plans 
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of  the  commanders  of  the  Wehrmacht. . . ." 

Marshal  Golikov  was  in  a  good  position  to  make  such  a 
statement.  From  June,  1940,  to  July,  1941,  he  was  the 
Director  of  Red  Army  Intelligence.  If  the  Russian  chiefs  of 
staff  were  so  well  informed,  what  was  the  reason  for  the 
debacle  after  the  German  attack?  The  answer  is  no  doubt 
contained  in  a  note  Golikov  himself  addressed  to  his  serv- 
ices on  March  20,  1941: 

"All  the  documents  claiming  that  war  is  imminent  must 
be  regarded  as  forgeries  emanating  from  British  or  even 
German  sources." 

On  the  most  important  dispatches  sent  to  him  by  Sorge, 
Schulze-Boysen,  and  me,  Golikov  noted  in  the  margin 
"Double  agent"  or  "British  source."... 

On  June  21,  1941,  we  had  confirmation  from  Vasily 
Maximovich  and  Schulze-Boysen  that  the  invasion  was  set 
for  the  next  day.  There  was  still  time  to  put  the  Red  Army 
in  a  state  of  alert.  I  rushed  to  Vichy  with  Leo  Gross- 
vogel ....  I  insisted  that  Susloparov  send  the  dispatch.  Late 
that  evening  I  went  back  to  my  hotel.  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing the  manager  woke  me  up,  shouting  in  my  ear, 

"It's  happened,  Monsieur  Gilbert!  Germany  is  at  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union!" 

On  the  23rd,  Wolosiuk,  the  attache  for  the  army  air  force 
under  Susloparov,  arrived  in  Vichy,  having  left  Moscow  a 
few  hours  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  told  me  that 
before  his  departure,  he  had  been  called  in  to  see  the 
Director,  who  had  given  him  a  message  for  me: 

"You  can  tell  Otto" — my  code  name — "that  I  have 


passed  on  the  information  on  the  imminence  of  the  Ger- 
man attack  to  the  big  boss.  The  big  boss  is  amazed  that  a 
man  like  Otto,  an  old  militant  and  an  intelligence  man, 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  intoxicated  by  English  propa- 
ganda. You  can  tell  him  again  that  the  big  boss  is  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  war  with  Germany  will  not  start 
before  1944—" 

The  "complete  conviction"  of  the  big  boss,  Stalin,  was  to 
be  expensive.  Having  decapitated  the  Red  Army  in  1937 — 
which  was  responsible  for  the  first  defeats — the  inspired 
strategist  then  turned  over  what  was  left  of  the  army  to 
Hitler's  hordes.  During  the  first  hours  of  the  German 
offensive — in  defiance  of  all  the  evidence,  and  because  he 
had  the  idea  of  a  planted  rumor  so  firmly  in  mind — he 
refused  to  allow  a  counterattack  

The  results:  the  airfields  pounded  by  German  bombers; 
the  airplanes  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground;  the  Ger- 
man fighter  planes  masters  of  the  sky,  transforming  the 
Russian  plains  into  graveyards  strewn  with  demolished 
tanks.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
whom  Stalin  had  forbidden  to  put  their  troops  on  alert, 
received  the  order  to  drive  the  enemy  outside  their  bor- 
ders. By  this  time  the  armored  divisions  of  the  Wehrmacht 
had  already  penetrated  several  hundred  kilometers  into 
Soviet  territory. 

It  would  take  the  sacrifices  of  a  whole  nation  rising  up 
against  its  invader  to  reverse  the  military  situation.  But 
meanwhile,  Stalin's  error  would  cost  Russia  millions  of 
lives  and  prolong  the  war.  ■ 
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Interim  Preliminary  Agreement 
for  Common  Work  in  Japan 


Spartacist  prints  below  an  agreement  between  the  iSt 
and  a  Japanese  Group. 


1.  The  iSt  and  the  Japanese  Group  recognize  the  vital 
and  urgent  necessity  to  forge  an  authentic  Trotskyist  van- 
guard party  in  Japan,  rooted  in  the  proletariat  and 
organized  according  to  Leninist  norms  as  codified  in  the 
Organizational  Resolution  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International. 

2.  Such  a  party  can  only  be  created  by  waging  an  uncom- 
promising struggle  against  the  anti-Marxist  state-capitalist 
theories  of  the  Japanese  fake-Trotskyist  "far  left."  Writing 
about  the  USSR  in  January  1921,  V.l.  Lenin  noted:  "A 
workers'  state  is  an  abstraction.  What  we  actually  have  is  a 
workers'  state,  with  this  peculiarity,  first,  that  it  is  not  the 
working  class  but  the  peasant  population  that  pre- 
dominates in  the  country,  and,  secondly  that  it  is  a  work- 
ers' state  with  bureaucratic  distortions."  In  comrade 
Lenin's  acute  observation,  subsequently  deepened  and 
expanded  by  Trotsky  and  the  Left  Opposition  in  their 
struggle  against  the  consolidating  Stalinist  bureaucracy, 
are  laid  bare  both  the  roots  of  Stalinism  and  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  Soviet  Union  against  imperialism  and  cap- 
italist counterrevolution.  The  iSt  and  the  Japanese  Group 
uphold  the  analysis  and  programmatic  conclusions  of  L.D. 
Trotsky  expressed  in  The  Revolution  Betrayed  and  In 
Defense  of  Marxism.  Only  a  party  that  steadfastly  defends 
the  Soviet  Union  will  win  the  Soviet  proletariat  to  the  ban- 
ner of  Trotskyism  and  be  capable  of  leading  a  successful 


proletarian  political  revolution  against  the  parasitic  Sta- 
linist bureaucracy.  In  Japan  today  the  acid  test  for  Trot- 
skyists  is  the  Russian  question.  In  Trotsky's  words:  "It  is 
the  duty  of  revolutionaries  to  defend  every  conquest  of  the 
working  class  even  though  it  may  be  distorted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  hostile  forces.  Those  who  cannot  defend  old  posi- 
tions will  never  conquer  new  ones." 

3.  We  stand  for  unconditional  military  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  deformed  workers  states  against 
imperialism  and  internal  counterrevolution.  We  therefore 
unconditionally  defend  the  Soviet  Union's  right  and  indeed 
obligation  to  have  such  nuclear  weapons  as  are  required  to 
counter  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  imperialists.  The  Japa- 
nese Group  agrees  with  the  iSt's  positions  on  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  and  joins  the  iSt  in  denouncing  the  reaction- 
ary anti-Soviet  alliance  of  the  Chinese  Stalinists  and  U.S. 
imperialism. 

4.  Further  the  Japanese  Group  endorses  the  5  October 
1986  iSt  telegram  addressed  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Soviet  Navy  regarding  the  recent  accident  aboard  a  Soviet 
submarine  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

5.  The  main  enemy  is  at  home!  In  Japan  it  is  therefore 
the  elementary  duty  of  revolutionaries  to  oppose  Japanese 
imperialism's  revanchist  and  chauvinist  claims  to  the  four 
so-called  Northern  Islands,  now  part  of  the  USSR.  For  the 
right  of  unrestricted  passage  of  all  Soviet  ships  through  the 
Tsushima,  Soya  and  Tsugaru  Straits  and  all  other  pas- 
sages connecting  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Pacific! 

6.  The  Japanese  Group  defends  workers  democracy  and 
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decisively  rejects  the  gangsterism  and  thuggery  that  the 
Japanese  "far  lefts"  inflict  upon  each  other's  organiza- 
tions. Such  behavior  has  everything  in  common  with  the 
most  infamous  methods  of  Stalinism  and  must  be  rooted 
out  of  the  workers  movement. 

7.  A  Trotskyist  party  must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people.  In 
Japan  this  means  championing  and  defending  the 
oppressed  and  discriminated-against  minorities  in  Japa- 
nese society — the  Ainu,  the  Koreans,  the  Chinese,  the  so- 
called  half-castes  and  the  burakumin. 

8.  Trotskyists  in  Japan  must  also,  as  a  central  part  of 
their  ongoing  work,  consciously  and  persistently  struggle 
against  the  pervasive  oppression  of  women  in  Japanese 
society.  Japanese  women,  as  a  part  of  the  leadership  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  will  be  a  powerful  force  for  workers 
revolution. 

9.  It  is  the  Japanese  Group's  intention  to  study  not  only 
the  basic  documents  of  the  iSt,  but  to  learn  more  about 
specific  positions  of  iSt  sections  on  various  problems  and 
events  in  the  world  so  as  to  become  a  fighting  propaganda 
group  capable  of  fully  articulating  the  policies  of  the  iSt 
and  of  intervening  as  Trotskyists  in  various  struggles  and 
movements.  The  Leninist  party  in  Japan  will  be  built  from 
above  through  splits  and  fusions  of  the  Japanese  ostensi- 
bly revolutionary  organizations. 

10.  It  is  the  perspective  of  the  iSt  and  the  Japanese 
Group,  after  a  period  of  study  and  common  work,  to  fuse 
and  forge  a  Japanese  section  of  the  iSt. 

11.  The  iSt  will  assist  the  Japanese  Group  by  making 
available  such  literature  as  will  aid  in  this  process. 

12.  The  iSt  and  the  Japanese  Group  look  forward  to  an 
early  exchange  of  visits  of  representatives. 

13.  In  order  to  facilitate  common  work  and  integration 
into  a  common  international  organization,  the  Japanese 
Group  members  will  undertake  the  study  of  English.  For  its 
part  the  iSt  will  assign  suitable  comrades  to  begin  to  learn 
Japanese. 

14.  In  the  period  for  which  this  agreement  will  be  in 
effect  the  Japanese  Group  will  assist  the  iSt  by  translating 
into  Japanese  and  producing  selected  fundamental  doc- 
uments, and  arranging  for  a  modest  distribution  of  these 
and  other  English-language  materials  in  Japan. 

15.  As  a  culmination  of  these  perspectives  we  look  for- 
ward to  an  educational  international  summer  camp  to  be 
held  in  1987. 

16.  In  matters  of  mutual  concern  regarding  Japan,  both 
parties  to  this  interim  preliminary  agreement  will  consult. 

17.  In  the  spirit  of  the  above  agreement  and  as  a  first  step 
in  implementing  this  agreement,  iSt  representatives  and 
comrades  from  the  Japanese  Group  will  on  Sunday  26 
October  1986  visit  Tama  Cemetery  in  Tokyo  and  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  grave  of  heroic  Soviet  spies  Richard  Sorge 
and  Ozaki  Hotsumi.  Inscribed  in  English  and  Japanese  on 
the  wreath  will  be:  "In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Richard 
Sorge,  hero  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Ozaki  Hotsumi  who 
died  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  international  proletariat. 
[Signed  by  both  groups.]" 

Forward  to  a  Japanese  Trotskyist  party  that  will  stop 
at  nothing  short  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat! 
Forward  to  the  rebirth  of  the  Fourth  International! 

Signed  by  representatives  of  the  iSt 

and  the  Japanese  Group 

Tokyo  (Tama  Cemetery),  26  October  1986 


The  grave  of  Richard  Sorge,  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  Tol(yo's  Tama  Cemetery.  Inscription  placed  by  iSt 
and  the  Japanese  Group  honors  Sorge  and  fellow 
Soviet  spy  Ozaki  Hotsumi,  "who  died  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  the  international  proletariat." 
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The  Poland  of  Luxemburg 
vs.  the  Poland  of  PilsudskI 


Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionary 
Jewish  Worlcer 


The  following  article,  translated  from  the  German 
edition  of  Spartacist  No.  13,  Autumn  1987,  is  a  review 
of  Memoirs  of  a  Jewish  Revolutionary  by  the  Polish 
worker  Hersh  Mendel.  Published  originally  in  Yiddish  in 
1959  (I.L.  Peretz  Library,  Tel  Aviv),  translations  were  sub- 
sequently published  in  German  (Rotbuch  Verlag,  Berlin, 
1979)  and  French  (Presses  uhiversitaires  de  Grenoble, 
1982).  An  English  edition  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
September  1988. 


In  tlie  days  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Communist  Interna- 
tional, it  was  said,  "The  German  party  is  the  biggest,  the 
Polish  party  is  the  best."  The  Polish  party  was  the  party  of 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  the  Jewish-Polish  woman  who  fought — 


and  died — for  the  German  workers  revolution  of  1918-19; 
this  party,  though  condemned  to  illegality  throughout  its 
existence,  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  Polish 
proletariat. 

With  the  rise  of  Polish  Solidarnosc  and  its  consolida- 
tion as  a  company  union  for  the  CIA,  the  Pope  and  West 
German  bankers,  the  imperialists  and  their  lackeys  on  the 
left  hailed  this  agency  for  social  counterrevolution  as  rep- 
resenting the  tradition  of  the  Polish  working  class.  This  is  a 
lie.  Solidarnosc  is  a  capitalist-restorationist  outfit  whose 
idol  is  the  fascistic  dictator  of  Poland  in  the  1 920s  and  '30s, 
Marshal  Jozef  Pilsudski.  In  December  1981,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  Jaruzelski  regime  spiked  Solidarnosc'  coun- 
terrevolutionary bid  for  power.  The  greatest  crime  of  the 
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Vllna,  Poland,  1905.  Polish  and  Russian  Social  Democrats  and  members  of  the  Jewish 
Bund  demonstrate  in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  tsarist  pogroms.  Right:  Hersh 
Mendel  at  the  front  in  Russia  during  the  Civil  War,  1918. 
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Three  Generations  of  Polish  Revolutionary  Socialism 


Columbia  University  Press 

Adolf  Warski 
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Henryk  Walecki 


Were  Kostrzewa 


Waryhski— Leader  of  the 
party  Proletariat  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century; 
Marchlewski,  Jogiches  and 
Luxemburg  of  the  SDKPiL 
leadership;  Adolph  Warski, 
Henryk  Walecki,  Wera 
Kostrzewa— the 
"Three  W's"  of  the 
early  Communist  Party. 


Polish  Stalinist  bureaucracy  is  to  have  driven  a  large  part  of 
the  Polish  working  class  into  the  arms  of  clerical- 
nationalist  reaction. 

It  is  the  heroic  revolutionary  Rosa  Luxemburg  who  is 
representative  of  the  real  tradition  of  the  Polish  working 
class.  As  a  woman,  a  communist  and  a  Jew,  Rosa 
Luxemburg  is  triply  hated  by  the  reactionary  nationalist 
forces  of  Solidarnosc,  and  by  the  nationalist  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  as  well.  Most  of  the  few  remaining  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  who  survived  the  Nazi  Holocaust  (and 
the  postwar  pogroms  led  by  anti-Communist  nationalists) 
were  driven  out  of  Poland  by  an  anti-Semitic  campaign 
orchestrated  by  Stalinist  bureaucrat  Mieczyslaw  Moczarin 
1968.  The  Polish  proletariat  needs  to  be  rearmed.  There  is  a 
proud  history  to  be  recaptured.  From  Ludwik  Waryhski's 
party  Proletariat  of  the  early  1880s  to  the  Social  Democ- 
racy of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  (SDKPiL) 
of  Luxemburg,  Leo  Jogiches,  Felix  Dzerzhinsky  and 
Julian  Marchlewski  to  the  early  Communist  Party  of  Adolf 
Warski,  the  tradition  of  revolutionary  internationalism  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  workers 
movement. 

In  Hersh  Mendel's  autobiographical  Memoirs  of  a 
Jewish  Revolutionary  we  find  (despite  certain  historical 
inaccuracies)  a  story  of  the  tremendous  struggles  and  real 


hopes  of  the  Polish  workers.  In  his  lifetime,  Mendel  mir- 
rored a  generation  of  political  upheavals,  victories  and 
defeats.  He  began  as  a  supporter  of  the  Jewish  Bund,  then 
adopted  anarchism;  in  Russia  during  the  1917  revolution, 
he  joined  with  the  Bolsheviks  and  went  through  a  period  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Trotskyist  Left  Opposition.  Tragically, 
like  many  of  his  generation,  he  reacted  to  the  betrayals  of 
Stalinism  and  the  devastation  of  World  War  II  by  retreat- 
ing into  Zionism.  The  Polish  Marxist  historian  Isaac 
Deutscher  observes  in  his  preface,  written  in  1958,  that  this 
book  is  "not  only  a  self-portrait  of  Hersh  Mendel,  but 
rather  of  the  fighting  Jewish-Polish  workers  in  general." 
The  Jewish  workers  and  intellectuals  constituted  a  signif- 
icant component  of  the  Polish  revolutionary  workers 
movement.  Out  of  their  ranks  came  not  only  Luxemburg 
and  Jogiches,  but  Karl  Radek  and  countless  others.  This 
tradition  was  carried  on  by  Deutscher  himself,  followed  by 
Abram  Leon,  the  brilliant  young  World  War  U  Trotskyist 
leader  who  authored  the  decisive  Marxist  analysis  of  the 
Jewish  question  shortly  before  being  dragged  off  to  his 
death  in  Auschwitz.  And  there  was  Leopold  Trepper, 
leader  of  the  Soviet  anti-Nazi  spy  network,  the  Red 
Orchestra. 

What  made  these  Jewish  revolutionaries  into  such 
committed  internationalists?  In  his  famous  essay,  "The 
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Non-Jewish  Jew,"  Deutscher  speaks  of  the  Jews  of  East 
Europe: 

"They  were  a  priori  exceptional  in  that  as  Jews  they  dwelt 
on  the  borderlines  of  various  civilizations,  religions,  and 
national  cultures.  They  were  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
borderlines  of  various  epochs.  Their  mind  matured  where 
the  most  diverse  cultural  influences  crossed  and  fertilized 
each  other.  They  lived  on  the  margins  or  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  their  respective  nations.  Each  of  them  was  in 
society  and  yet  not  in  it,  of  it  and  yet  not  of  it.  it  was  this 
that  enabled  them  to  rise  in  thought  above  their  societies, 
above  their  nations,  above  their  times  and  generations, 
and  to  strike  out  mentally  into  wide  new  horizons  and  far 
into  the  future." 

Hersh  Mendel  as  a  Jewish  worker  was  right  at  the  heart 
of  the  Polish  socialist  workers  movement.  The  spirit  of  pro- 
letarian internationalism  motivated  Rosa  Luxemburg  to 
play  a  key  role  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Poland, 
Russia  and  Germany.  Indeed,  the  Russian/ Polish/Ger- 
man axis  was  seen  as  key  to  the  international  revolution. 
Warsaw  was  a  center  of  revolutionary  ferment  in  East 
Europe,  and  also  the  center  of  European  Jewry.  In  the  gas 
chambers  of  Auschwitz,  Majdanek  and  Treblinka,  Hitler's 
Nazis  liquidated  the  3-1/2  million  Jews  of  Poland;  today 
the  Solidarnosc-lovers  feed  off  the  vestigial  anti-Semitism 
of  Polish  nationalism  to  liquidate  even  their  memory. 

Jewish  Warsaw:  A  Revolutionary  Crucible 

Before  the  Russian  Revolution,  most  of  Poland  was  part 
of  the  tsarist  prison  house  of  peoples.  The  Polish  workers 
movement  was  tempered  in  the  flames  of  tsarist  terror  and 
national  oppression;  it  matured  under  the  blows  of  Polish 
nationalist  revanchism  and  Pilsudskiite  dictatorship.  Of 
such  conditions,  Russian  Bolshevik  Alexander  Shlyapni- 
kov  wrote  in  his  On  the  Eve  of  1917:  "Bitter  struggle,  exile 
and  prison  crippled  thousands,  but  they  reared  individuals 
incomparably  better  than  the  'peaceful'  struggle  in  the 
west." 

Hersh  Mendel  (revolutionary  pseudonym  of  Hersh 
Mendel  Shtockfish)  was  born  into  an  impoverished 
working-class  family  in  Warsaw's  Jewish  quarter,  one  of 
the  worst  slums  in  Europe,  just  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  Jewish  ghettos  of  East  Europe  bore  all  the 
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New  York,  September  1981:  SL  demonstration 
against  Solidarnosc  with  sign  in  Russian:  "600,000 
Red  Army  soldiers  fell  in  the  fight  to  liberate  Poland 
from  the  German  Nazis." 

hallmarks  of  ghetto  oppression:  suffocating  poverty, 
widespread  lumpen  crime  and  underworld  activity,  be- 
nighted religious  obscurantism.  Only  four  of  the  ten  chil- 
dren born  to  his  parents  survived  infancy.  His  father  was 
ostracized  by  their  Orthodox  relatives  for  becoming  a 
workingman,  his  sister  denied  the  right  either  to  educate 
herself  or  to  work. 

In  this  environment,  only  two  choices  offered  any 
attraction  to  young  people:  social  struggle  or  criminal 
activity.  Hersh  Mendel  was  still  a  young  boy  when  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  1905  broke  out,  enveloping  Warsaw  and 
the  rest  of  Poland  in  revolutionary  upheaval.  But  its  impact 
was  electric.  Here,  then,  was  a  road  out  of  the  all-sided 
oppression  of  the  ghetto:  "Had  it  not  been  for  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1905  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  would  have  sunk  into 
the  swamp  of  the  Smocza  Street  underworld."  The  choice 
between  loyalty  to  the  underworld  and  loyalty  to  the  revo- 
lution was  made  in  the  course  of  sharp,  bloody  clashes,  as 


I  Fabian/Sygma  no  credit 

'  Pope  blesses  counterrevolutionary  Solidarnost  leader  Lech  Walesa  (left).  Solidarnosc  poster  glorifies  the 
fasclstic  Polish  dictator  Jozef  Pilsudski  (center).  Right:  Pilsudski  (in  uniform),  with  Nazi  leader  Joseph 
Goebbels,  1934. 
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the  employers  turned  to  underworld  elements  to  break 
strikes: 

"One  of  these  pitched  battles  in  the  year  1 905  lasted  several 
days.  That  time,  the  workers  laid  waste  to  all  the  bordel- 
los, beat  the  fences  bloody  and  tracked  down  the  under- 
worldniks  where  they  lived  with  the  aid  of  drawn-up  lists." 

But  most  decisive  was  the  impact  of  the  class  solidarity 
between  the  Polish  and  Jewish  proletarians  forged  in  strug- 
gle. In  response  to  calls  for  anti-Semitic  pogroms  by  the 
counterrevolutionary  Polish  National  Democrats,  work- 
ers defense  guards  were  formed  block-by-block,  house-by- 
house.  At  night,  young  Hersh  would  accompany  his  father, 
armed  with  a  huge  ax,  to  stand  guard  duty  outside  their 
block  of  flats.  He  recalls  his  childhood  impression: 

"I  thought  that  the  pogromists  would  have  to  come  from 
Russia,  that  when  they  had  finished  their  work  there,  the 
tsar  would  send  them  to  us  in  Poland.  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  have  to  come  from  Russia,  that 
they  could  not  be  indigenous  Poles,  because  there  were 
also  Polish  workers  participating  in  the  self-defense  or- 
ganizations. On  Pawia  Street  there  were  more  Polish 
workers  organized  for  self  defense  than  Jewish  workers. 
The  Polish  workers  continually  assured  us  that  Poland 
was  not  Russia  and  that  there  would  be  no  pogroms  here." 

Out  of  such  experiences,  the  young  Hersh  Mendel 
decided  to  become  a  fighter  for  socialist  revolution.  The 
reactionary  Zionist  Utopia  of  a  national  homeland  in  Pal- 
estine was  of  interest  only  to  tiny  handfuls  of  middle-class 
intellectuals.  In  MendePs  youth,  he  recalls,  "There  were 
also  Zionist  groups,  but  they  were  then  unknown  to  us  on 
Gesia  Street."  In  1911.  already  a  veteran  of  clandestine 
trade-union  organization,  he  joined  the  only  Marxist 
organization  he  knew,  the  Jewish  Bund: 

"Everyone,  no  matter  how  young  they  were,  dreamed  of 
giving  their  lives  for  the  revolution.  And  this  is  how  they 
remained.  I  cannot  remember  one  single  comrade  from 
those  days  who  left  the  workers  movement  in  order  to 
establish  himself  in  private  life.  This  goes  for  those  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  Bund  as  well  as  for  those  who  went 
over  to  other  workers  parties." 

The  Revolution  Comes  From  the  East 

The  Bund  (General  Jewish  Workers  Union  of  Lithuania. 
Poland  and  Russia),  was  formed  in  1897  and  participated 
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Henryk  Eriich  (left)  at  May  Day  demonstration, 
Warsaw,  1933  and  Victor  Alter.  Both  were  socialist 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  Bund  and  anti-Stalinist 
defenders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  were  murdered 
by  Stalin's  agents  in  1941. 

in  the  founding  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  (RSDLP)  a  yeu,  later.  But  at  the  famous  1903  Con- 
gress of  the  RSDLP,  Lenin's  fight  for  a  programmatically 
based,  disciplined  revolutionary  party  led  to  a  split  with 
numerous  elements  including  the  Economists,  the  Bund 
and  the  Mensheviks.  With  the  influx  of  newly  revolution- 
ized workers  into  all  the  socialist  parties  two  years  later, 
Lenin  conceded  to  a  (shallow  and  temporary)  reunifica- 
tion with  the  Mensheviks  in  1906,  incorporating  the  Bund, 
the  Latvian  Social  Democrats  and  the  SDKPiL  on  a  semi- 
federated  basis.  In  the  subsequent  political  fights  within  the 
RSDLP,  the  Bund  generally  aligned  with  the  Mensheviks 
while  the  SDKPiL  generally  stood  with  the  Bolshevik 
internationalists.  Thus,  the  Bund  joined  the  Mensheviks  in 
opposing  the  1917  Bolshevik  Revolution,  while  the 
SDKPiL  became  a  mainstay  in  the  nascent  Communist 
Party  of  Poland. 

Before  World  War  I,  the  SDKPiL  waged  an  intransi- 
gent fight  against  all  forms  of  nationalism  within  the 
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Polish  workers  movement.  Luxemburg  rightly  insisted  that 
the  fate  of  Poland  was  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  pro- 
letarian class  struggle  in  its  oppressor  nations,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.  But  her  dogmatic  rejection  of  Lenin's 
correct  call  for  Poland's  right  of  self-determination  weak- 
ened her  struggle  against  chauvinist  currents  within  the 
Polish  working  class. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Jewish  Bund  also  opposed  Polish 
nationalism,  which  was  synonymous  with  the  pogromism 
incited  by  the  Catholic  middle  classes  and  wealthy  land- 
owners. But  when  it  came  to  the  Jewish  question,  the  Bund 
pursued  a  nationalist  line  of  its  own,  arguing  for  Jewish 
"cultural/national  autonomy"  and  insisting  on  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  Jewish  workers  apart  from  their  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  class  brothers.  The  Bund  was  the  target  of 
many  of  Lenin's  polemics  against  nationalist  influence 
within  the  workers  movement. 

The  prewar  political  disputes  between  the  Mensheviks 
and  the  Bolsheviks  were  avidly  pursued  by  Hersh  Mendel 
and  his  young  comrades,  who  overwhelmingly  opposed  the 
Bund's  pro-Menshevik  positions.  They  saw  'the  emanci- 
pation of  their  people  as  part  of  the  world  socialist  revo- 
lution: the  Polish  workers  their  comrades-in-arms,  the 
Russian  workers  their  vanguard.  The  revolutionary  winds 
of  freedom  that  swept  through  the  Jewish  ghetto  of 
Warsaw  blew  from  the  east,  from  Russia.  In  his  "The 
Tragedy  of  the  Polish  Communist  Party,"  Isaac  Deutscher 
observed:  "if  the  history  of  the  Polish  CP  and  of  Poland  at 
large  proves  anything  at  all,  it  proves  how  indestructible  is 
the  link  between  the  Polish  and  the  Russian  revolutions" 
(emphasis  in  original). 

When  the  Lena  gold  fields  of  Russia  were  shaken  by  a 
massive  and  bloody  strike  in  1912,  signaling  a  new  period 
of  revolutionary  upturn,  the  reverberations  were  felt  in 
Gesia  and  Mila  Streets  in  Jewish  Warsaw.  To  express  their 
solidarity  with  the  Russian  workers,  the  Bundist  youth  set 
about  organizing  a  political  general  strike  for  May  Day. 
"By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  strike  in  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter's working-class  streets  and  alleys  had  become  a  general 
strike."  Taken  aback  by  their  own  success,  with  no  leader- 


ship forthcoming  from  the  Bund,  they  decided  to  organize 
a  demonstration  to  confront  the  police.  "We  wanted  some- 
thing more;  we  wanted  to  do  something  which  would  find 
an  echo.  If  the  following  day's  papers  should  carry  the  news 
that  demonstrations  and  street  fighting  with  the  police  had 
broken  out  in  Petersburg,  then  they  had  better  have  the 
same  thing  to  print  about  us  Jewish  workers."  And  so  it 
was.  Pravda,  writes  Mendel,  saw  the  action  as  vindicating 
"the  Bolshevik  proposition  that  we  were  entering  a  new 
epoch  of  revolutionary  struggle."  For  Hersh  Mendel  it  was 
also  to  usher  in  his  first  period  of  imprisonment  and  exile. 
After  a  year  in  a  tsarist  prison,  he  made  his  way  to  France, 
where  he  was  taken  in  and  harbored  by  a  French  working- 
class  family. 

But  such  internationalist  sentiments  among  the  workers 
were  about  to  be  ravaged  by  their  social-patriotic  leaders. 
The  great  betrayal  of  August  4,  1914,  when  the  German 
Social  Democratic  deputies  voted  for  war  credits  to  their 
own  bourgeoisie,  came  as  a  shock  to  all  revolutionaries. 
Lenin  immediately  launched  the  struggle  for  a  new,  Third 
International,  seeing  in  the  August  4  vote  and  the  squalid 
chauvinism  of  all  the  major  Social  Democratic  parties,  the 
decisive  degeneration/collapse  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional. Mendel,  forced  into  hiding  as  patriotic  hysteria 
swept  France,  reacted  by  abandoning  Marxism  in  disgust 
at  the  capitulation  of  the  social-chauvinist  misleaders  of 
the  Second  International  and  sought  an  alternative  in 
anarchism. 

"A  Revolution  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Peoples" 

Little  more  than  three  years  after  August  4 — three  years 
in  which  all  of  Europe  was  turned  into  a  slaughterhouse  of 
the  proletariat — the  Bolsheviks'  intransigently  interna- 
tionalist stance  in  opposition  to  social-patriotism  and 
centrist  conciliationism  was  vindicated.  The  February 
Revolution  in  Russia  which  overthrew  the  tsar  opened  up  a 
stormy  period  of  dual  power.  Mendel  joined  the  many 
thousands  of  others  who  flocked  to  Russia  to  play  their 
part  in  the  revolutionary  events.  Though  still  an  anarchist 
when  he  arrived  in  Moscow  a  few  weeks  before  the 


Strikers  massacred  by 
the  tsar's  soldiers 
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Victims  of  a  pogrom 
by  Ukrainian  White 
forces  under 
Petliura.  Violently 
anti-Semitic  Ulcrainian 
counterrevolutionaries 
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by  the  Red  Army  in 
November  1920. 


October  insurrection,  he  was  struck  by  the  first  mass  Bol- 
shevik demonstration  he  attended:  "I  was  there,  saw  the 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  understood 
that  this  is  how  men  feel  when  they  are  sure  of  victory." 

Mendel  enlisted  in  a  Bolshevik  unit  of  the  army  and 
within  days,  not  even  knowing  how  to  load  the  rifle  he  car- 
ried, he  was  to  find  himself  defending  the  insurrectionary 
barricades.  The  revolution  he  had  dreamed  of  as  a  child 
"had  arrived.  I,  a  Jewish  worker  from  Smocza  Street, 
would  go  to  the  barricades  tonight."  Workers  streamed 
toward  the  Moscow  Soviet,  begging  to  be  armed.  The  sense 
of  internationalism  was  all-encompassing.  At  one  point,  at 
the  front,  he  encountered  an  argument  among  some  Red 
Guards  over  what  they  were  fighting  for — land,  peace,  pos- 
session of  the  factories?  No,  exclaimed  one,  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  peoples!  "An  odd  folk,  these  Russians.  They  had 
made  two  revolutions  in  one  year  and  taken  to  the  front  in  a 
civil  war  for  nothing  less  than  the  brotherhood  of  peoples. 
How  could  you  not  love  such  a  people?" 

Hersh  Mendel  soon  learned  how  to  load — and  aim — 
his  rifle,  and  distinguished  himself  among  his  comrades, 
largely  Russian  peasants,  many  of  whom  had  until  recently 
been  anti-Semites.  Mendel  briefly  left  the  Red  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  but  when  he  overheard  some  Russians 
talking  about  how  they  would  deal  with  the  "Bolsheviks 
and  the  Jews"  when  the  Whites  returned,  he  immediately 
re-enlisted.  The  White  forces  brought  in  their  wake  anti- 
Semitic  and  anti-Communist  terror,  while  the  numerous 
anarchist  bands  in  some  cases  (like  Mendel  himself)  fought 
for  the  revolution,  in  other  cases  against  it,  and  many  were 
simply  criminal  bandits.  The  Red  Army,  in  its  struggle  to 
defend  and  consolidate  the  new  proletarian  state  power, 
necessarily  had  to  sweep  away  the  pogromist  old  order.  The 
October  Revolution  had  thrown  open  the  doors  to  full 
equality  for  the  Jews;  many  Jewish  officers  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  army  and  especially  the  Cheka  (All- 
Russian  Extraordinary  Commission  for  Struggle  Against 
Sabotage  and  Counterrevolution). 

Building  the  Polish  Communist  Party 

In  early  1919,  Mendel  returned  to  Warsaw  in  a  now  inde- 
pendent Poland,  and  it  was  here  that  he  finally  broke  from 


the  anarchist  illusions  he  had  carried  with  him  since  the 
start  of  the  war.  When  he  read  Lenin's  State  and  Revolu- 
tion, he  found  a  Marxist  analysis  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
Social  Democrats  and  a  comprehensive  theoretical  under- 
standing of  the  revolution  he  had  just  witnessed.  He  joined 
the  Communist  Party,  which  was  formed  through  a  fusion 
of  the  SDKPiL  and  the  PPS-Left,  a  left  split  from  Pilsud- 
ski's  party  following  the  1905  Revolution.  Out  of  this 
fusion  came  the  leadership  of  the  "three  W's" — Warski, 
Walecki,  Wera  Kostrzewa — which  was  to  lead  the  CP 
through  its  early  heroic  period.  The  party's  Jewish  forces 
were  augmented  by  the  fusion  with  the  Combund,  a  pro- 
Communist  faction  from  the  Bund,  as  well  as  with  smaller 
left  splits  from  the  Zionist  movement.  Communist  influ- 
ence among  the  Jewish  trade  unions  in  Poland  rapidly  out- 
stripped that  of  the  Bund.  Likewise  the  CP  gained  control 
over  key  bastions  of  the  Polish  proletariat — in  the  rail- 
ways, large  metal  factories,  coal  mines.  In  March  1920  the 
party  prepared  to  face  its  first  test  of  insurrectionary 
struggle. 

Today,  the  Communist  parties  foster  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  Soviet  army  as  an  agency  to  foment  revolution  in 
other  countries  is  antithetical  to  Leninism.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  this  "diplomatic"  con- 
ception of  Bolshevik  internationalism.  In  response  to  Pil- 
sudski's  revanchist  assault  on  Soviet  Ukraine,  the  Polish 
CP  set  up  a  Military  Revolutionary  Committee,  to  which 
Mendel  was  appointed,  "to  organize  Red  units  to  fight  the 
PPS  units,  and  to  enable  the  Red  Army  to  march  rapidly  to 
the  German  border  to  gauge  the  pulse  of  the  revolution  in 
Germany,  as  Lenin  expressed  it." 

The  Bolshevik  leadership  was  divided  on  whether  a 
revolutionary  offensive  by  the  Red  Army  could  succeed  at 
that  moment,  with  Trotsky  in  particular  skeptical  and 
advocating  negotiation  of  an  immediate  peace.  But  the 
question,  as  Trotsky  later  wrote  in  My  Life,  "was  simply 
one  of  the  correlation  of  forces,"  certainly  not  the  principle 
of  revolutionary  war.  And  had  the  Red  Army  advance  on 
Warsaw  been  successful,  it  might  well  have  altered  the 
whole  course  of  history.  The  offensive  was  attempted,  but 
the  Soviet  forces  were  unable  to  cross  the  Vistula,  where 
they  faced  not  only  Pilsudski  but  his  imperialist  patrons  in 
the  person  of  French  general  Weygand  and  French  arms. 
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Contributing  to  the  Red  defeat  was  Stalin's  treacherous 
refusal  to  bring  his  units  into  the  battle  when  ordered  to  do 
so.  Pilsudski's  so-called  "miracle  on  the  Vistula"  frus- 
trated Lenin's  plans  and  helped  to  prepare  the  stage  for  the 
horrendous  destruction  that  was  to  play  itself  out  on  the 
same  territory  two  decades  later. 

In  1923  both  the  German  and  the  Polish  parties  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  revolutionary  opportunities.  The  failure 
of  the  German  Revolution  in  particular  helped  to  assure 
the  victory  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  conservative 
bureaucratic  caste  under  Stalin.  Proletarian  democracy  in 
Soviet  Russia  was  trampled  underfoot;  the  Leninist  pro- 
gram of  world  revolution  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  an 
illusory  perspective  of  building  "socialism  in  one  country" 
while  seeking  to  placate  Russia's  imperialist  enemies.  The 
Stalinist  Thermidor  had  its  concomitant  disorienting  effect 
on  the  Communist  parties.  In  1926,  the  Polish  CP  commit- 
ted what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "May  mistake,"  initially 
supporting  Pilsudski's  bonapartist  coup  against  the  re- 
actionary parliamentary  regime  as  a  populist  uprising. 
Trotsky  saw  in  this  the  disastrous  influence  of  Stalin's  re- 
suscitation of  the  old  slogan  for  a  "democratic  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry."  The  party  corrected 
its  line  within  days  and  became  the  only  opposition  to  the 
consolidating  fascistic  dictatorship  of  Pilsudski,  but  the 
consequent  disorientation  within  the  party  was  to  be 
far-reaching. 

Struggle  for  the  Left  Opposition 

Throughout  much  of  this  period,  Hersh  Mendel  was  in 
one  Polish  prison  after  another,  suffering  a  number  of 
arrests.  In  early  1924,  following  an  assignment  to  carry  out 
clandestine  propaganda  activity  among  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  peasants,  Mendel  was  arrested  and  locked  up 
for  four  years.  The  heroism  of  the  Communist  political 
prisoners  was  incredible.  To  defend  themselves  they  fought 
with  the  only  weapon  they  had  left — their  preparedness  to 
die  in  hunger  strikes  or  in  outright  defiance  of  the  prison 
authorities.  When  the  authorities  at  Mendel's  prison  for- 
bade the  celebration  of  May  Day  in  1928,  the  political  pris- 
oners bared  their  chests  to  the  rifles  pointed  at  them  and 
burst  into  a  chorus  of  the  Internationale. 

Released  from  prison  that  year,  Mendel  was  struck  by 
the  deep  changes  which  had  overcome  the  party.  Free- 
wheeling internal  political  debate  had  given  way  to  blind 
obedience,  clear-cut  political  struggle  to  murky  factional- 
ism over  who  had  been  more  culpable  for  the  "May  mis- 
take," with  both  sides  jockeying  to  please  the  Kremlin.  Sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  attend  a  Comintern  school,  Hersh 


"Order  of  the  Red 
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Byelorussia  in  1920, 
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Leon  Trotsky  addressing  the  Red  Army  on  the  eve  of 
the  1920  Polish  campaign.  Trotsky  was  Chairman  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  Council  of  the  Republic  and 
People's  Commissar  for  Military  and  Naval  Affairs. 

Mendel  became  convinced  that  the  Stalin  regime  was  fun- 
damentally antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution.  He  witnessed  the  terror  which  gripped  vet- 
eran Bolsheviks  and  the  horrific  waste  accompanying  the 
forced  collectivization  of  agriculture,  carried  out  by  Stalin 
at  breakneck  pace  after  years  of  nurturing  the  restoration- 
ist  ambitions  of  the  wealthy  kulaks.  He  was  disturbed  by 
the  Stalinist  clique's  incapacity  to  honestly  answer  Trot- 
sky's arguments.  In  1930  he  demanded  to  return  to  War- 
saw: "Of  the  more  than  thirty  comrades  from  Poland, 
barely  seven  or  eight  made  the  trip  back  home."  Found- 
ing Polish  Communist  Wera  Kostrzewa  was  one  of  those 
kept  behind,  and  subsequently  murdered,  by  Stalin. 

The  burning  question  of  the  day  was  the  struggle  against 
fascism  in  Germany.  The  Social  Democrats  placed  their 
faith  in  the  fragile  "democracy"  of  the  Weimar  regime  and 
refused  to  fight;  the  Stalinists,  who  zigzagged  between 
pseudo-ultraleftism  and  opportunism,  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  "third  period"  policy  of  spurning  united  action  with 
the  Social  Democracy — and  thus  with  the  majority  of  the 
politically  active  workers  still  under  its  control— which 
they  dubbed  "social-fascists."  Mendel  and  others— who 
soon  included  Isaac  Deutscher,  then  a  young  Communist 
propagandist — initiated  a  faction  founded  on  three  points: 
for  united  fronts  against  fascism;  for  trade-union  unity 
against  the  idiotic  and  sectarian  "third  period"  policy  of 
splitting  away  "red  unions";  for  party  democracy. 

This  very  partial  program  demonstrates  a  weakness  of 
the  Polish  Opposition  which  it  never  overcame.  This  pro- 
gram did  not  represent  Trotskyism  and,  indeed,  these 
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points  were  shared  by  many  left  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Communist  Right  Opposition,  whose  leading  mouthpiece 
was  the  German  Heinrich  Brandler.  Thus  Trotsky  wrote: 
"The  Brandlerites  speak  only  of  the  ultraleftism  of  the 
Stalinists  because  they,  the  Brandlerites,  along  with  the 
Stalinists,  have  zigzagged  in  the  direction  of  opportunism 
and  still  do." 

— "Zigzags  and  Eclectic  Nonsense," 
Leon  Trotsky,  Writings  [1932] 

When  Trotsky  was  exiled  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1929 
he  set  about  organizing  his  supporters  on  three  program- 
matic points:  opposition  to  remaining  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Committee  after  the  British  labor  bureaucracy's 
betrayal  of  the  1926  General  Strike;  opposition  to  the 
Stalin/Bukharin  line  on  the  Chinese  Revolution  (i.e.,  to 
political  liquidation  into  the  bourgeois-nationalist  Kuo- 
mintang);  and  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  "socialism  in 
one  country"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Trotsky  said  at  the 
time,  these  points,  centrally  against  the  class  collabora- 
tionism  of  the  Comintern,  were  to  "serve  as  a  bridge  to  a 
future  program  of  the  Communist  International,"  that  is,  a 
program  for  international  workers  power.  But  the  found- 
ing program  of  the  Polish  Opposition  was  clearly  inade- 
quate to  this  task,  a  failing  which  was  to  become  apparent 


shortly  thereafter  with  their  disorientation  in  the  after- 
math of  Hitler's  rise  to  power. 

The  Polish  CP  had  offered  more  resistance  to  Staliniza- 
tion  than  any  other  large  party  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. In  December  1923  the  Polish  Central  Committee 
protested  against  the  anti-Trotsky  attacks  of  the  Stalin- 
Kamenev-Zinoviev  triumvirate:  "...  for  our  party,  nay  for 
the  whole  Comintern,  for  the  whole  revolutionary  world 
proletariat  the  name  of  Comrade  Trotsky  is  insolubly  con- 
nected with  the  victory  of  the  Soviet  Revolution,  with  the 
Red  Army,  with  communism"  (quoted  in  M.K.  Dziewa- 
nowski.  The  Communist  Party  of  Poland,  1976).  In  his 
drive  to  make  the  Comintern  slavishly  subservient,  Stalin 
not  only  murdered  the  central  leaders  of  the  Polish  party, 
but  finally  in  1 938  ordered  the  liquidation  of  the  party  as  a 
whole.  According  to  Deutscher: 

"Stalin  saw  the  Polish  CP  as  the  stronghold  of  hated  Lux- 
emburgism — the  Polish  'variety  of  Trotskyism' — which 
had  defied  him  as  long  ago  as  1923;  the  Party  in  which 
some  leaders  were  close  to  Bukharin  and  others  to 
Zinoviev;  the  Party  of  incurable  heresies,  proud  of  its  tra- 
ditions and  of  its  heroism — " 

Deutscher  recalls  that  out  of  1,000  CP  members  in  War- 
saw, 300  were  won  to  the  Opposition.  So  much  authority 
did  Mendel  have  among  the  party  ranks  that  when  the 


no  credit 

Miriam  Shumik  and  her  husband  Hersh  Mendel  after 
their  release  from  the  Siedlce  prison  in  1928.  Miriam 
Shumik  remained  a  socialist  until  she  died  in  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto. 
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Heroic  Jewish  partisan  Maria  Brusl(ina  and  two  of  her 
comrades,  Kirill  Trus  and  Volodya  Shcherbatsevich,  in 
l\/linsl(,  USSR,  1941,  being  led  to  the  gallows  by  their  Nazi 
executioners.  The  Stalinist  nationalists  have  denied 
Bruskina  her  identity  and  have  refused  to  grant  the 
Jewish  partisans,  who  fought  with  the  Red  Army  against 
the  Nazis,  their  rightful  place  in  history. 


Stalinists  moved  to  expel  him  in  mid-1931,  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  summon  a  special  two-day  conference  at  which  he 
was  given  an  hour  to  defend  Trotsky's  theses  on  the  united 
front  in  Germany.  Even  then  opposition  to  his  expulsion 
was  so  widespread  that  Mendel  was  first  suspended  for  a 
month  "to  think  things  over." 

Despair  and  Disorientation 

Trotsky's  warnings  of  impending  catastrophe  in  Ger- 
many were  soon  tragically  vindicated,  as  the  Nazi  jack- 
boot unopposed  crushed  the  German  proletariat  under  its 
heel.  Overcome  by  despair  over  the  Stalinists'  world- 
historic  betrayal,  Mendel  (and  the  Polish  Left  Opposition 
as  a  whole)  began  to  express  defeatist  tendencies  which 
would  soon  lead  to  a  break  with  Trotsky,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Polish  Bolshevik-Leninists  dated  18  July  1935,  Trotsky 
noted  that  "the  dominant  tone  of  [their]  documents  could 
be  called  pessimistic."  He  urged  them  to  carry  out  an  entry 
into  the  PPS  in  line  with  the  "French  turn" — the  interna- 
tional tactical  orientation  initiated  by  the  entry  of  the 
French  Trotskyists  into  the  Socialist  SFIO — aimed  at 
intersecting  left-moving  forces  in  the  social-democratic 
parties.  By  this  means,  explained  Trotsky,  they  could  get 
closer  to  the  industrial  kernel  of  the  Polish  proletariat:  "one 
cannot  help  the  Jewish  workers  to  get  out  of  the  dead  end  of 
the  Bund  toward  a  larger  arena  except  by  revolutionary 
work  crowned  with  success  among  the  Polish  proletariat." 
Mendel  counterposed  entry  into  the  London-Amsterdam 
Bureau,  a  centrist  bloc  at  whose  1935  conference  he  had 
been  an  observer.  Trotsky  replied  to  Mendel's  position  in 
"Centrist  Combinations  and  Marxist  Tactics"  (28  Febru- 
ary 1935). 

Even  after  Stalin  dissolved  the  CP  in  1938,  Mendel 
opposed  the  creation  of  a  new  communist  party.  Indeed, 
the  bulk  of  the  Polish  Opposition,  Deutscher  included, 
opposed  the  formation  of  the  Fourth  International.  Both 


Mendel  and  the  second  Polish  delegate,  Stefan  Lamed, 
voted  against  it  at  the  founding  conference  in  1938.  But 
however  meager  its  organizational  forces,  it  was  only  this 
new  International  which  fought  under  the  banner  of  revo- 
lutionary internationalism  in  the  face  of  the  impending 
imperialist  carnage. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  found  Mendel  again  in 
exile  in  France,  where,  as  the  Nazis  raided  the  Jewish  quar- 
ters, he  suffered  helplessly  knowing  that  an  active  inter- 
nationalist proletarian  policy  could  have  prevented  the 
fascists  from  taking  power.  It  was  the  awesome  horror  of 
Hitler's  Holocaust,  prepared  by  the  criminal  treachery  of 
the  Stalinists  and  Social  Democrats,  that  drove  the  likes  of 
Hersh  Mendel  into  the  arms  of  Zionism.  Concluding  his 
book,  Mendel  writes:  "Nearly  all  of  Europe's  peoples  were 
forced  to  pay  a  bloody  price  for  these  policies  in  the  end, 
but  the  highest  and  bloodiest  price  of  all  was  paid  by  us,  the 
Jewish  people."  By  1944  he  had  become  an  active  Zionist; 
four  years  later  he  hailed  the  creation  of  the  Zionist  state  of 


The  late  Alexander 
Eriich,  son  of  Bund 
leader  Henryk  Eriich, 
was  raised  in  the 
tradition  of  proletarian 
internationalism. 
Alexander  Eriich  was  a 
professor  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York 
and  author  of  the 
definitive  work.  The 
Soviet  Industrialization 
Debate.  1924-1928. 
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Israel.  He  renounced  the  very  foundations  upon  which  he 
had  struggled  for  the  Left  Opposition — defense  of  the  gains 
of  the  October  Revolution — and  drew  the  conclusion  that 
the  counterrevolution  had  triumphed  completely  in  the 
USSR.  In  his  preface  to  Memoirs  of  a  Jewish  Revolution- 
ary, Isaac  Deutscher  polemicizes  against  Mendel's  anti- 
Sovietism,  but  correctly  sets  it  apart  from  the  pro- 
imperialist  Cold  War  circles  in  which  such  "anti-Stalinist 
dogmatism  is  in  fashion":  "It  is  an  outcry  of  disappoint- 
ment and  pain  from  a  participant  in  the  October  uprising 
who  cannot  and  will  not  forget  the  Stalinist  slaughter  of 
those  who  led  and  participated  in  the  uprising;  and  from  a 
Jew  who  is  incapable  of  forgiving  the  wrongs  to  which  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  subjected  by  Stalinism."  Hersh 
Mendel  survived  the  Holocaust;  his  revolutionary  will  did 
not. 

In  1940,  on  the  eve  of  the  Holocaust,  Trotsky  wrote: 
"The  future  development  of  military  events  may  well  trans- 
form Palestine  into  a  bloody  trap  for  several  hundred 
thousand  Jews.  Never  was  it  so  clear  as  it  is  today  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Jewish  people  is  bound  up  inseparably 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system." 

— "Leon  Trotsky  on  the  Jewish  Question" 
(Pathfinder,  1970) 

And  so  it  remains.  The  Zionist  "dream"  has  revealed  itself 
to  be  a  hideous  nightmare — a  deathtrap  for  the  Jews,  a 
Nazi-like  charnel  house  for  the  Arabs.  During  World  War 
II  Western  Zionists  not  only  accepted — and  fostered — the 
racist  closed-door  policy  of  the  imperialist  "democracies" 
toward  Jewish  refugees  but  even  collaborated  with  the 
Nazis  in  order  to  secure  handfuls  of  emigrants  for  Pales- 
tine to  carve  a  reactionary  nation-state  out  of  the  living 
body  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people. 

It  was  the  Bolshevik  Revolution — internationalist  to  its 
core — which  provided  a  true  beacon  for  the  Jewish  people. 
At  the  founding  congress  of  the  left-Zionist  Hashomer 
Hatzair  youth  organization  in  1918,  the  impact  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  was  palpable:  of  three  wings  which 
emerged,  two  demanded  either  immediate  fusion  or  col- 
laboration with  the  Communists  in  counterposition  to  the 
Zionist  project  of  building  a  Jewish  national  state.  Out  of 
this  split  Leopold  Trepper  was  won  to  communism.  A  gen- 
eration later,  Abram  Leon  was  won  to  Trotskyism  from 
the  same  Hashomer  Hatzair,  to  become  leader  of  the 
underground  Trotskyist  organization  in  Belgium  and 
an  organizer  of  clandestine  revolutionary  propaganda 
among  German  soldiers.  In  his  incisive  book  The  Jewish 
Question,  Leon  demolished  the  metaphysical  mythology 
surrounding  the  Jews  and  analyzed  them  as  a  "people- 
class"  based  on  mercantile  and  pre-mercantile  capitalism. 
He  said: 

"The  conditions  of  the  decline  of  capitalism  which  have 
posed  so  sharply  the  Jewish  question  make  its  solution 
equally  impossible  along  the  Zionist  road.  And  there  is 
nothing  astonishing  in  that.  An  evil  cannot  be  suppressed 
without  destroying  its  causes.  But  Zionism  wishes  to 
resolve  the  Jewish  question  without  destroying  capi- 
talism, which  is  the  principal  source  of  the  suffering  of 
the  Jews." 

Reforge  the  Fourth  International! 

Reagan  thirsts  for  a  bloodbath  of  Polish  and  Russian 
workers.  The  imperialists  saw  the  rise  of  Solidarnosc  as  the 
best  chance  since  World  War  II  to  turn  Poland  into  a  reac- 
tionary battering  ram  to  smash  the  Soviet  workers  state.  At 


Many  broke  with  left- 
Zionism  to  become 
Communists.  Heroic 
Soviet  spy  Leopold 
Trepper  (above,  seated 
in  the  middle)  with 
comrades  of  the 
Hashomer  Hatzair 
in  Poland,  1922. 
Right:  Abram  Leon, 
Trotskyist  organizer 
and  theoretician, 
murdered  in 
Auschwitz. 
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Bitburg  Reagan  joined  West  German  chancellor  Kohl  in 
honoring  the  Nazi  SS  killers  who  ran  the  concentration 
camps  which  annihilated  the  Jews.  This  grotesque  display 
by  Reagan  and  Kohl  was  their  expression  of  common  cause 
with  the  Hitlerite  "anti-Bolshevists"  as  part  of  the  crusade 
for  a  new  thermonuclear  "Operation  Barbarossa"  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  socialist  brotherhood  of  peoples  to  which  Hersh 
Mendel  and  his  comrades  dedicated  their  lives  remains  for 
us  to  fight  for  and  win.  Today  as  in  Mendel's  day,  that  goal 
requires  the  most  intransigent  military  defense  of  the 
deformed  workers  states  and,  above  all,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  bureaucratic  degeneration.  Today  as  then 
the  only  sure  defense  of  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion is  the  struggle  for  international  socialist  revolution  to 
root  out  the  savagery  which  is  capitalism.  And  in  the 
deformed  and  degenerated  workers  states,  only  a  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  vanguard  standing  at  the  head  of  proletarian 
political  revolutions  can  oust  the  nationalist  Stalinist 
bureaucracies  and  revive  the  internationalist  tradition  of 
Rosa  Luxemburg,  restoring  the  historic  revolutionary 
unity  of  the  German,  Polish  and  Russian  workers.  Down 
with  Solidarnosc  counterrevolution!  Defend  the  Soviet 
Union!  Reforge  the  Fourth  International,  world  party  of 
socialist  revolution!  ■ 
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Kamchatka  Provocation... 

(continued  from  page  64) 

and  snapped  a  photograph  of  the  cruiser  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Kamchatka  looming  up  just  behind  the  cruiser! 
The  Soviets,  after  responding  "in  force  with  planes  and 
ships"  {San  Francisco  Chronicle,  17  August)  then  held 
back — they  simply  issued  an  angry  public  protest  on  May 
21  and  dogged  the  U.S.  Fleet  halfway  back  to  the 
Aleutians.  The  U.S.  Navy  Times  printed  the  Arkansas 
photo  on  August  10  with  an  appropriate  caption:  "Too 
close  for  comfort."  The  swaggering  Arkansas  officers  had 
T-shirts  made  up  with  the  photo.  What  are  they  trying  to 
prove — that  they  could  get  the  world  blown  up? 

The  Arkansas  officers  were  not  acting  on  their  own  but 
as  part  of  a  criminal  U.S.  government  strategy  of  provoca- 
tion designed  to  intimidate  the  Soviet  Union  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  nuclear  first  strike.  Last  year,  just  before  their 
terror-bombing  raid  against  Libya,  the  U.S.  Navy  pulled  a 
similar  provocation  off  Black  Sea  Fleet  headquarters  in 
Sevastopol.  And  in  April  1983,  an  armada  of  three  U.S.  air- 
craft battle  groups  assembled  off  the  Aleutian  Islands: 
Navy  planes  from  the  carriers  Midway  and  Enterprise 
engaged  in  a  sudden  mock  attack,  reportedly  violating 
Soviet  airspace  over  the  Kuril  Islands.  A  few  months  later, 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007  made  its  infamous  provoca- 
tion across  Kamchatka  and  Sakhalin  island,  triggering 
Soviet  defenses  along  the  way  as  intended  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies.  More  than  200  innocent  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed by  the  imperialists  in  pursuit  of  their  anti-Soviet  war 
drive. 

We  will  never  forget  that  the  American  ruling  class 
dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  innocent  civilian  popula- 
tions in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  By  President  Truman's 
own  account,  this  atrocity  was  meant  as  a  warning  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  insanity  emanating  from  the  White 
House  today  reflects  not  the  craziness  of  one  man,  but  the 
plight  of  an  entire  ruling  class  in  its  twilight  years.  The 
imperialists  are  intent  on  taking  back  that  part  of  the  world 
which  has  been  ripped  from  the  capitalist  world,  and  this 
means  principally  the  industrial  and  military  powerhouse 


of  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  like  Gorbachev  who  preach  the 
illusion  of  "arms  control"  and  "peaceful  coexistence"  with 
imperialism  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  U.S.  ruling 
madmen — who  pull  the  strings  on  both  their  Democratic 
and  Republican  puppets — can  be  stopped  only  when  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States,  goaded  beyond  any 
limit,  smash  this  ruling  class  and  seize  the  future  for  them- 
selves. We  don't  have  a  lot  of  time.  ■ 
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Kamchatka  Provocation: 


PHAN  B  P  Percy/Combat  Camera  Group  Pacific  Fleet 

U.S.  guided  missile  cruiser  Arkansas  penetrates  Soviet  territorial  waters  off  Kamchatka  Peninsula. 

U.S.  Missile  Ship  in 
Soviet  Waters 


U.S.  imperialism's  insane  anti-Soviet  provocations  con- 
tinue. In  May,  the  USS  Arkansas,  a  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  cruiser  spearheaded  "exercises"  of  the  U.S. 
Third  Fleet  and  penetrated  Soviet  waters  off  Kamchatka 
Peninsula.  According  to  Moscow's  New  Times,  the 
Arkansas  penetrated  the  restricted  waters  near  the  top- 


secret  Soviet  Naval  base  at  Petropavlovsk  not  once,  but 
twice — first  on  May  17  and  again  on  May  21. 

A  few  details  of  the  incident  appeared  in  the  American 
press.  As  the  Soviet  defense  forces  mobilized,  the  brazen 
little  Rambos  aboard  the  Arkansas  launched  a  small  boat 
continued  on  page  63 
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Yugoslav  Review  Der  Spiegel 

Auto  plant  in  Serbia  (left).  Serbian  chauvinists  in  anti-Albanian  march  in  Belgrade  (right).  Economic  inequality  fueled 
by  "market  socialism"  has  exacerbated  regional  and  national  divisions,  threatening  to  tear  Yugoslavia  apart. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  the 
Yugoslav  Model 


As  of  New  Year's  Day  1988,  a  major- 
ity of  factories  and  other  enterprises  in 
the  Soviet  Union  began  operating  on 
the  basis  of  market  competition.  "Self- 
management"  is  now  all  the  rage  in 
Russia.  Announcing  a  radical  restruc- 
turing (perestroika)  of  the  economy  last 
June,  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
called  for  "full  profit-and-loss  account- 
ing and  self-management  of  the  basic 
links  of  the  national  economy."  A  few 
months  later  a  manifesto  issued  by  the 
newly  formed  unofficial  Federation  of 
Socialist  Clubs  called  "to  switch  the 
economy  to  self-management,"  even 
demanding  that  the  state  "lease  the 
social  means  of  production,  such  as  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  to  collectives  of 
self-managing  enterprises." 

What  we  are  seeing  in  Russia  is  a 
convergence  between  reform-minded 
Stalinism  and  the  liberal  prejudices  of 
much  of  the  intelligentsia.  If  Gorba- 
chev renounces  what  bourgeois  Soviet- 
ologists call  the  "command  economy,"  it 
is  because  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy  can 


no  longer  command  the  productive 
effort  of  Soviet  workers  and  managers. 
Within  the  Stalinist  framework  of  build- 
ing "socialism  in  one  country,"  the  bu- 
reaucrats see  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
ject workers  and  enterprise  managers  to 
the  discipline  of  the  market,  putting  the 
ruble  in  command.  For  leftish  intellec- 
tuals in  groups  such  as  the  Socialist 
Clubs,  self-management  is  viewed  as  a 
step  toward  freeing  society  from  the 
deadening  hand  of  the  apparatchiks, 
allowing  the  masses  to  participate  in 
economic  decision-making. 

However,  enterprise  self-manage- 
ment is  not  the  road  to  workers  democ- 
racy and  socialism.  Socialism  means  a 
democratically  administered,  centrally 
planned,  egalitarian  and  internation- 
ally organized  economy.  Before  the  rise 
of  Stalinism  practically  no  one  who  con- 
sidered himself  a  socialist  disputed  these 
fundamental  principles.  The  program  of 
"market  socialism"  is  basically  a  prod- 
uct of  liberal  Stalinism.  Enterprise  self- 
management  and  self-financing  is  the 


road  to  economic  chaos.  It  generates 
unemployment  and  inflation,  widens 
inequalities  within  the  working  class 
and  throughout  society,  creates  depend- 
ency on  international  bankers,  intensi- 
fies national  divisions  and  conflicts,  and 
enormously  strengthens  the  internal 
forces  of  capitalist  restoration.  Just  look 
at  Yugoslavia! 

Tlie  Yugoslav  Road  to 
IMF  Austerity 

The  ghost  of  Marshal  Tito  might  find 
ironic  satisfaction  in  hearing  Stalin's 
heirs  in  the  Kremlin  voice  the  same  for- 
mulas he  did  after  breaking  with  Stalin 
in  1948.  The  Yugoslav  leader  declared: 
"The  transfer  of  the  factories  and  mines 
etc.  to  management  by  workers'  collec- 
tives will  prevent  the  infectious  disease 
known  as  bureaucracy  becoming  en- 
demic in  our  economy.... 
"Well,  therein  lies  our  path  towards 
socialism,  and  it  is  the  only  right  way 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  the  withering 
away  of  the  functions  of  the  State  in 
the  economy.  Let  the  Cominformists 
[Moscow-line  Stalinists]  bear  in  mind 
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that  their  slanderous  uproar  cannot 
darken  our  well-lit  path  of  building 
socialism." 

— Josip  Broz  Tito,  Selected 
Speeches  and  Articles 
1941-1961  (1963) 
Today,  after  four  decades,  the  "Yu- 
goslav path  of  building  socialism"  has 
led  to  an  unemployment  rate  approach- 
ing 20  percent,  an  inflation  rate 
approaching  200  percent  a  year— the 
highest  in  Europe,  East  or  West— and  a 
savage  austerity  program  dictated  by 
the  world  bankers'  cartel,  the  IMF 
(International  Monetary  Fund).  And 
the  economic  crisis  has  enormously 
intensified  national  conflicts  which 
threaten  to  rip  the  Yugoslav  federation 
apart.  Last  fall,  the  defense  minister. 
Admiral  Branko  Mamula,  declared, 
"The  crisis  is  approaching  the  point  at 
which  the  integrity  of  the  country  and 
the  existing  social  system  may  be  en- 
dangered" (London  Financial  Times, 
25  September  1987). 

Between  1981  and  1985  real  earnings 
per  worker  fell  20  percent,  fixed  invest- 
ment by  40  percent.  To  halt  this  slide,  in 
late  '85  the  Belgrade  regime  moved  to 
stimulate  the  economy  through  expan- 
sive fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  The 
predictable  result:  hyperinflation  as 
skyrocketing  prices  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  140  percent  in  early  1987.  The 
dinar  fell  through  the  floor  of  the 
foreign-exchange  market,  Yugoslavia 
teetered  on  the  edge  of  international 
bankruptcy.  To  roll  over  the  country's 
nearly  $20  biUion  in  foreign  debt,  the 
IMF  demanded  the  kind  of  shock  treat- 
ment it  usually  prescribes  for  Latin 
American  juntas. 

So  last  spring  the  Yugoslav  Stalinists 
froze  and  even  rolled  back  wages  while 
raising  the  prices  of  consumer  goods 
between  25  and  60  percent.  In  response 
some  150,000  workers  in  over  1,000 
enterprises  walked  out  (see  "Yugosla- 
via in  Turmoil,"  WV  No.  429,  29  May 
1987).  Coal  miners  in  Labin,  Croatia 
struck  for  two  months,  by  far  the  longest 
strike  in  Yugoslavia's  postwar  history. 
Faced  with  working-class  resistance  of 
this  magnitude,  the  regime  backed  off  a 
bit  by  announcing  a  90-day  price  freeze 
for  certain  basic  necessities.  In  Novem- 
ber wages  were  frozen  again  in  the  face 
of  even  greater  price  increases — over  30 
percent  for  bread,  100  percent  for  milk, 
70  percent  for  electricity,  60  percent  for 
rail  travel. 

Gorbachev  and  his  advisers  are,  of 
course,  well  aware  that  the  Yugoslav 
economy  is  a  total  mess,  in  every  way  far 
worse  than  Russia's.  But  Leonid  Abal- 
kin,  a  leading  architect  oi perestroika, 
still  holds  up  Yugoslavia  as  a  model: 


"...Mr.  Abalkin  points  to  the  reaction 
of  Soviet  citizens  who  visit  Yugoslavia. 
They  are  awed  there,  he  said,  by  the  vast 
selection  of  sausages  even  though  they 
cost  four  or  five  times  more  than  back 
home. 

"'You  know,  meat  consumption  per 
capita  in  Yugoslavia  is  lower  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union,"  he  observed.  'But  there  is 
a  sense  of  abundance.  If  1  want,  1  can 
always  come  and  buy  it,  as  much  as  1 
want,  without  a  line.  It's  not  simple  to 
create  that  feeling  here,  but  if  we 
succeed  it  will  have  a  colossal  psy- 
chological effect'." 

—  New  York  Times,  4  July  1987 

The  long  lines  for  consumer  goods  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  nothing  to  do 
with  centralized  planning  per  se.  For 
years  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy  has  tried 
to  create  the  illusion  of  rapidly  rising 
incomes  by  increasing  money  wages 
faster  than  production.  The  result  is 
suppressed  inflation  with  people  wait- 
ing for  hours  to  buy  at  official  prices, 
alongside  a  flourishing  black  market  at 
far  higher  prices.  Yugoslavia,  by  con- 
trast, is  an  extreme  case  of  wrtsup- 
pressed  inflation. 

Workers  Management  or 
Bankers'  Management? 

Despite  the  economic  collapse,  Bel- 
grade officials  continue  to  proclaim  that 
the  Yugoslav  system  uniquely  empow- 
ers the  working  class.  At  the  very  time  he 
was  announcing  the  IMF-dictated  aus- 
terity program,  Yugoslav  prime  min- 
ister Branko  Mikulic  reiterated:  "We  are 
convinced  that  Yugoslavia  has  no  future 
without  self-management.  The  mean- 


ing of  workers  self-management  is, 
indeed,  that  the  workers  themselves 
make  decisions"  (D^r  Spiegel.  23  March 
1987). 

Do  the  Yugoslav  workers  really  man- 
age? On  paper  the  workers  councils  are 
masters  of  the  enterprise.  In  reality  they 
seldom  exercise  mastery.  The  English 
bourgeois  economist  Harold  Lydallsees 
the  Yugoslav  experience  as  proof  posi- 
tive of  workers'  universal  incapacity  to 
manage: 

"The  management  of  a  modern  enter- 
prise, even  one  of  medium  size,  is  a  com- 
plex and  specialized  task,  or  group  of 
tasks,  requiring  the  full-time  attention 
of  a  management  team  of  specially  qual- 
ified people.  The  ordinary  worker  can 
no  more  take  responsibility  for  man- 
agerial decision-making  than  he  can 
perform  a  surgical  operation,  write  a 
symphony,  or  play  in  a  champion  foot- 
ball team." 

—  Yugoslav  Socialism: 

Theory  and  Practice  (1986) 

This  is,  of  course,  the  standard  apolo- 
gia for  class  rule.  The  lower  orders  are 
deemed  too  ignorant,  too  narrowly  self- 
interested  to  govern  society:  that  is  a 
task  for  the  qualified  elite. 

Yugoslav  workers  have  enough  sense 
of  responsibility  and  economic  savvy, 
however,  to  strike  against  the  ruinous 
austerity  prescribed  by  the  ever  so  qual- 
ified savants  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  If  these  same  workers  do 
not  exercise  their  nominal  power  at  the 
enterprise  level,  it  is  because  the  enter- 
prises themselves  are  impotent.  Their 
major  decisions  on  production,  pricing, 
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investment,  etc.  are  dictated  by  the 
forces  of  market  competition  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  banks  on  the  other. 

The  banks  have  become  the  real 
power  in  the  Yugoslav  economy.  Dur- 
ing the  1960s  fixed  investment  financed 
by  bank  loans  increased  from  just  5  per- 
cent to  over  40  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Since  then,  according  to  the 
former  head  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Yugoslavia,  Ivo  Perisin:  "The  decision- 
making power  of  Yugoslav  banks  (most 
of  them  small  institutions  by  objective 
standards)  continued  to  grow,  with  the 
economy  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  them  and  their  credits  and 
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sufficient;  it  is  dependent  on  a  long  and 
fragile  chain  of  payments.  It  receives 
supplies  from  numerous  firms  on 
various  terms  of  credit.  Some  suppliers 
are  in  other  countries,  thus  involving  the 
enterprise  in  foreign-exchange  trans- 
actions. An  enterprise,  in  turn,  sells  to 
numerous  customers  in  the  domestic 
and  world  markets  on  various  terms  of 
payment.  Market  relations  thus  make 
financial  intermediaries  the  strategic 
link  between  producing  units.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  logic  of  "self- 
management"  that  the  world  bankers' 
cartel,  the  IMF,  has  a  greater  say  in  the 
Yugoslav  economy  than  all  of  the  work- 


falling  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt" 
(Radmila  Stojanovic,  ed..  The  Func- 
tioning of  the  Yugoslav  Economy 
[1982]). 

Nominally  Yugoslav  banks  are  con- 
trolled by  the  founding  enterprises, 
communes  (municipal  governments) 
and  the  like.  In  reality  they  are  crea- 
tures of  the  local  and  regional  bureauc- 
racies, although  they  sometimes  play  the 
role  of  Frankenstein's  monster.  An 
enterpri.se  which  falls  afoul  of  the  banks 
will  find  its  loan  requests  rejected,  its 
outstanding  loans  called  in  and  its  credit 
cut  back. 

The  strategic  power  of  banks  in 
Yugoslavia  is  by  no  means  an  acci- 
dent. Finance  is  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
self-management  and  of  the  anarcho- 
syndicalist  model  in  general.  An  en- 
terprise  cannot    be   financially  self- 


ers  councils  together.  Only  centralized 
management  can  enable  the  workers  to 
democratically  decide  the  direction  of 
the  economy. 

National  Conflict  and 
Decentralization  in  Yugoslavia 

The  Yugoslav  experience  is  extremely 
relevant  to  Gorbachev's  Russia,  and  not 
simply  because  the  current  general  sec- 
retary of  the  CPSU  is  talking  about 
shifting  the  economy  over  to  self- 
management.  The  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  are  both  multi- 
national, federated  states.  In  Yugo- 
slavia the  national  configuration  is 
politically  represented  by  six  republics 
and  two  autonomous  provinces. 

The  nationalities  question  has  been 
at  the  heart  of  the  politics  of  "self- 


management."  The  social  pressure  for 
ever  greater  decentralization  has  come 
not  from  below — from  workers  in  the 
shops — but  from  the  bureaucracies  in' 
the  richer  republics,  Croatia  and  Slove- 
nia. The  economic  effects  of  devolution 
have  in  turn  given  rise  to  virulent 
national  resentment  in  the  poorest 
regions,  especially  in  Kosovo,  where  the 
Albanian  nationality  in  Yugoslavia  is 
concentrated. 

Leading  Belgrade  politicians  now 
speak  of  "two  Yugoslavias" — one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south — and  warn 
of  the  "Lebanonizing"  of  the  country. 
The  A^eM'  York  Times  (1  November; 
1987)  recently  reported: 

"Portions  of  southern  Yugoslavia  have  j 
reached  such  a  state  of  ethnic  friction 
that  Yugoslavs  have  begun  to  talk  of  the : 
horrifying  possibility  of  civil  war  in  a 
land  that  lost  one-tenth  of  its  popula 
tion,  or  1.7  million  people,  in  World 
War  II." 

That  fear  of  civil  war  was  heightened 
when  last  September  an  Albanian  con- 
script went  berserk  with  a  machine  gun 
in  an  army  barracks,  killing  five  fellow 
soldiers  (all  Slavs)  and  wounding 
several  others.  After  four  decades  of 
"market  socialism"  and  "workers  self- 
management,"  the  historic  gains  of  the 
Yugoslav  Revolution  are  now  at  risk. 

The  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
was  forged  in  the  Communist-led 
resistance  to  the  Nazi  German  occupa- 
tion during  World  War  II.  The  strength 
of  Tito's  partisans  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  fought  for  a  resolution  of  the  Bal- 
kan question  on  an  aAj//-nationalist 
basis.  Tito  himself  was  a  Croat  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Communist  movement 
were  predominantly  Serbian  and  Mon- 
tenegrin. With  myriads  of  nationalist 
groups — monarchist  Serbian  Chetniks, 
fascist  Croatian  Ustashi  and  quislings  of 
every  South  Slav  nationality — partici- 
pating in  genocidal  slaughter,  workers 
and  peasants  came  to  know  they  were 
safe  when  partisans  with  the  red  star  on 
their  caps  arrived  in  town. 

The  partisans  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia  managed  the  in- 
credible feat  of  uniting  the  nationalities 
against  the  German  occupiers,  driving 
the  Nazis  out  and  exterminating  the  roy- 
alist and  fascist  movements  of  Yugosla- 
via. To  defend  its  own  position,  the 
petty-bourgeois  Stalinist  formation  in 
power  had  to  throw  representatives  of 
the  old  state  apparatus  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  nationalize  the  means  of 
production,  smashing  the  rule  of  cap- 
italism. Having  come  to  power  through 
their  own  armed  struggle,  with  enor- 
mous sacrifices,  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munists were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
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Yugoslav  federation  made  up  of  six  national  republics,  two  autonomous 
provinces. 


'  dictates  of  Moscow.  They  remained 
:  wedded  to  the  Stalinist-nationalist  dog- 
(  ma  of  "socialism  in  one  country" ...  for 
their  country.  The  break  with  Stalin  in 
'  1948  greatly  enhanced  the  popular 
authority  of  the  Tito  regime. 

Enjoying  exceptional  popular  sup- 
\  port,  the  Titoists  undertook  a  series  of 
liberalizing  measures  of  which  the  most 
significant  was  self-management  of  the 
enterprises.   Most  Yugoslav  workers 
doubtless    welcomed    this  measure, 
because  it  gave  them  some  protection 
against  bureaucratic  abuse  in  the  work- 
place. For  a  number  of  years,  however, 
the  rhetoric  of  self-management  far 
exceeded  the  reality.  Enterprise  manag- 
ers continued  to  be  chosen  by  the  local 
i  party  and  government  bosses.  More 
fundamentally,  the  economic  surplus 
remained  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  state.  In  the  late  1950s  less  than  10 
I  percent  of  gross  profits  were  retained  by 
j  the  enterprises;  the  rest  was  transferred 
i  to   the   government   through  taxes, 
,   interest  payments  on  assets  and  other 
i  charges. 

I  Roughly  half  of  all  investment  in  new 
I  plant  and  equipment  was  financed  by 
i   the  federal  government.  The  Tito  regime 

used  these  investment  funds  to  narrow, 
I  to  some  degree,  the  vast  economic  dif- 
1  ferences  between  Yugoslavia's  national- 
I  ities.  Investment  per  worker  was  far 
j  higher  in  the  poorest  regions— Mace- 
j    donia,  Montenegro  and  Kosovo — than 

in  the  most  developed  republics  of 


Croatia  and  Slovenia.  The  effort  to  use 
the  centralized  control  of  investment 
funds  to  redistribute  the  country's 
productive  resources  triggered  a  nation- 
alist backlash  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia, 
formerly  provinces  in  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire. 

In  the  late  '50s  Vladimir  Bakaric,  the 
veteran  Communist  boss  of  Croa- 
tia, launched  a  campaign  for  "de- 
statization"  of  the  economy.  By  this 
Bakaric  meant  that  the  economic  sur- 
plus generated  in  Croatia  should  remain 
in  Croatia.  The  means:  increasing  the 
financial  autonomy  of  the  enterprises. 


Thus,  the  movement  to  increase  the 
economic  surplus  in  the  hands  of 
the  enterprises  expressed  a  resurgence 
of  nationalist  centrifugal  forces  in 
Yugoslavia.  A  British  historian  of 
postwar  Yugoslavia  notes  that  the  "de- 
statization"  campaign  of  the  late  '50s 
marked  the  point  "that  the  Yugoslav 
'national  question,'  relatively  dormant 
since  the  war,  again  became  Yugo- 
slavia's central  question"  (Dennison 
Rusinow,  The  Yugoslav  Experiment 
1948-1974  [1977]). 

The  Bitter  Fruits  of 
"De-Statization" 

The  market-oriented  "reforms"  of  the 
1960s  radically  shifted  the  locus  of 
economic  power.  The  share  of  fixed 
investment  financed  by  the  government 
fell  between  the  early  and  late  '60s  from 
over  60  percent  to  less  than  10  percent! 
Thus  began  the  stripping  away  of  the 
economic  power  of  the  federal  (central) 
government,  so  that  by  1980  a  prom- 
inent Yugoslav  economist,  Zoran  Po- 
pov, could  write  that  "the  republics  and 
provinces  are  almost  exclusively  in  con- 
trol of  economic  policy.  The  consistent 
implementation  of  this  arrangement  in 
the  practical  development  of  the  system 
has  made  our  system  inflexible,  sluggish 
and  inefficient."  Many  tourists  in  Yugo- 
slavia have  experienced  this  inflexibility 
and  inefficiency  for  themselves.  When- 
ever a  train  crosses  the  border  from  one 
republic  into  another,  the  locomotive 
has  to  be  changed! 

The  decentralizing  measures  of  the 
'60s  also  radically  altered  the  way  in 
which  the  Yugoslav  economy  interacted 
with  the  world  capitalist  market.  In 
1967,  enterprises  were  allowed  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  which 
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they  earned.  Since  then  the  scramble 
over  foreign  exchange  has  been  a  major 
source  of  regional/national  and  inter- 
enterprise  conflict,  at  times  leading  to 
outright  economic  warfare.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1980  a  producer  of  x-ray  film  in 
Croatia,  the  only  domestic  supplier  in 
Yugoslavia,  demanded  an  increased 
foreign-exchange  quota.  To  put  pres- 
sure on  the  federal  government,  the 
enterprise  cut  back  shipments  of  x-ray 
film  to  the  other  republics.  In  hospitals 
throughout  Yugoslavia  x-ray  examina- 
tions had  to  be  postponed. 

Market  competition  between  enter- 
prises has  produced  stark  inequalities  at 
all  levels  of  Yugoslav  economic  life. 
Even  within  the  same  republic,  for 
example,  Slovenia,  some  workers  re- 
ceive two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
others  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  In 
the  country  as  a  whole  these  differences 
are  significantly  greater.  A  machine 
operator  in  one  enterprise  might  receive 
four  times  as  much  as  his  counterpart 
In  a  less  profitable  enterprise.  These 
income  differences  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dihgence  of  the  individual 
workers  or  competence  of  the  respective 
enterprise  managements.  The  main  fac- 
tor determining  enterprise  profitability 
is  the  age  of  its  plant,  whether  it  is 
technologically  up-to-date  or  obsolete. 
"Market  socialism"  violates  the  elemen- 
tary principle,  shared  by  trade  union- 
ists as  well  as  socialists,  of  equal pav  for 
equal  work. 

While  grossly  unequal  pay  for  equal 
work  doubtless  causes  resentment 
among  individual  workers,  it  is  the  stark 
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inequalities  between  regions  which  now 
threaten  to  rip  apart  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Slovenia  en- 
joys a  standard  of  living  comparable  to 
neighboring  Austria's,  while  conditions 
in  Albanian-populated  Kosovo  more 
closely  resemble  Turkey.  The  decentral- 
izing measures  of  the  '60s  widened  this 
gap.  In  the  late  1970s  resources  per  cap- 
ita in  Kosovo  were  less  than  30  percent 
of  those  in  Slovenia;  resources  per  cap- 
ita in  Macedonia  were  less  than  half 
those  of  Slovenia.  The  economic  col- 
lapse of  the  '80s  has  hit  hardest  the  poor- 
est regions.  While  the  unemployment 
rate  in  Slovenia  is  still  less  than  2  per- 
cent, in  Kosovo  it  is  over  35  percent!  No 
wonder  many  Albanians  are  violently 
hostile  to  the  Yugoslav  federation  as  it  is 
presently  constituted  and  managed. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  far  from  free  of 
Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  national 
conflict.  But  it  is  instructive  to  contrast 
Soviet  Central  Asia  with  south  Yugo- 
slavia. Two  generations  ago  the  Turkic- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  Central  Asian 
republics  were  nomadic  herdsmen,  sep- 
arated from  European  Russia  by  a  vast 
social  and  economic  gulf.  However,  cen- 
tralized planning  and  management  on 
the  basis  of  collectivized  property  has 
enabled  the  USSR  to  appreciably  nar- 
row that  gulf.  Uzbek  machine  opera- 
tors in  Tashkent  receive  the  same  wage 
rates  and  benefits  as  their  class  brothers 
in  Leningrad.  Social  programs  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  are  on  the  standard  Soviet 
scale.  Collective  farmers  in  Central  Asia 
receive  relatively  favorable  prices  for 
their  main  crops.  Furthermore,  the  cen- 


tral Soviet  budget  has  earmarked  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Central  Asian 
republics. 

However,  Gorbachev's  market- 
oriented  "reforms"  will  reverse  these 
equalizing  policies  and  divert  resources 
back  toward  European  Russia.  Two 
American  experts  on  the  Soviet  econo- 
my employed  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
John  P.  Hardt  and  Richard  F.  Kauf- 
man, write: 

"Gorbachev's  policies  seem  to  favor  the 
western  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
opposed  to  Central  Asia,  East  Siberia, 
and  the  Far  East.  For  example,  the 
industrial  modernization  program  de- 
fers new  construction  and  emphasizes 
renovation  of  existing  facilities,  most  of 
which  are  located  in  the  developed, 
largely  Slavic  regions  of  the  European 
Soviet  Union." 

—U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Gorbachev's 
Economic  Plans  (1987) 

Despite  rapid  progress  in  recent  dec- 
ades, rural  Soviet  Central  Asia  remains 
the  poorest,  most  backward  section  of 
the  USSR.  The  main  reason  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  Turkic-speaking  pop- 
ulation on  collective  farms  where  their 
labor  productivity  is  very  low. 

A  genuinely  socialist  (i.e.,  interna- 
tionalist) policy  on  the  national  ques- 
tion calls  for  not  only  transferring 
productive  resources  to  the  Central 
Asian  republics  but  also  promoting  the 
voluntary  migration  of  Turkic-speaking 
people  to  the  labor-short  areas  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia. 
This  would  not  only  benefit  the  Turkic 
peoples  but  would  raise  labor  produc- 
tivity in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole. 
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Such  a  pohcy  would  require  occupa- 
tional retraining  for  millions  of  people, 
massive  housing  construction,  estab- 
lishing multilingual  schools  in  the  major 
cities  of  European  Russia  and  similar 
measures.  In  short,  the  economic 
integration  of  the  numerous  national- 
ities making  up  the  USSR  is  possible 
only  on  the  basis  of  centralized  plan- 
ning and  management,  workers  democ- 
racy and  a  struggle  against  national 
inequality. 

Behind  the  Economic  Collapse 

For  two  decades  spokesmen  for  the 
"Yugoslav  road  to  socialism"  could  and 
did  point  to  one  of  the  highest  growth 
rates  in  the  world.  During  the  1950s 
industrial  production  advanced  9.5  per- 
cent annually,  in  the  '60s  over  8  percent 
a  year.  However,  this  impressive  eco- 
nomic performance  was  by  no  means 
proof  of  the  superior  virtues  of  enter- 
prise self-management. 

In  the  1950s  Yugoslavia  enjoyed  an 
advantage  unavailable  to  the  Soviet- 
bloc  states:  subsidization  by  U.S. 
imperialism.  After  Tito  broke  with  Sta- 
lin in  1948,  Washington  regarded  the 
Belgrade  regime  as  a  semi-ally  against 
Moscow.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  Cold 
War  Yugoslavia  received  roughly  a 
billion  dollars  in  largesse  from  Uncle 
Sam.  At  the  same  time,  Yugoslavia  was 
running  large  balance-of-trade  deficits 
with  the  West.  Without  the  U.S.  aid, 
balance-of-payments  constraints  would 
have  retarded  its  economic  growth. 

In  the  early  1960s  U.S.  aid  dried  up, 
but  Titoist  Yugoslavia  found  another 
source  of  foreign  exchange:  exporting 
surplus  labor  to  the  West  European 
Common  Market,  especially  to  West 
Germany.  At  its  peak,  just  before  the 
1974-75  world  depression,  migrant 
workers  amounted  to  12  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  total  labor  force.  And  the 
money  they  sent  back  to  their  families 
and  returned  home  with  amounted  to 
40-50  percent  of  Yugoslavia's  earnings 
from  the  export  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  economic  collapse  of  the  1980s 
had  its  origin  in  the  world  capitalist  cri- 
sis of  1974-75.  The  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices  engineered  by  the  Seven  Sisters/ 
OPEC  cartel  greatly  increased  Yugo- 
slavia's import  bill,  payable  in  dollars 
not  dinars.  As  a  result  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  jumped  from  $1.6  billion  in 
1973  to  $7.2  billion  in  1979.  At  the  same 
time,  the  depression  and  subsequent 
stagnation  of  the  West  European  econ- 
omy sent  a  quarter  million  Yugoslav 
workers  back  home  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 


The  unemployment  rate  soared  from 
3.5  percent  in  the  early  '70s  to  8.5  per- 
cent in  the  late  '70s.  In  one  important 
respect  self-management  has  a  greater 
built-in  tendency  to  generate  unem- 
ployment than  does  capitalism.  The 
goal  of  a  self-managed  enterprise  is  not 
to  maximize  profits,  much  less  output, 
but  profit  per  ^'orker.  If  a  Yugoslav 
enterprise  can  increase  its  output  by, 
say,  10  percent  by  spending  a  million 
dinars  on  new  equipment  or  by  spend- 
ing half  a  million  on  new  equipment  and 
the  rest  on  taking  on  more  workers,  it 
will  always  choose  i\\t  first  alternative. 
The  system  is  strongly  biased  against 
young  workers  first  entering  the  labor 
market. 

Established  enterprise  workers  coun- 
cils, however,  have  had  a  certain  polit- 
ical clout.  If  the  market  had  been 
allowed  to  operate  freely,  hundreds  of 
enterprises  would  have  folded  in  the  late 
'70s.  To  forestall  this  the  Tito  regime 
had  recourse  to  inflationary  finance  and 
massive  foreign  borrowing.  Firms  run- 
ning in  the  red  were  merged  with  profit- 
able firms  or  pumped  up  with  bank 
loans. 

How  the  system  operated  was  ex- 
posed by  the  Agrokomerc  scandal 
which  shook  Yugoslavia  last  fall.  The 
management  of  Agrokomerc,  a  huge 
food-producing  firm,  was  closely  linked 
to  Bosnian  party  boss  Hamdija  Pozde- 
rac,  one  of  the  most  powerful  politi- 
cians in  the  country.  Over  several  years 
Agrokomerc  dumped  on  Yugoslav 
banks  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  prom- 
issory notes  backed  by  nonexistent 
assets.  When  the  financial  house  of 


cards  finally  collapsed,  Agrokomerc 
head  Fikret  Abdic  exclaimed:  "Every- 
body in  Yugoslavia  has  been  doing  it,  so 
why  is  Agrokomerc  being  victimised 
when  we  were  only  trying  to  get  funds  to 
complete  some  of  our  big  projects?" 
{Economist,  5  September  1987). 

Indeed,  everybody  in  Yugoslavia  has 
been  doing  it  for  years.  As  a  result,  the 
inflation  rate  tripled  during  the  '70s, 
reaching  30  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  The  inflation  ruined  Yugosla- 
via's export  competitiveness.  To  pay  for 
necessary  imports,  the  Tito  regime 
turned  to  the  loan  sharks  of  the 
Frankfurt  Borse,  City  of  London  and 
Wall  Street.  Foreign  debt  increased  ten- 
fold during  the  '70s,  from  $2  billion  to 
$20  billion.  As  Yugoslavia  entered  the 
1980s,  it  was  living  on  borrowed  time. 

For  a  Socialist  Federation 
of  the  Balkans! 

Marshal  Tito's  death  in  1980  removed 
both  a  powerful  symbol  of  Yugoslav 
unity  and  an  authoritative  political  lead- 
ership. It  signaled  the  passing  of  the  gen- 
eration which  had  made  the  Yugoslav 
Revolution  by  overcoming  the  age-old 
blood  feuds  of  the  Balkans.  They  were 
succeeded  by  political  midgets  pursuing 
the  most  parochial  and  shortsighted 
interests.  As  one  dissident  intellectual 
put  it:  "We  live  under  a  pluralist  oligar- 
chy, or  better,  eight  oligarchies."  Any 
republic  can  veto  federal  legislation  for 
a  year.  The  president  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  rotated  every  year  on  a 
regional  basis,  one  of  Tito's  most  ill- 
fated  legacies.  Even  within  the  frame- 
work  of  Stalinist   rule   the  current 


Soviet  university 
students  in 
Kalmylt  ASSR  in 
southern  steppes. 
Centralized 
planning  and 
management  has 
dramatically 
narrowed 
gulf  between 
backward  regions 
of  USSR  and 
European  Russia. 
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Yugoslav  bureaucracy  has  shown  it- 
self criminally  and  perhaps  suicidally 
irresponsible. 

The  musical-chairs  government  in 
Belgrade  has  become  little  more  than 
collection  agents  for  foreign  loan 
sharks.  By  putting  the  economy  through 
the  wringer,  they  squeezed  out  $18 
billion  since  1981  for  the  bankers  of 
Frankfurt,  London  and  New  York.  And 
now  the  bankers  are  demanding  further 
austerity  measures  which  would  make 
the  past  few  years  look  like  la  dolce  vita 
by  comparison.  Last  summer  the  Bel- 
grade regime,  under  pressure  from  the 
IMF,  adopted  a  law  eliminating  all  state 
subsidies  and  other  aid  for  money- 
losing  enterprises.  Oskar  Kovac,  min- 
ister in  charge  of  economic  relations 
with  the  West,  stated: 

"There  will  be  firms  that  will  clearly 
have  to  go.  I  only  hope  it  will  not  take 
such  dimensions  that  it  will  cause  seri- 
ous social  unrest.  But  even  with  that  risk 
we  must  go  ahead." 

—  Washington  Post,  21  July  1987 
Going  ahead,  the  first  round  shut  down 
800  firms  with  200,000  workers.  If  the 
law  is  stringently  carried  out,  every 
fourth  worker  in  Yugoslavia  will  be 


thrown  onto  the  streets. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  "self-managed 
economy"  has  enormously  intensified 
the  centrifugal  forces  in  Yugoslavia. 
Last  summer  the  house  organ  of  the 
international  financiers,  the  London 
Economist,  titled  an  article  on  Yugo- 
slavia "A  Lebanon  in  the  Balkans?"  The 
imperialist  hyenas  are  beginning  to 
smell  blood,  salivating  at  the  thought  of 
the  breakup  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  that  would  undo  the  revo- 
lution and  turn  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slove- 
nia, etc.  into  neocolonies  of  interna- 
tional capitahst  finance.  The  wealthier 
regions  of  the  north  resent  the  economic 
burden  of  the  impoverished  south.  Bozo 
Kovac,  editor  of  Slovenia's  leading  daily 
newspaper,  boasts:  "Capacity  in  Slove- 
nia is  better  utilized  and  managed  than 
in  the  south." 

The  London  Independent  (8  October 
1987)  reports:  "There  is  much  political 
daydreaming  of  secession  from  the 
South  Slav  federation,  which  the  1.5 
million  Slovenes  are  inclined  to  see  as  a 
pure  drain  on  their  hard  work  and  more 
European  way  of  life."  If  secession  is  a 
daydream  for  the  Slovenes,  it  is  an  angry 


cry  among  the  Albanians.  The  Kosovo 
question  exploded  in  1981  with  Albani- 
an student  protesters  demanding  that 
the  autonomous  province  be  granted  the 
status  of  full-fledged  republic.  Today 
the  more  extreme  nationalists  are 
demanding  "an  ethnic  Albania  that 
includes  western  Macedonia,  southern 
Montenegro,  part  of  southern  Serbia, 
Kosovo  and  Albania  itself"  (A'^h'  York 
Times,  1  November  1987).  In  recent 
years  much  of  the  Serbian  minority  has 
left  Kosovo,  driven  out  by  the  rising  tide 
of  Albanian  nationalism  and  the  deep 
economic  depression. 

The  situation  in  Kosovo  inflames  all 
the  national  passions  in  Yugoslavia.  The 
Economist  (18  July  1987)  noted:  "Few 
people  outside  Yugoslavia  have  been 
paying  much  attention  to  Kosovo.  But  if 
the  trouble  there  is  not  solved,  it  could 
rattle  the  whole  of  Yugoslavia."  Recall- 
ing the  effects  of  the  assassination  of  an 
Austrian  archduke  by  a  Serbian  nation- 
alist in  Sarajevo  in  1914,  which  sparked 
WW  I,  it  noted  that  "local  conflicts  in 
the  Balkans  have  a  nasty  way  of  devel- 
oping into  wider  ones." 

Titoist  Stalinism  has  not  achieved 
and  cannot  achieve  a  lasting  solution  to 
the  national  problems  of  Yugoslavia. 
For  example,  the  Albanian  population 
of  Kosovo  should  have  the  right  to  unite 
with  their  national  brethren  across  the 
border  in  Albania.  The  Macedonians 
should  have  the  right  to  become  part  of 
Bulgaria.  Such  policies  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  defusing  the  current  na- 
tional antagonisms  within  Yugoslavia, 
laying  the  basis  for  a  genuine  sociahst 
federation  of  the  Balkans  within  a 
Socialist  United  States  of  Europe. 

Writing  over  a  decade  ago  on  "The 
National  Question  in  Yugoslavia"  ( ^FF 
No.  110,  21  May  1976),  we  warned: 
"Now  even  the  great  achievements  of 
the   Yugoslav   revolution — the  over- 
throw of  capitalist  property  relations 
and  the  overcoming  of  bloody  national 
conflicts  which  wracked  bourgeois  Yu- 
goslavia— are  themselves  threatened  by 
the  bureaucracy's  fostering. . .of  cen- 
trifugal forces.  The  conditions  are  being 
accumulated  for  a  bloody  civil  war... 
one  which  may  well  be  cloaked  in  the 
form  of  a  'national  liberation'  struggle. 
This   is  the   legacy  of  Titoism,  of 
Stalinism  'with  a  human  face.'  It  is  the 
legacy  that  the  working  masses  must 
overcome  by  constructing  a  Trotskyist 
vanguard  party  capable  of  carrying 
through  a  workers  political  revolution 
to   oust   the  Tito   bureaucracy  and 
thereby  create  the  conditions  for  inter- 
national extension  of  the  revolution." 
Today,  as  the  bankruptcy  of  "workers 
self-management"  fuels  resurgent  na- 
tional antagonisms,  this  program  offers 
the  only  genuine  path  to  socialism.  ■ 
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Hungary: 
"Goulash  Communism" 
Goes  Bust     i  n 


Petty  capitalism  undermines  Hungary's  socialized  economy:  speculators  trade  bonds  of  state-owned  enterprises 
(above).  Liberal  Stalinist  Janos  Kadar  (below)  tells  Hungarian  workers  austerity  lies  ahead. 


Burdened  by  massive  debts  to  West- 
ern banks,  much  of  East  Europe  is  now 
racked  by  economic  crises.  In  Romania 
buildings  are  kept  so  cold,  due  to  short- 
ages of  electricity,  that  musicians  per- 
form concerts  with  gloves  on.  Last 
November  thousands  of  workers  from 
the  Red  Star  truck  factory  in  Brasov 
marched  through  the  industrial  City 
protesting  a  50  percent  wage  cut  and 
shortages  of  just  about  everything.  They 
stormed  the  mayor's  office,  tore  down 
portraits  of  Romanian  Stalinist  despot 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  and  burned  official 
papers  in  the  town  square.  In  Poland 
new  economic  "reforms"  introduced  by 
the  Jaruzelski  regime  will  increase  the 
cost  of  living  by  200  percent  over  the 
next  few  years.  Even  Hungary,  not  long 
ago  held  up  as  the  economic  showcase  of 
East  Europe,  is  facing  ever  more  austere 
austerity. 

Visiting  Budapest  last  spring,  the 
number  two  man  in  the  Kremlin,  Yegor 
Ligachev,  stated  ihat  the  Soviet  lead- 


ership "highly  respected"  Hungary's 
economic  policies  and  declared:  "We  are 
facing  similar  economic  problems  and 
are  progressing  down  a  similar  path — " 
Five  years  ago  Alec  Nove,  a  leading 
Western  expert  on  the  Soviet-bloc 
economies,  wrote:  "Hungary's  experi- 
ence shows  clearly  both  the  advantages 
and  the  difficulties  which  follow  from  an 
attempt  to  introduce  what  can  be  called 
'market  socialism.'  On  balance  the  pos- 
itive features  seem  to  predominate — " 
The  alleged  advantages  of  "market 
socialism"  certainly  do  not  predomi- 
nate today.  Hungary  has  been  econom- 
ically stagnant  for  a  decade  and  is  now 
saddled  with  the  highest  per  capita 
foreign  debt  in  East  Europe.  Under 
pressure  from  Western  bankers,  the 
Budapest  Stalinists  have  been  imposing 
increasingly  severe  hardships  on  the 
working  people.  Last  summer  the  prices 
of  bread,  fuel  oil.  electricity  and  other 
necessities  were  raised  20  percent,  and 
on  New  Year's  Day  Hungarian  cili/cns 


were  greeted  with  a  consumption  (value- 
added)  tax  and  an  income  tax,  the  first 
ever  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  Most  Hungari- 
ans already  work  at  two  or  more  jobs 
just  to  make  ends  meet.  Now,  a  top 
official  of  the  finance  ministry  projects 
that  200,000  workers  will  be  laid  off 
under  a  new  bankruptcy  law  designed  to 
shut  down  unprofitable  enterprises. 

The  austerity  programs  have  hit  hard- 
est at  the  working  class,  while  a  new 
class  of  petty  entrepreneurs  has  been 
enriching  itself  through  the  increasing 
privatization  of  the  economy.  Report- 
edly handbills  spread  in  Budapest  and 
the  industrial  center  of  Szombathely  last 
year  warn.  "If  you  raise  the  prices,  we'll 
burn  down  the  factories!"  Hungary's 
new  prime  minister,  Karoly  Grosz, 
admits: 

"  I  he  public  mood  is  deteriorating  as  the 
li\  iiii;  standards  ot  a  considerable  strata 
1)1  ^'R  ict\  lia\c  stagnated  over  the  last 
yea  IS  and  deceased  for  a  not  neg- 
ligible section  ol  society. 
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"Confidence  in  the  leadership  has  dwin- 
dled and  sometimes  the  viability  of 
socialism  is  put  in  doubt." 
— New  York  Times, 
17  September  1987 

The  era  of  "goulash  communism" 
associated  with  the  long  reign  of  Janos 
Kadar,  installed  after  the  suppression  of 
the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution,  has 
been  played  out.  Conditions  are  rapidly 
building  toward  a  major  social  crisis, 
pitting  the  working  class  and  its 
allies  against  the  growing  milieu  of 
petty  entrepreneurs,  pro-Western  intel- 
lectuals and  elements  of  the  ruling 
bureaucracy. 

From  Horthy  to  the 

1956  Hungarian  Revolution 

The  contemporary  Hungarian  state 
was  born  out  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
ramshackle  Habsburg  Empire  with  its 
defeat  in  World  War  I.  Following  the 
bloody  suppression  of  the  short-lived 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  in  early 
1919,  the  country  came  under  the 
fascistic  dictatorship  of  Admiral  Horthy 
for  the  next  quarter  century.  In  the 
1930s  the  Horthy  regime  aligned  itself 
with  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Arrow  Cross  fought  alongside 
the  Waffen  SS  when  Hitler  launched 
Operation  Barbarossa  against  Russia 
in  1941. 

The  Third  Reich  was  destroyed  four 
years  later  as  the  Soviet  red  flag  and 
hammer  and  sickle  was  raised  over  the 
Reichstag  in  Berlin  while  Hitler  com- 
mitted suicide  in  his  bunker.  In  1945  the 
Soviet  Red  Army  also  liberated  Hun- 
gary from  the  nightmare  of  fascism.  A 
few  years  later,  reacting  to  the  Cold  War 
pressure  of  U.S.  imperialism,  the  Sta- 
linists carried  out  in  East  Europe  a 
deformed  social  revolution  from  above. 


ARE  YOU  BOLD  ENOUGH 
TO  INVEST  IN  HUNGARY? 


NEW  AREAS  ARE  RISKY 
NEW  AREAS  ARE  PROFITABLE 
RISKS  ARE  MANAGEABLE 


Interlnvest 


Eastfoto 

Icarus  bus  factory  in  Budapest.  Western  bankers  are  now  demanding 
massive  contraction  of  Hungary's  state-owned  industry. 


Hungarian  bureaucrats  appeal  to 
the  Western  capitalists  for  joint 
ventures. 


The  deformations  were  especially 
marked  in  Hungary.  The  regime  of 
arch-Stalinist  Matyas  Rakosi  was 
exceptionally  bloody,  including  toward 
fellow  Communists,  even  by  the  stan- 
dards of  what  was  later  euphemistically 
called  "the  era  of  the  cult  of  personal- 
ity." Economically,  the  Rakosiites  pur- 
sued an  extreme  version  of  Stalinist 
autarky,  vowing  to  make  Hungary  "a 
country  of  iron  and  steel."  Massive, 
unbalanced  investment  in  heavy  indus- 
try— 90  percent  of  all  investment — 
drove  down  the  living  conditions  of 
both  workers  and  peasants. 

The  post-Stalin  "thaw"  in  the  Soviet 
Union  cracked  the  totalitarian  police- 
state  apparatus  which  protected  Rakosi 
and  his  cohorts.  In  October  1956  a  pop- 
ular uprising  broke  out  against  this 
universally  hated  regime.  This  was  a 
bona  fide  proletarian  political  revolu- 
tion. The  main  force  in  the  revolution 
was  workers  councils,  usually  led  by 
anti-Rakosi  Communists.  To  be  sure, 
the  insurgent  workers  and  radical  intel- 
lectuals were  by  no  means  free  of  liberal 
and  especially  nationalist  prejudices  and 
illusions.  But  the  clericalist-Horthyite 
counterrevolutionary  forces  around 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  were  relatively 
small  and  widely  despised. 

The  workers  were  fighting  for  a  dem- 
ocratic, socialist  Hungary.  Likewise,  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Hungar- 
ian Intellectuals  declared:  "Factories 
and  land  are  to  remain  the  people's 
property  and  nothing  is  to  be  given  back 
either  to  capitalists  or  big  landowners." 
The  Kremlin  leaders  sent  the  Russian 
army  in  to  crush  the  Hungarian  work- 
ers' uprising  not  only  to  restore  bureau- 


cratic rule  in  that  country  but  also 
to  prevent  political  revolution  from 
spreading  to  the  rest  of  East  Europe  and 
into  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  where  the 
political  order  had  just  been  shaken  by 
Khrushchev's  "secret  speech"  denounc- 
ing Stalin's  crimes.  (For  a  Trotskyist 
analysis  of  Hungary  1956,  see  "Political 
Revolution  in  Hungary — Ten  Years 
After,"  Spartacist  No.  8,  November- 
December  1966.) 

Introduction  of  the 

New  Economic  Mechanism 

Following  the  suppression  of  the  rev- 
olution, the  Kremlin  installed  in  power 
the  liberal  Stalinist  Janos  Kadar,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  and  tortured 
under  Rakosi.  After  an  initial  period  of 
repression,  Kadar  set  out  to  gain  popu- 
lar acceptance  or  at  least  tolerance  for 
his  regime.  In  the  early  1960s  he  cau- 
tiously liberalized  political  and  intellec- 
tual life.  But  the  main  thrust  of  Kadar's 
program  was  to  redirect  investment  so 
as  to  rapidly  raise  consumption  levels. 
Khrushchev  himself  welcomed  Kadar's 
"goulash  communism"  for  restoring 
social  stability  in  Hungary. 

By  the  mid-'60s  it  was  becoming 
harder  for  the  Hungarian  bureaucracy 
to  come  up  with  ever  more  goulash.  The 
economy  was  running  into  a  labor 
shortage  (as  the  Soviet  Union  would  a 
decade  later),  thus  blocking  the  tradi- 
tional Stalinist  path  of  extensive 
growth.  To  keep  living  standards  ris- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  significantly 
increase  labor  productivity.  The  only 
way  to  do  this  in  short  order  was  to 
import  from  the  West  capital  equip- 
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ment  embodying  advanced  technology. 
But  to  import  more  from  the  West, 
Hungary  had  to  export  more  to  the 
West. 

Unhke  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland, 
Hungary's  exports  to  the  West  were  not 
raw  materials  dug  out  of  the  ground  like 
oil  and  coal.  Nor  did  it  produce  an  agri- 
cultural surplus  capable  of  financing  its 
imports.  In  the  1960s  (as  well  as  today) 
about  80  percent  of  Hungary's  exports 
consisted  of  machinery,  manufactured 
consumer  goods  and  semi-processed 
'goods.  That  is,  Hungary  had  to  com- 
pete with  Western  and  Japanese  manu- 
facturers in  Western  markets.  It  was 
shackled  in  this  competition  by  poor 
quality  goods,  limited  assortment,  and 
inflexibility  in  changing  output  and 
prices  to  meet  shifting  demands. 

The  New  Economic  Mechanism 
(NEM),  introduced  in  1968,  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  better  mesh  Hun- 
garian industry  with  the  demands  of  the 
West  European  Common  Market.  Cen- 
tralized planning  and  management  was 
effectively  scrapped.  Enterprise  man- 
agers were  free  to  determine  output  and 
set  prices.  Profitability  became  the 
main  criteria  for  managerial  success, 
advancement  and  income.  Workers' 
incomes  were  also  tied  to  their  enter- 
prise's profits. 

This  profit  sharing  was,  of  course, 
rather  unequal.  The  workers'  attitude 
toward  the  New  Economic  Mechanism 
was  captured  in  a  joke  making  the 
rounds  of  Hungarian  factories  in  the 
early  '70s.  Kadar  visits  a  factory  and 


asks  the  manager:  "Have  you  had  a 
bonus  under  the  economic  reform,  and 
what  have  you  done  with  it?"  Reply:  "I 
bought  a  country  cottage,  and  the  rest  of 
the  money  I  put  in  the  savings  bank."  He 
asks  the  chief  engineer  the  same  ques- 
tion. Reply:  "I  bought  a  car,  and  the  rest 
of  the  money  1  put  into  the  savings 
bank."  Finally  Kadar  asks  a  worker. 
Reply:  "I  bought  a  pair  of  shoes." 
Kadar:  "And  the  rest  of  the  money?" 
Worker:  "The  rest  of  the  money  I  had  to 
borrow  from  my  mother-in-law." 

Working-class  discontent  was  not 
limited  to  retailing  jokes  in  the  factory 
cafeteria.  Opposition  to  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Mechanism  made  itself  felt 
even  through  the  rigidly  bureaucratized 
trade  unions,  and  this  limited  the  scope 
of  the  "reforms."  Higher  taxes  were 
imposed  on  more  profitable  enter- 
prises, thus  narrowing  the  income  dif- 
ferences between  workers  in  different 
enterprises.  All  workers  were  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  wage,  to  be  paid  for 
if  necessary  out  of  the  central  govern- 
ment budget.  Enterprises  making  losses 
were  not  allowed  to  go  bankrupt  but 
either  merged  with  profitable  ones  or 
were  subsidized  by  the  state  treasury. 
Thus,  working-class  pressure  forced  the 
Kadar  regime  to  retain  critical  elements 
of  economic  centralization,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  advocates  of  "mar- 
ket socialism." 

While  working-class  pressure  limited 
income  differentiation  in  socialized 
industry,  the  New  Economic  Mechan- 
ism spawned  a  new  class  of  petty  entre- 


preneurs out  of  which  have  emerged 
Hungary's  nouveaux  riches.  Practically 
the  entire  service  sector  is  now  priva- 
tized along  with  much  of  the  con- 
struction industry.  According  to  official 
figures,  in  the  mid-'80s  there  were 
almost  200,000  petty  capitalists  in 
Hungary  (not  including  cooperative 
farmers).  Close  to  half  had  annual 
incomes  between  twice  and  six  times 
that  of  the  average  worker.  These 
official  figures  grossly  understate  the 
actual  extent  of  private  wealth,  since 
there  is  a  huge  volume  of  illegal 
(untaxed)  transactions. 

The  Boom-Bust  Cycle, 
Hungarian  Style 

In  its  first  years  the  New  Economic 
Mechanism  seemed  to  be  wildly  suc- 
cessful. A  top  official  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Hungary,  Janos  Fekete,  later 
wrote:  "The  performance  of  the  Hun- 
garian economy  improved  spectacularly 
after  1968.  We  had  six  golden  years. . ." 
{Back  to  the  Realities  [19?,2]).  As  events 
would  soon  show,  the  first  golden  years 
had  little  to  do  with  the  virtues  of  "mar- 
ket socialism." 

The  Kadar  regime  stepped  up  its 
industrial  exports  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket at  a  time  when  the  West  European 
economy  was  experiencing  an  infla- 
tionary boom.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Hungarian  economy  was  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
cheap  oil  and  other  raw  materials  which 
East  Europe  got  at  well  below  world 
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market  prices.  Two  American  experts 
on  the  subject,  Michael  Marrese  and 
Jan  Vanous,  calculated  that  Soviet 
trade  subsidies  to  Hungary  between 
1968  and  1974  amounted  to  almost 
$2  billion.  This  happy  state  of  affairs 
would  not  last  long. 

As  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia.  Hun- 
gary's current  economic  crisis  has  its 
origin  in  the  1974-75  world  capitalist 
depression  precipitated  by  the  quad- 
rupling of  oil  prices  engineered  by 
the  Seven  Sisters/OPEC  cartel.  World 
trade  in  machinery  and  consumer  goods 
declined,  industrial  and  agricultural 
protectionism  increased  in  the  West, 
and  the  world  market  price  of  manu- 
factures fell  sharply  relative  to  raw 
materials. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kremlin  tops, 
faced  with  a  slowdown  in  the  Soviet 
economy,  decided  they  could  no  longer 
afford  to  sell  oil  to  their  East  European 
allies  at  little  more  than  a  third  of  what 
they  could  get  on  the  world  market.  In 
1975-76  the  Soviets  raised  oil  prices  to 
East  Europe  about  70  percent,  and  also 
cut  back  their  oil  and  natural  gas  ship- 
ments to  East  Europe,  thus  forcing 
Hungary  to  buy  some  of  its  fuel  from  the 
Seven  Sisters/OPEC  bandits.  Overall 
during  the  1970s,  lower  export  prices 
and  higher  import  prices  cost  Hungary 
the  equivalent  of  one  year's  total  output. 

Had  Hungary  been  a  capitalist  mar- 
ket economy,  it  would  have  experi- 
enced an  acute  economic  crisis  in  the 
late  '70s.  Wages  would  have  been  cut  to 
make  exports  more  competitive;  un- 
profitable enterprises  would  have  been 
shut,  producing  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment; prices  would  have  risen  to  reduce 
imports  and  free  up  more  goods  for 
export.  But  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pened. Investment  continued  to  expand, 
living  standards  continued  to  rise. 

How  was  Hungary  able  to  achieve 
this?  Increasingly,  both  enterprise  in- 
vestment and  wage  increases  were 
financed  by  the  state  treasury.  The 
higher  cost  of  fuel  and  raw  material 
imports  was  offset  by  price  subsidies.  By 
the  mid-1980s  enterprise  and  price  sub- 
sidies took  up  one-quarter  of  the  total 
government  budget.  But  where  did  the 
Kadar  regime  get  these  funds?  It  bor- 
rowed them  from  the  loan  sharks  of 
Wall  Street,  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Frankfurt  Borse.  Hungary's  foreign 
hard-currency  debt  increased  ninefold, 
from  $1  billion  in  1970  to  $9  billion  in 
1980.  Doubtless,  the  Budapest  regime 
was  hoping  for  a  return  to  the  favorable 
international  economic  conditions  of 
the  late  '60s-early  '70s. 

But  the  second  oil-price  shock  in  1979 
finally  convinced  Kadar  &  Co.  they 


were  living  on  a  costly  illusion.  Their 
answer  was  austerity.  Under  siege  by 
Western  financiers,  Hungary  negoti- 
ated a  settlement  in  1982  through  the 
world  bankers'  cartel,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  The  IMF's 
terms:  scrap  enterprise  and  price  sub- 
sidies; shut  down  unprofitable  firms  and 
operations;  impose  heavy  taxes  on  con- 
sumption; increase  the  role  of  private 
capital  in  the  economy. 

The  most  ominous  development  in 
recent  years  is  the  degree  to  which  petty 
capitalism  has  undermined  the  social- 
ized economy.  Factory  managers  rou- 
tinely contract  out  maintenance,  repair 
and  small-scale  construction  to  private 
outfits.   Even  socialized  medicine  is 
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becoming  u«socialized  as  doctors  de- 
mand under-the-table  cash  payments 
for  decent  treatment.  "We  have  set  up  a 
'free'  health  service,  but  to  have  a  baby 
in  comfort  it  can  cost  a  month's 
wages,"  a  Budapest  lawyer  complained 
(London  Guardian,  30  December  1986). 
Last  November  Hungary  experienced  a 
mini  financial  crash  when  speculators 
dumped  the  bonds  of  state-owned  enter- 
prises in  order  to  hoard  consumer 
goods,  anticipating  a  sharp  price  rise. 
And  now  they're  talking  about  selling 
shares  in  state-owned  enterprises  to  the 
public. 

More  than  any  other  East  European 
country,  Kadar's  Hungary  has  geared  its 
economy  to  the  Western  market  and  so 
has  imported  the  boom-bust  cycle  inher- 
ent in  capitalism.  The  present  austerity 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  20  years' 
increasing  commercial  and  financial 
dependence  on  the  West.  And  the 
imperialist  economic  penetration  of 


Hungary  has  now  acquired  a  political 
dimension. 

Before  the  Storm 

Hungary's  nouveaux  riches  entrepre- 
neurs and  their  Western  imperiahst 
godfathers  have  found  political  and 
ideological  support  among  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  intelligentsia.  Leszek 
Balcerowicz,  a  leading  "theorist"  at  the 
official  State  School  of  Planning  (!), 
openly  calls  for  the  restoration  of 
capitalism: 

"The  dream  of  an  economic  system  bet- 
ter than  capitalism  is  dead.  There  is  no 
third  way,  no  model  between  Stalinism 
and  capitalism  that  works  well.  The 
only  reasons  to  stop  short  of  return- 


ing to  capitalism  are  pragmatic — and 
political." 

—  Washington  Post,  6  April  1987 

By  "pragmatic  and  political"  reasons  for 
not  returning  to  capitalism  Balcerowicz 
means  fear  of  the  Soviet  army. 

The  Western  imperialists  are  begin- 
ning to  see  in  Hungary  the  precondi- 
tions for  counterrevolution — a  Stalinist 
regime  bankrupt  politically  as  well  as 
financially,  popular  disillusionment  and 
discontent  with  "official  socialism,"  a 
large  class  of  petty  capitalists,  aggres- 
sively and  openly  pro-Western  intellec- 
tuals. Looking  at  Hungary's  economic 
crisis,  the  New  York  Times  (4  January) 
writes:  "Mr.  Gorbachev's  nightmare  is 
the  kind  of  crisis  that  rocked  Poland  in 
1981,  when  the  political  troubles  sur- 
rounding the  independent  Solidarity 
trade  union  were  aggravated  by  a  severe 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  that  ren- 
dered the  country,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  bankrupt." 


There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  parallelism 
between  developments  in  Hungary  and 
Poland.  In  1956  Poland  stood  on  the 
brink  of  a  proletarian  political  revolu- 
tion, and  in  1970  a  workers'  revolt  in  the 
Baltic  ports  toppled  the  Gomulka 
regime.  To  assuage  working-class  unrest 
the  liberal  Stalinist  regime  of  Eduard 
Gierek,  like  Kadar  in  Hungary,  prom- 
ised and  initially  delivered  a  rapid  rise  in 
consumption  levels.  When  interna- 
tional economic  conditions  turned  sour 
in  the  mid-1970s,  Gierek  and  Kadar 
mortgaged  their  respective  countries  to 
Wall  Street  and  the  Frankfurt  Borse. 
Then  came  the  day  of  reckoning  when 
the  imperialist  loan  sharks  demanded 
their  pound  of  flesh. 

There  is,  however,  a  fundamental 
difference  between  Hungary  and  Po- 
land in  the  consciousness  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  the  lines  of  social 
polarization.  In  Poland  the  powerful 
Catholic  church  (which  in  Hungary  is 
fairly  weak)  was  socially  based  on  the 
smallholding  peasantry.  In  the  mid-'70s 
pro-Western,  social-democratic  intel- 
lectuals like  Jacek  Kuron  subordinated 
themselves  to  the  church  hierarchy  and 
became  agents  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
and  Pope  John  Paul  Wojtyla  within  the 
working  class.  Thus,  Solidarnosc  was 
born  in  1980  with  a  clerical-nationalist 
ideology  and  a  year  later  demanded 
"Western-style  democracy,"  i.e.,  cap- 
italist counterrevolution.  Fortunately, 
Solidarnosc'  bid  for  power  was  stopped 
by  General  Jaruzelski's  countercoup  in 
December  1981.  Since  then  the  Solidar- 
nosc leadership  has  openly  called  for 
restoring  capitalism  (see  "Solidarnosc 
Calls  for  Wall  Street  to  Run  Poland," 
WVno.  406,  20  June  1986). 

Kadar's  Hungary,  however,  has  po- 
larized along  very  different  lines.  The 
workers  have  been  hostile  to  the  New 
Economic  Mechanism  from  its  incep- 
tion. They  despise  the  pro-Western 
intellectuals,  like  Tibor  Liska,  who  are 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  "market 
socialism."  And  they  hate  the  wheeler- 
dealers  who  are  growing  rich  off  the 
NEM.  Hungarian  workers  are  not  only 
hostile  to  the  petty  capitalists  in  their 
own  country  but  also  to  the  imperialist 
financiers  whom  they  rightly  see  as  the 
main  architects  of  the  economic  crisis. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (5  November 
1986)  observed: 

"Their  workers,  who  have  gained  the 
least  from  liberal  reforms,  stand  to  lose 
most  from  an  industrial  shakeout.... 
"If  the  government  charges  ahead,  it 
could  face  trouble  from  its  workers.  If  it 
doesn't,  the  trouble  may  come  from 
another  quarter:  the  capitalist  banks 
to  whom  Hungary  owes  billions  of 
dollars." 


This  mouthpiece  for  Wall  Street  here 
accurately  conveys  the  bonapartist  role 
of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  as  a  social 
stratum  balancing  between  the  imperi- 
alist bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat.  In 
Hungary  today  the  Stalinists'  balanc- 
ing act  is  tottering  and  could  well  crash. 
The  situation  is  becoming  ripe  for  a  pro- 
letarian political  revolution.  What  is 
lacking  is  a  Trotskyist  vanguard  party 
which  can  channel  the  workers'  instinc- 
tive opposition  to  "market  socialism" 
into  a  struggle  for  soviet  power  and 
socialist  planning. 

In  one  sense  the  absence  of  proletar- 
ian leadership  is  more  striking  today 
than  in  1956.  Then  the  workers  councils 
were  typically  led  by  dissident  Com- 
munists, many  of  whom  were  groping 
toward  an  authentic  Marxist  program. 
Today  a  working-class  revolt  in  Hun- 
gary would  be  anarchic  and  spontane- 
ous. But  the  workers  cannot  take  power 
through  a  spontaneous  uprising.  They 
must  be  led  by  a  party  which  knows 
where  it  is  going — toward  an  interna- 
tional socialist  order.  For  Hungary  can- 
not exist  as  an  island  of  workers  power 
and  socialism  amid  a  Europe  divided 
between  imperialist  capitalism  and  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy.  For  communist 
unity  against  imperialism,  through  po- 
litical revolution  from  Budapest  to 
Moscow  and  Peking,  and  socialist  rev- 
olution in  the  capitalist  West! 

The  East  German  Key 

The  natural  bridge  between  political 
revolution  in  Stalinist  East  Europe  and 
socialist  revolution  in  imperialist  West 
Europe  is  East  Germany,  a  deformed 
expression  of  proletarian  power  in  the 


divided  industrial  heartland  of  Europe. 
There  is  another  reason  that  East  Ger- 
many (officially  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  [DDR])  stands  out  in 
present-day  East  Europe.  It  has  far  and 
away  the  most  successful  economy  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  especially  in  the  1980s, 
and  is  the  only  major  country  that  hasn't 
tried  to  reform  away  centralized  plan- 
ning and  management. 

East  Germany  has  become  the  tenth 
leading  industrial  country  in  the  world 
with  a  per  capita  national  income  higher 
than  Britain  or  Italy.  Nor  has  its 
economic  growth  been  the  one-sided 
expansion  of  heavy  industry  character- 
istic of  the  Stalin  era.  In  1960  only  3  per- 
cent of  East  German  families  had  auto- 
mobiles and  less  than  10  percent  had 
refrigerators  or  washing  machines. 
Today  about  half  of  all  East  German 
households  have  cars  and  practically 
everyone  has  refrigerators,  washing 
machines  and  televisions.  The  DDR's 
impressive  industrialization  and  growth 
in  living  standards  was  achieved  with- 
out recourse  to  the  much-vaunted 
market-oriented  "reforms"  touted  by 
bourgeois  ideologues,  social  democrats 
and  liberal  Stalinists. 

In  the  mid-1960s  the  East  Berlin 
Stalinists  did  introduce  a  program  of 
market-oriented  "reforms"  called  the 
New  Economic  System.  The  results 
were  not  to  their  liking.  The  partial 
decentralization  of  investment,  geared 
to  enterprise  profitability,  produced 
imbalances  and  bottlenecks  through- 
out the  economy.  Manufacturing  out- 
put increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  gener- 
ation of  electrical  power,  leading  to 
numerous  power  cuts  and  brownouts. 
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So  in  1970  the  New  Economic  System 
was  scrapped  and  the  economy  was 
/-^centralized.  The  role  of  enterprise 
profitability  was  c/e-emphasized,  espe- 
cially in  determining  the  distribution  of 
investment  funds. 

Seeking  to  overcome  the  bureaucratic 
rigidity  of  traditional  Stalinist  plan- 
ning, during  the  1970s  the  East  German 
economy  was  divided  into  Kombinate, 
huge,  vertically  integrated  groups  of 
enterprises.  These  amount  to  relatively 
self-sufficient  industrial  empires.  In  the 
late  '70s  the  DDR  faced  the  same 
adverse  international  economic  condi- 
tions as  did  Hungary  and  Poland. 
Demand  contracted  in  the  West  for  its 
manufactured  exports  and  their  relative 
price  fell.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of 
fuel  and  other  raw-material  imports 
soared.  Like  its  counterparts  in  Buda- 
pest and  Warsaw,  the  Honecker  regime 
in  East  Berlin  borrowed  heavily  from 
the  Western  bankers  to  maintain  in- 
come levels.  In  fact,  in  1980  the  DDR's 
foreign  debt  per  capita  was  higher  than 
Poland's. 

During  the  1980s,  however.  East  Ger- 
many has  reduced  its  Western  debt  with- 
out an  austerity  program  driving  down 
living  standards.  The  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  soundly,  real  wages  have 
continued  to  improve  and  social  pro- 
grams, such  as  old-age  pensions  and 
maternity  benefits,  have  continued  to 
expand.  In  the  face  of  a  world  capitalist 
depression,  in  the  early  1980s  the  DDR 
increased  its  exports,  predominantly 
manufactures,  to  Western  markets  by  60 


percent!  At  the  same  time,  it  reduced  its 
fuel  and  other  raw-material  imports.  In 
Western  parlance  this  would  certainly 
be  termed  an  "economic  miracle."  How 
did  they  do  it?  By  concentrating  invest- 
ment in  new  technology  designed  to  save 
energy  and  raw-material  costs.  Between 
1980  and  '83  national  income  increased 
by  12  percent  as  consumption  of  fuels 
and  other  raw  materials  decreased  by 
9  percent. 

Here  we  encounter  the  striking  supe- 
riority of  centralized  planning  and  man- 
agement, even  when  bureaucratically 
deformed,  over  "market  socialism."  In 
the  Hungarian  and  Yugoslav  systems 
the  investment  funds  available  to  a  given 
enterprise  or  branch  of  the  economy  are 
determined  primarily  by  its  profits. 
Enterprises  with  high  profits  are,  as  a 
rule,  those  with  new,  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. It  is  enterprises  with  old,  obsolete 
equipment  which  urgently  need  to  be 
retooled,  and  it  is  here  that  one  gets  the 
greatest  improvement  in  productivity 
per  forint  or  dinar  invested.  But  in  Hun- 
gary and  Yugoslavia  such  unprofitable 
enterprises  are  starved  for  investment 
funds!  Under  "market  socialism,"  in- 
vestment is  directed  into  areas  that  are 
least  productive  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

While  the  East  German  economy  has 
certainly  been  more  successful  than 
Hungary,  Poland  or  Yugoslavia,  the 
Kombinat  system  has  produced  its  own 
distortions,  imbalances  and  a  tendency 
toward  building  bureaucratic  fiefdoms. 
Ultimately,  the  East  Berlin  Stalinists 


cannot  build  socialism  in  half  a  country.  * 
Despite  the  DDR's  impressive  econom-  ^] 
ic  growth,  its  productivity  and  living  * 
standards  remain  well  below  those  of  "i 
West  Germany,  which  therefore  exer-  ,  ^ 
cises  a  powerful  counterrevolutionary 
pressure  upon  the  deformed  workers  I 
state  east  of  the  Elbe.  The  road  to  social- 
ism lies  neither  in  the  bureaucratic  j 
commandism  of  old-line  Stalinism  or  !l 
the  market-oriented  "reforms"  of  lib- 
eral  Stalinism.  That  road  lies  through  a  , 
democratically  administered,  centrally  ! 
planned,  egalitarian  and  internation-  ' 
ally  organized  economy. 

For  the  Revolutionary  i  \ 

Reunification  of  Germany! 

With  few  exceptions  Western  bour- 
geois economists  deny  any  connection 
between  East  Germany's  superior  eco- 
nomic performance  and  its  centralized 
planning.  Instead  they  point  to  the 
DDR's  special  economic  relationship 
with  West  Germany  (officially  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany).  East  Ger- 
man exports  to  the  Federal  Republic 
are  exempt  from  the  Common  Market 
tariffs  which  are  levied  on  other  East 
European  countries,  the  Bonn  re- 
gime has  guaranteed  bank  loans  to  the 
DDR,  etc. 

But  these  factors  cannot  account  for 
East    Germany's   economic  achieve- 
ments. Its  remarkably  successful  export 
drive  in  the  early  1980s  was  mainly  j 
directed  at  Western  markets  other  than  ; 
the  Federal  Republic,  where  the  DDR 
enjoys   no   special  tariff  advantage. 
Access  to  Western  loans  cannot  explain 
East  Germany's  ability  to  radically 
reduce  its  energy  and  raw-material  ; 
costs  per  unit  of  production.  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  had  no  prob- 
lems borrowing  billions  of  deutsch-  \ 
marks  from  Frankfurt  bankers,  and  the 
only  result  was  to  deepen  and  ulti- 
mately intensify  their  economic  crises. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  Republic  does 
subsidize  the  DDR.  Through  the 
"swing"  credit.  West  German  manufac- 
turers and  middlemen  have  gotten  the  ; 
equivalent  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
subsidy  from  the  Bundesbank  in  Bonn 
to  help  cover  their  exports  to  East  Ger- 
many. This  is  in  part  an  export  subsidy 
for  West  German  capitalists  (i.e.,  a  dis- 
guised form  of  trade  protectionism). 
However,  Bonn's  special  economic  rela- 
tionship with  the  DDR  is  not  primarily 
a  means  for  Ruhr  industrialists  to  sell 
more  machine  tools  or  construction 
equipment.  Its  main  purpose  is  far  more 
sinister. 

The  masters  of  the  Fourth  Reich  aim 
to  subvert  and  undermine  the  social- 


ly June  1953— East  German  workers  rise  up  against  the  Stalinist  regime,  call 
upon  West  German  workers  to  "sweep  out  your  crap  in  Bonn." 
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Red  Army  liberated  Europe  from  nightmare  of  Nazi  occupation.  Soviet 
soldiers  hoist  red  flag  from  Reichstag,  Berlin,  for  May  Day  1945. 


■zed  economy  of  East  Germany  and 
fteyond  the  Oder-Neisse  line  (the  post- 
l*iWWII  border  with  Poland),  reconquer- 
ng  what  Hitler  lost  when  he  launched 
Operation  Barbarossa  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  (To  this  day  West  German 
3ublications  frequently  refer  to  the 
DDR  as  "Middle  Germany"!)  The  ulti- 
iTiate  aim  of  Bonn's  Ostpolitik  and 
deutschmark  diplomacy  is  clearly  per- 
:eived  by  the  French  bourgeoisie,  for 
whom  the  prospect  of  a  reunified  Ger- 
many— whether  capitalist  or  social- 
ist— is  a  historic  nightmare.  After 
Honecker's  triumphant  visit  to  West 
Germany  last  fall,  former  French  for- 
eign minister  and  rabid  Gaullist  Michel 
Jobert  exclaimed: 

"Germany  intends  to  go  its  own  way  in 
Mitteleuropa.  It  is  a  people  that  thinks 
it  can  make  a  deal  with  the  Soviets,  rely- 
ing on  the  economic  strength  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  to  buy  back  its  unity — in 
whatever  form." 

—Newsweek,  14  September  1987 

Meanwhile,  West  Germany  is  using 
jthat  economic  strength  as  a  lever  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  pro-imperialist  forces 
within  the  DDR.  Thus.  Alfred  Dregger, 
iright-wing  Christian  Democratic  leader 
in  the  Bundestag,  stated  that  Bonn's 
economic  and  diplomatic  concessions  to 
Honecker  were  "the  price  for  getting 
him  to  give  a  little  more  freedom  to 
his  own  people"  (London  Independent, 
9  September  1987).  What  the  likes  of 
Dregger  are  concerned  with  is  freedom 
for  the  pro-Western  "human  rights"  dis- 
.  sidents  and  "peace"  movement  grouped 
around  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  Lutheran  church  is  the  only  insti- 
tution in  the  DDR  that  is  allowed  to 
exist  to  some  degree  independent  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy.  But  East  Ger- 
many is  not  Poland.  (Indeed,  East  Ger- 
mans despised  the  clerical-nationalist 
Solidarnosc.)  The  DDR  is  a  secularized 
society  at  its  base  with  a  socialist- 
I  minded  proletariat  and  intelligentsia. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  East  Germany  is 
immune  from  the  powerful  pressures 
emanating  from  Western  imperialism. 
The  East  German  "peace"  movement, 
several  of  whose  members  were  recently 
arrested  by  the  Stasi  secret  police  and 
then  expelled  from  the  DDR,  is  in  fact  a 
channel  for  the  introduction  of  social- 
democratic  German  nationalist  ideol- 
ogy of  the  Green/pacifist  variety. 

The  West  German  Social  Democ- 
racy (SPD)  is  a  potent  force,  both 
ideologically  and  organizationally,  for 
counterrevolution  in  East  Germany. 
Social  Democratic  sympathies  persist  in 
the  DDR,  where  many  see  the  SPD  as  a 
"democratic"  alternative  to  their  own 
Stalinist  regime.  This  was  shown  by  the 


ecstatic  welcome  Willy  Brandt  received 
when  he  visited  Erfurt  in  1970.  In  recent 
years  the  Brandt  wing  of  the  SPD,  along 
with  its  Green  fellow  travelers,  has  been 
the  main  expression  of  resurgent  Ger- 
man nationalism  in  pseudo-leftist  and 
pacifistic  colors.  The  slogan  of  a  neu- 
tral, demilitarized  and  reunified  Ger- 
many— independent  of  both  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow — is  a  thinly  disguised 
call  for  "democratic"  counterrevolu- 
tion in  East  Germany. 

In  the  Frankfurt  banking  houses, 
Bonn  chancelleries  and  SPD  headquar- 
ters they  are  planning  how  to  regain 
Prussia  and  Saxony  for  "free  world" 
capitalism.  However,  as  the  Scottish 
poet  Robert  Burns  observed,  "the  best 
laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
a-gley."  Polls  show  huge  majorities 
in  both  German  states  favor  reunifi- 
cation. Reunification  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  It  also  has  a  proletarian  edge 
which  can  sweep  away  the  masters  of  the 
Fourth  Reich  and  their  Social  Dem- 
ocratic lackeys.  When  youth  in  East 
Berlin  protested  last  June,  their  cry  "The 
Wall  must  go!"  was  accompanied  by 
"We  want  Gorbachev!"  and  singing 
the  Internationale  (see  "Divided  Ger- 
many and  Gorbachev's  Glasnost," 
WV  No.  438,  16  October  1987). 

The  sense  of  identity  between  work- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  the 


widespread  fear  that  the  madmen  in 
Washington  will  trigger  a  nuclear  war 
beginning  on  German  soil,  can  be  the 
basis  for  the  revolutionary  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany — socialist  revolution 
in  the  West,  political  revolution  against 
the  Stalinists  in  the  East.  The  potential 
for  revolutionary  reunification  was  his- 
torically demonstrated  in  the  June  1953 
East  German  workers'  uprising.  A  mass 
meeting  of  metal  workers  in  East  Berlin 
raised  the  slogan  of  a  metal  workers 
government  based  on  strike  commit- 
tees. And  in  the  Halle  train  station  strik- 
ers greeted  travelers  from  the  West  with 
a  banner  reading,  "Now  sweep  out  your 
crap  in  Bonn — in  Pankow[East  Berlin] 
we're  cleaning  house." 

The  future  of  divided  Germany  can- 
not and  will  not  be  determined  solely 
within  Germany.  Germany  is  the  leader 
of  Europe — for  socialism  or  for  bar- 
barism. Under  the  Nazis,  German 
imperialism  brought  to  Europe  the 
unspeakable  barbarism  of  Auschwitz 
and  Dachau.  But  if  the  social  power  of 
the  industrial  proletariat  of  the  two 
Germanys  is  united  as  an  axis  for  social- 
ist revolution  in  Europe,  it  will  find 
allies  in  the  working  classes  from  Por- 
tugal to  Russia.  A  Soviet  Germany  will 
take  its  rightful  place  as  the  industrial 
core  of  a  Socialist  United  States  of 
Europe.  ■ 
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For  Central  Planning 
Through  Soviet  Democracy 


When  Tito's  Yugoslavia  instituted 
workers'  self-management  of  enter- 
prises in  the  late  1940s,  it  was  presented 
as  and  regarded  as  a  fundamental  chal- 
lenge to  Stalinism.  When  20  years  lat- 
er Hungary  introduced  the  market- 
oriented  New  Economic  Mechanism,  it 
was  viewed  as  very  much  an  anomaly 
among  the  Sino-Soviet  states.  But  today 
"market  socialism"  has  come  to  Deng's 
China  and  Gorbachev's  Russia.  Soviet 
economist  Abel  Aganbegyan,  the  lead- 
ing intellectual  architect  of  perestroika 
(restructuring),  declared  during  his 
recent  visit  to  the  U.S.:  "We're  going  to 
have  a  market  for  all  of  the  factors  of 
production,  from  raw  materials  to 
machine  tools  to  consumer  durables, 
everything,  to  replace  the  centralized 
distribution  system." 

We  are  seeing  here  a  historical  ten- 
dency among  bureaucratically  degen- 
erated/deformed workers  states,  not 
merely  a  coincidence  of  economic  policy 
zigzags.  The  drift  toward  "market 
socialism"  is  neither  linear  nor  irrevers- 
ible. East  Germany  experimented  with 
the  market-oriented  New  Economic 
System  in  the  1960s  but  then  recentral- 


ized  its  economy  in  the  early  '70s. 
Today,  however.  East  Germany  is  the 
exception,  the  only  major  East  Euro- 
pean country  to  retain  centralized  plan- 
ning and  management.  It  is  also,  not 
accidentally,  the  most  successful  econo- 
my in  East  Europe. 

There  is  an  inherent  tendency  for  Sta- 
linist regimes  to  abandon  central  plan- 
ning in  favor  of  an  economic  setup  with 
the  following  major  elements:  output 
and  prices  determined  through  atom- 
ized competition  between  enterprises; 
investment,  managerial  salaries  and 
workers'  wages  geared  to  enterprise 
profitability;  unprofitable  enterprises 
are  shut  down,  resulting  in  unemploy- 
ment; price  subsidies  are  eliminated, 
resulting  in  a  higher  rate  of  inflation;  the 
role  of  petty  capitalist  entrepreneurs  is 
expanded,  especially  in  the  service  sec- 
tor; increased  commercial  and  financial 
ties  to  Western  and  Japanese  capi- 
talism, including  joint  ventures,  are 
encouraged.  These  measures  do  not 
amount  to  creeping  capitalism,  as  many 
Western  bourgeois  commentators  and 
not  a  few  confused  leftists  contend.  But 
they  do  strengthen  the  internal  forces 


for  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

At  the  same  time,  Gorbachev's 
perestroi/<a  means  harsher  conditions- 
for  Soviet  workers.  While  the  intelli- 
gentsia looks  to  a  new  wave  of  liberal- 
ization similar  to  Khrushchev's  "de- 
Stalinization"  in  the  mid-late  1950s,  for 
the  working  class  there  is  a  partial  return 
to  the  labor  practices  of  the  Stalin  era. 
Instead  of  the  expansion  of  consumer 
goods  and  relaxation  of  draconian  labor 
discipline  during  the  post-Stalin  "thaw," 
there  is  now  an  a/7r/-egalitarian  cam- 
paign with  the  reintroduction  of  piece 
rates  on  a  wide  scale,  a  widening  of 
income  differences  between  workers 
and  the  managerial  and  technical  elite. 
But  as  the  New  Yorl<  Times  (10  May) 
recently  reported  on  the  impact  of  pere- 
stroika in  a  Black  Sea  port,  "the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  marketplace  violates  the 
sense  of  justice  and  equality  reinforced 
by  70  years  of  Soviet  rule." 

Thus  Soviet  workers  are  bound  to 
resist  the  effects  of  "market  socialism." 
Gorbachev's  Russia  is  clearly  heading 
toward  serious  labor  unrest,  although 
we  cannot  predict  its  magnitude,  imme- 
diate demands  or  leadership.  The  ex- 
plosive combination  of  market-oriented 
economic  measures  and  political  liber- 
alization has  created  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  emergence  of  an  inde- 
pendent workers  movement  since  the 
1920s.  The  central  task  for  a  reborn 
Leninist-Trotskyist  vanguard  in  the 
USSR  is  to  link  the  defensive  economic 
struggles  of  the  working  class  to  the  pro- 
gram of  proletarian  political  revolution 
to  oust  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy,  estab- 
lishing a  centrally  planned  economy  on 
the  basis  of  soviet  democracy  and 
restoring  Soviet  Russia  as  a  bastion  of 
world  revolution. 

The  economic  crises  in  much  of  East 
Europe  and  the  drive  toward  market- 
oriented  reforms  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  building  socialism  in  one 
country.  As  early  as  the  1 840s  Marx  and 
Engels  insisted  that  "The  communist 
revolution  will  therefore  be  no  merely 
national  one"  ("Principles  of  Com- 
munism"' [1847]).  Achieving  commu- 
nism requires  at  least  the  combined 
effort  of  several  of  the  most  econom- 


Der  Spiegel 

Long  lines  and  empty  shops  in  Warsaw  as  Polish  Stalinist  regime  imposes 
austerity  dictated  by  Western  bankers. 
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Novosti  Press 


Communism  equals  Soviets  plus  electrification,  said  Lenin.  Workers  at  Putilov  metalworking  factories  meet  to  elect 
deputies  to  Petrograd  soviet,  1920  (left).  Dnieperstroy  hydroelectric  station,  originally  advocated  by  Trotsky  (right).  In 
1926,  Stalin  said  the  mammoth  power  plant  would  be  no  more  use  to  Russia  than  a  gramophone  to  a  peasant  without  a 
cow.  Yet  upon  completion  in  1932,  Dnieperstroy  generated  more  electricity  than  in  all  of  tsarist  Russia. 


ically  advanced  countries.  An  isolated 
socialized  regime  would  be  subject  to 
enormous  military  and  economic  pres- 
sures from  the  surrounding  capitalist 
world,  pressures  which  deform  and  will 
ultimately  destroy  a  nationally  limited 
workers  state. 

Stalinist  Russia:  From 
Bureaucratic  Commandism 
to  Perestroika 

The  advocates  of  "market  social- 
ism" in  Gorbachev's  Russia  look  back 
fondly  on  the  New  Economic  Policy 
(NEP)  especially  of  the  mid-late  1920s, 
whose  leading  ideological  apologist  was 
Nikolai  Bukharin  and  whose  chief  im- 
plementer  was  his  then-bloc  partner 
Joseph  Stalin.  Bukharin  talked  of  build- 
ing socialism  "at  a  snail's  pace,"  insist- 
ing that  the  expansion  of  industrial 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  determined  by  the  market  demand  oi 
the  small-holding  peasantry  for  manu- 
factures. The  Left  Opposition,  led  by 


Leon  Trotsky,  insisted  on  the  need  for 
rapid  industrialization  and  central  plan- 
ning. As  early  as  1925,  Trotsky  warned 
that  "if  the  state  industry  develops  more 
slowly  than  agriculture. . .this  process 
would,  of  course,  lead  to  a  restoration  of 
capitalism"  ( Whither  Russia?). 

As  the  Opposition  had  predicted,  by 
the  late  '20s  the  growing  contradictions 
of  NEP  led  to  an  acute  "scissors  crisis" 
as  a  sclerotic  industry  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  peasantry,  who  sharply  .cut  back 
grain  deliveries,  threatening  to  bring 
urban  Russia  to  a  standstill.  Stalin 
reacted  by  switching  to  a  policy  of  ultra- 
left  economic  adventurism — forced  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture,  bureaucrat- 
ic commandism  and  a  breakneck  tempo 
of  industrialization.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  five-year  plan,  he  boasted: 

"The  fundamental  task  of  the  five-year 
plan  was,  in  converting  the  U.S.S.R. 
into  an  indu.strial  country,  to  com- 
pletely oust  the  capitalist  elements,  to 
widen  the  front  of  socialist  forms  of 
economy,  and  to  create  the  economic 


basis  for  the  abolition  of  classes  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  for  the  building  of  a  socialist 
society." 

— J.V.  Stalin,  "The  Results  of 

the  First  Five-Year  Plan" 

(January  1933) 

He  declared  that  the  success  of  the  first 
five-year  plan  was  "creating  in  the  coun- 
try the  prerequisites  that  would  enable  it 
not  only  to  overtake  but  in  time  to 
outstrip,  technically  and  economically, 
the  advanced  capitalist  countries." 

Trotsky  acknowledged  the  enor- 
mous historical  significance  of  Soviet 
industrial  construction,  but  pointed  out 
the  limits  and  contradictions  of  Stalin- 
ist industrialization  and  exposed  the 
illusion  of  "building  socialism  in  one 
country": 

"The  progressive  role  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  coincides  with  the  period 
devoted  to  introducing  into  the  Soviet 
Union  the  most  important  elements  of 
capitalist  technique.  The  rough  work  of 
borrowing,  imitating,  transpiantingand 
grafting,  was  accomplished  on  the  bases 
lain  down  by  the  revolution.  There  was. 
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thus  far,  no  question  of  any  new  word  in 
the  sphere  of  technique,  science  or  art.  It 
is  possible  to  build  gigantic  factories 
according  to  a  ready-made  Western 
pattern  by  bureaucratic  command — 
although,  to  be  sure,  at  triple  the  nor- 
mal cost.  But  the  further  you  go,  the 
more  the  economy  runs  into  the  prob- 
lem of  quality,  which  slips  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  bureaucracy  like  a  shadow. 
The  Soviet  products  are  as  though 
branded  with  the  gray  label  of  indiffer- 
ence. Under  a  nationalized  economy. 
quality  demands  a  democracy  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  freedom  of  crit- 
icism and  initiative — conditions  incom- 
patible with  a  totalitarian  regime  of 
fear,  lies  and  flattery."  [emphasis  in 
original] 

—  The  Revolution  Bet  raved 
(1936) 

Today  Gorbachev  admits  that  precisely 
in  the  sphere  of  quality,  in  technical  and 


scientific  innovation,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  fallen  increasingly  behind  Western 
and  Japanese  capitalism: 

"A  country  that  was  once  quickly  clos- 
■  ing  on  the  world's  advanced  nations 
began  to  lose  one  position  after  another. 
Moreover,  the  gap  in  the  efficiency  of 
production,  quality  of  products,  scien- 
tific and  technological  development,  the 
production  of  advanced  technology  and 
the  use  of  advanced  techniques  began  to 
widen,  and  not  to  our  advantage." 

—  Perestroika:  New  Thinking  fur 
Our  Country  and  the  World 
(1987) 

One  might  reasonably  ask:  why  has  it 
taken  half  a  century  for  the  econom- 
ic contradictions  of  Stalinist  Russia, 
which  Trotsky  wrote  of  in  The  Revolu- 
tion Betrayed,  to  come  to  the  fore?  The 
answer  Ues  in  the  effects,  both  economic 
and  political,  of  World  War  11  (called  in 


Russia  the  Great  Patriotic  War).  Hit- 
ler's Operation  Barbarossa,  although 
finally  broken  by  the  Red  Army,  devas- 
tated western  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 
Twenty-five  million  people  were  left 
homeless,  hundreds  of  towns  and  thou- 
sands of  villages  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. In  1945  industrial  output  in  the 
areas  which  had  been  occupied  by  Nazi 
Germany  was  just  30  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level.  Thus  the  fourth  five-year  plan 
(1946-50)  largely  had  to  redo  the  basic 
construction  of  the  previous  three. 
Soviet  industrial  production  did  not 
recover  its  prewar  level  until  1950. 

Resistance  to  the  Nazi  invasion  re- 
kindled a  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the 
Soviet  peoples.  This  was  intensified  by 
the  Cold  War  launched  by  U.S.  imperi- 


alism, whose  leaders  threatened  to  use 
their  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  Russia.  Thus  Soviet  workers 
and  peasants  were  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  and  accept  the  labor  disci- 
pline necessary  for  the  rapid  postwar 
reconstruction  of  the  economy.  Even 
bureaucratic  parasitism  and  corruption 
was  restrained  in  this  period  compared 
to  the  la  dolce  vita  spirit  of  Brezhnev 
and  his  cronies  in  the  1970s. 

Khrushchev's  denunciation  in  1956  of 
Stalin's  monstrous  crimes  generated  an 
expectation  of  socialist  renewal,  espe- 
cially among  the  youth.  The  Soviet  film 
Moscow  Does  Not  Believe  in  Tears  con- 
veys the  naive  but  genuine  social  ideal- 
ism of  peasant  youth  who  come  to  the 
big  city  as  factory  workers  in  the  early 
Khrushchev   period.    1  he   film  also 


depicts  the  social  malaise  of  the  last 
Brezhnev  years  in  the  late  '70s — the 
inward-turning  personalism  and  polit- 
ical cynicism,  the  rowdy  street  gangs  in 
Moscow's  better-off  suburbs.  Gorba- 
chev himself  laments  the  loss  of  social- 
ist idealism  in  the  contemporary  Soviet 
Union  which  he  heads: 

"Decay  began  in  public  morals;  the 
great  feeling  of  solidarity  with  each 
other  that  was  forged  during  the  heroic 
times  of  the  Revolution,  the  first  five- 
year  plans,  the  Great  Patriotic  War  and 
postwar  rehabilitation  was  weakening; 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction  and  crime 
were  growing;  and  the  penetration  of 
the  stereotypes  of  mass  culture  alien  to 
us,  which  bred  vulgarity  and  low  tastes 
and  brought  about  ideological  barren- 
ness increased." 

— Perestroika 

Gorbachev  is  lumping  together  and 
■confusing  very  different  kinds  of  social 
idealism.  The  workers  who  made  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  were  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  internation- 
alism; they  believed  they  were  leading  all 
of  mankind  into  a  socialist  future.  When 
the  Polish  Jewish  anarchist  Hersh  Men- 
del arrived  in  Moscow  in  October  1917, 
he  asked  a  group  of  Red  Guards  what 
they  were  fighting  for.  One  of  them 
replied,  for  the  brotherhood  of  peoples 
(see  "Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionary 
Jewish  Worker,"  Spartacist  No.  41-42, 
Winter  1987-88).  In  contrast,  the  shock 
brigades  of  Stalin's  first  five-year  plans 
believed  they  were  building  in  a  few 
short  years  socialism  in  one  country. 
And  in  defending  the  "socialist  mother- 
land" against  the  Nazi  German  inva- 
sion, Soviet  workers  and  peasants 
responded  to  Stalin's  appeals  for  na- 
tional patriotism. 

Nonetheless  Gorbachev  is  right  in  one 
important  respect.  In  the  last  Brezhnev 
years  all  forms  of  social  idealism  atro- 
phied in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  this  has 
had  a  profoundly  negative  impact  on  the 
economy,  captured  by  the  cynical  for- 
mula common  in  the  Soviet  bloc:  "we 
pretend  to  work,  they  pretend  to  pay 
us."  Gorbachev's  answer  is  to  reintro- 
duce piece  rates  and  tie  wages  to  enter- 
prise profitability.  Other  elements  of  the 
Kremlin  elite  want  to  go  even  further 
along  these  lines  than  Gorbachev.  For 
example,  the  economist  Nikolai  Shme- 
lyov,  a  former  son-in-law  of  Khrush- 
chev and  extreme  partisan  of  pere- 
stroika, maintains  that  only  the  whip 
of  unemployment  can  restore  labor 
discipline: 

"Today  it  is,  I  believe,  clear  to  everyone 
that  we  owe  disorderliness,  drunken- 
ness, and  shoddy  work  largely  to'  ' 
excessively  full  employment.  We  must 
discuss  fearlessly  and  in  businesslike 
terms  what  we  could  gain  from  a  com- 
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Gorbachev  exhorts  Soviet  people  to  work  harder,  but  his  market-oriented 
perestroika  (restructuring)  means  harsher  conditions  for  workers. 
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paratively  small  reserve  army  of  la- 
bor.... A  real  danger  of  losing  your  job 
and  going  onto  a  temporary  allowance 
or  being  obliged  to  work  wherever  you 
are  sent  is  a  very  good  cure  for  laziness, 
drunkenness  and  irresponsibility." 
— quoted  in  U.S.  Congress, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Gorbachev's  Economic  Plans 
(1987) 

In  his  own  way  Shmelyov  focuses  on 
a  basic  contradiction  of  a  bureaucrat- 
ically  degenerated  workers  state.  Eco- 
nomic planning,  one  of  the  main 
benefits  of  which  is  full  employment, 
can  be  effective  only  when  the  workers, 
technical  intelligentsia  and  managers 
identify  themselves  with  the  govern- 
ment which  issues  the  plans.  When  they 
are  alienated  from  the  ruling  oligarchy, 
the  plan  will  be  ignored  and  subverted  at 
the  base.  The  formal  plan  targets  may  be 
met,  but  by  poor  quality  and  ill-assorted 
goods.  Raw  materials,  energy  and  other 
inputs  will  be  used  wastefully.  State- 
owned  supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
diverted  into  the  black  market,  under- 
mining the  socialized  economy. 

Within  the  framework  of  Stalinism, 
there  is  thus  an  inherent  tendency 
to  replace  centralized  planning  and 
management  with  market  mechanisms. 
Since  managers  and  workers  cannot  be 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  soviet  democ- 
racy (workers  councils),  increasingly  the 
bureaucracy  sees  subjecting  the  eco- 
nomic actors  to  the  discipline  of  market 
competition  as  the  only  answer  to 
economic  inefficiency.  The  restoration 
of  workers  democracy  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  just  an  abstract  ideal  but  a 
vital  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Soviet  economy  on  a  socialist  basis. 

Plan,  Market  and 
Soviet  Democracy 

To  be  sure,  workers  democracy  is  not 
a  cure-all  for  the  economic  problems  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  elsewhere.  In  the 
early  1930s  Trotsky  observed  that  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  imagined  it  "could 
a  priori  draw  up  a  faultless  and 
exhaustive  economic  plan,  beginning 
with  the  number  of  acres  of  wheat  down 
to  the  last  button  for  a  vest."  Neither 
would  a  genuine  workers  government  be 
blessed  with  perfect  foresight  and  the 
capacity  to  draw  up  a  letter-perfect  plan 
down  to  the  last  detail.  Thus  Trotsky 
wrote:  "Only  through  the  interreaction 
of  these  three  elements,  state  planning, 
the  market,  and  Soviet  democracy,  can 
the  correct  direction  of  the  economy  of 
the  transitional  epoch  be  attained" 
("The  Soviet  Economy  in  Danger" 
[October  1932]). 

There  is  of  course  no  recipe  book. 


applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  on 
how  to  combine  central  planning,  the 
market  and  soviet  democracy.  This  will 
depend  on  the  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment, the  international  situation  and 
countless  other  shifting  conditions. 
Workers  democracy  and  planning  are 
not  enough;  there  must  also  be  an 
intelligent  political  leadership — a  revo- 
lutionary party — to  assess  and  adapt 
to  the  concrete  situation  facing  a  given 
workers  state.  We  can,  however,  sketch 
out  some  general  guidelines  concern- 
ing the  plan,  the  market  and  workers 
democracy. 

Clearly,  some  economic  activities  are 
suitable  for  long-term  planning  and  oth- 
ers are  not.  In  building  a  new  city  or 
developing  new  oil  fields  in  Siberia,  a 
ten-  or  even  fifteen-year  plan  might  be 
desirable.  For  constructing  new  fac- 
tories, a  five-year  plan  may  be  optimal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  output  mix  of 
various  factories— how  many  dresses 
and  skirts,  pots  and  pans  they  pro- 
duce— might  well  be  changed  every 
week  or  two  in  line  with  changing  mar- 
ket demand. 

Long-term  planning  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  expansion  of  productive 
capacity  (e.g.,  factories,  railroads)  and 
other  major  construction  projects  such 
as  housing,  schools,  hospitals.  The  out- 
put of  different  consumer  goods  and 
intermediate  products  should  be  adjust- 
ed constantly  on  the  basis  of  changing 
supply  and  demand  conditions.  The 
mechanism  for  this,  however,  need  not 
be  and  should  not  be  atomized  com- 
petition between  enterprises  as  in  Yugo- 
slavia or  Hungary.  Rather  there  should 
be  a  centralized  market  mechanism,  for 
which  a  theoretical  model  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Polish  socialist  economist 


Oskar  Lange  in  the  1930s. 

Stalin  has  given  central  planning  a 
bad  name.  Many  people  assume  it 
means  a  small  group  of  bureaucrats  or 
technocrats  running  the  economy.  How 
can  planning  be  combined  with  soviet 
democracy?  Generally  speaking,  the 
most  fundamental  economic  decision 
facing  society  is  the  division  of  the  total 
product  between  consumption  and 
investment,  and  the  division  of  invest- 
ment between  consumer  goods  and  pro- 
ducer goods  (e.g.,  machine  tools).  As  a 
rule  the  larger  the  proportion  of  total 
output  invested  and  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  investment  in  producer 
goods,  the  higher  will  be  the  long-term 
growth  in  income. 

During  the  i920s  the  Soviet  econ- 
omist G.A.  Feldman,  basing  himself  on 
Marx's  model  of  expanded  reproduc- 
tion in  the  third  volume  of  Capital, 
developed  a  theoretical  model  for  long- 
term  planning.  (This  pioneering  work, 
"On  the  Theory  of  Growth  Rates  of 
National  Income,"  has  been  translated 
into  English  in  Nicolas  Spulber,  ed.. 
Foundations  of  Soviet  Strategy  for 
Economic  Growth  [1964].)  Feldman 
related  the  current  level  of  investment 
and  its  division  between  consumer  and 
producer  goods  to  the  future  growth 
rates  of  per  capita  income,  consump- 
tion and  investment.  On  the  basis  of 
Feldman's  work  or  similar  models  it  is 
possible  to  draw  up  a  series  of  alter- 
native plans,  ranging  from  one  which 
maximizes  near-term  consumption  to 
one  which  maximizes  long-term  growth 
in  income.  Alternative  plans  could  be 
presented  to  the  highest  soviet  body, 
which  would  then  determine  the  basic 
future  shape  of  the  economy. 

Once  the  growth  of  per  capita  income 
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is  determined,  it  is  possible  to  project — 
based  on  past  experience,  surveys  and 
consultation  with  consumer  cooper- 
atives— the  increased  demand  for  the 
broad  categories  of  consumption  (e.g., 
food,  clothing,  household  appliances, 
automobiles).  The  increased  quantities 
of  raw  materials  and  intermediate  goods 
(e.g.,  steel,  plastics,  textiles)  required  to 
produce  the  final  array  of  goods  can  be 
projected  through  the  input-output 
analysis  first  developed  by  Wassily 
Leontief.  (Leontief  was  an  economics 
student  at  the  University  of  Leningrad 
in  the  mid- 1920s  before  emigrating  to 
the  West.  Input-output  analysis  should 
therefore  be  viewed  as  a  by-product  of 
the  theoretically  rich,  as  well  as  histor- 
ically portentous,  debate  over  industri- 
alization and  planning  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  1920s.)  The  rapid 
development  of  computer  technology  in 
recent  years  enormously  increases  the 
potential  scope  and  accuracy  of  input- 
output  analysis.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
draw  up  an  investment  plan  that  is  both 
internally  consistent  and  in  line  with 
the  democratically  determined  overall 
growth  of  investment  and  consumption. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  current 
output  mix  of  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices should  be  determined  through  a 
centralized  market  mechanism.  How 
would  this  work?  Take  the  clothing 
industry,  for  example.  A  centralized 
distribution  agency  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  supplying  a  number  of  stores  and 
consumer  cooperatives.  In  turn  it  would 
command  the  resources  of  various 
clothing  factories.  If  a  particular  style  or 


size  shirt  is  in  short  supply,  the  agency 
would  order  the  factory(ies)  to  produce 
more  of  this  item  and  fewer  items  in 
relatively  ample  supply.  The  clothing 
factories  would  in  turn  be  serviced  by  a 
centralized  distribution  agency  com- 
manding the  resources  of  various  tex- 
tile mills.  If  a  particular  kind  of  syn- 
thetic fabric  is  in  short  supply,  the 
agency  would  order  the  mills  to  increase 
the  production  of  this  fabric  and  reduce 
those  in  relative  oversupply. 

The  idea  that  market  competition  is 
needed  to  adjust  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  to  demand  is  a  myth  of 
bourgeois  economics.  In  fact,  it  isn't 
even  true  of  the  highly  monopolized 
economy  of  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries.  Computerized  stock  control 
is  now  common  in  the  U.S.  and  West 
Europe.  When  someone  goes  to  one  of 
the  larger  supermarkets  the  items  they 
purchase  are  recorded  at  the  checkout 
counter  where  a  photoelectric  cell  reads 
the  product  code  on  the  package.  This 
information  is  fed  into  a  complex 
distributional  network  linking  factories 
to  stores.  A  socialist  economy  would  be 
even  more  efficient  in  constantly  adjust- 
ing production  to  the  shifting  needs  and 
wants  of  society. 

Adjusting  supply  and  demand  is  of 
course  critically  dependent  on  how 
relative  prices  are  set.  A  dress  which  is 
immediately  sold  out  of  the  stores  at  $20 
may  be  unsalable  at  $40.  How  then 
should  its  price  be  determined?  In  gen- 
eral prices  should  be  proportional  to  the 
cost  of  production,  i.e.,  if  one  style  dress 
costs  twice  as  much  to  produce  as 


another  style,  consumers  should  pay 
twice  as  much  for  it.  This  does  not  rule 
out  subsidies  or  additional  taxes  in  spe- 
cial cases.  For  example,  to  encourage 
children  to  read,  children's  books  might 
be  priced  below  the  publishing  cost.  The 
economic  organization  described  above 
will  not  be  totally  immune  from  im- 
balances and  bottlenecks.  But  no  eco- 
nomic system  can  fully  anticipate 
changing  wants,  resources  and  technol- 
ogies. That's  just  life. 

Workers  Management 
Versus  Socialist  Planning 

The  question  of  workers  manage- 
ment/control has  become  a  boundless 
sea  of  confusion  and  confusionism.  It 
has  also  become  a  common  demand 
voiced  by  would-be  leftist  opponents  of 
traditional  Stalinist  bureaucratic  com- 
mandism.  For  example,  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Federation  of  Socialist 
Clubs,  formed  in  Moscow  last  summer, 
demands  the  "transfer  of  the  social 
means  of  production  (factories)  to  a  sys- 
tem of  leasing  self-managed  enterprises 
to  collectives,"  while  at  the  same  time 
calling  for  the  "democratization  of  the 
planning  system"  {International  View- 
point, 9  November  1987).  Needless  to 
say,  the  Socialist  Clubs'  manifesto 
does  not  indicate  how  it  is  possible  to 
combine  self-managed  enterprises  with 
democratized  economic  planning. 

The  principles  of  socialist  economic 
organization  sketched  out  in  the  pre- 
vious section  define  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  workers  control  at  the  point  of 
production.  Workers  would  certainly 
elect  their  own  managers  and  make  cer- 
tain other  managerial  decisions  (e.g.,  the 
organization  of  training  programs).  A 
small  fraction  of  total  investment — say, 
10  percent — can  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  individual  workers  councils  and 
their  decisions  worked  into  the  upcom- 
ing investment  plan.  But  to  have  in- 
dividual workers  councils  determine 
production  and  prices  is  to  recreate  the 
anarchy  of  the  market.  Nor  can  enter- 
prise councils  decide  the  scope  and  com- 
position of  investment,  since  particular 
groups  of  workers  cannot  have  unlim- 
ited claims  on  the  state  budget,  i.e.,  on 
the  collective  social  surplus. 

In  response  to  the  first  article  in  this 
series,  "The  Bankruptcy  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Model,"  we  received  a  thoughtful 
letter  from  WV  reader  Bob  Mont- 
gomery. He  pointed  out  that  Marx's 
"Critique  of  the  Gotha  Program"  (1 875) 
took  aim  at  the  conception  of  the  prole- 
tariat as  an  agglomeration  of  groups  of 
individual  workers  to  be  amalgamated 
into  state-supported  producer  cooper- 
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Gorbachev  (third  from  left)  meets  with  heads  of  Warsaw  Pact  states. 
Economic  crises,  a  product  of  Stalinist  mismanagement,  national  autarky 
and  imperialist  pressure,  now  wrack  much  of  East  Europe. 
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atives.  This  was  the  19th-century  ver- 
sion of  workers'  self-management. 

Marx  reminded  philistine  "social- 
ists" that  resources  for  the  replacement 
and  expansion  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, provision  for  the  aged  and  others 
unable  to  work,  expenditure  on  schools 
and  hospitals,  etc.,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  total  social  product  before 
distribution  to  individual  workers.  He 
pointed  out  that  "what  the  producer  is 
deprived  of  in  his  capacity  as  a  private 
individual  benefits  him  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
society."  As  Marx  indicated,  the  differ- 
ence between  socialism  and  capitalism  is 
that  the  worker  functions  not  as  a 
private  producer  of  labor  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  social  collective.  As  our  reader 


Newsweek 

put  it,  class  consciousness  of  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  syndicalist  fetish  of 
workers  managing  their  "own"  means  of 
production  and  exchanging  their  prod- 
ucts with  other  groups  of  workers. 

Many  would-be  leftist  opponents  of 
the  Kremlin  oligarchy,  such  as  Boris 
Kagarlitsky,  principal  organizer  of  the 
Federation  of  Socialist  Clubs,  view 
enterprise  self-management,  by  weak- 
ening the  power  of  the  nomenklatura 
(ruling  bureaucratic  caste),  as  the 
path  of  least  resistance  to  workers 
democracy.  In  fact,  enterprise  self- 
management  can  serve  as  an  effective 
diversion  from  a  genuine  struggle  for 
soviet  democracy.  The  Gorbachev  re- 
gime itself  has  made  a  big  to-do  about 


allowing  workers  to  elect  managers. 
And  the  Kremlin  tops  are  willing  to  let 
workers  make  certain  decisions  over 
enterprise  operations,  especially  when 
those  decisions  are  determined  by  the 
need  to  maximize  profits.  As  the  Yugo- 
slav experience  demonstrates,  workers 
management  and  "market  socialism" 
weaken  the  political  consciousness  of 
the  proletariat  and  intensify  divisions 
especially  along  generational  and  na- 
tional lines. 

The  advocates  of  workers  manage- 
ment. East  and  West,  have  a  con- 
ception of  the  economy  that  is  funda- 
mentally technologically  stagnant.  It  is 
here  that  the  outlook  of  syndicalist- 
minded  radicals  converges  with  that  of 
Stalinist  bureaucrats  (both  old-line  and 
reform-minded)  as  well  as  of  bourgeois 
ideologists.  All  assume  that  the  same 
workers  do  the  same  work  in  the  same 
factories  or  offices  year  after  year.  In 
striking  contrast,  the  Marxist  concep- 
tion of  socialism  is  of  an  economy  so 
technologically  dynamic  that  mechan- 
ical and  mindless  labor  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes and  is  replaced  by  creative  scien- 
tific and  artistic  activity: 

"To  economise  on  labour  time  means  to 
increase  the  amount  of  free  time.  i.e. 
time  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  individual,  which  again  reacts  as  the 
greatest  productive  force  on  the  produc- 
tive force  of  labour        Free  time — 

which  includes  leisure  time  as  well  as 
time  for  higher  activities — naturally 
transforms  anyone  who  enjoys  it  into  a 
different  person,  and  it  is  this  different 
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person  who  then  enters  the  direct 
process  of  production.  The  man  who  is 
being  formed  finds  discipline  in  this 
process,  while  for  the  man  who  is 
already  formed  it  is  practice,  exper- 
imental science,  materially  creative  and 
self-objectifying  knowledge,  and  he 
contains  within  his  own  head  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  society." 

— Karl  Marx,  The  Grundrisse 
(edited  and  translated  by 
David  McLellan  [1971]) 

This  conception  of  a  communist  future 
presupposes  a  global  economic  order, 
which  requires  the  appropriation  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries  through  proletarian 
revolution. 

Toward  a  Global  Socialist  Order 

The  economic  crises  now  wracking 
much  of  East  Europe  are  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Stalinist  dogma 
of  "socialism  in  one  country."  The 
Soviet  bloc  economic  organization,  the 
Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Assis- 
tance (COMECON,  also  abbreviated 
as  CMEA),  is  less  integrated  than  the 
Common  Market  of  capitalist  West 
Europe.  COMECON  trade  is  only  one 
step  more  advanced  than  barter.  For 
example,  if  East  Germany  runs  a  trade 
surplus  with  Poland,  it  cannot  use  the 
resulting  credit  balance  to  increase  its 
imports  from  Hungary. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  bureauc- 
racies' refusal  to  coordinate  econom- 
ic policies  across  national  borders, 
COMECON  trade  is  based  on  world 
market  prices  (with  a  time  lag  and 
subject  to  negotiation  in  special  cases). 
This  practice  is  adhered  to  even  when 
world  market  prices  are  wildly  distort- 
ed by  international  cartels,  such  as  the 
Seven  Sisters/OPEC  manipulation  of 
the  world  oil  market.  Recent  proposals 
by  Aganbegyan  and  others  to  even- 
tually make  the  ruble  convertible  will 
only  intensify  the  disruptive  effect  of 
the  world  market  fluctuations  on 
COMECON. 

During  the  early  1970s,  when  the 
world  market  price  of  oil  was  inflated  by 
400  percent,  the  Soviet  Union  was  sell- 
ing oil  to  East  Europe  at  an  ever  smaller 
fraction  of  the  OPEC  price.  As  a  result 
the  East  European  bureaucrats  squan- 
dered energy  instead  of  conserving 
it.  New  factories  in  Poland,  Hungary 
and  East  Germany  were  designed  to 
use  energy  as  if  cheap  oil  was  a  perma- 
nent condition.  Then  in  1975-76  the 
Soviet  Union  raised  oil  prices  within 
COMECON  by  70  percent  and  also  cut 
back  its  oil  and  natural  gas  shipments 
to  East  Europe  so  as  to  sell  more  on 
the  world  capitalist  market,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Seven  Sisters/ OPEC 


price-gouging. 

In  the  mid-'70s  the  East  European 
countries  were  hit  by  a  double  blow 
from  which  (with  the  exception  of  East 
Germany)  they  have  not  recovered  to 
this  day.  The  world  capitalist  depression 
of  1974-75  collapsed  their  export  mar- 
ket in  the  West,  while  the  cost  of  fossil 
fuel  and  other  raw  materials  (largely 
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Leon  Trotsky  in  191 7,  co-leader  with 
Lenin  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

imported  from  the  Soviet  Union)  sky- 
rocketed. To  maintain  employment  and 
living  standards,  the  East  European  Sta- 
linist regimes  turned  to  the  loan  sharks 
of  Wall  Street,  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Frankfurt  Borse.  East  Europe's  debt 
to  Western  bankers  increased  fivefold 
between  1974  and  1980,  from  $11  to  $55 
billion.  To  meet  their  debt  payments 
Poland,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  have 
since  1980  imposed  ever  more  severe 
austerity  programs  dictated  by  the 
world  bankers'  cartel,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 

In  Poland  the  economic  crisis  led  to 
the  brink  of  counterrevolution.  The 
powerful  Catholic  church — one  of 
whose  sons,  Karol  Wojtyla  of  Krakow, 
became  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1979 — was 
able  to  mobilize  much  of  the  working 
class  through  the  "free  trade  union" 
Solidarnosc.  Lech  Walesa  and  the  other 
clerical-nationalist  leaders  of  Solidar- 
nosc made  a  power  bid  only  to  be 


stopped  at  the  last  possible  moment  by 
General  Jaruzelski's  countercoup  in 
December  1981.  But  the  debt-ridden 
Polish  economy,  made  worse  by  Jaru- 
zelski's market-oriented  reforms  a  la 
Gorbachev,  has  once  again  produced 
widespread  worker  unrest.  And  once 
again  Walesa,  the  Gdansk  agent  of  "free 
world"  imperialism,  is  seeking  to  exploit 
(fortunately,  without  much  success)  the 
bankruptcy  of  Polish  Stalinism. 

It  is  the  Kremlin  oligarchy  which  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  political 
and  economic  bankruptcy  of  its  East 
European  clients.  It  was,  after  all,  J.V. 
Stalin  who  formed  present-day  East 
Europe  in  his  own  image — bureaucrat- 
ically  deformed  workers  states.  And  it  is 
the  Soviet  leadership  which  determines 
the  basic  economic  order  in  East 
Europe.  In  the  mid-late  '70s  the  Brezh- 
nev regime  encouraged  Gierek's  Poland 
and  Kadar's  Hungary  to  borrow  heavily 
from  the  West  so  as  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  Russia.  Under  Gorbachev 
Soviet  economic  relations  vis-a-vis  East 
Europe  have  become  even  more  nar- 
rowly nationalistic  and  shortsighted. 
Michael  Marrese,  an  American  special- 
ist in  Soviet  bloc  economics,  noted  a  few 
years  ago: 

"...the  Soviets  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned a  multilateral  approach  to  eas- 
ing shortages  of  energy  and  raw  materi- 
als among  CMEA  countries.  It  appears 
that  the  Soviets  intend  to  negotiate 
bilaterally  with  individual  East  Euro- 
pean countries  and  adjust  their  long- 
term  supply  commitments  with  respect 
to  energy  and  raw  materials,  depending 
on  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the 
exports  which  each  country  offers. 
Those  countries  more  forthcoming  with 
food,  industrial  consumer  goods,  or 
high-quality,  sophisticated  machinery 
will  find  it  easier  to  secure  adequate 
supplies  of  Soviet  energy  and  raw 
materials." 

— International  Organization, 
Spring  1986 

Such  is  the  logic  of  "socialism  in  one 
country." 

The  COMECON  practice  of  basing 
trade  on  world  market  prices  is  funda- 
mentally irrational,  economically  de- 
stabilizing and  politically  divisive.  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  Relative  costs  of 
production  in  East  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  radically  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  the  capitalist 
world.  Why,  then,  doesn't  COMECON 
set  prices  proportional  to  costs  of 
production?  Because  the  nationally 
based  bureaucracies  have  no  control 
over  production  costs  in  their  "social- 
ist" trading  partners.  The  Kremlin  appa- 
ratchiks wouldn't  dream  of  giving  the 
East  Germans  some  control  over  pro- 
duction costs  in  developing  Siberian  oil 
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Hungary,  1956: 
Crisis  of 
"de-Stalinization" 
leads  to 
proletarian 
political 
revolution  as 
Hungarian  army 
units  go  over 
to  insurgent 
workers  councils. 


fields.  In  turn,  the  East  Berlin  Bonzen 
do  not  allow  the  Muscovites  to  influ- 
ence costs  and  internal  prices  for  elec- 
trical machinery  in  Leipzig  and  Erfurt. 
So  Russia  and  East  Germany  trade  oil 
and  machinery  on  terms  set  by  the 
Rockefeller  empire  and  Siemens! 

Stalinist  nationalism  thus  intensifies 
the  pressure  of  the  capitalist  world  mar- 
ket upon  and  within  the  Soviet  bloc.  The 
socialist  economic  integration — espe- 
cially through  large-scale  investment 
projects — of  East  Europe  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity not  only  to  raise  productivity  but 
to  counter  imperialist  economic  sub- 
version and  warfare.  For  example,  a 
major  research  effort,  pooling  the  tech- 
nological resources  from  East  Berlin 
to  Novosibirsk,  might  make  a  break- 
through in  producing  cheap  synthetic 
oil.  Such  a  development  would  signif- 
icantly reduce  import  costs  for  the  East 


European  countries. 

Proletarian  political  revolution  in 
East  Europe,  to  oust  the  bureaucratic 
caste  which  usurped  political  power 
from  the  Soviet  workers  and  turned  its 
back  on  Leninist  internationalism,  will 
raise  on  its  banner:  repudiate  the  ruin- 
ous debt  to  Western  bankers.  The  Sta- 
linist regimes  in  East  Europe  could  not 
conceive  of  such  a  measure — indeed, 
they  have  increasingly  become  local  col- 
lection agents  for  the  IMF — because 
they  cannot  withstand  the  inevitable 
imperialist  retaliation  (e.g.,  trade  boy- 
cotts). However,  socialist  economic  in- 
tegration would  make  East  Europe  less 
dependent  on  Western  imports  and 
credits,  while  revolutionary  workers 
governments  in  East  Berlin,  Warsaw 
and  Moscow  would  have  the  moral  au- 
thority to  appeal  to  West  European  and 
American  workers  against  the  blood- 


sucking capitalist  bankers.  Imperialist 
economic  warfare  against  East  Europe 
would  be  transformed  into  class  war- 
fare within  the  heartland  of  world 
capitalism. 

The  Trotskyists  do  not  propose  to 
replace  the  dogma  of  socialism  in  one 
country  with  that  of  socialism  in  half 
a  continent.  As  long  as  Wall  Street 
financiers,  German  industrialists  and 
Japanese  zaibatsu  own  most  of  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  on  this  planet,  the  com- 
munist vision  of  a  classless  and  stateless 
society  cannot  be  realized  anywhere.  As 
long  as  world  imperialism  exists,  the 
shadow  of  nuclear  Armageddon  will 
hover  over  mankind.  The  only  road  to  a 
future  of  peace,  material  abundance, 
social  equality  and  personal  freedom  is 
the  road  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  the  road 
of  international  proletarian  revolution 
leading  to  a  global  socialist  order.  ■ 
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In  Honor  of 
Christian  Raicovslcy 


If  the  rehabihtation  of  Bukharin  and 
Rykov  was  long  expected,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  Christian  Rakovsky. 
From  1923  to  1934,  Rakovsky  was  a 
central  leader — second  only  to  Trot- 
sky— of  the  Bolshevik-Leninist  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  Three 
years  after  the  1938  Moscow  Trial, 
where  he  stood  in  the  dock,  he  was  shot. 
Notably,  the  25  March  Novoe  Vremya 
carried  a  eulogistic  piece  on  Rakovsky, 
even  mentioning  that  he  had  been 
expelled  in  1927  for  participation  in  "the 
Trotskyist  opposition."  The  article 
described  his  courageous  behavior  in 
Stalin's  prisons,  where  he  told  an 
NKVD  man:  "So,  I'll  be  dead  soon;  I'll 

be  a  corpse       Some  day  the  corpses 

will  start  to  talk." 

Born  in  1873  in  Romania  of  Bulgar- 
ian parents.  Christian  Rakovsky  went 
on  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Bulgaria,  Roma- 
nia and  Russia  (and  was  also  active  in 
the  French,  Swiss  and  German  move- 
ments), following  his  first  arrest  at  age 
14.  Six  years  later  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Zurich  congress  of  the  Sec- 
ond International.  When  the  Bulgarian 
Social  Democracy  split  into  "broad" 
and  "narrow"  wings,  paralleling  the  split 
between  Mensheviks  and  Bolsheviks  in 
Russia,  Rakovsky  sided  with  the  Tes- 
nyaki,  the  "narrow"  socialists  who 
insisted  on  a  revolutionary  cadre  or- 
ganization. His  authority  among  the 
Romanian  workers  was  so  strong  that 
when  he  was  arrested  in  1909  they 
went  into  the  streets  and  took  on  the 
Bucharest  police  in  a  bloody  battle.  He 
headed  the  first  Soviet  government  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, whose  founding  proclamation 
he  wrote. 

Rakovsky  was  one  of  the  first  Bol- 
shevik leaders  to  openly  attack  Stalin's 
bureaucratic  methods,  particularly  over 
his  chauvinist  treatment  of  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities.  At  the  12th  Party 
Congress  in  1923,  Rakovsky  warned  of 
"the  fundamental  discrepancy  being  cre- 
ated daily  and  growing  larger  and  larger 
between  our  party,  our  programme  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  state  apparatus 


Veteran  revolutionary  Christian  Rakovsky  (left),  with  Trotsky  in  1927,  was  the 
second  leading  figure  in  the  Left  Opposition. 


on  the  other."  When,  while  Soviet 
ambassador  in  Paris  in  1927,  he  signed 
an  Opposition  statement  calling  on 
workers  and  soldiers  in  the  capitalist 
countries  to  defend  the  USSR  in  case  of 
war,  he  was  declared  persona  non  grata 
and  expelled  by  France.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  was  declared  persona  nOti  grata 
by  Stalin  as  well. 

Deported  from  one  internal  exile  to 
another  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Left  Opposition,  his  health  broken, 
demoralized  by  Hitler's  unchallenged 
rise  to  power,  he  finally  capitulated  to 
Stalin  in  1934.  In  "The  Meaning  of 
Rakovsky's  Surrender"  (March  1934), 
Trotsky  wrote: 

"Rakovsky's  declaration  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  subjective  impasse  and  of  pes- 
simism. Without  exaggerating  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  we  can  say  that  Stalin 
got  Rakovsky  with  the  aid  of  Hitler. . . . 
"We  have  no  time  to  weep  long  over  lost 


friends — be  it  even  comrades  of  thirty 
years  of  struggle.  Let  every  Bolshevik 
say  to  himself:  'A  sixty-year-old  fighter 
with  experience  and  prestige  left  our 
ranks.  In  his  place  I  must  win  three 
twenty-year-old  ones  and  the  gap  will 
be  filled.'  Among  the  twenty-year-old 
ones,  new  Rakovskys  will  be  found 
who,  with  us  or  after  us,  will  carry  for- 
ward our  work." 

While  Bukharin's  and  Rykov's  works; 
have  now  been  made  available  to  the 
Soviet  public,  Rakovsky's  writings  re- 
main banned  to  all  but  a  handful:  his 
powerful  indictment  of  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy,  his  eloquent  defense  of 
Leninist  internationalism,  his  leading 
role  as  Trotsky's  comrade  in  the  Left 
Opposition,  represent  a  dagger  at  the 
throat  of  Stalin's  heirs  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  Kremlin  seeks  only  to  "rehabil- 
itate" Rakovsky  the  victim.  We  honor 
the  memory  of  Christian  Rakovsky, 
Left  Oppositionist  and  fighter.  ■ 
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Bukharin... 

(continued  from  page  32) 

Red  Army  and  the  murder  of  millions  of 
Soviet  Communists.  Half  a  century 
later,  on  4  February  1988,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  USSR  concluded  that 
"unlawful  means"  and  "falsified"  evi- 
dence had  been  used  in  the  1938  Mos- 
cow Trial.  All  but  one  of  the  convic- 
tions have  now  been  overturned.  The 
one  left  standing  is  that  of  Genrikh 
Yagoda  who,  until  his  own  arrest,  had 
been  Stalin's  chief  hatchet  man  and 
torturer.  On  June  13,  the  Soviet  Su- 
preme Court  rehabilitated  Zinoviev, 
Kamenev.  Radek  and  Pyatakov  and  29 
other  leading  Bolsheviks  framed  up  in 
the  1936-37  Moscow  Trials  and  then 
killed.  Izvestia  declared,  "Now  it  is  clear 
...that  they  are  not  guilty  before  the 
law,  the  state  or  the  people." 

After  Bukharin's  execution,  his 
young  wife,  Anna  Larina,  the  daughter 
of  another  Old  Bolshevik,  spent  the  next 
20  years  in  prison  camps  and  in  exile. 
Courageously  she  continued  to  fight  to 
fulfill  her  husband's  last  request,  that  he 
be  exonerated  before  future  genera- 
tions. "For  me,"  the  73-year-old  Larina 
recently  said,  "time  doesn't  exist.  Truth 
;xists."  After  she  was  granted  a  private 
audience  with  Khrushchev  in  1962, 
a  leading  Soviet  spokesman  admit- 
ted: "Neither  Bukharin  nor  Rykov,  of 
course,  was  a  spy  or  a  terrorist."  Yet  it 
took  50  years  for  Stalin's  heirs  in  the 
Kremlin  to  officially  acknowledge  even 
this  tiny  sliver  of  truth. 

So  Bukharin,  Rykov,  Rakovsky  and 
other  Old  Bolsheviks  have  finally  been 
juridically  "rehabilitated."  Today  the 
Soviet  press  is  rife  with  references  to  the 
'tragic  year  of  1937,"  when  they  were 
arrested,  as  the  bureaucracy  seeks  to 
disencumber  itself  of  lies  no  one 
believes,  of  crimes  whose  immediate 
benefactors  have  long  since  perished. 
Ogonyok  and  Moscow  News,  flagship 
organs  of  glasnosl,  feature  interviews 
ivith  Bukharin's  widow  and  his  Prince- 
:on  hagiographer,  Stephen  Cohen.  Now 
Cohen's  biography  of  Bukharin  is  being 
jublished  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
contract.  Sputnik,  the  Soviet  Reader's 
Digest,  highlights  a  biographical  paean 
inder  the  headline  ''Glasnosl,  Democ- 
acy.  Personality."  Yevgeny  Yevtushen- 
co,  the  "poet  of  the  possible"  of  the 
soviet  bureaucracy,  has  dedicated  a 
)oem  to  him.  The  Soviet  Academy  of 
iciences  has  reinstated  Bukharin  and 
)ronounced  him  "in  tune  with  our 
houghts  today."  Why? 

Nikolai  Bukharin  is  seen  as  the  best 


choice  to  fill  that  emptiest  and  most 
glaring  of  "blank  spaces"  in  the  Gorba- 
chev regime's  restructuring  of  Soviet 
history:  who  opposed  Stalin?  With 
"market  socialism"  increasingly  seen  as 
the  way  to  reinvigorate  the  flagging 
Soviet  economy,  Bukharin  is  identified 
with  the  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  of 
the  1920s  and  hailed  as  the  "forefather 
of  perestroika."  There  is  a  desperate 
need  to  find  some  historical  alternative 
to  the  discredited  Stalin  on  the  same 
political  ground  of  "socialism  in  one 
country. "  In  his  speech  on  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Gor- 
bachev praised  Bukharin  for  playing 
"an  important  part  in  defeating  Trot- 
skyism ideologically,"  as  opposed  to 
Kamenev  and  Zinoviev,  who  made  com- 
mon cause  with  Trotsky. 

Gorbachev,  however,  criticized  the 
Right  Opposition  for  having  "underrat- 
ed the  practical  significance  of  the  time 
factor  in  building  socialism  in  the  30's," 
and  he  explicitly  defended  Stalin's  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture.  A  subse- 
quent article  in  Literaturnaya  Gazeta 
(9  December  1987)  was  more  explicit: 
"Today,  one  can  assert  that  if  Trotsky 
had  taken  the  helm  of  the  Party  it  could 
have  expected  even  greater  ordeals, 
ordeals  fraught  with  the  loss  of  socialist 
gains — especially  because  Trotsky  did 
not  have  a  clear  and  scientific  program 
of  building  socialism  in  the  USSR. 
Bukharin  did  have  such  a  program;  he 
had  his  own  vision  of  goals  for  the  Party 
as  a  whole.  However,  despite  all  his  per- 
sonal attractiveness,  his  great  intellect. 


his  gentleness  and  humaneness,  Bukha- 
rin for  a  long  time  did  not  understand 
the  historical  need  for  the  country  to 
make  a  sharp  spurt  forward  in  building 
up  its  economic  might." 

Leon  Trotsky,  who  was  the  principal 
"defendant"  in  absentia  in  the  Moscow 
Trials  and  was  felled  by  one  of  Stalin's 
assassins  in  Mexico  City  in  1940, 
remains  un-"rehabilitated."  (The  June 
13  Soviet  Supreme  Court  decision 
cleared  "everyone  involved"  in  the  Mos- 
cow Trials.  Yet  Trotsky  and  his  son 
Leon  Sedov  had  been  convicted,  in 
absentia,  of  "terrorism"  in  the  same  tri- 
als as  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Radek  and 
Pyatakov.)  Glasnost  notwithstanding, 
Trotsky  cannot  and  will  not  be  restored 
to  his  rightful  place  by  Stalin's  heirs,  the 
bureaucracy  whose  intransigent  foe  he 
remained  until  his  death:  Trotsky 
fought  for  Lenin's  program  of  world 
socialist  revolution  which  was  and 
remains  anathema  to  the  Stalinists. 
Bukharin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  bureaucracy,  a  fervent 
proponent  of  Stalin's  nationalist  dogma 
of  "socialism  in  one  country."  Now  they 
want  to  make  of  Bukharin  the  embodi- 
ment of  "Stalinism  with  a  human  face," 
who  fought  Stalin's  excesses  but  also 
opposed  the  "Trotskyite  heresy." 

The  current  wide-ranging  debate  in 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  "Stalin 
question"  is  missing  the  central  ingredi- 
ent of  the  foundation  of  the  Soviet  state: 
internationalism.  For  their  grandpar- 
ents cared,  passionately,  about  world 


New  York  Times/27  May  1988 

Recent  Moscow  public  opinion  poll  shows  Bukharin  is  now  most  highly 
regarded  past  Soviet  leader  since  Lenin. 


Soviet  Leaders:  View  in  Moscow 


POSITIVE/ 
VERY  POSITIVE 


VERY 

NEGATIVE  NEGATIVE 


Brezhnev 

Khrushchev 

Stalin 

Bukharin 

Trotsity 


Based  on  939  Moscow  residents  interviewed  by  telephone  May  7, 
14,  and  15  by  The  institute  of  Sociological  Research  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  The  New  York  Times  and  CBS  News. 
Those  who  gave  neutral  answers  are  not  shown. 
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Sputnik,  the 
Reader's  Digest 
of  the  Soviet 
Union,  runs 
glowing  article 
on  Bukharin 
under  the 
heading 
"Glasnost, 
Democracy, 
Personality." 
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socialist  revolution — they  lived  day-to- 
day on  the  hope  of  extension  of  the  rev- 
olution, the  key  to  the  significance  and 
survival  of  the  newborn  Soviet  workers 
republic  they  had  fought  and  sacrificed 
for.  Today  this  is  presented  as  an  eso- 
teric "Trotskyite  heresy"  of  "export  of 
revolution."  So  even  the  pride  of  Soviet 
Afghanistan  war  veterans  in  having  ful- 
filled their  "internationalist  duty" — as 
best  they  understood  it  under  the  stodgy 
conservative  Brezhnev — is  now  subject 
to  deprecation  as  a  "mistake"  of  the  "old 
thinking." 

Recently,  an  important  article  by 
Otto  Latsis,  deputy  editor  of  the  Soviet 
party  journal  Kommunist,  argues  that 
Bukharin  was  the  real  heir  to  Lenin  and 
that  the  year  1929,  when  the  Right 
Opposition  was  smashed  by  Stalin,  rep- 
resented a  "counterrevolution"  (New 
York  Times,  1 1  June).  But  there  are 
clearly  a  lot  of  problems  with  elevating 
Bukharin  to  some  kind  of  "Anti-Stalin." 
Not  only  did  Bukharin  not  fight  Stalin, 
this  "gentle"  and  "humane"  man  was  for 
many  years  Stalin's  chief  ideologue 
and  henchman.  And  when  the  "Great 
Leader"  turned  against  him,  he  capitu- 
lated with  scarcely  a  whimper.  As  for 
Bukharin's  "program  of  building  social- 
ism," it  would  have  left  the  Soviet  Union 
a  backward,  peasant-dominated  coun- 
try, easy  prey  for  counterrevolutionary 
forces  within  and  hostile  imperialist 
enemies  without. 

Like  "Soft  Wax" 

In  his  2  November  1987  speech,  Gor- 
bachev quoted  Lenin's  Testament,  writ- 


ten on  the  eve  of  his  final  illness, 
characterizing  the  key  party  leaders: 
"Bukharin  is  not  only  a  most  valuable 
and  major  theorist  of  the  Party;  he  is 
also  rightly  considered  the  favourite  of 
the  whole  Party,  but  his  theoretical 
views  can  be  classified  as  fully  Marxist 
only  with  great  reserve,  for  there  is 
something  scholastic  about  him  (he  has 
never  made  a  study  of  dialectics,  and,  I 
think,  never  fully  understood  it)." 

The  reference  to  Bukharin  as  the  party's 
favorite  is  quoted  with  nauseating  regu- 
larity in  the  Soviet  press  these  days,  as 
though  it  can  somehow  retrospectively 
bestow  Lenin's  mantle  on  him.  It  is  no 
accident  that  Bukharin  was  not  per- 
ceived by  any  of  his  colleagues  as  a  pos- 
sible successor  to  Lenin.  Lenin  observed 
earlier:  "We  know  how  soft  Comrade 
Bukharin  is;  it  is  one  of  the  qualities 
which  endears  him  to  people,  who  can- 
not help  liking  him.  We  know  that  he 
has  been  ribbed  for  being  as  'soft  as 
wax.'  It  turns  out  that  any  'unprinci- 
pled' person,  any  'demagogue,'  can  leave 
any  mark  he  likes  on  this  'soft  wax'." 

It  was  this  impressionistic,  scholastic 
quality  that  shifted  Bukharin  from  the 
extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
party  spectrum  in  a  matter  of  several 
years.  Bukharin  was  scarcely  30  years 
old  when  the  revolution  occurred.  His 
theoretical  works  to  that  time  had  been 
characterized  by  a  rigid  uhraleftism:  a 
Luxemburgist  opposition  to  Lenin  on 
the  right  of  national  self-determination, 
an  anarchist  impulse  to  dismiss  the 
need  for  a  state  following  the  proletar- 
ian revolution,  a  tendency  to  collapse 
the  program  of  world  revolution  into 
an  immediate  perspective  of  military- 


revolutionary  offensive. 

Bukharin  led  the  Lefts  who  were 
opposed  in  principle  to  the  signing  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  with  Germany  in 
1918,  counterposing  revolutionary  war 
against  Germany  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  state  scarcely  had  an  army  to 
speak  of.  The  Stalinists  falsely  attribute 
this  position  to  Trotsky.  In  fact,  Trot- 
sky's difference  with  Lenin  was  tacti- 
cal— whether  to  accept  the  humiliating 
German  peace  terms  outright  or  to  force 
the  Germans  to  break  the  truce  and  thus 
make  it  clear  to  the  international  prole- 
tariat that  the  Bolsheviks  had  no  other 
alternative.  In  the  upshot,  Lenin  was  i 
proved  correct,  as  the  Germans  swept 
over  the  front  and  imposed  much 
harsher  terms  than  had  originally  been 
proposed.  In  the  final  vote  in  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Trotsky  abstained  in 
order  to  allow  Lenin  to  win  against 
Bukharin. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  world 
revolution  was  not  around  the  corner, 
Bukharin,  in  knee-jerk  reaction,  antici- 
pated the  nascent  bureaucracy's  con- 
ciliationism  toward  hostile  class  forces. 
By  1922  he  (and  Stalin)  were  advbcat- 
ing  the  abandonment  of  the  state  mo- 
nopoly over  foreign  trade,  one  of  the 
chief  economic  bulwarks  of  the  isolated 
workers  state  against  imperiaUst  en- 
croachment. This  prompted  Lenin  to 
charge  him  with  "acting  as  an  advocate 
of  the  profiteer,  of  the  petty  bourgeois 
and  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  peas- 
antry in  opposition  to  the  industrial  pro- 
letariat" ("Re  the  Monopoly  of  Foreign 
Trade,"  December  1922). 

NEP  and  Perestroika  i 

Bukharin's  biographer  Stephen  Co-| 
hen  credits  him  with  being  the  "fore-j 
father  of  perestroika":  i 
"Anti-Stalinism  is  an  essential  part  oil 
Gorbachev's  program.  Perestroika  is aill 
effort  to  dismantle  the  system  createcl 
in  the  thirties.  Bukharin  was  the  real 
defender  of  NEP. .  .the  idea  of  cooper 
ative  socialism,  the  role  of  the  market 
the  role  of  private  farming,  the  role  o 
competition...." 

— New  York  Times,  19  January 

The  NEP  was  a  temporary  retreat  afte 
the  devastation  of  the  Civil  War  ii 
a  backward,  overwhelmingly  peasan 
economy  in  which  industry  had  brokei 
down  and  was  utterly  disorganized 
Perestroika  is  an  attempt  to  regulate  th 
Soviet  economy  through  market  force 
and  "enterprise  competition,"  with  po 
tentially  far-reaching  consequences  o 
dismantling  central  planning,  the  cen 
terpiece  of  the  socialized  economy.  ||g 
It  was  Trotsky,  not  Bukharin,  whJ|y| 
first  proposed  what  became  known  alie 
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Socialism  Through 
World  Revolution 


From  Castro's  Cuba  to  Gorba- 
chev's Russia,  the  Stalinist  bureaucra- 
cies repudiate  international  proletar- 
ian revolution  in  the  name  of  building 
"socialism  in  one  country. "  This  is  the 
most  decisive  evidence  of  their  repu- 
diation of  the  Leninist  program  of 
the  1917  October  Revolution,  which 
declared  itself  to  the  world's  workers 
and  oppressed  as  the  first,  but  only  the 
first,  step  on  the  road  to  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism  internationally.  In 
his  1928  "Critique  of  the  Draft  Pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional," Trotsky  explained  how  the 
Stalinists'  nationalist  perspective  en- 
dangered not  only  the  world  proletar- 
iat but  also  the  Soviet  state. 


"The  new  doctrine  proclaims  that 
sociaHsm  can  be  buiU  on  the  basis 
of  a  national  state  //  only  there  is  no 
intervention.  From  this  there  can 
and  must  follow  (notwithstanding  all 
pompous  declarations  in  the  draft 
program)  a  collaborationist  policy 
towards  the  foreign  bourgeoisie  with 
the  object  of  averting  intervention, 
as  this  will  guarantee  the  construc- 
tion of  socialism,  that  is  to  say,  will 
solve  the  main  historical  question. 
The  task  of  the  parties  in  the  Comin- 
tern assumes,  therefore,  an  auxiliary 
character;  their  mission  is  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.S.R.  from  intervention 


a"rid*'not  tb-'fight  for- the  conquest  of 
power. . . . 

"The  lever  of  economic  construc- 
tion is  of  tremendous  significance. 
Without  a  correct  leadership,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  would  be 
weakened;  and  its  downfall  would  deal 
a  blow  to  the  international  revolution 
from  which  the  latter  would  not 
recover  for  a  good  many  years.  But  the 
conclusion  of  the  main  historical 
struggle  between  the  socialist  world 
and  the  world  of  capitalism  depends 
on  the  second  lever,  that  is,  the  world 
proletarian  revolution.  The  colossal 
importance  of  the  Soviet  Union  lies  in 
that  it  is  the  disputed  base  of  the  world 
revolution  and  not  at  all  in  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  able  to  build  social- 
ism independently  of  the  world 
revolution." 


Leon  Trotsky,  The  Third  International  After  Lenin  (1928) 


NEP,  in  February  1920,  in  the  form  of  a 
"tax  in  kind"  based  on  a  percentage  of 
production,  to  replace  the  forced  requi- 
sitioning of  surpluses  from  the  peas- 
antry necessitated  by  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  civil  war — the  policy  of  "war 
communism."  While  Trotsky's  proposal 
was  defeated  in  the  Politburo,  a  year 


later  Lenin  put  forward  a  similar  plan, 
which  became  the  core  of  the  NEP.  In 
an  attempt  to  lend  Lenin's  authority 
to  perestroika,  supporters  of  "market 
socialism"  claim  that  he  saw  NEP  as 
defining  the  transition  to  socialism,  cit- 
ing his  statement  (at  a  May  1921  party 
conference)  that  the  NEP  was  meant 


Wide  World 

Stalin's  forced  collectivization  at  its  height:  Banner  calls  for  "Liquidation  of 
Kulaks  as  a  Class."  Left  Opposition  advocated  voluntary  collectivization  with 
the  incentive  of  tractors  produced  by  planned  industrial  growth. 


"seriously  and  for  a  long  time."  Lenin 
happened  to  be  (favorably)  quoting 
another  speaker,  who  argued  it  meant 
25  years.  "1  am  not  that  pessimistic," 
replied  Lenin,  referring  in  the  same 
paragraph  to  NEP  as  a  "retreat."  Ear- 
lier in  the  debate  he  emphasized: 

"We  tell  the  peasants  frankly  and  hon- 
estly, without  any  deception:  in  order  to 
hold  the  road  to  socialism,  we  are  mak- 
ing a  number  of  concessions  to  you, 
comrade  peasants,  but  only  within  the 
stated  limits  and  to  the  stated  extent; 
and,  of  course,  we  ourselves  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  limits  and  the  extent." 

It  took  far  less  than  25  years  to 
approach  the  limits  of  the  NEP.  On  the 
eve  of  his  final,  incapacitating  illness  in 
late  December  1922,  Lenin  made  a  bloc 
with  Trotsky  against  the  developing 
bureaucracy.  One  of  the  issues  in  the 
bloc  was  the  need  to  proceed  urgently 
with  planned  industrialization.  He  com- 
municated to  the  Politburo  that  Trot- 
sky's proposal  to  grant  broad  legis- 
lative powers  to  the  State  Planning 
Commission  (Gosplan)  was  "a  sound 
idea,"  and  "I  think  we  can  and  must 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  Comrade  Trot- 
sky." However,  Stalin,  Bukharin  &  Co. 
greeted  the  proposal  for  a  five-year  plan 
"with  mockery  in  the  spirit  of  the  petty 
bourgeois  who  fears  'a  leap  into  the 
unknown'"  (Leon  Trotsky,  The  Revo- 
lution Betrayed  [1936]).  At  the  1 2th 
Party  Congress  in  1923,  Trotsky  gave  a 
vivid  exposition  of  the  "scissors  crisis," 
showing  a  sharp  rise  in  industrial  prices 
over  agricultural  prices.  This  was  a 
danger  signal:  if  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient manufactured  goods  to  exchange 
for  agricultural  produce,  the  peasants 
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Magnitogorsk  iron  and  steel  complex  being  constructed  in  early  1930s.  As 
contradictions  of  NEP  came  to  a  head,  Stalin  undertook  brutal,  forced-draft 
industrialization. 


would  begin  hoarding  and  withholding 
foodstuffs  from  the  cities. 

Addressing  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  in  1924,  even 
Bukharin  acknowledged  that  the  NEP 
had  not  been  intended  as  a  long-term 
policy: 

"The  opinion  prevails  abroad  that  NEP 
was  introduced  in  order  to  preserve 
power;  and  so  indeed  it  was.  But  later 
we  became  convinced  that  NEP  was 
more  than  a  simple  manoeuvre." 

— cited  in  E.H.  Carr,  Socialism  in 
One  Country,  Vol.  3 

In  this  case,  "we"  was  Bukharin/ Stalin, 
for  whom  conciliating  the  peasantry  and 


encouraging  the  petty-bourgeois  "Nep- 
men"  (speculators  and  entrepreneurs) 
had  become  part  of  a  full-scale  assault 
on  the  principles  of  socialism.  The  year 
1924  marked  the  consolidation  of  power 
by  a  bureaucratic  layer  in  the  Soviet 
party  and  state,  a  political  counterrevo- 
lution which  usurped  control  from  the 
hands  of  the  proletarian  vanguard. 

Bukharin  grotesquely  urged  the  peas- 
antry, "Enrich  yourselves!"  and  de- 
clared that  socialism  would  proceed  at 
"a  snail's  pace."  Kulaks  and  Nepmen 
were  welcomed  into  the  party,  where 
they  became  a  significant  wing  of  the 


now  ascendant  bureaucracy.  The  early 
NEP  legislation,  drawn  up  under 
Lenin's  direct  guidance,  while  allow- 
ing free  trade  in  agricultural  produce, 
severely  restricted  the  hiring  of  labor 
and  acquisition  of  land.  However,  in 
1925  these  restrictions  were  greatly  lib- 
eralized. Thus  Stalin/Bukharin's  post- 
1925  policies  were  far  more  permis- 
sive toward  agrarian  capitalism  than 
Lenin's  NEP.  Against  these  policies,  the 
Left  Opposition  called  for  increased 
taxation  of  the  kulaks  to  finance 
industrialization  and  for  "the  system- 
atic and  gradual  introduction  of  this 
most  numerous  peasant  group  [the 
middle  peasants]  to  the  benefits  of 
large-scale,  mechanized,  collective  agri- 
culture" {Platform  of  the  Opposition 
[1927]).  1 
The  Left  Opposition  advocated; 
speeding  up  the  tempo  of  industrializa- 
tion not  only  to  relieve  "the  scissors  cri- 
sis," but  also  to  increase  the  social 
weight  of  the  proletariat.  For  the  Trot- 
skyists,  socialist  construction  within 
Russia  was  linked  to  the  spread  of 
proletarian  revolution  internationally. 
Against  this  Leninist  perspective,  the 
bureaucracy  signaled  its  seizure  of 
power  when  Stalin  proclaimed  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  socialism  in  a  single 
country. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  1923 
German  Revolution,  Bukharin  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  the  "stabiliza- 
tion of  capitalism,"  denying  the  pros-j 
pect  of  the  international  extension  of 
the  revolution  "perhaps  for  a  consid-: 
erable  time."  The  erstwhile  advocate  of 
revolutionary  war  became  the  hatchet' 
man  for  the  attack  on  Trotsky's  per-! 
manent  revolution,  denouncing  it  for' 
sowing  "the  seeds  of  doubt  about  the 
possibility  of  building  socialism  in  one 
country."  The  idea  that  socialism— a 
classless  society  requiring  qualitativeh 
higher  levels  of  production  than  ever 
the  most  advanced  capitalism — coulc 
be  built  in  one  country,  moreover  one  a; 
backward  as  Russia,  was  so  flagranti} 
anti-Marxist  that  not  only  Lenin,  bu 
Stalin  and  Bukharin  themselves,  hac 
always  denied  it. 

Bukharin  the  Anti-Stalin? 

The  "gentle,"  "humane"  Bukharii 
threw  himself  into  the  struggle  agains 
the  Leninist  Left  Opposition  with  a  vin 
dictiveness  and  viciousness  which  at  th 
time  surpassed  even  Stalin's.  It  wa 
Bukharin  who  initiated  one  of  the  hall 
marks  of  the  Stalinist  method  o 
"polemic,"  dredging  up  disparagin 
quotes  from  Lenin  out  of  context  to  us 
for  character  assassination.  In  1925, 
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Leaders  of  the  Left  Opposition  in  1928:  Seated,  left  to  right:  Serebryakov, 
Radek,  Trotsky,  Boguslavsky,  Preobrazhensky.  Standing,  left  to  right: 
Rakovsky,  Drobnis,  Beloborodov,  Sosnovsky. 


Bukharin  admitted  to  Trotsky,  "We 
have  no  democracy  because  we  are 
afraid  of  you."  At  a  November  1926 
party  conference  Bukharin  railed  at  the 
Joint  Opposition  of  Trotsky/Zinoviev/ 
Kamenev  in  the  language  of  an  Ortho- 
dox priest,  demanding  the  groveling 
confessions  which  were  to  become  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  Stalin  regime:  "come 
before  the  party  with  head  bowed  and 
say:  Forgive  us  for  we  have  sinned 
against  the  spirit  and  against  the  letter 
and  against  the  very  essence  of  Lenin- 
ism." Stalin  crowed,  "Well  done, 
Bukharin,  well  done.  He  does  not  speak, 
he  slashes."  When  Kamenev  and  Zinov- 
iev  did  "confess,"  Bukharin  reviled  them 
and  sneered:  "You  have  done  well  to 
make  up  your  mind — this  is  the  last 
minute — the  iron  curtain  of  history  is 
just  coming  down." 

Thus  was  Trotskyism  "ideologically 
defeated."  Trotsky  and  other  leading 
Oppositionists  who  refused  to  capitu- 
late were  not  only  expelled  from  the 
party  but  exiled  from  Moscow.  Bukha- 
rin raised  no  objection.  In  January  1928, 
Trotsky  and  his  family  were  placed 
under  arrest  in  their  Moscow  apart- 
ment and  forcibly  evicted  and  deported 
to  Alma-Ata.  His  wife  Natalia  recalled, 
"Later  on,  we  were  informed  that  the 
'pohtical  direction'  of  the  send-off  had 
been  Bukharin's."  Yet  Stalin's  "iron  cur- 
tain" was  soon  to  fall  on  the  head  of 
Bukharin  as  well.  In  a  matter  of  months, 
the  head  of  the  Right  Opposition  was 
secretly  appealing  for  a  bloc  with  the 
Left  Opposition  against  Stalin,  saying  in 
terror,  "//e  will  strangle  us — He  will  slay 
us."  Trotsky  was  adamantly  opposed  to 
a  political  bloc,  insisting  that  the  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  Right  Opposi- 
tion was  the  more  immediate  threat  to 
the  preservation  of  proletarian  state 
power. 

Bukharin's  policy  fueled  the  forces  of 
social  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  policy  of  "enriching"  the 
kulaks  predictably  led  not  only  to  the 
exacerbation  of  class  distinctions  in  the 
countryside,  as  the  poor  peasants  were 
virtually  reduced  to  their  prerevolu- 
tionary  status  as  sharecroppers,  but  also 
to  blackmail  of  the  cities  by  the  kulaks. 
Meanwhile,  the  Nepmen  had  continued 
'lO  grow  in  strength:  at  the  end  of  1926, 
:iearly  60  percent  of  the  total  indus- 
;rial  labor  force  worked  in  privately 
jwned  small-scale  industry,  under  the 
»rip  of  petty  capitalists  who  controlled 
lupply  and  distribution.  By  1928,  the 
kulaks  were  organizing  grain  strikes, 
hreatening  to  starve  the  cities.  In 
Smolensk,  Byelorussia  kulaks  were 
casting  the  upcoming  liquidation  of  all 


Communists.  Stalin  saw  no  other 
recourse  than  to  lash  out  with  an 
unplanned,  ill-conceived  and  brutal 
policy  of  forced  collectivization  and 
forced-march  industrialization. 

And  he  necessarily  lashed  out  at  his 
erstwhile  allies  of  the  Right  Opposi- 
tion. Subjected  to  the  same  treatment  he 
had  earlier  meted  out  to  Trotsky, 
Bukharin  not  only  capitulated  but 
crawled.  He  disowned  his  pro-peasant 
policy  and  his  opposition  to  collectiv- 
ization with  grotesque  paeans  to  Sta- 
lin's infallibility,  even  outdoing  Stalin  in 
his  praise  for  a  policy  he  opposed.  A 
recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
(28  February)  points  out  that  only 
eleven  days  before  Stalin's  cynical 
article,  "Dizzy  With  Success,"  which 
tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  cata- 
strophic tempo  of  the  collectivization  on 
lower-level  cadre,  Bukharin  wrote  an 
article  for  Pravda  (19  February  1930) 
entitled  "Great  Reconstruction,"  which 
happened  to  be  the  last  defense  of 
unrestrained  collectivization. 

For  a  few  years,  Stalin  "rewarded" 
Bukharin  for  his  good  behavior.  For  a 
while  he  was  editor  of  Izvestia.  In  1936 
he  drafted  the  notorious  "Stalin  Con- 
stitution," which  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  socialism  in  the  midst  of  the  most  hid- 
eous police-state  terror.  Having  au- 
thored what  was  deemed  to  be  the  "most 
democratic  constitution  in  the  world," 
Bukharin  was  arrested.  Faced  with 
Stalin's  threat  to  murder  his  young 
wife  and  son  should  he  resist,  Bukharin 
verbally  fenced  with  his  accusers,  in  the 


manner  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  Galileo.  He 
sought  to  mock  his  persecutors,  deny- 
ing specific  allegations  while  absurdly 
declaring:  "I  plead  guihy  to... the  sum 
total  of  crimes  committed  by  this 
counter-revolutionary  organization,  ir- 
respective of  whether  or  not  I  knew  of, 
whether  or  not  I  took  a  direct  part  in, 
any  particular  act." 

Bukharin  supporters  like  Cohen  call 
this  his  "finest  hour."  But  if  he  did  not 
grovel  in  the  pitiful  manner  of  the 
rest  of  the  "defendants"  in  this  show 
trial,  he  did,  nevertheless,  confess.  In 
his  book,  Nikolai  Bukharin — The  Last 
Years  (1980),  Roy  Medvedev  quotes 
Bukharin's  abject  confession  to  the  1 7th 
Party  Congress  in  1934,  when  the  noose 
was  not  yet  hanging  over  his  head  and 
that  of  his  family:  "Comrade  Stalin 
was  entirely  correct  in  speaking  out 
so  eloquently,  making  brilliant  use 
of  Marxist-Leninist  dialectics,  against 
many  of  the  theoretical  premises  of 
rightist  deviation  which  1  myself  had 
previously  formulated."  After  quoting 
this,  Medvedev  comments:  "Bukharin 
could  scarcely  have  been  sincere  in  say- 
ing all  this  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  act  against  one's  conscience."  This  is 
hardly  a  commendation  for  a  Commu- 
nist leader,  much  less  one  now  claimed 
to  be  the  leading  opponent  of  Stalinism. 

Return  to  the  Road  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

What  was  posed  in  the  factional 
struggles  of  the  '20s  was  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  Soviet  state.  It  was  Trotsky 
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Left  Oppositionists  in  Siberian  exile  demonstrate  on  anniversary  of  Bolsheviit 
Revolution,  1928.  Banner  at  left  says:  "Turn  the  Fire  Against  the  Right, 
Against  Kulak,  Nepman  and  Bureaucrat...." 


and  the  Left  Opposition  who  fought 
Stalin  and  Stalinism,  who  had  a  pro- 
gram for  developing  and  strengthening 
the  Soviet  workers  state  while  fighting 
for  its  only  sure  defense,  international 
extension  of  the  revolution.  And  this  is 
precisely  why  Trotsky  remains  anath- 
ema to  the  bureaucracy.  In  his  70th 
anniversary  speech  Gorbachev  regurgi- 
tated timeworn  Stalinist  attacks  on 
Trotsky: 

"TroLsky  and  the  Trotskyites  negated 
the  possibility  of  building  socialism  in 
conditions  of  capitalist  encirclement. 
"In  foreign  policy  they  gave  priority  to 
export  of  revolution,  and  in  home 
policy  to  tightening  the  screws  on  the 
peasants,  to  the  city  exploiting  the 
countryside,  and  to  administrative  and 
military  fiat  in  running  society." 

So  now  that  they've  stopped  trying  to 
pass  Trotsky  off  as  the  agent  of  Hitler, 
the  Mikado  and  the  King  of  England, 
the  line  is  to  portray  Trotsky  as  "Super- 
Stalin,"  addicted  to  "military  fiat."  But 
in  an  incisive  commentary  on  Gor- 
bachev's speech  titled  "Trotsky  Still 
Shrouded  in  Non-Personality  Cult" 
(New  York  Times,  8  November  1987), 
Christopher  Wren  explained  that  "Trot- 
sky's theory  of  'permanent  revolution' 
is  embarrassing  when  Mr.  Gorbachev 
says  he  wants  to  cooperate  with  the 
West."  Wren  added,  "Trotsky's  castiga- 
tion  of  Stalin  as  the  'gravedigger  of 
the  revolution'  was  far  harsher  than 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  description  of  the 
dictator  as  'an  extremely  contradictory 

personality'  " 

Stalin  was  not  only  the  gravedigger  of 


the  world  revolution — in  China,  in 
Spain,  in  Greece — he  almost  succeeded 
in  digging  the  grave  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Much  of  the  hostility  to  Stalin 
within  leading  circles  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  among  the  mili- 
tary, derives  from  his  catastrophic 
destruction  of  the  leading  cadres  of  the 
Red  Army  in  1937,  including  Marshal 
Tukhachevsky.  As  many  as  82,000  Red 
Army  officers,  including  virtually  all  of 
the  general  staff,  were  slaughtered  in 
Stalin's  purges.  (Twelve  years  earlier, 
Mikhail  Frunze,  a  Civil  War  hero  who 
succeeded  Trotsky  as  war  commissar, 
died  in  mysterious  circumstances  when 
Stalin  insisted  he  have  an  unnecessary 
operation.) 

The  war  against  Nazi  Germany,  in 
which  20  million  Soviet  citizens  died, 
understandably  looms  large  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Soviet  population. 
At  a  recent  public  appearance  in  the 
New  York  area,  Anatoly  Rybakov, 
author  of  the  anti-Stalin  novel  Chil- 
dren of  the  Arbat.  said  bitterly,  "It  was 
because  of  Stalin  that  the  Germans  got 

as  far  as  Moscow       We  won  the  war 

despite  Stalin." 

Stalin's  heinous  crimes  represented 
the  end  logic  of  his  defense  of  the  priv- 
ileged interests  of  the  bureaucracy, 
whose  overthrow  of  the  revolutionary- 
internationalist  program  of  the  October 
Revolution  necessitated  the  "liquida- 
tion" of  the  cadres  who  had  led  it.  The 
bureaucracy's  anti-revolutionary  poli- 
cies internationally  reinforced  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin's 


grotesque  confidence  in  Hitler's  assur- 
ance of  peaceful  intentions  following  the 
signing  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  his 
destruction  of  the  cream  of  the  Soviet 
officer  corps,  cost  the  Soviet  peoples 
millions  of  lives.  If  the  policies  of  the 
Bukharinist  Right  Opposition  had  won 
out,  there  likely  would  have  been  no 
Soviet  Union  by  1941. 

From  the  1956  Khrushchev  speech 
"On  the  Cult  of  Personality  and  Its  Con- 
sequences," to  contemporary  Soviet 
works,  Stalin  is  treated  primarily  as  an 
aberrant,  brutal  personality.  That  he 
was.  But,  as  Trotsky  said,  "it  is  not  a 
question  of  a  match  between  Stalin  and 
Trotsky,  but  of  an  antagonism  between 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  proletariat" 
("Stalinism  and  Bolshevism,"  August 
1937).  It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  Sta- 
lin's apparatus  was  populated  by  many 
who  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barricades  in  1917.  The  chief  prose- 
cutor in  the  third  of  the  Moscow  Trials, 
Andrei  Vyshinsky,  was  not  only  a  ! 
Menshevik  official  in  Kerensky's  Pro-  j 
visional  Government,  but  reportedly  j 
personally  signed  an  order  for  the  arrest  j 
of  Lenin  as  a  German  spy  during  the  i 
reaction  of  the  "July  Days."        '  j 

With  its  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika,  the  Gorbachev  regime 
is  simultaneously  encouraging  a  re- 
examination of  Stalin's  crimes  against 
the  Soviet  working  people  and  the  rev- 
olution they  made,  while  trying  to  pur- 
sue economic  and  international  policies 
which  cut  deeply  against  the  interests  of 
the  Soviet  and  international  proletari- 
at. The  Soviet  Union  is  headed  toward 
serious  internal  turmoil,  as  the  working 
class  seeks  to  defend  its  economic  inter- 
ests from  the  "market  economy"  and 
austerity  measures  of  perestroika. 

The  only  revolutionary  alternative  to 
the  crimes  of  Stalinism  lies  in  the  pro- 
gram and  history  of  the  Trotskyist  Left 
Opposition.  The  archives  of  Soviet  his- 
tory must  be  made  available  to  the 
masses.  There,  in  the  record  of  earlier 
struggles,  they  will  find  a  revolutionary 
answer  to  the  problems  that  face  them 
today:  the  perspective  of  international 
socialist  revolution  to  defend  and 
extend  the  gains  of  October,  the  pro- 
gram of  proletarian  political  revolution 
to  oust  the  bureaucratic  usurpers.  As 
we  wrote  ten  years  ago  in  "The  Cam- 
paign to  'Rehabilitate'  Bukharin"  (WV 
No.  220,  1  December  1978):  "The  real 
historical  reckoning  will  only  come  as  a 
result  of  the  proletarian  political  revo- 
lution to  oust  Stalin's  heirs,  together 
with  social  revolution  in  the  capitalist . 
countries."  Return  to  the  road  of  Lenirm 
and  Trotsky  !M  I 
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Refuting  Assassins'  Slanders 

Honor  Ignace  Reiss 


We  print  below  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
responding  to  a  scurrilous  slander  of 
Ignace  Reiss,  a  Communist  murdered 
by  Stalin's  NKVD  in  1937.  Similarly,  a 
recent  piece  on  Trotsky  in  the  Times 
(16  November  1987)  echoed  the  Stalin- 
ist Big  Lie  with  the  disingenuous  claim 
that  "it  was  never  proved  that  Stalin 
ordered  Trotsky's  assassination." 

As  the  flagship  organ  of  U.S.  imperi- 
alism, the  New  York  Times  has  a  long 
record  of  retailing  anti-communist 
"disinformation,"  going  right  back  to 
the  hoary  slander  that  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky were  German  agents  (see  illustra- 
tion). During  the  infamous  Moscow 
Trials  in  the  late  1930s,  its  Moscow  cor- 
respondent Walter  Duranty  dutifully 
parroted  Stalin's  deadly  lies  that  the  Old 
Bolsheviks  were  a  pack  of  Nazi  spies. 
Whether  drawn  from  tsarist  or  Stalinist 
arsenals,  for  the  Times  any  anti- 
Bolshevik  lie  is  deemed  "fit  to  print." 

Readers  are  also  referred  to  Theo- 
dore Draper's  informative  article  in  the 
14  April  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

SPARTACIST  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

28  March  1988 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  recent  exchange  on  "Stalin's 
Killerati"  (March  6)  contains  a  gross 
historical  falsehood  that  must  not 
remain  unanswered.  A  letter  by  Vadim 


- — 1 15  September  1918 

LEMlANDWy 
HIRED  BYGERINS 


Communicationt  Between  Ber- 
lin  and  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment Given  Out  by  Creel.- 


Vladimir  Kibalchich 


Stalin  murdered  Ignace  Reiss, 
heroic  Soviet  spy  who  embraced 
Trotsky's  Fourth  International. 

Kondratiev  described  Ignace  Reiss  as  "a 
K.G.B.  defector  who  was  selling  impor- 
tant military  intelligence  in  1938  to  the 
highest  bidder,  which  happened  to  be 
Nazi  Germany."  In  slandering  Reiss  as  a 
Nazi  spy,  Kondratiev  is  retailing  in  a 
new  form  the  universally  discredited 
Stalinist  lie  that  Leon  Trotsky  and  the 
Left  Opposition  (as  well  as  the  entire 
generation  of  Old  Bolsheviks)  were  all 
agents  of  Hitler  and  the  Mikado. 

Contrary  to  the  utterly  unsupported 
claim  of  Vadim  Kondratiev,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  NKVD  assassins  of  Reiss, 
Ignace  Reiss  lived  and  died  fighting  for 
communism  and  to  defend  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  a  truthful  account  of  the  life 
and  struggle  of  Ignace  Reiss,  see  the 
memoirs  of  his  widow,  Elisabeth  Poret- 
sky.  Our  Own  People  (University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1970).  He  personified 
that  tendency  within  the  Soviet  appara- 
tus which  sought  to  restore  the  authen- 
tic traditions  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion, traditions  betrayed  by  the  usurping 
Stalinist  bureaucracy. 

A  Galician  communist  won  to  Bol- 
shevism in  1919.  Ignace  Reiss  joined 
Soviet  intelligence  in  1922.  Ho  was 
finally  driven  to  break  with  Stalinism 


and  to  join  with  Trotsky  when  the 
frame-ups  of  the  first  Moscow  Trial  and 
the  execution  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks, 
together  with  the  Kremlin's  strangling 
of  proletarian  revolution  in  Spain,  con- 
vinced him  that  Stalin's  counterrevolu- 
tionary policy  threatened  the  survival  of 
the  USSR.  For  this  Reiss  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  NKVD  near  Lausanne, 
Switzerland  on  4  September  1937 
(despite  Kondratiev's  claim  he  was  sell- 
ing secrets  to  the  Nazis  in  1938). 

It  was  not  Reiss  and  the  courageous 
Russian  Left  Oppositionists  who  aided 
Hitler's  cause  and  endangered  the 
gains  of  the  October  Revolution  of  1917 
— centrally  the  collectivized  property 
forms.  It  was  Stalin  who  beheaded  the 
Red  Army,  murdering  Marshal  Tukha- 
chevsky  and  the  cream  of  the  Soviet 
officer  corps  on  the  eve  of  Hitler's  in- 
vasion (they  too  were  falsely  accused 
of  being  German  spies).  Ignace  Reiss 
eloquently  expressed  his  views  in  an 
open  letter  "To  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  dated  17  July  1937,  written 
a  few  weeks  before  his  execution  by 
Stalin's  assassins: 

"The  working  class  must  defeat  Stalin 
and  Stalinism  so  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  international  workers'  move- 
ment do  not  succumb  to  fascism  and 

counter-revolution  

"I  intend  to  devote  my  feeble  forces 
to  the  cause  of  Lenin.  I  want  to  contin- 
ue the  fight,  for  only  our  victory — 
that  of  the  proletarian  revolution — will 
free  humanity  of  capitalism  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  Stalinism. 
"Forward  to  new  struggles!  For  the 
Fourth  International!" 

Historical  justice  to  the  memory  of 
this  devoted  communist  demands  this 
correction. 

Very  truly  yours, 
James  Robertson 
President 

cc:  Leon  Trotsky  Museum,  Coyoacan, 

Mexico 
Institute  for  Social  History. 

Amsterdam 
Prometheus  Research  Library, 

New  York 
Institute  of  Marxism-I  cninism  of 

the  Ccniral  Commiitec.  Communist 

Parts  (il  iliL-  Soviet  rnion.  Moscow 
Cahicis  lain  Irniskv.  I'uris 
Rcyoliiii<>iuir\  lliMorv.  London 
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Gorbachev  Rehabilitates  Leader  of  Right  Opposition 


The  Bukharin  Dossier 


Nikolai  Bukharin  (center)  served  as  Stalin's  ideological  hatchet  man  against  Trotskyist  Left  Opposition  during  the 
1920s.  (At  right  is  Stalin's  lieutenant  Sergo  Ordzhonikidze.) 


Today  Nikolai  Bukharin  is  the  most 
popular  historical  figure  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  V.I.  Lenin,  according  to  a 
recent  Moscow  survey.  He  is  praised 
and  eulogized  in  article  after  article  in 
the  Soviet  press.  Now  a  major  piece  by 
the  deputy  editor  of  the  Communist 
Party's  theoretical  journal  declares 
Bukharin  to  be  Lenin's  true  heir. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  March  1938, 
Nikolai  Bukharin  stood  amid  the  ornate 
surroundings  of  what  had  once  been  the 
Nobles'  Club,  vilified  by  Stalin's  prose- 
cutor Vyshinsky  as  a  "mad  dog"  and  a 
"crossbreed  between  a  fox  and  a  pig," 
charged  with  being  a  lifetime  counter- 
revolutionary and  anti-Soviet  sabo- 
teur. Beside  him  stood  Alexei  Rykov, 
Christian  Rakovsky  and  18  others, 
defendants  in  the  third  and  last  of 
the  frame-up  Moscow  Trials  against 
the  "Anti-Soviet  Bloc  of  Rights  and 
Trotskyites." 

They  had  been  leaders  of  Lenin's 
party,  organizers  of  October.  Bukharin 
edited  the  leading  party  organ,  Pravda, 


for  12  years  and  was  president  of  the 
Communist  International  for  three. 
Rykov  succeeded  Lenin  as  president  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
head  of  the  Soviet  government.  Rakov- 
sky was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist International. 

During  the  stormy  years  following  the 
death  of  Lenin  in  1924,  they  became  bit- 
ter political  opponents.  Bukharin  and 
Rykov  were  leading  exponents  of  the 
Right  Opposition  and,  for  many  years, 
Stalin's  allies.  Rakovsky,  until  his  ca- 
pitulation to  Stalin  in  1934,  had  been  a 
central  leader  of  the  Trotskyist  Left 
Opposition. 

In  the  end,  they  all  died  victims  of  Sta- 
lin's terror.  Bukharin  and  Rykov  were 
shot  immediately;  Rakovsky,  aged  65, 
was  imprisoned,  then  shot  on  Stalin's 
orders  three  years  later.  Of  this  mon- 
strous frame-up,  Trotsky  wrote: 

"Bukharin  has  thirty  years  of  revolu- 
tionary work  to  his  credit,  Rykov 
almost  forty,  Rakovsky  nearly  fifty. 


These  three  men  are  now  accused  of; 
having  suddenly  become  'spies'  and 
'agents'  of  foreign  powers,  aiming  to 
destroy  and  dismember  the  USSR  and 

establish  capitalism  

"Whoever  tries  to  judge  the  events 
unfolding  in  Russia  finds  himself  faced 
with  the  following  alternatives:  (1) 
either  all  the  old  revolutionists — wiio 
led  the  struggle  against  czarism,  buih 
the  Bolshevik  Party,  achieved  the 
October  Revolution,  led  the  three  years 
of  civil  war,  established  the  Soviet  state 
and  created  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional—either all  these  figures,  almost 
to  a  man,  were  at  the  very  moment  ol 
these  achievements,  or  in  the  years 
immediately  following,  agents  of  cap- 
italist states;  or  (2)  the  present  Soviet 
government,  headed  by  Stalin,  has  per- 
petrated the  most  heinous  crimes  in 
world  history."  j 
— "Behind  the  Moscow  Trials" 
(March  1938) 

The  Moscow  Trials  of  1936-38,  and 
the  blood  purges  which  accompanied 
them,  resuhed  in  the  slaughter  of  virtu- 
ally the  entire  leadership  of  Lenin's  Bol- 
shevik Party,  the  decapitation  of  the 
continued  on  page  25 
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Letters 


Some  Political 
Bandits  at  the  End 

22nd  March  1988 

Dear  Comrade, 

Obviously,  it  is  important  that  we  gain  the  maximum 
support  for  the  campaign  to  get  the  Russian  government  to 
release  all  documents  relating  to  Leon  Trotsky  and  the 
Moscow  trials.  Truth  must  out.  The  trail  of  blood  left  by 
Stalinism  needs  to  be  acknowledged  by  all,  even  if  it  is 
unpalatable  to  some  communists. 

By  the  same  token,  we  must  see  that  errors  of  a  similar 
type  are  not  committed  in  this  country  by  people  purport- 
ing to  be  Trotskyists.  That  is  why  the  current  issue  of  the 
Syndicalist  journal,  Solidarity,  is  so  alarming.  It  contains  a 
secret  internal  report  of  the  WRP. 

This  shows  that  the  WRP  received  large  infusions  of 
funds  from  Libya  and  other  Middle  East  governments. 
Apparently,  a  total  of  at  least  £1,075,163  came  from  these 
sources. 

Even  more  disturbing,  the  secret  report  reveals  that  the 
dictatorship  of  Saddam  Hussein  wanted  information 
about  the  activities  of  opponents  of  the  regime  living  in 
Britain.  So  members  of  the  WRP  acted  as  spies  for  their 
Iraqi  paymasters.  As  a  result,  Iraqi  left-wingers,  returning 
to  Baghdad,  were  tortured  and  executed. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  vital  [for]  working-class  organisa- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  make  the  following 
demands: 

First,  that  the  full  facts  be  revealed  about  the  WRP's 
associations  with  Colonel  Gaddafi  and  other  Middle  East 
dictators. 

Second,  that  the  names  of  all  those  involved  be  made 
public. 

Third,  that  both  the  WRP  and  these  individuals  be  asked 
to  account  for  their  actions. 

The  principles  of  glasnost  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  precincts  of  the  Kremlin.  Unless  we  are  a  bunch  of 
hypocrites,  the  British  left  must  see  to  it  that  the  same 
principles  of  frankness  and  openness  operate  in  this 
country.  Otherwise  how  can  we  expect  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
to  reveal  all? 

Yours  fraternally, 
Raymond  Challinor 

Spartacist  replies:  We  thank  Raymond  Challinor  for  his 
letter,  originally  sent  to  the  editors  of  both  Workers  Press 
and  Revolutionary  History  and  printed  here  with  his  agree- 
ment. The  "secret  internal  report  of  the  WRP"  to  which 
Comrade  Challinor  refers  is  the  by  now  infamous  report  of 
the  David  North-dominated  "International  Committee" 
Control  Commission,  dated  16  December  1985.  Sub- 
stantial excerpts  of  this  report  were  published  in  the  Spring 
1988  issue  of  the  British  anarcho-syndicalist  journal  Soli- 
darity. Subsequently,  the  British  Workers  International 
League  ( WIL)  published  the  report  in  full  in  the  April  1988 
continued  on  page  44 
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 Letters  

Luxemburg  and  Lenin  and  Liebknecht 


New  York 

4  November  1987 

Dear  comrades, 

In  cde.  Robertson's  presentation  at  the  18  January  1987 
Spartacist  League  meeting  commemorating  the  "Three 
L's"  of  Bolshevism  {Spartacist  [English  edition]  No.  40, 
Summer  1987)  the  concluding  words  of  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg's last  article  are  misconstrued.  I  raise  this  point  not 
just  out  of  a  concern  for  factual  accuracy  but  because  Lux- 
emburg's final  article  with  its  triumphalist  close  offers  so 
telling  a  (negative)  confirmation  of  the  central  thrust  of 
cde.  Robertson's  talk:  that  in  the  absence  of  a  revolution- 
ary leadership  with  evolved  authority  revolutions  mis- 
carry despite  the  most  revolutionary  situations — that  the 
lesson  of  150  years  of  revolutions  is  that  "nothing  happens 
spontaneously" — and  hence  it  is  absolutely  vital  that 
the  leadership  of  the  party  knows  how  and  when  to  pre- 
serve itself  from  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
counterrevolution. 

Having  heard  a  comrade  read  this  passage  aloud  during 
the  meeting,  cde.  Robertson  commented  that  Rosa  Lux- 
emburg "sheers  off:  'I  was,  I  am,  I  shall  be.'  That's  your 
final  statement  the  day  before  you're  murdered?  Very  sub- 
jective and  narrow."  In  fact,  however,  Luxemburg  was  not 
speaking  of  herself  here:  she  places  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  a  personified  The  Revolution  (rather  like 
Delacroix's  famous  painting  of  the  bare-breasted  Liberty 
leading  the  workers  forward  at  the  barricades). 
Luxemburg's  article  concludes: 

"'Order  prevails  in  Berlin!'  You  unseeing  hirelings!  Your 
'order'  is  built  upon  the  sands.  Tomorrow  already  the  Rev- 
olution will  'arise  with  a  clatter'  and  to  your  terror  pro- 
claim with  the  sound  of  trumpets: 
"/  was,  I  am,  I  shall  be!" 

[emphasis  in  original,  all  translations  are  my  own] 
Thus  the  theoretical  weakness  expressed  here  is  diametri- 
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cally  opposed  to  that  ascribed  to  her:  not  subjectivity  but 
objectivism,  in  the  sense  of  hypostatizing  the  unstoppable 
forward  motion  of  history  into  a  personified  mythic  fig- 
ure— The  Revolution,  who  (or  which)  is  the  real  protago- 
nist and  central  actor  of  this  final  article.  And  for  Luxem- 
burg The  Revolution  in  Berlin  1919  is  embodied  concretely 
in  the  spontaneous  actions  of  Berlin's  working  masses. 

It  is  typical,  then,  that  this  article,  written  immediately 
following  the  bloody  suppression  of  the  so-called  Sparta- 
cus  Uprising  and  despite  its  claim  to  the  contrary  ("What 
was  last  week,  this  'Spartacus  week'  in  Berlin,  what  did  it 
achieve  and  what  does  it  teach  us?"),  not  only  offers  no  cri- 
tique of  the  indecisiveness  of  the  fledgling  KPD  (German 
Communist  Party)  during  the  revolt  but  fails  even  to  men- 
tion the  KPD  at  all:  when  Luxemburg  writes,  "The  leader- 
ship failed  badly"  ("Die  Fiihrung  hat  versagt")  she  is  crit- 
icizing not  the  KPD  but  the  left  Independent  Socialists 
(USPD)  and  the  Revolutionary  Shop  Stewards,  who  pro- 
vided what  direction  the  uprising  had.  She  continues,  "But 
this  leadership  must  be  recreated  by  the  masses  and  out  of 
the  masses.  The  masses  are  what  is  decisive,  they  are  the 
rock  on  which  the  final  victory  of  the  revolution  will  be 
founded."  And  what,  one  wonders,  of  the  KPD? 

These  complementary  weaknesses — downplaying  the 
vital  role  of  the  vanguard  party  and  uncritical  glorification 
of  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  workers — come  together 
in  Luxemburg's  blanket  endorsement  of  the  uprising, 
against  which,  given  the  unfavorable  local  balance  of 
forces,  she  had  originally  warned  in  the  most  strenuous 
terms.  Now,  despite  recognizing  that  the  SPD  (German 
Social  Democratic  Party)  government  of  Ebert,  Scheide- 
mann  and  Noske  had  deliberately  set  off  the  revolt  through 
"a  brutal  provocation,"  she  concludes  that,  in  the  face  of 
"this  bold-faced  provocation...,  the  revolutionary  work- 
ers were  forced  to  take  up  arms.  Yes,  the  honor  of  the  rev- 
olution was  at  stake  And  immediate  resistance  arose 


Demonstration  of 
armed  workers  and 

soldiers  during 
Spartacus  uprising 

in  Berlin.  1919. 
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spontaneously  from  the  Berlin  masses  It  testifies  to  the 

heakhy  instinct...  of  the  Berlin  proletariat  that  it  sponta- 
neously moved  to  occupy  the  other  power  bases  of  the 
counterrevolution  "  [emphasis  in  original] 

Specifically,  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Luxemburg  to  ask 
the  basic  question  of  whether  the  SPD  provocation  to 
which  a  large  section  of  the  Berlin  proletariat  responded 
(the  replacement  of  a  left-leaning  Independent  Socialist  as 
Berlin  chief  of  police  with  an  SPD  hack)  would  bring  about 
such  a  basic  change  in  the  balance  of  forces  as  to  dictate 
armed  resistance  by  the  workers. 

Of  course,  it  is  better  to  fight  than  simply  to  cave  in,  and 
the  battered  workers  of  Berlin  needed  to  be  told,  while  they 
were  tasting  the  bitter  ashes  of  defeat,  that  their  heroism 
had  not  been  in  vain.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  be  missing 
from  Luxemburg's  response  to  this  defeat  is  a  willingness  to 
fulfill  the  party's  pedagogical  function,  to  draw  and  con- 
vey the  requisite  tactical  and  political  lessons  (which  would 
have  required  differentiating  the  party  from  the  masses),  to 
say  plainly  and  unambiguously  to  the  workers:  We  warned 
against  this  uprising  before  it  took  place.  When  it  occurred, 
though,  we  were  at  your  side.  Now  that  it  has  been  defeated 
(in  a  single  city)  through  the  weakness  of  your  vacillating 
misleaders  and  the  betrayals  of  the  SPD  we  have  to  ensure 
that  such  a  defeat  cannot  happen  again.  There  is  an  art  to 
knowing  how  and  when  to  insurrect,  and  we,  the  KPD,  not 
the  halfhearted  pacifist  socialists  of  the  USPD  or  the  syn- 
dicalist Revolutionary  Shop  Stewards,  can  provide  you 
with  the  leadership  that  will  bring  success.  Follow  us  to  vic- 
tory of  the  revolution! 

Instead,  Luxemburg  disappears  the  KPD  in  favor  of 
consoling  platitudes:  "...revolution  is  the  only  form  of 
'war' . . .  where  final  victory  can  be  prepared  only  through  a 
string  of  'defeats'!"  Enumerating  the  repeated  defeats  of 
revolutionary  upsurges  over  the  past  hundred  years,  she 
concludes,  "And  yet  this  selfsame  history  proceeds 
unstoppably  step  by  step  to  ultimate  victory." 

Luxemburg's  resort  to  a  personification  of  "The  Revo- 
lution" for  the  triumphant  close  of  her  article  is  thus  deeply 


revealing — one  cannot  imagine  Lenin  or  Trotsky  employ- 
ing such  a  literary  device  because  such  inevitabilism 
conflicts  with  their  concept  of  the  leadership  role  of  the 
vanguard  party.  Equally  telling  is  the  fact  that  the  hard 
militant  and  non-theoretician  Liebknecht  proclaimed  "our 
program  will  live"  just  before  he  was  murdered  at  the 
behest  of  the  SPD  while  Luxemburg  in  essence  said  "The 
Revolution  is  undying." 

Nonetheless,  Rosa  Luxemburg's  final  article  breathes 
the  spirit  of  Delacroix's  magnificent  painting  glorifying  the 
martyrs  of  July  28th,  as  a  moving  exhortation  to  the  work- 
ers not  to  lose  faith  in  socialist  revolution  because  of  a  pass- 
ing defeat:  in  her  own  way  she  was  just  as  hard  as  Lieb- 
knecht. And  to  the  extent  that  the  imperfect  knowledge 
reaching  Germany  in  1918  rendered  this  possible  she  had 
become  a  Bolshevik.  One  has  only  to  think  of  her  words  (of 
15  December  1918),  where  as  co-speaker  at  the  USPD  con- 
gress she  staged  the  breakaway  of  the  Spartacus  fraction; 
the  resolution  she  presented  called  for  "reject[ing]  the 
summoning  of  the  National  Assembly  as  only  leading  to 
strengthening  the  counterrevolution  and  deceiving  the 
Revolution  of  its  socialist  goals" — a  Leninist  position  that 
is  anathema  to  all  "democratic  socialists" — and  demanded 
centrally: 

"immediate  seizure  of  all  political  power  by  the  Workers 
and  Soldiers  Councils,  disarming  of  the  counterrevolu- 
tion, arming  of  the  working  class,  formation  of  a  Red 
Guard  to  defend  the  revolution,  dissolution  of  Ebert's 
Council  of  People's  Delegates,  bestowal  of  supreme  state 
power  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Workers  and  Sol- 
diers Councils." 

It  is  this  tradition  of  "Luxemburgism"  to  which  we 
cleave.  Would  that  she  (and  Liebknecht)  had  realized  how 
indispensable  their  leadership  was  and  had  left  Berlin! 

Comradely, 
Dimir 

Spartacist  replies:  We  thank  comrade  Dimir  for  his  cogent 
contribution. 
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Latest  issue  of  CSDN  No.  11  (August  1989)  contains: 

•  Jalalabad  Civilian  Victims  Aid  Fund  (JCVAF),  an  international 
campaign  of  class  solidarity  and  humanitarian  assistance. 
Over  $44,000  raised  in  worldwide  effort  for  besieged  Jalalabad 
victims  of  CIA's  mujahedin. 

•  Country-by-country  accounting  of  contributions  raised.  Every 
penny  collected  sent  to  Afghanistan. 

•  Solidarity  greetings  from  fraternal  defense  organizations  initiated 
in  France,  Australia,  Japan  and  four  other  countries  in 
conjunction  with  the  sections  of  the  International  Communist 
League. 
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With  your  contribution  of  $5  or  more  receive  a  subscription  to  CSDN. 
For  a  single  copy  of  issue  Number  11,  send  $1.00  to: 

Partisan  Defense  Committee 

P.O.  Box  99,  Canal  Street  Station,  New  York,  NY  10013,  USA 
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"Market  Socialism"  Breeds  More  Misery 


For  Workers  Political  Revolution 

in  the  USSR! 


Since  the  victory  of  the  1917  October  Revolution  the 
various  imperialist  powers  have  directed  implacable  hatred 
at  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  today,  65  years  after  the  anti- 
revolutionary  bureaucratic  caste  of  Joseph  Stalin  tri- 
umphed over  the  Left  Opposition  led  by  Leon  Trotsky, 
world  imperialism  still  targets  the  USSR.  The  capitalists' 
unremitting  hostility  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  Stalin  apparatus,  v.'hile  able  to  politically  expropriate 
the  Soviet  working  class,  was  compelled  to  base  itself  on 
the  socialist  property  forms  issuing  out  of  the  Revolution. 
It  remains  the  duty  of  workers  everywhere  to  uncondition- 
ally militarily  defend  the  USSR  against  imperialism.  Yet  it 
is  the  heritage  of  Stalin  and  his  successors  that  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  Soviet  Union  must  now  fight  a  civil  war 
from  Jalalabad  to  Riga  to  defend  and  extend  the  gains 
of  October. 

It  was  the  crimes  of  Stalin  and  the  apparatus  he  led  and 
personified  that  set  the  stage  for  the  impasse  in  which  the 
USSR  finds  itself,  and  these  crimes  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Soviet  Union.  Out  of  the  false  perspective  of 
"socialism  in  one  country"  flows  the  wrecking  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  aborting  proletarian  revolutionary 
struggle  which  could  have  stopped  the  rise  of  fascism  in 
Germany,  the  attendant  saddling  of  the  proletariat  with 
the  anti-revolutionary  class-collaborationist  policies  of 
popular-frontism  and  thereby  enormous  responsibility  for 
the  subsequent  course  of  history. 

Because  of  the  betrayals  of  Stalinism,  the  Second  World 
War  did  not  lead  to  the  revolutionary  victories  it  poten- 
tially promised.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  old  imperial  pow- 
ers of  Europe  were  militarily  devastated  and  politically 
tainted  with  fascism,  their  ties  to  their  colonial  empires  dis- 
rupted or  shattered.  All  that  remained  was  to  throw  them 
out  and  the  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  proletariat. 
Instead  Stalin  propped  up  his  "democratic"  Western  allies, 
giving  capitalism  a  new  lease  on  life,  a  chance  to  restabilize 
itself  based  on  the  defeat  of  the  workers  and  a  redivision  of 
the  world  market.  This  is  the  legacy  of  "socialism  in  one 
country,"  a  legacy  the  Gorbachev  bureaucracy  is  carrying 
forward. 

Perestroika  and  Glasnost 

Gorbachev  and  his  followers  are  frantically  trying  to 
overcome  the  bureaucratic  parasitism,  corruption  and 
accompanying  intellectual  and  worker  alienation  that  have 
led  to  economic  stagnation  in  the  Soviet  degenerated  work- 
ers state.  The  road  of  "restructuring"  they  have  chosen, 
dubbed  perestroika,  is  that  of  market  socialism  and 
economic  decentralization.  But  as  the  experience  of  the 


A  miner  speaks  at  strike  meeting  in  Prokopyevsk, 
Siberia,  July  1989.  Miners  strikes  rocked  USSR; 
bureaucracy  scrambled  to  make  concessions. 


Yugoslav  and  Chinese  deformed  workers  states  reveals, 
these  policies  only  magnify  all  the  contradictions  inherent 
in  a  regime  of  bureaucratic  usurpation,  while  generating 
powerful  tendencies  toward  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  in  order  to  maintain  their 
rule  Stalin's  heirs  now  feel  compelled  to  permit  a  genuine, 
albeit  limited,  political  liberalization  (glasnost).  Political 
and  intellectual  life  in  the  USSR  today  is  marked  by  an  out- 
pouring of  criticism  and  dissent  both  within  the  bureauc- 
racy and  among  the  intelligentsia.  The  noteworthy  absence 
of  any  significant  Marxist  current  in  this  torrent  is  a 
measure  of  the  limits  of  glasnost,  the  alien  class  appe- 
tites of  large  sections  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  (which 
today  significantly  overlaps  and  interpenetrates  with  the 
bureaucracy)  and  the  effectiveness  of  decades  of  bureau- 
cratic usurpation  in  corrupting  and  discrediting  the  ideals 
of  socialism. 

The  current  "openness"  of  the  USSR  provides  an  imper- 
ative opportunity  to  construct  an  authentic  communist 
party  to  return  the  world's  first  workers  state  to  the  revolu- 
tionary road  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  At  the  same  time  it 
reveals  and  accentuates  the  centrifugal  forces  generated 
by  and  tearing  at  the  bureaucracy.  Chief  among  these 
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are  the  outbursts  of  national  antagonisms  that  have 
swept  the  USSR. 

National  Conflicts  Boil  Over 

In  Kazakhstan,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia  and  Uz- 
bekistan the  regime  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  armed 
force  to  suppress  nationalist  demonstrations,  strikes,  riots 
and  pogroms.  In  the  Baltic  republics  nationalists,  includ- 
ing leading  elements  of  the  bureaucracy,  proclaim  their 
independence  from  Moscow,  openly  embracing  the  heri- 
tage of  the  White-terror  regimes  of  the  interwar  period  and 
aspiring  to  restore  capitalism.  Rumblings  of  nationalism 
are  heard  from  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine.  Potentially 
most  sinister  of  all  are  the  Great  Russian  fascists  organized 
in  Pamyat.  National  tensions  have  reached  the  point  that 
Gorbachev  felt  compelled  to  deliver  a  specially  televised 
nationwide  speech  which  called  for  reining  in  national 
passions  and  warned  that  the  bureaucracy  will  tolerate  no 
attempts  at  secession. 


experienced  martial  law  and  rounds  of  vicious  communal- 
ist  violence.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Armenians  long  resident 
in  Azerbaijan  have  fled  to  Armenia.  Likewise  thousands  of 
Azeris  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  in  Armenia. 

Underlying  the  Armenian  protest  is  a  desire  to  increase 
the  cultural  and  economic  advantages  of  Armenia  relative 
to  the  other  nationahties  of  the  USSR.  The  protests 
underline  the  potential  for  rifts  in  the  bureaucracy  to  gen- 
erate explosive  social  struggle.  But  Stalinism  and  petty- 
bourgeois  nationalism  provide  no  program  capable  of  real- 
izing the  just  aspirations  of  the  working  masses.  Asa  result 
these  aspirations  are  easily  sidetracked  into  the  dead  end  of 
murderous  and  suicidal  ethnic  strife. 

Self-Determination  and  Socialism 

Trotskyists  uphold  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
various  nations  of  the  USSR — i.e.,  their  right  to  secede  and 
form  a  separate  state — except  where  it  serves  as  a  cover  for 
counterrevolution.  We  do  not  consider  the  present  bound- 


The  immediate  detonators  of  these  outbursts  have 
varied.  Several  years  ago  fierce  rioting  in  Kazakhstan 
erupted  when  Gorbachev  purged  a  Kazakh  crony  of  Brezh- 
nev from  the  republic's  leadership,  replacing  him  with  an 
ethnic  Russian.  The  regent  turmoil  in  Kazakhstan  grows 
out  of  bitterness  over  lack  of  jobs,  especially  for  Kazakh 
youths.  In  Uzbekistan,  disgruntled  youth  madejoblessasa 
result  of  the  mechanization  of  cotton  farming  served  as  the 
core  of  mobs  who  staged  a  pogrom  against  Meskhetians,  a 
Turkic  people  exiled  to  Uzbekistan  by  Stalin  late  in  World 
War  II.  Adding  to  Uzbek  grievances  was  a  big  drop  in  the 
price  the  state  was  willing  to  pay  for  cotton.  Over  12,000 
troops  were  required  to  quell  the  rioters,  who  staged  armed 
attacks  on  police  and  militia  outposts.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  upheaval  tens  of  thousands  of  Meskhetians  were  evac- 
uated to  Russia. 

In  Armenia  mass  demonstrations  and  strikes  embracing 
virtually  the  entire  population  have  demanded  the  im- 
mediate transfer  of  the  85  percent  Armenian  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  Autonomous  Region  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Azerbaijani  to  the  Armenian  republic.  Confronted  with 
the  demand  of  the  Armenians  the  Supreme  Soviet  instead 
decided  to  uphold  the  status  quo.  Since  then  the  region  has 


Meskhetian  Turks  flee 
pogroms  in  Uzbekistan,  June 
1989.  "Market  socialism" 
breeds  ethnic  strife,  threatens 
dismemberment  of  USSR. 
Return  to  the  internationalist 
road  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 


aries  of  the  various  entities  within  the  USSR  as  sacrosanct. 
The  Stalinists  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  democratic  solution 
to  this  question,  which  necessarily  is  connected  to  an 
economic  program  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ples of  all  the  regions  of  the  country.  The  failed  policies  of 
the  bureaucracy  generate  powerful  tendencies  for  capital- 
ist counterrevolution  under  cover  of  the  fig  leaf  of  national 
self-determination.  Such  tendencies  must  be  opposed  and 
exposed  as  part  of  the  struggle  to  reforge  an  authentically 
communist  workers  party  in  the  USSR. 

Fake-Trotskyists,  such  as  those  in  and  around  the 
United  Secretariat  of  Ernest  Mandel,  harm  the  cause  of  all 
the  Soviet  working  people  by  their  tailing  of  every  man- 
ifestation of  nationalism  that  crops  up  in  the  USSR.  Thus 
for  example  Marilyn  Vogt-Downey  writes  for  the  Ameri- 
can Fourth  Internationalist  Tendency  in  the  June  1989 
Bulletin  in  Defense  of  Marxism: 

"While  to  date  none  of  these  movements  appears  to  have 
directly  challenged  the  basic  premises  which  underlie  the 
economic  restructuring  that  is  weakening  the  foundations 
of  the  workers'  state — and  some  have  even  advocated 
more  drastic  measures  to  dismantle  those  foundations — 
the  movements  remain  contradictory.  Being  mass-based 
they  will  inevitably  reflect  the  genuine  needs  of  the  masses 
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Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  1928: 
Left  Oppositionists 
demonstrate  on 
anniversary  of 
October  Revolution 
under  slogan  "Turn  the 
Fire  to  the  Right. 
Against  Kulak,  Nepman 
and  Bureaucrat— Not  in 
Words  but  in  Deeds." 


as  the  results  of  the  perestroika  reforms  become  apparent 
and  the  struggle  deepens."  [our  emphasis] 

It  is  such  methodology  that  led  the  USec  to  embrace  the 
Croatian  fascist  Ustashi  in  Australia!  The  policies  of  the 
bureaucracy  inevitably  are  laying  the  basis  for  a  social 
explosion,  but  the  outcome  of  that  explosion — who  will 
prevail — remains  to  be  determined.  All  experience  of  the 
workers  movement  suggests  that  unless  a  new  communist 
party  is  forged  on  the  programmatic  basis  of  Trotsky's 
Fourth  International,  the  outcome  will  not  be  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  proletariat. 

Nationalism  and  Counterrevolution 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  among  the  various  national 
conflicts  that  have  erupted.  Those  in  the  south  and  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  so  far  appear  similar  to  those  raging  in  Yugosla- 
via— i.e.,  the  various  nationalities  are  struggling  to  ensure 
themselves  a  "fair  share"  within  a  "market  socialist"  USSR. 
But  the  national  movements  in  the  Baltic  republics  are 
openly  on  the  road  to  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

These  republics,  while  strategically  situated,  are  Lillipu- 
tian. The  big  national  question  for  the  USSR  remains  the 
Ukraine,  which  has  enormous  military,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural importance.  The  western  Ukraine  has  historically 
been  the  center  of  the  most  reactionary  currents  of  Ukrain- 
ian nationalism.  It  was  occupied  by  Pilsudski's  Poland  in 
the  interwar  years  and  was  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
bourgeois  nationalist  Petliura.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
Petliura  cynically  ceded  claim  to  the  occupied  territory  in 
exchange  for  Polish  patronage  and  a  chance  to  rule  the 
Ukraine  as  a  Polish  puppet. 

It  is  with  such  nationalists  in  mind  that  Trotsky  invoked 
the  slogan  of  an  independent  Soviet  Ukraine  in  1939.  For 
national  conflicts  in  the  USSR  do  not  operate  within  the 
logic  of  Stalinist  autarky.  World  imperialism  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  these  conflicts,  acutely  conscious  that  national- 
ism is  a  bourgeois  ideology,  antithetical  to  socialism.  Its 
chief  carriers  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  petty-bourgeois 
layers — speculators,  parasites,  chunks  of  intelligentsia  and 
bureaucracy,  all  susceptible  to  imperialist  bribery. 

U.S.  imperialism  plays  the  tunes  of  "democracy"  and 
"self-determination"  for  the  USSR,  East  Europe  and 


China.  These  are  very  old  tunes.  Following  the  victory  of 
the  1917  October  Revolution,  14  capitalist  armies  inter- 
vened on  the  side  of  the  Whites  to  try  to  throttle  the  infant 
Soviet  Republic  in  its  cradle.  In  the  Ukraine,  in  Georgia 
and  in  the  Baltic  the  imperialists  became  the  hypocritical 
partisans  of  "self-determination." 

Thus  German  imperialism  presided  over  the  birth  of  an 
"independent"  Ukraine,  and  joined  with  British  imperial- 
ism to  "self-determine"  the  Baltic  republics  and  Georgia. 
The  bourgeois  nationalists  of  these  would-be  republics  of 
course  decided  to  "self-determine"  only  after  October  1917. 
Previously  they  had  been  among  the  most  fulsome  sup- 
porters of  a  unitary  Russian  bourgeois  state. 

Bureaucratic  Appetites  and  the  Soviet  Economy 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  there 
has  been  enormous  growth  in  the  economic  and  military 
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all  the  distortions  already  evident  in  Yugoslavia  and  China. 
Factory  will  be  set  against  factory,  industry  against  indus- 
try, newer  plants  against  older  plants,  industry  against  the 
consumer  and  agriculture — and  regions  and  nationalities 
against  each  other.  In  such  circumstances  the  bureaucracy 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  role  as  arbiter  only  if  it  expands 
enormously,  as  in  fact  it  has  in  Yugoslavia.  Market  so- 
cialism will  inevitably  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade,  in  turn  leading  ineluctably 
to  the  uncontrolled  penetration  of  the  economy  by  the 
world  capitalist  market,  preparing  the  ground  for  capital- 
ist restoration. 

Neo-Bukharinism 

The  essentially  ideological  (in  the  sense  of  false  con- 
sciousness) outlook  of  the  perestroika  intelligentsia  is 
revealed  by  their  utter  incomprehension  of  the  turn  made 
by  the  Stalin  faction  from  the  New  Economic  Policy  to 
collectivizing  agriculture.  To  them  it's  simply  a  case  of  the 
good  guys,  Bukharin,  Rykov  and  Tomsky,  losing  out  to  the 
bad  guy  Stalin.  Correspondingly,  the  solution  is  simple — 
i.e.,  return  to  the  road  of  NEP.  But  politics  is  above  all  a 
question  of  who  will  prevail,  and  the  various  antagonists 
ultimately  reflect  different  class  interests.  NEP  had  conse- 
quences which  are  not  simply  Stalinist  swearwords.  The 
growth  of  the  kulak,  the  rise  of  the  middleman,  the  growth 
of  class  polarization  in  both  the  city  and  the  countryside — 
all  in  fact  contributed  to  the  power  and  self-consciousness 
of  the  burgeoning  Stalin  bureaucracy  and  the  complete 
suppression  of  party  and  soviet  democracy.  The  NEP  was 
initiated  by  Lenin  as  an  expedient  measure  following  the 
dislocations  of  the  Civil  War.  But  to  his  epigones,  centrally 
Stalin  and  Bukharin,  it  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  their 
domestic  policy — the  working  out  of  the  algebra  of  "social- 
ism in  one  country." 

As  early  as  1923  Trotsky  pointed  out  the  divergence 
between  industrial  and  agricultural  prices,  the  famous 
"scissors"  that  threatened  to  lead  to  a  sharp  break  between 
the  country  and  the  city,  imperiling  the  proletarian  dicta- 
torship. Already  by  1926  almost  60  percent  of  the  saleable 


power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  growth  has  been  achieved 
at  terrible  cost  and  sacrifice  by  the  Soviet  working  masses. 
Today  the  USSR  has  achieved  a  rough  military  parity  with 
the  main  imperialist  power,  the  USA.  This  and  this  alone 
has  prevented  the  dismemberment  of  the  USSR  by  world 
imperialism. 

But  despite  the  enormous  strides  taken  by  the  USSR,  its 
economy  still  lags  significantly  behind  those  of  the  most 
developed  capitalist  countries  in  productivity  of  labor. 
Further,  the  old  bureaucratic  methods  of  extensive  capital 
investment  and  borrowing  of  technique,  which  in  the  past 
achieved  great  results,  though  at  great  social  and  economic 
overhead,  have  reached  their  limits.  The  USSR  is  gripped 
by  a  relative  economic  stagnation.  As  Trotsky  so  pre- 
sciently  observed  in  77?^  Revolution  Betrayed:  "Under 
a  nationalized  economy,  quality  demands  a  democracy 
of  producers  and  consumers,  freedom  of  criticism  and 
initiative — conditions  incompatible  with  a  totalitarian 
regime  of  fear,  lies  and  flattery." 

Gorbachev's  "reforms"  seek  a  road  consistent  with  "so- 
cialism in  one  country,"  i.e.,  pursuing  the  pipe  dream  of  dis- 
armed peace  with  imperialism  while  pushing  a  "market 
socialism."  They  dramatically  expose  the  appetites  of  a 
wing  of  the  bureaucracy  to  secure  its  uncertain  economic 
privileges  by  devouring  the  workers  state  piecemeal. 

Trotsky  noted  early  on  the  magnetic  attraction  that  the 
manners  and  mores  of  the  most  finished  bourgeois  snobs 
had  for  the  privileged  Soviet  strata.  Leading  the  pack  are  of 
course  the  top  Soviet  governmental  officials,  diplomats, 
economic  experts,  heads  of  trusts,  etc.,  whose  duties  throw 
them  in  daily  contact  with  these  bourgeois  elites. 

The  USSR  today  generates  much  more  social  surplus 
than  it  did  in  Stalin's  day.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
bloody  purges  which  Stalin  used  to  winnow  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  appetites  and  the  opportunities  of  important 
chunks  of  the  top  layers  of  Soviet  society  to  feather  their 
nests  have  grown  correspondingly.  Not  so  surprisingly  this 
reality  finds  its  reflection  in  the  theories  of  some  pro- 
perestroika  economists,  whose  passion  for  the  workings  of 
the  market  would  embarrass  Adam  Smith! 

But  establishing  "market  socialism"  will  simply  replicate 
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grain  was  in  the  hands  of  just  6  percent  of  the  peasantry. 
The  inabiHty  of  the  regime  to  provide  the  peasant  with 
industrial  goods  led  to  a  grain  strike  that  threatened  the  cit- 
ies with  starvation.  It  was  this  crisis  that  ultimately  led  to 
the  break  between  Stalin  and  Bukharin. 

Insofar  as  they  deal  with  the  question  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  Gorbachevite  philistines  invoke  the  Stalin  of 
1923-27  to  accuse  the  Stalin  of  1928-29  of  going  over  to 
"Trotskyism."  In  fact  the  course  of  forced  collectivization 
and  forced-march  industrialization  was  a  belated  and 
bureaucratic  parody  of  the  program  of  the  Left  Opposi- 
tionists, who  in  any  case  had  the  dubious  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing these  events  from  their  places  of  Siberian  exile  to  which 
they  had  been  consigned  by  the  Stalin/ Bukharin  faction. 

Gorbachev's  USSR  is  in  economic  development  a  far  cry 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  1928-29.  But  if  the  Bukharinites 
had  prevailed  and  the  NEP  had  continued,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  there  would  even  be  a  Soviet  Union 
today.  The  policies  of  the  Gorbachevites  pose  the  question 
of  whether  there  will  be  a  Soviet  Union  tomorrow. 

A  Capitalist-Restorationist  Program 

In  The  Revolution  Betrayed  Trotsky  spelled  out  the 
measures  required  to  restore  private  property  in  the  means 
of  production  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

"First  of  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  conditions  for 
the  development  of  strong  farmers  from  the  weak  col- 
lective farms,  and  for  converting  the  strong  collectives  into 
producers'  cooperatives  of  the  bourgeois  type — into  agri- 
cultural stock  companies.  In  the  sphere  of  industry, 
denationalization  would  begin  with  the  light  industries 
and  those  producing  food.  The  planning  principle  would 
be  converted  for  the  transitional  period  into  a  series  of 
compromises  between  state  power  and  individual  'cor- 
porations'— potential  proprietors,  that  is,  among  the 
Soviet  captains  of  industry,  the  emigre  former  proprietors 
and  foreign  capitalists." 

If  we  leave  aside  the  emigre  proprietors,  most  of  whom 
have  long  since  passed  from  the  scene,  the  scenario  corre- 
sponds almost  perfectly  to  the  program  of  the  most  out- 
spoken Gorbachevite  "reformers."  As  Trotsky  noted,  the 
bureaucracy  inevitably  must  seek  supports  for  itself  in 
property  relations.  Yet  in  order  to  accomplish  such  a  trans- 
formation not  "reforms"  but  a  counterrevolution  will  be 
required.  The  film  of  reformism  cannot  be  run  in  reverse. 
And  that  is  both  the  dilemma  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
mortal  danger  posed  to  the  USSR  by  Gorbachev's  course. 

The  Baltic  Republics— Perestroika  in  Action 

The  most  likely  site  for  implementation  of  such  "re- 
forms" are  the  Baltic  republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  These  three  tiny  republics,  independent  for  a  span 
of  only  20  years  until  militarily  occupied  and  then  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  July  of  1940,  have  been  a  cause 
celebre  for  anti-Sovietists  of  all  stripes — the  quintessential 
"captive  nations."  Stalin's  motivation  in  grabbing  this 
territory  was  undoubtedly  military.  At  the  time  Trotsky 
remarked  that  although  the  territory  was  of  strategic 
importance,  the  invasion  by  the  Red  Army  would  be  seen 
as  an  act  of  violence  and  not  of  liberation,  facilitating  the 
mobilization  of  world  public  opinion  against  the  USSR.  In 
the  long  run,  he  opined,  Stalin's  occupation  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Historically  the  Baltic  peoples  were  subjects  of  the  tsarist 
empire.  In  Estonia  and  Latvia  the  cities  were  largely  Rus- 


sian, German  and  Jewish  while  the  countryside  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  German  baronial  estates — with  the 
native  peasantry  mainly  reduced  to  the  state  of  landless 
agricultural  workers  or  tenants.  In  Lithuania,  Polish  land- 
lords held  sway  in  the  countryside  while  Vilnius  was  popu- 
lated by  Poles,  Jews  and  Russians. 

The  October  Revolution  polarized  the  region  along  class 
lines.  In  Estonia  and  Latvia  in  particular  the  peasant 
masses  flocked  to  the  red  banner  of  Bolshevism,  the  Lat- 
vian Riflemen  serving  as  crack  troops  of  the  newly  fledged 
Soviet  regime.  Correspondingly  the  bourgeois  and  land- 
lord classes  of  the  region,  always  a  bulwark  of  the  Roma- 
novs, launched  themselves  on  the  road  of  separatism  as  a 
means  of  combating  the  revolution.  The  soviet  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  republics  were  drowned  in  blood  by 
German  and  Polish  troops.  A  chilling  portrayal  (reflecting 
the  mentality  of  a  German  aristocrat  gone  fascist)  of  a  slice 
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Lithuanian  and  German  fascists  beat  Jews  to  death 
on  street  in  Kaunas  in  1941  (above).  In  Kaunas  today, 
nationalists  march  under  flag  of  reactionary  interwar 
bourgeois  state  (below). 
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of  the  bitter  civil  war  fought  in  this  region  between  the  Ger- 
man landlords  and  the  "Baits"  can  be  found  in  Marguerite 
Yourcenar's  Le  Coup  de  grace  (1939).  The  bourgeois  re- 
publics set  up  in  place  of  the  Soviets  were  from  the  outset 
creatures  of  German  and  British  imperialism,  living  under 
the  protecting  guns  of  the  British  fleet. 

By  the  mid-1930s  the  interwar  Baltic  republics  had  be- 
come tiny  carbon  copies  of  Baron  Mannerheim's  Finland 
and  Pilsudski's  Poland,  making  up  in  viciousness  for 
what  they  lacked  in  size.  Today  miserable  remnants  of 
these  ruling  classes  still  cling  to  "legations,"  maintained  as 
"governments-in-exile"  courtesy  of  the  CIA.  And  lately 
these  puppets  have  been  jerked  into  motion,  going  so  far  as 
to  begin  issuing  "passports."  They  are,  in  fact,  the  CIA's 
only  credible  remnant  of  "emigre  foreign  proprietors"  for 
the  whole  USSR. 

U.S.  imperiaHsm  smells  "rollback"  in  East  Europe  and 
the  USSR.  It  has  watched  and  cheered  the  rise  of  the  Bal- 
tic People's  Fronts,  which  openly  aspire  to  a  "Finnish 
option" — i.e.,  a  return  to  capitalism.  These  Fronts  are 
Hnked  to  restorationist  wings  of  the  bureaucracy  on  the 
right  flanks  of  the  respective  regional  parties.  The  Gorba- 
chev bureaucracy  had  hoped  this  most  developed  region  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  the  flagship  of  perestroika,  a 
version  of  China's  Guangdong  Province  free  trade  zone. 
But  events  in  the  region  have  acquired  logic  of  their  own 
that  bodes  a  collision  with  Moscow  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

The  Estonian  Supreme  Soviet  has  already  twice  enacted 
legislation  giving  the  republic  veto  over  Soviet  law.  On 
May  1 8  they  were  joined  by  the  Lithuanians  who  enacted  a 
similar  constitutional  amendment,  as  well  as  a  measure  to 
control  immigration  into  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians  also 
enacted  a  declaration  stating  their  desire  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Six  days  later  the  Lithuanian  Supreme 
Soviet  exempted  citizens  of  the  republic  from  a  new  high- 
way tax  enacted  by  Moscow  intended  to  raise  additional 
funds  for  highway  repairs.  According  to  a  reporter  from 


the  official  Lithuanian  press  agency  Elta,  "Drivers  said  that 
Lithuania  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  rotten  roads 
in  Russia"  {New  York  Times,  25  May  1989). 

Along  with  juridical  measures  the  Estonians  have  taken 
a  number  of  economic  measures  intended  to  create  an 
Estonian  market  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  USSR.  Thus 
since  the  beginning  of  1989  the  republic's  government  has 
"temporarily"  banned  private  citizens  and  cooperatives 
from  sending  scarce  consumer  goods  out  of  Estonia., 
According  to  the  13  March  Izvestia:  j 
"Severe  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  shipments  by! 
mail,  railroad  and  air.  A  box  of  candy,  a  container  of  but- 
ter and  children's  underpants  are  now  contraband.  There's 
no  point  in  going  into  stores  without  a  passport — a  signif-  ] 
icant  number  of  items  are  sold  only  to  residents  of  Tallinn  j 
and  its  outlying  area.  War  has  been  declared  on  the  out- 
side buyer —  The  consequences  are  simply  unpredict- 
able. Estonian  television  has  shown  a  Leningrad  post 
office.  On  its  doors  is  a  sheet  of  paper:  Mail  to  the  Baltic 
republics  is  not  accepted.  In  neighboring  provinces  they 
have  stopped  selling  gasoline  to  vehicles  with  Estonian 
plates." 

—  The  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press, 
Vol.  XLI,  No.  12  (1989) 

The  next  aim  of  the  Estonian  bureaucracy  is  to  separate 
the  republic's  currency  from  that  of  the  USSR.  According 
to  Inderek  Toome,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Estonian  SSR: 

"We've  decided  that  it's  within  the  competence  of  the  Esto- 
nian SSR  to  organize  banking  and  currency  circulation. 
This  includes  the  introduction  of  Estonian  money  and  the 
procedure  and  rate  of  exchange  of  this  money  for  other 

currencies,  including  the  rouble  common  for  the  USSR  

As  for  property,  we  have  spoken  in  favor  of  a  diversity  of 
its  forms,  which  will  create  conditions  for  a  variety  of 
forms  of  enterprise." 

—Moscow  News,  No.  23,  11-18  June  1989 

Proposed  Estonian  legislation  would  return  all  land  to 
private  farming  and  legalize  "small-scale"  private  enter- 
prises, giving  them  the  right  to  hire  labor  and  amass  cap- 
ital. Foreign  ownership  of  property  would  be  permitted. 
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Immigration  from  other  parts  of  the  USSR  would  be 
restricted.  Not  constrained  by  party  ties,  the  People's 
Fronts  and  Sajudis  (Lithuania's  front)  openly  call  for 
independence  and  capitalist-style  economies.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  Front  membership  are  also  Communist 
Party  members. 

Counterrevolution  Disguised  as 
National  Liberation 

In  the  recent  elections  to  the  Congress  of  People's  Dep- 
uties the  native  populations  of  the  Baltic  republics  solidly 
supported  the  nationalist  People's  Front  candidates.  One 
factor  in  this  support  is  a  very  deep-seated  national  inse- 
curity, especially  in  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Fully  40  percent  of 
the  population  of  Estonia  and  nearly  50  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Latvia  is  Russian.  These  immigrants  are  largely 
proletarians,  drawn  to  the  province  by  the  large  industries 
built  there  since  World  War  II.  Playing  on  chauvinism. 
Front  proposals  for  getting  rid  of  the  Russians  have  run  a 
gamut  from  proposing  to  shut  down  the  big  enterprises 
employing  a  majority  of  Russians  to  establishing  republic 
citizenship  based  on  longtime  residency  and  fluency  in  the 
native  language. 

In  reaction,  elements  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Estonia  have 
formed  an  "Internationalist  Movement,"  co-led  by  a  Rus- 
sian and,  interestingly,  a  Siberian  Estonian.  Siberian 
Estonians,  descendants  of  Estonians  exiled  to  Siberia  and 
"Russified,"  are  also  looked  down  upon  by  renascent 
Estonian  nationalists.  On  March  14  a  demonstration  of 
over  80,000  Russian-speaking  workers  gathered  in  front  of 
Tallinn  city  hall.  The  workers  were  incensed  by  the 
officially  sanctioned  February  24  celebration  of  bourgeois 
Estonia's  Independence  Day,  which  included  a  surrep- 
titious nighttime  removal  of  the  republic's  red  state  flag  and 
its  replacement  with  the  interwar  flag.  Red  flags  were  raised 
over  buildings  and  a  republic-wide  strike  committee 
elected.  Demands  were  raised  for  equality  of  language  and 
national  rights.  Internationalist  Movement  spokesmen 
accurately  denounced  developments  in  the  republic  as 


"creeping  counterrevolution."  The  stage  is  set  for  a  bloody 
civil  war  in  which  capitalist  counterrevolution  will  dis- 
guise itself  as  a  struggle  for  "national  liberation  and 
self-determination." 

Stalinism  in  a  Bind 

The  situation  facing  the  Gorbachev  bureaucracy  in  Esto- 
nia exemplifies  one  pole  of  the  contradiction  facing  latter- 
day  Stalinism,  the  other  being  represented  by  the  recent 
events  in  China.  There  ten  years  of  "market  sociaHsm,"  of 
so-called  reform,  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of 
proletarian  political  revolution.  As  China  shows,  market 
reforms  only  intensify  problems  of  inequality  and  cor- 
ruption. Thus  deposed  "reformer"  Zhao  Ziyang's  sons  are 
reputedly  two  of  the  wealthiest  capitalists  in  China,  while 
ten  years  of  "economic  reform"  have  resulted  in  a  reported 
50  to  100  million  surplus  agricultural  laborers  wandering 
around  the  countryside. 

Top  Soviet  bureaucrats  cluck  their  tongues  approvingly 
at  the  stores  in  Yugoslavia  and  China  with  their  relative 
(to  the  USSR)  abundance  of  consumer  goods.  Why  not? 
The  upper  crust  of  the  bureaucracies  in  these  countries  is 
assured  access  to  these  goods,  as  is  any  other  citizen  who 
has  the  cash.  Bureaucratic  rationing  and  privilege  are  sim- 
ply monetized  according  to  the  well-established  capitalist 
principle,  to  each  according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  and  the 
bureaucracy's  raison  d'etre  is  to  ensure  that  its  members  get 
paid  first  and  most — a  veritable  consumers'  union  of  para- 
sites with  guns.  The  Soviet  workers  are  deeply  committed 
to  socialist  egalitarianism  and  rightly  despise  the  special 
privileges  of  the  bureaucracy — the  foreign  currency  shops, 
the  dachas,  the  limousines,  the  elite  medical  clinics,  etc.  But 
these  pale  before  the  inequalities  of  capitalism.  The  figure 
of  a  Donald  Trump,  who  can  purchase  an  entire  airline, 
remains  profoundly  alien  to  the  experience  of  the  Soviet 
workers.  The  appearance  of  beginnings  of  inequality  based 
on  private  property  has  already  inflamed  class  tension  in 
the  USSR.  Its  growth  will  result  in  explosions  of  working- 
class  anger  that  will  shake  the  foundations  of  bureaucratic 
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usurpation,  as  it  already  has  in  China. 

The  bureaucracy  can  only  oscillate  between  repression 
and  relaxation  all  of  which  serves  to  throw  up  more  social 
lava.  Chinese  Stalinism,  after  the  bloody  suppression  of 
rebellion  in  Beijing,  is  in  a  muddle — cracking  down,  trying 
to  maintain  its  alliance  with  U.S.  imperialism,  while  tin- 
kering with  its  program  of  "reforms."  Meanwhile  the  coun- 
try's economic  weakness  and  the  penetration  of  the  cap- 
italist market  threaten  it  with  a  kulak  revolt — something 
that  would  test  the  solidity  of  the  Chinese  military,  whose 
leadership  approximates  a  set  of  peasant  cliques  and  is 
discredited  among  the  masses  for  its  role  in  the  recent 
massacre. 

East  Europe—Poland  and  Hungary 

If  the  Chinese  students  evinced  some  confused  sympa- 
thy for  the  ideals  of  classless  "democracy,"  both  they  and 
the  masses  who  joined  them  in  revolt  did  so  under  the  color 
of  the  red  flag  and  singing  the  Internationale.  The  mass 
character  of  the  revolt  was  conditioned  by  the  widespread 
outrage  over  the  rampant  corruption  and  inequality 
generated  by  the  bureaucracy's  neo-NEP.  In  the  Polish 
deformed  workers  state  events  have  taken  a  different 
course. 

The  recent  elections  to  the  Polish  parliament  confirmed 
what  everyone  knew— that  Polish  Stalinism  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  mass  of  the  Polish  working  masses 
into  the  arms  of  the  clerical-nationalist  and  pro-capitalist 
Solidarnosc.  The  victory  of  Solidarnosc,  albeit  limited 
according  to  a  prior  agreement  with  the  bureaucracy,  has 
embarrassed  and  deeply  split  the  Polish  Stalinists.  The 
elections  and  the  events  leading  up  to  them  also  expose 
Solidarnosc'  pretensions  as  a  trade  union.  Only  a  small 
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Hungary,  1956:  Workers  on  captured  Soviet  tank. 
Workers  political  revolution  split  Stalinist  bureau- 
cratic apparatus. 


percent  of  this  "union's"  candidates  were  workers.  And 
rifts  have  begun  to  appear  between  the  proletariat  and 
Solidarnosc'  leadership,  which  endorsed  the  shutdown  of 
the  Lenin  Shipyard  and  now  opposes  strike  action  by  the 
workers.  Thus  for  the  first  time  since  1981  a  real  chance 
exists  for  breaking  the  Polish  working  class  from  this  com- 
pany union  for  the  CIA  and  Vatican. 

Poland  is  an  economic  basket  case  indebted  to  the 
imperialist  bankers  for  nearly  40  billion  dollars.  Subsidies 
to  Poland  from  the  USSR  have  totaled  even  more.  And 
both  the  bureaucracy  and  Solidarnosc  see  no  way  out  save 
further  infusions  of  capital  from  the  imperialists.  Little  of 
these  enormous  sums  has  found  its  way  into  productive 
investment.  A  great  deal  has  gone  toward  subsidizing  a 
reactionary  and  inefficient  peasantry  clinging  to  small 
private  farms. 

So  far  there  have  been  insignificant  market  "reforms"  in 
Poland.  The  chief  obstacle  to  their  implementation  is  the 
militancy  of  the  Polish  working  class  that  Solidarnosc  will 
have  difficulty  restraining.  According  to  Solidarnosc'  Lech 
Walesa,  civil  war  could  result  if  reforms  demanded  of 
Poland  brought  unemployment  and  reduced  incomes:  "I 
am  sitting  on  a  powder  keg,  and  I  have  doubts  we  will  be 
able  to  do  it"  {New  York  Times.,  12  July  1989).  And  while 
some  elements  of  the  Polish  bureaucracy  reconcile  them- 
selves to  trading  bureaucratic  privilege  for  the  joys  of 
becoming  petty  and  not-so-petty  entrepreneurs,  others 
keep  their  hands  near  the  levers  of  armed  power,  watch  and 
wait. 

In  neighboring  Hungary,  the  Minister  of  State,  Imre 
Pozsgay,  says  that  it  is  "impossible  to  reform  communist 
practice  as  it  currently  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Europe....  This  system  must  be  liquidated."  In  its  place 
Pozsgay  envisions  "a  party  of  a  new  type  based  on  Euro- 
pean socialist  and  social-democratic  ideas"  instead  of  a 
"reformed  Communist  Party"  {Le  Monde,  30  May  1989). 
Recently  the  regime  implemented  a  series  of  political  and 
economic  measures.  Opposition  political  parties  are  legal. 
Anyone  can  publish  his  own  newspaper.  A  fully  fledged 
stock  market  has  been  created.  The  rights  of  private 
entrepreneurs  and  foreign  investors  have  been  vastly 
expanded — e.g.,  private  businesses  can  now  employ  up  to 
500  workers  instead  of  30,  and  Western  investors  can  own 
100  percent  of  Hungarian  firms.  The  forint,  Hungary's  cur- 
rency, is  to  be  made  convertible  so  that  foreign  firms  can 
repatriate  profits.  The  intent  is  to  put  one-third  of  the 
economy  in  private  hands  in  the  next  few  years. 

Hungary  has  already  had  over  two  decades  of  "market 
socialism,"  Kadar's  so-called  "goulash  communism,"  kept 
afloat  by  loans  from  world  imperialism.  The  "goulash"  has 
spoiled.  Hungary  now  has  the  highest  per  capita  foreign 
debt  in  Europe.  Prices  for  food,  housing  and  fuel  are  soar- 
ing—inflation is  20  percent  annually.  The  country  has 
widespread  unemployment  and  attendant  problems  of 
poverty  and  drugs.  It  also  has  the  highest  suicide  rate  in 
Europe.  As  a  result  of  the  government's  "reforms"  over 
200,000  workers  will  lose  their  jobs  in  the  next  several 
years.  For  example,  a  Swedish  proposal  to  the  World  Bank 
calls  for  a  20  percent  reduction  in  Hungarian  steel 
production  and  sacking  of  50  percent  of  the  steel  workers. 

The  workers,  fed  up  and  cynical,  have  few  illusions  in 
either  the  party  "reformers"  or  the  newly  fledged  opposi- 
tion parties,  none  of  which  has  anything  remotely  resem- 
bhng  a  mass  following.  According  to  Ferenc  Koszeg,  a 
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Afghanistan  is  front  line  of  international 
class  war.  Women  soldiers  in  Kabul  (below). 
Family  in  Kabul  home  destroyed  by 
mujahedin  rocket  (right).  The  ICL  helped 
raise  over  $44,000  for  civilian  victims  of 
Jalalabad  siege,  and  sent  a  correspondent 
to  Kabul  in  June  to  continue  our 
propaganda  campaign. 
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leader  of  the  opposition  Alliance  of  Free  Democrats, 
"There  is  fear  and  apathy.  They  don't  believe  that  the 
organizations  can  be  effective.  There  is  even  a  suspicion 
that  they  are  movements  of  intellectual  elites,  not  attached 
to  the  masses"  {New  York  Times,  15  May  1989).  The 
economic  and  political  innovations  of  the  "reform"  wing 
of  the  bureaucracy  are  in  fact  overtly  cynical  measures 
intended  to  persuade  Western  bankers  to  pour  eight  billion 
dollars  in  new  loans  into  the  country.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  takers  and  the  new  stock  market  has  done  no  trad- 
ing. Foreign  capital  is  hesitant  to  invest.  Instead,  as  in 
Poland,  it  plans  to  pump  seed  money  into  the  country  to 
create  a  new  class  of  entrepreneurs. 

As  in  Poland,  there  is  a  developing  polarization  within 
the  bureaucracy.  Harvard-trained  economist  and  current 
Hungarian  prime  minister  Miklos  Nemeth  reportedly  plays 
tennis  on  a  regular  basis  with  the  U.S.  ambassador.  Mean- 
while Janos  Barabas,  Budapest  First  Secretary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Socialist  Workers  Party,  explains:  "I  could  see  an 
opposition  leader  as  prime  minister.  But  if  he  were  wise,  he 
would  name  a  Communist  as  his  secretary  of  defense"  (S'an 
Francisco  Chronicle,  31  May  1989). 

Retired  police  and  army  officers  are  organized  into  the 
hardline  Stalinist  Ferenc  Munnich  Society.  (Munnich  was 
the  man  the  Russians  wanted  to  install  in  power  after 
crushing  the  1956  workers  political  revolution,  until  Tito 
persuaded  them  to  go  with  Janos  Kadar.)  Elements  of  the 
Munnich  Society  are  linked  to  the  workers  militia,  com- 
prising some  60,000  people,  with  reserves  of  20,000.  On 
March  15  the  militia  was  issued  arms  before  a  scheduled 
mass  rally  in  Budapest. 

Munnichite  Stalinism  is  of  course  generally  discredited 
as  a  political  current,  but  both  the  "reform"  bureaucrats 
and  the  opposition  are  demandingdisbandingof  the  party- 
organized  workers  militia.  Doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  vis- 


iting U.S.  president  George  Bush,  the  most  outspoken  of 
the  "reform"  leaders  issued  a  call  in  the  Budapest  paper 
Magyar  Nemzet: 

"Reform  circles  should  be  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
reform  wing  of  the  party  and  articulating  the  features  of  a 
majority  party — a  Hungarian  Socialist  Party  or  a  Dem- 
ocratic Socialist  Party — by  a  split,  achieved  by  conser- 
vatives leaving." 

—New  York  Times,  13  July  1989 

The  next  day  over  10,000  mourners  showed  up  at  the 
funeral  of  former  party  boss  Janos  Kadar.  The  crowd  was 
unexpectedly  large,  although  dwarfed  in  size  by  the  recent 
memorial  meeting  for  Imre  Nagy,  Hungary's  prime  min- 
ister during  the  1956  Revolution.  Following  the  Soviets' 
brutal  suppression  of  the  uprising,  Nagy  and  his  comrades 
were  brutally  murdered  and  buried  in  unmarked  prison 
graves.  Over  100,000  people  attended  a  solemn  ceremony 
celebrating  Nagy  as  a  hero  of  the  revolution.  Pozsgay, 
Nemeth  and  other  top  government  officials  attended,  lay- 
ing a  wreath  and  serving  as  honorary  pallbearers. 

But  many  Hungarians  remember  that  the  1956  Revolu- 
tion first  brought  to  power  not  party  bureaucrats  beholden 
to  the  imperialist  International  Monetary  Fund,  but  armed 
workers  Soviets.  During  the  height  of  the  revolution,  then 
Hungarian  defense  minister  Pal  Maleter  (later  executed 
with  Nagy)  patted  his  revolver  when  asked  by  a  reporter 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  capitalists  tried  to  return. 

Antl-Perestroika  Stalinism 

While  the  bureaucracies  in  Hungary  and  Poland  exper- 
iment with  "pluralism"  in  order  to  wheedle  new  loans  out  of 
the  imperialists,  their  Stalinist  brothers  in  East  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia  so  far  want  no  part  of  Gorbachevism. 
Both  states  have  maintained  centralized  economic  plan- 
ning, and  are  doing  much  better  than  their  "market  social- 
ist" neighbors — giving  the  lie  to  the  contention  that  central 
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planning  per  se  is  responsible  for  the  economic  quagmire  in 
the  degenerated/deformed  workers  states. 

Certainly  these  countries  historically  were  more  indus- 
trially developed  than  Poland  and  Hungary,  with  sub- 
stantial proletariats  and  correspondingly  more  advanced 
cultures  in  which  the  church  played  a  much  less  central 
role.  Their  relative  success  today  is  linked  to  bureaucracies 
economically  less  capricious  and  more  rational  than  their 
Polish  and  Hungarian  counterparts.  Where  the  bureauc- 
racy is  less  promiscuous,  the  planning  principle  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  override  tendencies  inherent  in  Stalin- 
ism toward  economic  disproportions  and  stagnation.  The 
impact  of  the  1968  Prague  Spring  surely  constrains  the 
appetites  of  the  Czechoslovak  bureaucracy,  which  21  years 
ago  presided  over  an  economy  that  was  the  sick  man  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  Romania  is  a  case  of 
political  and  economic  pathology,  even  within  the  frame- 
work of  Stahnism.  Ceausescu,  whose  personality  cult  (on  a 
Romanian  scale  at  least)  rivals  that  of  Stalin,  has  accom- 
plished something  unique.  He  has  managed  to  pay  off  all 
debt  Romania  had  incurred  to  the  bloodsucking  imperial- 
ist bankers!  To  do  so  the  entire  country  has  been  reduced 
to  extreme  penury.  To  solace  the  tired,  hungry  and  cold 
workers  he  has  stirred  up  anti-Hungarian  chauvinism. 
Bulgaria,  which  economically  is  doing  relatively  well, 
meanwhile  has  decided  to  pre-empt  possible  national  con- 
flicts with  its  indigenous  Turkish  population  by  viciously 
driving  them  out  of  the  country. 

USSR  Crucial 

Gorbachev's  policies  have  certainly  influenced  and  inter- 
acted with  the  events  in  East  Europe  and  China.  But  in  the 
last  instance  it  is  developments  in  the  USSR  which  will  be 
decisive.  The  hopes  of  Stalinism  in  a  pinstriped  suit  for 
"reform"  and  a  stable  "market  socialism"  are  as  much  a 
pipe  dream  as  the  fantasy  of  peaceful  coexistence  with 
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imperialism.  Even  more  of  a  pipe  dream  are  the  schemes 
of  elements  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Baltic  republics  to  engineer  a  peaceful  return  to 
capitalism. 

The  initiatives  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  are  a  response 
to  real  pressures.  Gorbachevite  economist  Shmelyov 
speaks  of  an  economic  crisis  of  Soviet  society  leading, 
he  fears,  to  "counterrevolution" — i.e.,  a  return  to  police 
methods  the  bureaucracy  was  so  notorious  for  in  the  past. 
Gorbachev  himself  noted,  "I  even  know  war  veterans  come 
on  the  bus  to  Moscow,  carrying  portraits — a  portrait  of 
Brezhnev  covered  in  medals,  and  a  portrait  of  Gorba- 
chev covered  in  rationing  coupons"  {New  York  Times, 
26  May  1989). 

The  market  socialism  reforms  advocated  by  the  bureauc- 
racy have  scarcely  been  implemented.  But  worker  discon- 
tent with  shortages,  corruption  and  inequality  have  led  to 
over  a  dozen  wildcat  strikes  this  year.  Most  of  these  actions 
have  been  short-lived  protests.  But  the  strike  by  110,000 
coal  miners  in  the  Siberian  coal  mining  region  centered  on 
Novokuznetsk  has  rocked  the  bureaucracy,  which  has 
scrambled  to  make  concessions  to  placate  the  angry 
miners.  According  to  the  15  July  1989  New  York  Times, 
the  bureaucracy  "promises  to  meet  some  of  more  than 
40  demands  for  more  food  in  stores,  warmer  winter 
clothing,  improved  maternity  leave,  anti-pollution  meas- 
ures, housing  improvements  and  other  specific  local 
needs."  The  bureaucracy  has  also  sought  to  channel  the 
strikers'  contrary  political  demands  into  market-oriented 
"self-management"  reforms. 

The  demands  of  the  strikers,  far  broader  than  any  posed 
by  strikers  in  capitalist  countries,  reflect  the  class  nature  of 
the  Soviet  state.  They  also  reflect  very  directly  these  Soviet 
workers'  acute  awareness  that  the  1917  October  Revolu- 
tion is  their  revolution.  The  Soviet  working  people  deeply 
believe  that  the  Soviet  workers  state,  despite  all  its 
deformities,  is  "their"  state.  They  deeply  believe  that  the 
factories,  mines  and  land  are  the  property  of  the  entire  pro- 
letariat. All  this  constitutes  an  enormous  barrier  to  imperi- 
alist aspirations  for  counterrevolution  in  the  USSR.  The 
receptivity  of  the  Soviet  working  masses  to  an  internation- 
alist perspective  was  reflected  in  the  appeal  by  the  striking 
miners  for  support  from  the  British  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers,  led  by  Arthur  Scargill.  Scargill  had  spoken 
out  against  anti-Communist  Solidarnosc  and  Reagan/ 
Thatcher's  anti-Soviet  war  drive;  during  the  1984-85 
British  miners  strike  the  Soviet  miners  union  gave  massive 
financial  support  to  their  class  brothers  in  Britain.  The 
Soviet  miners'  appeal  to  the  NUM  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  Solidarnosc'  craven  crawling  before  Thatcher. 

Nevertheless,  the  heavy  nationalist  overtones  sweeping 
the  USSR  facilitate  the  mobilization  of  forces  of  capitalist 
counterrevolution.  They  also  threaten  to  channel  growing 
anger  over  the  economic  consequences  of  market  social- 
ism into  the  dead  end  of  intercommunal  conflicts.  To  mobi- 
lize the  Soviet  proletariat  the  key  demand  is:  All  Power  to 
Workers  Soviets!  Aside  from  the  Baltic  republics  and  pos- 
sibly the  western  Ukraine  the  relationship  of  forces  does 
not  now  favor  counterrevolution,  particularly  if  the  Soviet 
workers  can  join  hands  with  their  Chinese  comrades,  who 
have  already  had  bitter  experience  with  market  "reforms." 

In  China  nascent  political  revolution  nearly  split  the 
People's  Liberation  Army.  Civil  war  threatened  to  erupt 
between  the  bureaucracy  and  the  Chinese  proletariat. 
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Plekhanov  of  the  Russian  Emancipation  of  Labor  group,  Warynski  of  the  Polish  party  Proletariat,  Blagoev  of  the 
Bulgarian  "Narrow  Socialists,"  and  Rakovsky  of  the  Bulgarian,  Romanian  and  Russian  parties. 


In  the  USSR  the  appearance  of  capitalist-restorationist 
forces  can  lead  to  an  open  clash  between  them  and  the  pro- 
letariat, which  will  inevitably  split  the  bureaucracy  into  its 
polar  components.  Soviet  politics  thrown  into  turmoil  by 
glasnost  demonstrate  anew  Trotsky's  observation  that  "all 
shades  of  political  thought  are  to  be  found  among  the 
bureaucracy:  from  genuine  Bolshevism  (Ignace  Reiss)  to 
complete  fascism  (F.  Butenko)"  {Transitional  Program). 

Contemporary  Butenkoism  manifests  itself  in  the  sin- 
ister anti-Semitic  Pamyat.  Soviet  workers  must  mobilize  to 
drive  these  fascists  off  the  streets  before  this  festering  sore 
grows  into  a  cancerous  growth  which  endangers  the  Soviet 
state  and  its  multinational  people.  Meanwhile,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Gorbachev  regime  to  conciliate  U.S.  imperial- 
ism from  Kabul  to  Central  Europe  to  Nicaragua  cannot  but 
generate  deep  misgivings  among  wide  layers  of  Red  Army 
officers.  Unlike  the  Chinese  PLA,  heavily  peasant  in  com- 
position and  presided  over  by  regional  peasant-derived 
cliques,  the  Red  Army  is  proletarian  at  its  base  with  an 
officer  corps  that  has  a  memory  and  tradition  stretching 
back  to  the  1918-21  Civil  War. 

The  bureaucracy  has  already  been  forced  to  begin  to 
acknowledge  Trotsky's  role  in  both  the  revolution  and  in 
founding  the  Red  Army.  The  more  historically-minded 
officers  recall  Stalin's  sabotage  of  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II— including  his  bloody 
purge  of  Tukhachevsky  and  the  cream  of  the  Red  Army 
officer  corps.  Today  Soviet  veterans  returned  from 
Afghanistan,  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike,  see  them- 
selves as  proletarian  internationalists  who  did  their  duty. 
The  Afghan  war  veteran  who  denounced  the  traitor  Sakha- 
rov  for  his  pro-imperialist  slander  of  the  Red  Army's  role  in 
Afghanistan  not  only  rocked  the  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies,  but  reflected  widespread  popular  opinion. 

One  can  reasonably  anticipate  even  whole  units  of  the 
Red  Army  and  Navy  siding  with  the  working  class  and 
its  vanguard  against  burgeoning  capitalist  counterrevo- 
lution, dismantling  the  bureaucratic  structures,  restoring 
democracy  and  workers  Soviets,  and  initiating  a  planned 


economy  with  the  full  and  active  participation  of  the 
masses.  Such  an  economy  must  be  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ple of  egalitarianism  and  committed  to  realizing  a  con- 
stantly rising  quality  in  the  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  life  for  all.  Only  a  workers  vanguard  party  suffused 
with  an  international  vision — a  vision  inextricably  linked 
with  the  solidarity  of  workers  everywhere  against  their 
exploiters  and  oppressors — can  carry  out  such  a  domestic 
perspective.  ■ 
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All  volumes  also  available  in  microfilm. 
All  prices  include  postage. 
Order  from/make  checks  payable  to: 

Spartacist  Publisliing  Company 
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When  Was  the  Soviet  Thermidor? 


In  1923,  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  October  Rev- 
olution, the  triumvirate  of  J.V.  Stalin,  G.  Zinoviev  and 
L.  Kamenev,  under  great  pressure,  opened  the  pages  of 
Pravda  for  what  was  to  be  the  party's  last  free  debate,  to 
discuss  the  "New  Course."  Many  articles  critical  of  the 
Central  Committee  were  published  until  the  middle  of 
December.  A  looming  economic  crisis  and  the  growing 
bureaucratism  in  the  party  had  propelled  Leon  Trotsky 
and  others  into  opposition.  A  group  of  prominent  Bolshe- 
viks, including  V.  Antonov-Ovseenko,  E.  Preobrazhensky 
and  Yu.  Pyatakov,  submitted  a  document  to  the  Politburo 
on  October  15  known  as  the  "Platform  of  the  46,"  which 
bluntly  stated: 

"The  regime  established  within  the  party  is  completely 
intolerable;  it  destroys  the  independence  of  the  party, 
replacing  the  party  by  a  recruited  bureaucratic  apparatus 
which  acts  without  objection  in  normal  times,  but  which 
inevitably  fails  in  moments  of  crisis,  and  which  threatens 
to  become  completely  ineffective  in  the  face  of  the  serious 
events  now  impending." 

The  increasing  bureaucratism  had  been  a  serious  con- 
cern of  Lenin's.  He  made  a  bloc  with  Trotsky  in  December 
1922  to  fight  Stalin,  and  the  4  January  1923  postscript  to 
Lenin's  Testament  proposed  to  remove  Stalin  as  General 
Secretary.  Despite  Lenin's  clear  urgings  and  warnings, 
Trotsky  agreed  to  a  compromise  at  the  12th  Party  Con- 
gress in  April  1923  and  Stalin  was  allowed  to  keep  his  post. 
Lenin's  Testament  was  always  carefully  hidden  from  the 
party  ranks. 

In  the  discussion  leading  up  to  the  13th  Party  Confer- 
ence, the  loose  "Trotskyist"  opposition  obtained  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  votes  in  local  party  meetings  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  and  won  67  out  of  346  party  cells  of  industrial 
workers.  But  Stalin  ran  the  apparatus,  which  blatantly 
rigged  the  delegate  elections.  At  the  Conference,  held  just 
days  before  Lenin's  death  in  January  1924,  the  opposition 
had  only  3  out  of  128  delegates.  The  "New  Course"  was 
supposed  to  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of  workers  democ- 
racy; instead  the  Conference  showed  Stalin  and  his  minions 
shaking  their  fists  in  the  face  of  the  party. 

One  of  the  points  used  as  a  factional  club  by  Stalin  in 
December  1923  and  thereafter  was  that  Trotsky  was  not 
part  of  the  Bolshevik  "Old  Guard" — this  was  to  feature 
prominently  in  the  attempt  to  disparage  and  disappear 
Trotsky's  role  as  co-leader  with  Lenin  of  the  October  Rev- 
olution. In  1917  Trotsky  was  won  to  Lenin's  view  on  the 
need  for  a  Bolshevik  party  and  "from  that  time  on,"  Lenin 
said,  "there  has  been  no  better  Bolshevik"  (speech  to  the 
Petrograd  Committee,  14  November  1917).  Throughout 
the  long  years  of  his  exile,  right  up  to  his  assassination  by 
a  Stalinist  agent,  Trotsky  waged  a  battle,  as  uncompro- 
mising as  any  Lenin  waged,  to  reforge  an  international 
communist  vanguard  and  to  oppose  the  Stalinists  while 
giving  unconditional  military  defense  to  the  USSR  against 
imperialism. 

In  his  retrospective  analysis  explaining  the  triumph  of 
the  bureaucracy,  Trotsky  used  an  analogy  with  the  ouster 
of  the  radical  Jacobins  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor  during  the 
French  Revolution: 

"Socially  the  proletariat  is  more  homogeneous  than  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  it  contains  within  itself  an  entire  series  of 
strata  that  become  manifest  with  exceptional  clarity  fol- 


lowing the  conquest  of  power,  during  the  period  when  the  1 
bureaucracy  and  a  workers'  aristocracy  connected  with  it 
began  to  take  form.  The  smashing  of  the  Left  Opposition 
implied  in  the  most  direct  and  immediate  sense  the  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  van- 
guard into  the  hands  of  the  more  conservative  elements 
among  the  bureaucracy  and  the  upper  crust  of  the  work- 
ing class.  The  year  1924 — that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  Thermidor." 

— "The  Workers'  State,  Thermidor  and 
Bonapartism"  (1935) 

After  January  1924,  the  people  who  ruled  the  USSR,  the 
n  ay  the  USSR  was  ruled,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  ' 
USSR  was  ruled  had  all  changed.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  material  spread  over  several  of  the  14  volumes  of  the 
eminent  historian  E.H.  Carr's  History  of  Soviet  Russia.  In 
The  Interregnum  1923-1924,  Carr  states: 

"Notwithstanding  its  formally  subordinate  status,  the 
thirteenth  party  conference  of  January  1924  was  a  more 
decisive  occasion  in  party  history  than  either  the  twelfth 
congress  which  had  preceded  it  in  April  1923  or  the  thir- 
teenth congress  which  followed  it  in  May  1924." 

The  victory  of  the  bureaucracy  came  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  German  defeat  in  October  1923.  The  failure  of  the  rev- 
olution to  spread  internationally  sharply  exacerbated  the 
economic  scarcity  produced  by  seven  years  of  war.  In  his 
book  The  Revolution  Betrayed (1936),  Trotsky  cites  Marx, 
who  noted  that  when  want  is  generalized  "the  struggle  for 
necessities  begins  again,  and  that  means  that  all  the  old 
crap  must  revive."  The  bureaucracy  emerged  as  the  arbiter 
in  the  "struggle  for  necessities,"  usurping  political  power 
from  the  mass  organizations  of  the  proletariat. 

The  usurpers  were  unable  to  imprison  Lenin  in  life 
but  after  his  death  they  buried  Lenin's  program  of  prole- 
tarian internationalism,  replaced  in  1924  by  the  Stalinist 
"theory"  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  The  very  idea  had 
been  denied  by  Stalin  himself  in  lectures  serialized  in 
Pravda  in  April-May  1924  and  collected  in  a  pamphlet.  The 
Foundations  of  Leninism;  yet  in  the  20  December  1924 
issue  of  Pravda,  Stalin  went  into  print  with  his  new  line  and 
the  first  edition  of  his  pamphlet  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  Over  the  next  decade  and  a  half, 
the  cadres  of  Lenin's  party  were  physically  liquidated  and 
the  Communist  International  was  made  into  the  Kremlin's 
instrument  to  betray  other  countries'  revolutions. 

To  place  the  Soviet  Union  upon  Lenin's  road  also 
requires  that  conscious  workers  know  when  the  qual- 
itative departure  from  that  road  took  place.  ■ 
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  $1.00  (48  pages)  
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Kor^  npoM30Luen  coeeTCKUM  TepMM^op? 


B  1923  rofly,  b  mecxyK)  roflOEmwHy  OKxaSpbCKOH  pe- 
BOJiK)ij(HH,TpHyMBnpaTBJiHi;eH.B.  CTajiHHa,r.  Shhobb- 
CBa  H  JI.  KaMCHCBa  nofl  BejiHHaHuiHM  AaBJienHCM  npeflo- 
craBHJi  cxpaHHi^bi  «npaBAbi»  flJia  o6cy«fleHHa  «HOBoro 

KypCa»,  HTO  HBHJlOCb  nOCJieflHCH  CBOSoflHOH  napTHHHOH 

flHCKyccHeft.  MHoroHHCJiCHHbie  cxaxbH,  coAepxainHC 

KpHXHKy  LtCHXpaJIbHOrO  KOMHXexa,  BblXOflHJIH  BnJIOXb  AO 

cepeAHHbi  ACKaGpa.  PaapacxaioinHHca  SKOHOMHMecKHH 
KpH3HC  H  ycHJiCHHe  6iopoKpaxH3Ma  BHyxpH  napxHH  no6y- 
AHJiH  JIbBa  TpouKoro  h  ApyrHx  Bcxaxb  b  onno3HUHio.  15  ok- 
Tfl6pa  rpynna  bhahwx  6ojibmeBHKOB ,  b  cocxaBe :  B .  Ahxo- 
HOBa-OBceeHKO,  E.  npeo5pa>KeHCKoro  h  K).  naxaKOBa, 
npCACxaBHjia  na  paccMoxpeHHC  nojiHxGiopo  AOKyMCHx, 
HSBCCxHbiH  noA  HasBaHHCM  «nojiHXHHecKOH  njiax4)opMbi 
46»,  B  KoxopoM  npHMO  roBopHJiocb: 

«Pe»CHM,  yCTaHOBHBlUHHCH  BHyxpH  napTHH,  COBepmCHHO 

HecrepnHM,  oh  ySHsaex  caMOAeaxejibHocxb  napxHH, 
noflMCHJiH  napxHK)  nofloSpaHHWM  MHHOBHHHbHM  aona- 
paxoM,  KoxopbiH  ACHCXByex  6e3  oxKasa  b  HopMajibHoe 

BpCMH,  HO  KOXOpblH  HCHsGe^HO  flaCX  OCCHKH  B  MOMCHXbl 
KpH3HCOB  H  KOXOpblH  FpOSHX  OKasaXbCH  COSepUieHHO 

HecaMocxoHxejibHbiM  nepefl  jihuom  HaABHraiomHxca 
cepbe3Hbix  co5bixHH». 

PaapacxaHHe  6K)poKpaxH3Ma  cepbesHo  BOJiHOBajio  Jle- 
HHHa .  B  AeKa6pe  1922  roAa  oh  saKJiioMHJi  cok)3  c  Tpoi^KHM 
npoxHB  CxajiHHa,  h  4  aHBapsi  1923  roAa,  b  nocxcKpHnxyisie 
K«3aBemaHHio»JleHHHa,6biJio  npeAJio^KCHO  y6paxb  Cxa- 
jiHHa  c  nocxa  rcHepajibHoro  ceKpexapa.  HecMoxpa  Ha  na- 
CTOHxejibHbie  coBexbi  h  npeAynpe^cACHHa  JlenHna,  Tpoi;- 
KHH  nomeji  Ha  KOMnpoMHCC  naXII  c-besAe  napxHWBanpe- 
jie  1923  r.,  h  CxanHHy  6biJio  paspemeHO  ocxaxbca  na  nocxy. 
JleHHHCKoe  «3aBeuj(aHHe»  BcexAa  xii^axejibHO  CKpbiBajiocb 
ox  pHAOBoro  cocxaBa  napxHH. 

Ha  npcHHHX,  npeABaparomHx  XIII  napxHiinyK)  KOH4)e- 
pcHUHK),  «Tpoi;KHCxcKaH»  onno3HUHH  nojiyHHJia  ox  20% 
AO  30%  rojiocoB  na  MCCxHbix  napxHHHbix  co6paHHHx  b 
MocKBe  H  DexporpaAe  h  saHHJia  67  h3  346  napxHHHbix 
HHecK  npOMbimjieHHbix  paSoHHX.  OAHaKO,  xo,  hxo  Cxa- 
AHH  ynpaBjiHji  napxHHHoft  MaiiiHHOH,  npHBCJio  k  noAxa- 
cobkc  pe3yjibxaxoB  Bbi6opa  ACJieraxoB.  Ha  KOH(^epeHUHH, 
npoBOAHMofi  Bcero  3a  necKOJibKo  ahch  ao  CMepxH  JlenHna, 
onno3Hi;Ha  6biJia  npeACxaBJiena  Bcero  xpcMH  ACJieraxaMH 
ox  128.  «HoBbiH  Kypc» aoji^ch  6biJi  npHnecxH  nepeivieHbi 
no  nanpaBJieHHK)  pasBHXHH  pa6oHeH  ACMOKpaxMH,  bmccxo 
3Xoro  Konc})epeHiJiH5i  narjiHAHO  noKa3ajia  KaK  CxajiHn  h  ero 
npHcneuiHHKH  noxpjicaiox  KyjiaKaMH  nepcA  J^H^OM  napxHH. 

Oahhm  h3  momchxob,  Hcnojib30Bannbix  CxajiHHbiM  KaK 
(J)paKUHOHHbiH  K03bipb  B  ACKaSpe  1923  roAa  h  b  nocjiCACX- 
BHH,  6bi;i  xox  (J)aKX,  hxo  TpoiycMH  ne  bxoahji  b  hhcjio  «Cxa- 
p)OH  rBapAHH».  H  b  AaJibHCHiueM  pa3AyBaHHe  3xoro  4?aKxa 
cjiy^jio  nonbixKe  cKpbixb  h  yMajiHXb  pojib  Tpoi^Koro  KaK 
copaxHHKa  JleHHHa  b  acjic  pyKOBOACxBa  OKxa6pbCKOH  pe- 
BOJiKJUHeft.  B  1917  roAy  JIchmh  nojiHOCxbio  yScAHJi  Tpoi;- 
Koro  B  Heo6xoAHMocxH  co3AaHHH  BojibiiieBHCxcKOH  nap- 
XHH  H  «c  xex  nop,  —  CKa3aji  JIchmh,—  ne  6biJio  Jiynmero 
6ojibmeBHKa»  (penb  k  HexporpaACKOMy  KoMHxexy,  14 
HoaSpH  1917r.).  Hepe3  Bce  aojifhc  roAbi  M3rHaHHJi,  snjioxb 
AO  ySHHCxBa  ero  cxajinncKHM  arenxoM,  TpouKHw  bcji  He- 
npHMHpHMyio  6opb6y,  xaK  >Ke  6ecKOMnpoMHCcno  KaK  Jle- 
hhh,  Hxo6bi  nepcKOBaxb  Me>KAynapoAnbiH  KOMviynHCTH- 
HCCKHH  aBanrapA  h  npoxHBOcxoaxb  cxajiHHHCxaM,  npn 


3XOM  OKa3biBaH  6e3ycjiOBHyio  noAAep>KKy  BOopy>KennoH 
3amHxe  CCCP  npoxHB  nMnepHajiH3Ma. 

B  cBoeM  pexpocneKXHBHOM  anajiH3e,  oe-bacnaa  xpHyMcJ) 
6K)poKpaxHH,  TpoLtKHH  HpHBOAHx  anajiorHK)  c  HKo6HHi;a- 
MH,  KOFAa  BO  BpeMH  ^>pani;y3CKOH  peBOjnouHH  na  9  Tep- 
MHAope  npoH30uiJio  H3rHanHe  paAHKajibnbix  HKoGnnueB: 
«npojiexapHax  coqHajibHooflHopoflHee6ypxya3HH,Ho 
3aKJiK)Maex  b  ce6e  Bce  »ce  uejibiH  pjiA  cjiocb,  Koxopbie 
oco6eHHO  oxHexjTHBO  o5Hapy>KMBaK)xcfl  nocjie  saBoesa- 
HHH  BJiacxH,  Korfla  cj5opMnpyexca  SiopoKparHH  h  cbh- 
saHHaa  c  neft  paSonaa  apHcxoKpaxHH.  Pa3rpoM  jicboh 
onno3HUHH  B  caMOM  npjiMOM  H  HenocpeflcxBeHHOM  CMbic- 
jie  osHanaji  nepexon  BJiacxH  h3  pyK  peBOJiiouHOHHoro 
aBaHrapaa  b  pyKH  donee  KOHcepBarHBHbix  sjiCMcnxoB 
SiopoKpaxHH  H  BepxoB  paSonero  KJiacca.  1924  roA  — 
3XO  H  ecxb  Hanajio  coBexcKoro  TepMHAopa». 
«Pa6oHee  rocyAapcxBO,  TepMHAop  h 
BoHanapxH3M», 1935 

Hocjie  SHBapa  1924  roAa  see  nepeivienHJiocb:  jiioah,  ko- 
Topbie  ynpaejifljiH  CCCP,  cnoco6  ynpaaaeHHfl  h  i^ejib,  bo 

HMH  KOTOpOH  3TO  ynpaOJieHHe  OCymeCTBJlHJlOCb.  BHAHblft 

HcxopHK  E.X.  Kapp  Aaex  noAXBCp^KAenne  3xoh  xoHKe 
3peHH5i  MaxepnajiaMH,  coAep»:amHMHCH  b  necKOJibKHX 
xoMax  ero  HexbipnaAUaxnxoMnoro  xpyAa  «HcxopHH  co- 
BexcKOH  PoccHH».  B  «Me«AyuapcxBHH  1923-1924  rr»  Kapp 
3aaBJiHex: 

«HecMoxpa  na  cJjopMajibHo  BxopocxeneHHbift  cxaxyc, 
xpHHaAUaxaa  napxHHnaji  KOHcJ^epeHUHa  ox  HHsapji  1924 
roAa  HBHJiacb  Sojiee  pemaioinHM  co6bixHeM  b  HcxopHH 
napxHH  He»cejiH  XII  c-besA,  Koxopbiii  eft  npeAuiecxBOBaji 
B  anpejie  1923  r.,  hjih  XIII,  Koxoptift  cjieflOBaji  sa  neft 
B  Mae  1924  r.». 

no6eAa  6K)poKpaxHH  npaMO  cjiCAOBajia  3a  nopa:«enHeM 
TepManHH  b  OKX5i6pe  1923  r.  HpoBaji  pacnpocxpanenHH 
peBOJiKDUHH  B  Me>KAynapoAnoM  njiane  6biJi  pe3KO  ycyry6- 
jien  3KonoMHHecKOH  nexBaxKofi  BbBBannon  ceMbio  roAaMH 
BOHHbi.  B  KHHre  «Hxo  xaKoe  C.C.C.P  h  KyAa  on  HAex?» 
(1936)  TpouKHH  UHXHpyex  MapKca,  KoxopwH  oxMenaex, 
HXO  c  o6o6menHeM  Hy^iCAbi  «AOJi»cHa  cnoBa  nanaxbCH  6opb- 
6a  3a  neo6xoAHMbie  npeAMexbi  h,  3naHHX,  AOJi^cna  boc- 
Kpecnyxb  bch  cxapaa  Ape6eAenb».  BiopoKpaxHa  B03nHKJia 
KaK  ap6Hxp  B  «6opb6e  3a  neo6xoAnMbie  npeAMexbi»,  ne- 
pexBaxbiBaa  nojinxHHecKyK)  BJiacxb  y  MaccoBbix  opraHH- 
3aaHH  npojiexapHaxa. 

y3ypnaxopbi  ne  CMorjin  Jinuinxb  CBo5oAbi  JlenHna  npn 
ero  »cH3nH,  3axo  nocjie  CMepxn  ohh  3axopoHHJiH  Jiennn- 
CKyK)  nporpaMMy  npojiexapCKoro  HnxepHauHonajiH3Ma, 
3aMeHennyio  b  1924  r.  cxajinnncxcKOH  «xeopHeH»  «couHa- 
JiH3Ma  B  OAHOH  cxpaHe».  CaM  Cxajinn  oxpHuaji  3xy  HAeK) 
b  cepHH  jieKUHH,  BbixoAHBuiHx  B  «npaBAe»  B  anpejie-Mae 
1924  r.,  nocjie  Hero  ohh  6biJiH  coGpanbi  b  naMcjjJiex  «Oc- 
HOBbi  JIenHnH3Ma»;  OAnaKO,  y>Ke  20  ACKaSpa  1924  r.,  a 
onepcAHOM  BbinycKe  «npaBAbi»,  CxajiMH  Bbicxynnji  b  ne- 
naxH  c  noBbiM  HanpaBJienneM,  b  pe3yjibxaxe  nepBbin  xnpajK 
naMcJjJiexa  6biji  H3'bHX  h3  o6pamenMH.  3a  Bpevia  nocjie- 
Ayiou;Hx  nojiyxopa  AeKaA,  KaApbi  jrenHHCKOH  napxHH  6bi- 

JIH  4)H3HHeCKH  JlHKBHAHpOBaHbl ,  3  KoMMyHHCXHHeCKHH 

Hnxepnai^Honaji  6biJi  npeBpau^en  b  opyAHe  npcAaxejibcxaa 
KpeMJieM  peBOJiKDUHH  b  Apyrwx  cxpanax. 

Co3naxejibnbiM  pa6oHMM  hcoOxoahmo  3naxb,  KorAa 
HMCJiH  Mccxo  KanecxBeHHbie  oxKJionenna  ox  jiennncKoro 
nyxH,  AJia  xoro,  Hxo6bi  nocxaanxb  CoBexcKHH  Coi03  06- 
paxHO  na  3xox  nyxb.  ■ 
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The  Fight  for  Communist  Leadership 


International  Communist 
League  Launched 


ADAPTED  FROM  WORKERS  VANGUARD 
NO.  479.  9  JUNE  1989 


It  is  with  pride  tempered  by  a  sober  assessment  of  our 
responsibilities  that  we  announce  the  founding  of  the 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  International- 
ist), previously  the  international  Spartacist  tendency. 
The  International  Executive  Committee  took  this  step  on 
13  May  1989. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Leon  Trotsky,  Lenin's  companion  in 
arms  and  founder  of  the  Red  Army,  proclaimed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  International  to  carry  forward  the  authentic 
Leninist  program  abandoned  and  besmirched  by  the 
Communist  International  under  the  sway  of  J.V.  Stalin 
and  his  anti-revolutionary  bureaucratic  clique.  The  ICL 
today  fights  to  reforge  the  Fourth  International. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  second  imperialist 
world  war,  Trotsky  observed  with  increasing  urgency  that 
the  objective  preconditions  for  world  proletarian  rev- 
olution were  overripe,  but  what  was  lacking  to  uproot 
decadent  capitalism  on  the  world  scale  and  establish  a 
socialist  world  order  was  an  authentic  revolutionary  lead- 
ership at  the  head  of  the  proletariat.  The  spread  of  the  bar- 
barism of  fascism  and  the  oncoming  world  war  were  not  the 
only  deadly  dangers  confronting  the  workers  of  the  world 
at  that  crucial  moment;  posed  also  was  the  question  of  the 
very  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  remaining  gains 
of  October. 


Today  once  again,  those  who  struggle  against  capitalist 
oppression  and  exploitation  in  what  is  unquestionably  a 
period  preparatory  to  war  still  confront  that  same  excruci- 
ating crisis  of  leadership,  but  in  a  different  situation.  The 
contradictions  of  Soviet  society  and  the  problems  of  the 
Chinese  revolutionary  struggle,  both  brilliantly  analyzed 
by  Trotsky,  have  exploded  with  pent-up  force.  In  the  cap- 
italist countries,  the  working  class  certainly  lacks  the  level 
of  socialist  consciousness  and  organization  it  possessed  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s.  The  legacy  of  Stalin's  reign  of  terror 
inside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  the  repetitive  betrayals  of 
crucial  revolutionary  opportunities,  has  been  the  massacre 
of  pro-Communist  militants  from  China  to  Spain  to 
Greece  to  Chile  to  Iran.  Stalinism  has  created  millions  of 
anti-Communists  and  the  general  level  of  identification  of 
human  progress  with  the  idea  of  communism  stands  at  a 
relative  low  point.  Yet  as  the  workings  of  capitalist  imperi- 
alism create  millions  of  new  subjective  communists  across 
the  globe,  the  absence  of  genuinely  communist  leadership  is 
acutely  felt  by  many  and  the  program  of  Leninist  interna- 
tionalism can  be  put  forward  with  great  impact. 

The  Homeland  of  October  Is  in  Grave  Danger — 
All  Power  to  Workers  Soviets! 

Under  Gorbachev  we  have  witnessed  an  attempt  to 
"restructure"  the  Soviet  economy  in  the  direction  of  en- 
couraging powerful  forces  toward  capitalist  restoration, 
combined  with  a  "diplomacy"  of  apparently  limitless  ap- 
peasement of  imperialism  which  is  being  paid  for  in  blood 
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Internationalist) 
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first  time  at 
annual  Lutte 
Ouvriere  fete, 
Paris  region, 
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}  in  Afghanistan  (although  the  mujahedin  siege  of  Jalalabad 
j  has  evidently  been  thrown  back,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  American  policymakers  and  the  Pakistani  annexa- 
tionists), and  which  has  devastating  implications  as  well  for 
the  working  people  from  Nicaragua  to  Southern  Africa  to 
Indochina.  Now  within  the  USSR,  national  antago- 
nisms— spurred  by  the  recent  "reforms"  termed  "market 
j  socialism"  which  encourage  the  richer  republics  to  seek 
I  greater  autonomy  from  their  poorer  neighbors,  but  also 
nourished  by  decades  of  the  bureaucracy's  Great  Russian 
chauvinism — threaten  to  dismember  the  homeland  of  the 
October  Revolution.  The  slogan  of  "free  elections"  and  the 
agitation  for  "national  independence,"  particularly  in  the 
Baltic  states,  in  this  context  can  be  nothing  but  a  transpar- 
ent cover  for  the  program  of  capitalist  restoration.  Should 
nationalist  unrest  spread  to  the  Ukraine,  this  would  be 
extremely  ominous.  The  anti-Semites  of  the  Russian  nativ- 
ist  "Pamyat"  fascists  have  grown  dangerously,  protected 
by  elements  of  the  bureaucracy.  Today,  the  continued 
existence  of  the  bureaucratic  caste,  the  heirs  of  Stalin, 
constitutes  a  more  immediate  and  direct  threat  to  the  con- 
quests of  October  than  ever  before:  what  is  posed  is  noth- 
ing less  than  civil  war.  Only  through  the  return  to  the 
working  people  of  their  state,  through  the  rule  of  Soviets 
(councils  of  workers  and  soldiers),  can  the  egalitarian  con- 
sciousness (the  idea  that  nobody  should  live  off  the 
exploitation  of  the  labor  of  others)  which  remains  deeply 
ingrained  in  sections  of  the  Soviet  working  masses  be  mobi- 
lized in  decisive  struggle  to  uphold  the  gains  of  October. 

The  effects  of  what  is  termed  "market  socialism"  are 
clearly  shown  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  Poland,  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy's  gross  economic  mismanagement  and  heavy- 
handed  repressiveness  opened  the  road  for  workers' 
grievances  to  be  channeled  into  a  reactionary-clericalist 
company  union  on  behalf  of  the  "free  trade  union"  CIA 
along  with  the  Western  bankers  and  the  Vatican.  Every 
leader  of  Solidarnosc  is  and  has  been  since  1981a  traitor  to 
the  working  class  on  behalf  of  NATO  imperialism.  Today 
the  Polish  regime  and  Solidarnosc  are  selling  the  country  to 
the  IMF  and  are  prepared  to  allow  the  historic  centers  of 
the  proletariat — the  Lenin  Shipyard  workers,  the  miners  of 
Upper  Silesia — to  be  dismembered.  The  Stalinist  schema 
of  "national  autarky"  has  come  home  to  roost — Down  with 
the  Stalinist  nationalists  in  Moscow  and  East  Berlin  who 
allow  the  imperialist  world  market  to  regulate  the  terms  of 
trade  between  "fraternal  socialist"  trading  partners;  reforge 
the  historic  link  between  the  German  and  Polish  proletar- 
iats through  proletarian  political  revolution! 

In  China,  the  mass  outpouring  of  defiance  in  early  June 
heralded  the  Chinese  proletarian  political  revolution 
against  the  corrupt  and  despised  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 
What  began  as  a  student  upheaval  around  vague  demands 
for  greater  democracy  was  embraced  by  the  working  peo- 
ple of  Beijing  who  came  out  into  the  streets  seeking  by  their 
massive  numbers  to  block  the  unleashing  of  troops  against 
the  demonstrators.  Some  units  fraternized  with  the  crowds, 
other  units  were  brought  in  to  shoot  down  the  people.  For 
the  moment  the  Deng  regime  has  arrested  the  momentum 
of  the  Beijing  spring  with  a  wave  of  repression  which  has 
struck  first  and  hardest  at  the  working  class.  But  tremen- 
dous resentment  has  built  up  among  the  salaried  people 
against  the  beneficiaries  of  "building  socialism  with  cap- 
italist methods"— a  full-fledged  NEP.  The  decrepit  bureau- 
cratic caste  which  has  opened  the  doors  of  China  to  massive 
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For  the  Russian  Opposition! 
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The  struggle  for  the  continuity  of  Bolshevism: 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Opposition  (Bolshevik-Leninist) 
(1936);  first  issue  of  the  American  SWP's  Militant 
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5  June  1982:  French  Spartacists  protested  Reagan  and  Mitterrand  under  the  banner  of  unconditional  military 
defense  of  the  USSR  against  imperialism. 

capitalist  encroachment  and  shamelessly  allied  itself  with 
U.S.  imperialism  can  be  shattered.  The  urgent  task  which 
stands  before  the  Chinese  workers  is  the  forging  of  an 
authentic  communist  party,  an  internationalist  vanguard, 
which  can  lead  the  struggle  for  the  unity  of  China  under 
workers  leadership. 

Stalin  and  Mao  and  all  the  pygmy  Stalins  and  Maos  have 
done  everything  they  could  to  make  "communism"  a  code 
word  for  murdering  your  own  people  and  trying  to  get  lit- 
tle concessions  from  imperialism  by  being  its  cat's  paw,  as 
the  Chinese  have  been  America's  agent  militarily  against 
Vietnam.  In  part,  illusions  in  "Western  democracy"  among 
the  Chinese  students  stem  from  the  misidentification  of 
militant  communism  with  Maoism — i.e.,  economic  primi- 
tivism  and  "barracks  socialism,"  the  Great  Leap  Forward 
and  the  Cultural  Revolution.  At  the  same  time,  the  student 
protesters  are  singing  the  Internationale. 


Decadent  Imperialism  Has  Been  Given 
a  Breathing  Space 

Today  the  capitalist  world  remains  marked  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  short-lived  "American  Century": 
having  emerged  as  the  dominant  capitalist  power  after 
the  devastation  of  Europe  and  Japan  in  World  War  II, 
Washington's  "new  world  order"  quickly  unraveled,  begin- 
ning with  the  Chinese  Revolution  and  America's  conse- 
quent embrace  of  its  former  enemy,  Japan,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  revolution  in  Asia,  continuing  with 
the  Cuban  Revolution  and  underlined  by  the  dirty,  losing 
war  against  the  peasants  and  workers  of  Vietnam.  Now 
beset  by  sharp  trade  rivalry  with  Japan  and  the  demands  of 
resurgent  German  imperialism  to  assume  its  "rightful" 
place  as  the  leader  of  capitalist  Europe,  American  capital- 
ism has  become  the  world's  biggest  debtor  nation;  its  essen- 
tial industrial  plant  decays  while  its  exports  increasingly 
center  on  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products.  At  the 
same  time  this  wounded  capitalist  colossus  maintains  its 
ambition  to  police  the  world  from  Latin  America  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  while  possessing  a  nuclear  arsenal  which 
could  destroy  the  world  a  hundred  times  over. 


The  resurgent  bourgeois  anti-Sovietism  of  the 
inaugurated  by  Jimmy  Carter's  hypocritical  "human 
rights"  crusade  and  escalated  under  the  unashamed  Cold 
Warriors  of  Reagan/ Bush/Thatcher,  highlighted  the  ti- 
midity and  demoralization  of  the  "left."  Also  standing  out 
sharply  are  the  criminal  passivity  of  the  trade-union  "lead- 
ers" who,  confronted  by  sharp  attacks  on  the  workers'  liv- 
ing standards  and  working  conditions,  continue  seeking  to 
eschew  the  traditions  of  mass  militant  struggle  which  built 
the  unions;  the  craven  subservience  of  the  "black  elected 
officials"  to  the  racist  ruling-class  establishment  whose 
only  program  for  jobless  black  youth,  welfare  mothers,  the 
homeless  amounts  to  genocide;  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
"liberals"  who  have  largely  abandoned  the  pretense  of  con- 
cern for  the  workers  and  poor.  Today  the  communists, 
whose  aim  is  the  proletarian  conquest  of  state  power  and 
the  reconstruction  of  society  on  a  new  basis,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  consistent  defenders  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  gains  of  bourgeois  revolution:  the 
right  to  bear  arms;  the  separation  of  church  and  state — 
against  the  imposition  of  religious  fundamentalism  as  a 
political  program;  against  censorship,  whether  by  "crea- 
tionists" seeking  to  ban  the  teaching  of  evolution  or 
"anti-pornography"  feminists  or  the  burning  of  Salman 
Rushdie's  "blasphemous"  novel;  against  the  racist  death 
penalty;  for  the  liberation  of  women.  In  Britain,  where  the 
bourgeois  revolution  was  early  and  uncompleted,  we  say: 
Down  with  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  the  established 
churches — For  a  voluntary  association  of  workers  repub- 
lics in  the  British  Isles!  In  Japan,  where  the  bourgeois  rev- 
olution came  late  and  from  the  top  down,  we  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  emperor  system — For  a  Japanese  workers 
republic! 

War  and  Revolution 

Lenin,  in  his  work  on  imperialism  as  the  epoch  of  cap- 
italist decay,  showed  that  the  system  of  class  relations  had 
now  become  (as  Marx  had  analyzed)  a  barrier  to  the 
development  of  the  productive  forces,  leading  to  inter- 
imperialist  rivalry  and  war  to  redivide  the  world's  spoils. 
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The  first  imperialist  world  war  brought  unprecedented  suf- 
fering and  mass  slaughter  of  the  working  people  and 
revealed  most  of  the  Socialists  of  the  Second  International 
to  be  cowardly  chauvinist  tails  on  the  imperialist  ambi- 
tions of  their  "own"  ruling  classes.  But  defeat  in  war  can  be 
the  mother  of  revolution,  and  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks, 
who  had  built  up  a  hard  revolutionary  party  and  broken 
sharply  from  the  social-patriots,  were  able  to  transcend 
their  own  inadequate  theoretical  formulas  (which  had 
denied  the  possibility  of  proletarian  revolution  in  back- 
ward Russia)  and  thereby  to  lead  the  small  but  militant 
Russian  working  class  to  the  taking  of  state  power,  on  the 
basis  of  an  internationalist  program.  This  historic  con- 
quest on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  the  world  led  straight  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Third  (Communist)  International, 
which  was  able  to  expose  the  "socialist"  pretensions  of  the 
respectable  reformist  gentlemen  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional and  win  the  allegiance  of  advanced  workers  and 
subjectively  revolutionary  militants  on  every  continent. 

But  the  international  revolutionary  wave  which  swept  up 
the  working  masses  from  Germany  to  Bulgaria  receded  and 
was  thrown  back;  the  failure  to  extend  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, particularly  the  failure  of  revolution  in  Germany 
with  its  powerful  working  class,  left  the  young  Soviet  work- 
ers state  isolated.  Trotsky  summed  up  the  causes  and  future 
implications  of  the  playing  out  of  that  cycle  of  revolution- 
ary struggle  in  his  Lessons  of  October. 

In  the  USSR,  under  conditions  of  extreme  poverty  and 
demoralization,  with  the  working  class  decimated  and 
exhausted  by  the  Civil  War,  the  way  was  open  for  a  con- 
servative bureaucracy  to  arise  as  a  parasitic  excrescence 
upon  the  working  class.  By  1924,  this  bureaucratic  caste 
had  acquired  self-consciousness  and  a  program:  the  self- 
contradictory  dogma  of  "Socialism  in  One  Country" — the 
antithesis  of  the  Leninist  outlook  of  internationalism 
which  had  animated  the  revolution.  Predicated  on  the  illu- 
sion that  it  was  possible  for  an  isolated  Soviet  workers  state 
to  survive  and  coexist  with  capitalist  imperialism  over  an 
extended  period,  this  program  in  Stalin's  hands  meant  the 
destruction  of  the  Communist  International  as  an  instru- 
ment of  revolution  and  ultimately  led  straight  to  the  mur- 
der of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  Party.  In  place  of 
soviet  democracy  was  created  a  monstrous  apparatus  of 
bureaucratic  control:  first  by  the  Stalinized  party,  then  by 
the  StaUn  faction,  and  finally  by  Stalin  backed  up  by  a 
small  handful  of  cronies,  after  the  purge  trials  wiping  out 
all  the  Bolshevik  Old  Guard. 

Beginning  with  Khrushchev's  1956  "secret  speech"  and 
carried  forward  with  new  momentum  under  Gorbachev's 
glasnost,  the  heirs  of  Stalin  in  the  Kremlin  have  been  forced 
increasingly  to  acknowledge  the  crimes  of  Stalin:  the  bru- 
tality of  forced  collectivization,  the  deportations  and  exe- 
cutions of  oppositionists,  the  purge  of  the  Red  Army  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II.  In  part  a  reflection  of  the  emergence 
of  a  new  generation  of  Soviet  leaders  lacking  personal 
responsibility  for  Stalin's  dirty  deeds,  and  of  the  growth  of 
a  new  layer  of  Soviet  academics  and  bureaucrats  embar- 
rassed by  the  transparent  mendacity  of  official  Soviet  his- 
tory, Gorbachev's  glasnost  is  mainly  a  response  to  the 
intractable  problems  of  the  Soviet  economy.  The  call  for 
"openness"  in  political  discussion  is  centrally  intended 
as  an  adjunct  to  perestroika,  or  "restructuring"  of  the 
economy  in  line  with  market  forces,  and  much  of  the  debate 
has  as  its  not-so-secret  agenda  the  refurbishing  of  the 


reputation  of  Nikolai  Bukharin  and  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  Right  Opposition. 

Yet  the  Gorbachevites  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
raising  in  the  discussion  of  the  archetypical  "blank  space" 
of  Soviet  history:  the  figure  of  Leon  Trotsky.  Even  as  Sta- 
lin's heirs  seek  to  replace  their  discredited  lies  with  new  and 
different  distortions,  the  question  of  Trotsky  is  potentially 
explosive,  for — unlike  Bukharin,  Stalin's  bloc  partner  until 
1929 — Trotsky  led  a  fight  against  Stalin  and  the  epigones, 
aimed  at  restoring  the  domestic  and  international  policies 
pursued  by  Soviet  Russia  to  a  Leninist  course.  The  policies 
which  Trotsky  fought  for  from  1923  until  his  murder  by 
Stalin's  assassin  represented  the  Leninist  alternative  to  Sta- 
lin, the  "gravedigger  of  revolution."  Today  Trotsky's  road 
is  the  only  means  for  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Beginning  in  1923,  Trotsky  and  his  supporters  of  the  Left 
opposition  sought  to  address  the  problems  of  the  devas- 
tated Soviet  economy  through  policies  aimed  at  re- 
constituting an  industrial  proletariat  and  overcoming  the 
divisions  between  city  and  countryside  through  a  perspec- 
tive of  industrial  growth.  They  predicted  that  Bukharin's 
program  of  "socialism  at  a  snail's  pace,"  implemented  by 
Stalin,  would  enormously  strengthen  forces  toward  cap- 
italist restoration,  eventually  compelling  the  ruling  clique 
to  adopt  measures  proposed  by  the  Left.  This  is  what 
happened,  but  instead  of  the  Left's  policy  (voluntary 
collectivization  with  the  incentive  of  mechanization  of 
agriculture),  Stalin's  version  was  the  now-infamous  brutal 
forced  collectivization. 

It  is  unquestionable  that,  even  under  bureaucratic  lead- 
ership, the  Soviet  planned  economy  made  tremendous 
progress  and  a  modern  country  was  forged  in  formerly 
backward  Russia.  Nonetheless,  even  after  50  years  Trot- 
sky's brilliant  analysis  of  the  Soviet  economy  and  society  in 
The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936)  remains  the  touchstone 
for  understanding  Russia  today.  Only  the  Trotskyist  per- 
spective of  proletarian  political  revolution  to  reverse  the 
political  dispossession  of  the  working  class  by  the  priv- 
ileged bureaucratic  caste  can  unleash  the  creativity  and 
productivity  of  the  Soviet  working  people  and  regulate  the 
problems  (e.g.,  heavy  industrial  investment  vs.  consumer 
goods,  egalitarianism  vs.  "material  incentives,"  central- 
ized planning  vs.  local  control,  and  the  problem  of  quality) 
which  have  bedeviled  the  Soviet  economy  recurringly  and 
have  re-emerged  in  sharpened  form  today. 

Rejecting  the  suicidal  dogma  of  "Socialism  in  One 
Country,"  the  Left  oppositionists  in  the  1920s  struggled  to 
reassert  the  perspective  of  international  extension  of  the 
revolution  as  the  only  effective  answer  to  the  isolation  and 
capitalist  encirclement  of  the  first  workers  state.  Events  in 
China,  where  Stalin's  opportunistic  subordination  of  the 
Communists  to  the  treacherous  bourgeois-nationalist 
Kuomintang  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  led  to  the  beheading  of 
a  powerful  revolutionary  struggle,  confirmed  Trotsky's 
warnings.  But  while  some  of  Trotsky's  cothinkers  believed 
this  vindication  would  lead  to  gains  for  the  Left,  Trotsky 
observed  that  whereas  a  successful  Chinese  revolution 
would  have  increased  the  class  consciousness  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Russian  and  international  proletariat,  the 
setback  of  revolutionary  struggle  would  only  strengthen 
Stalin's  hold. 

The  International  Left  Opposition,  constituted  in  1930, 
after  Trotsky  had  been  exiled  from  the  USSR,  considered 
itself  a  forcibly  externalized  faction  fighting  to  return  the 
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Leon  Trotsky,  co-leader  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  addresses  May  Day  rally  in  Red  Square,  Moscow,  in  the  early 
1920s.  Banner  salutes  workers  struggling  against  the  "old  world"  of  capitalist  exploitation.  Return  to  the  road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 


Third  International  to  a  revolutionary  course.  But  when 
Hitler's  Nazis  were  coming  to  power  in  Germany  in  1933 — 
based  on  the  bourgeoisie's  fear  of  revolution  by  the  power- 
ful, pro-socialist  German  working  class — the  Stalinists 
refused  to  fight.  Nor  did  this  disaster  precipitate  any 
fundamental  struggle  within  the  Communist  Parties 
internationally.  The  Trotskyists  declared  that  the  Third 
International  could  not  be  reformed.  Especially  with  the 
promulgation  in  1935  of  the  "People's  Front"  policy — the 
systematic  perspective  of  an  alliance  with  the  parties  of 
so-called  "democratic"  imperialism — the  conclusion  was 
inescapable:  there  was  no  place  for  revolutionists  in  the 
Stalinist  Communist  Parties.  In  place  of  Lenin's  revolu- 
tionary International  had  been  consolidated  a  powerful 
anti-revolutionary  apparatus  as  a  new  obstacle  to  revolu- 
tion, more  disciplined  and  effective  than  the  old  Social 
Democracy.  The  false  identification  of  Stalinism  with  Bol- 
shevism provided  Stalin  with  dedicated  political  agents 
throughout  the  world;  only  Stalin  and  perhaps  a  half- 
dozen  cronies  (who  these  were  changed  over  time)  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.  Millions  who  loyally  carried  out  his 
dictates,  up  to  and  including  the  murder  of  Trotskyists, 
believed  all  the  while  that  they  were  fighting  for  socialism. 

In  1933;  the  Trotskyists  constituted  themselves  as  the 
International  Communist  League  (Bolshevik-Leninist)  in 
recognition  of  the  imperative  need  for  an  authentically 
communist  new  International,  the  Fourth  International. 
Trotsky  rightly  foresaw  that  the  menace  of  German  fas- 
cism would  lead  in  a  straight  line  to  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  interimperialist  rivalries  and  alignments  of 
the  upcoming  war  took  shape,  the  Trotskyists  struggled 
against  time  to  break  the  Stalinists'  hold  over  the  advanced 
workers.  The  Fourth  International  was  founded  in  1938  on 
the  basis  of  the  document.  The  Death  Agony  of  Capital- 
ism and  the  Tasks  of  the  Fourth  International  (the  Transi- 
tional Program),  and  the  perspective  put  forward  in 
"War  and  the  Fourth  International"  (1934)  of  uncom- 


promising revolutionary  defeatism  toward  all  imperialist 
combatants,  including  those  aligned  with  the  USSR, 
combined  with  revolutionary  defensism  of  the  Soviet 
degenerated  workers  state. 

The  launching  of  the  Fourth  International  was  opposed 
by  some,  like  Isaac  Deutscher,  who  argued  it  was  prema- 
ture. Trotsky  insisted  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  second 
imperialist  world  war  would,  like  the  first,  provoke  social 
convulsion  throughout  the  capitalist  world  and  a  new  wave 
of  international  revolutionary  struggles.  And  he  predicted 
that  the  brittle  system  of  Stalinist  rule  in  the  USSR,  which 
had  arisen  as  an  accommodation  to  the  breathing  space  for 
the  imperialist  world  order  secured  by  the  failure  of  the 
post-WW  I  revolutionary  wave,  would  itself  crack  under 
the  impact  of  the  new  world  war  or  soon  thereafter. 

The  validity  of  Trotsky's  predictions  was  in  fact  con- 
firmed by  the  Red  Army's  initial  collapse  in  the  face  of  Hit- 
ler's invasion,  as  well  as  by  the  turbulent  social  conditions 
in  Western  Europe  at  the  war's  end.  In  Italy  and  Greece, 
naked  treachery  by  the  Stalinists  was  needed  to  militarily 
and  politically  disarm  the  leftist  Resistance  forces  and  hand 
power  back  to  the  capitalist  class  (however,  Tito's  parti- 
sans in  Yugoslavia  refused  to  commit  suicide — they  led  a 
peasant-based  indigenous  revolution  to  victory  and  estab- 
lished a  bureaucratically  deformed  workers  state).  In 
France  the  Stalinists  endorsed  "national  reconstruction"  to 
re-establish  a  stable  bourgeois  regime.  Trotsky's  insistence 
on  the  need  for  revolutionary  leadership  was  tragically  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  its  absence:  the  StaHnists,  who 
emerged  stronger  than  before  in  Italy  and  France  based  on 
their  resistance  to  the  Nazis,  were  successful  in  deflecting 
revolutionary  struggle. 

Central  to  that  outcome  was  Stalin's  success  in  putting 
over  the  lie  that  World  War  II  in  the  Allied  imperialist 
nations  was  a  struggle  of  liberation — that  it  was  a  great  bat- 
tle against  fascism  and  for  a  better  world.  In  the  context  of 
the  mass  popular  revulsion  against  fascism,  Stalin's  policy 
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of  the  Popular  Front — the  alUance  with  "democratic" 
imperialism — prevented  the  growth  of  mass  antiwar  senti- 
ment paralleling  the  massive  radicalization  of  World 
War  I.  The  lie  was  successful;  a  war  fought  so  that  U.S.  im- 
perialism could  emerge  as  the  predominant  imperialist 
power,  the  capitalist  "world  policeman"  which  rained  death 
down  on  Vietnam  for  two  decades  after  Dien  Bien  Phu,  was 
popularly  accepted  as  a  war  of  the  people  against  fascism. 

Nonetheless  the  victory  of  the  Anglo-American  imperi- 
alist bloc  was  conditional.  It  was  the  Red  Army  which  had 
smashed  Hitler's  Wehrmacht;  moreover.  Hitler's  East 
European  puppets  had  all  made  a  mad  dash  for  the  nearest 
American  headquarters,  leaving  behind  a  power  vacuum 
which  the  occupying  Soviet  army  quickly  filled.  The  vic- 
torious imperialists  had  to  divide  Europe  with  Stalin. 

The  war  devastated  the  small  forces  of  the  Fourth 
International — having  geared  up  for  battle  against  fascism 
and  war,  they  were  in  effect  militarily  defeated.  The  phys- 
ical obliteration  of  the  Left  Opposition  in  the  USSR  was 
completed  by  the  assassination  of  Trotsky  in  Mexico  by  a 
Stalinist  agent  in  1940.  Large  numbers  of  Trotskyist  cadre 
in  Europe  and  Asia  were  wiped  out  by  war  and  repression. 
The  decimation  of  the  most  promising  young  Trotskyist 
leaders  was  a  factor  in  the  emergence  of  a  revisionist  cur- 
rent within  the  Fl  in  the  early  1950s.  So  was  the  passivity  of 
the  American  Socialist  Workers  Party,  a  relatively  strong 
party  nourished  by  close  collaboration  with  Trotsky,  and 
located  in  a  country  insulated  from  the  real  carnage  of  the 
world  war. 

The  revisionist  current,  led  by  the  impressionist  Michel 
Pablo,  abandoned  the  perspective  of  workers  revolutions 
in  order  to  become  for  a  time  entrists  into  and  political  tails 
of  the  CPs.  Worshipping  the  accomplished  fact  of  Stalin- 
ism's continued  existence,  they  had  decided  it  would 
endure  perhaps  for  "centuries"  and  they  therefore  decided 
that  a  "new  world  reality"  would  compel  it  to  play  a 
"roughly  revolutionary"  role,  obviating  the  need  for  Trot- 
skyist parties.  Within  a  couple  of  years,  Russian  tanks  were 
crushing  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution.  Today  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  CPs  play  no  such  revolutionary  role  in  the 
world,  while  the  bureaucratic  caste  of  Stalin  and  his  heirs 
has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  itself  to  the  threat  of  civil 
war,  and  an  incipient  political  revolution  was  provoked  in 
China.  Trotsky's  expectation  of  a  terminal  crisis  of  Stalin- 
ism is  as  alive  as  today's  headlines. 

Today  the  representatives  of  the  revisionist  current — 
having  passed  through  a  period  of  vicarious  guerrillaist/ 
pro-Stalinist  enthusiasm  which  included  hailing  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Vietnamese  Trotskyists,  then  having  gone  for 
"Eurocommunism"  and  Soviet  dissidents,  and  in  a  big  way 
for  the  Solidarnosc  devotees  of  Marshal  Pilsudski  (the 
bonapartist  founder  of  modern  capitalist  Poland) — are  in  a 
position  to  do  some  harm  as  vociferous  apologists  of  those 
demanding  "national  liberation"  for  the  Baltic  republics.  In 
their  mouth,  "Trotskyism"  is  made  out  to  be  some  kind  of 
latter-day  left  social  democracy. 

The  bourgeoisie  is  celebrating  in  anticipation  of  the  "end 
of  Communism."  The  Stalinist  bureaucracies  have  indeed 
reached  the  point  of  terminal  crisis.  But  their  crisis  is 
because  they  are  opposed  to  everything  communism  stands 
for.  The  national  antagonisms  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
revolt  in  China,  arise  in  response  to  "market  socialist" 
policies  that  are  counterposed  to  centralized  socialist  plan- 
ning. The  bureaucratic  stranglehold  over  political  and 


cultural  life,  the  appeasement  that  has  emboldened  impe- 
rialism— these  are  not  communism,  but  its  antithesis. 

An  International  Program  Mandates 
International  Organization 

"By  its  very  nature  opportunism  is  nationalistic,  since  it 
rests  on  the  local  and  temporary  needs  of  the  proletariat 
and  not  on  its  historical  tasks.  Opportunists  find  interna- 
tional control  intolerable  and  they  reduce  their  inter- 
national ties  as  much  as  possible  to  harmless  formalities . . . 
on  the  proviso  that  each  group  does  not  hinder  the  others 
from  conducting  an  opportunist  policy  to  its  own  national 

taste  International  unity  is  not  a  decorative  facade  for 

us,  but  the  very  axis  of  our  theoretical  views  and  our 
policy"  (Leon  Trotsky,  "Defense  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
and  the  Opposition,"  7  September  1929). 

From  the  time  of  our  tendency's  inception  as  a  left 
opposition  within  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  of  the 
United  States  in  the  early  1960s,  we  have  recognized  that 


Spartacist  No.  8  (November-December  1966):  From 
the  beginning  our  tendency  has  fought  for  inter- 
national communism,  against  the  betrayals  of  Stalin 
and  Mao  and  all  the  little  Stalins  and  Maos. 

national  isolation  must  in  short  order  destroy  any 
subjectively  revolutionary  formation,  not  least  one  sub- 
jected to  the  pressures  of  operating  in  the  heartland  of 
world  imperialism,  the  United  States.  We  stand  proudly  on 
our  record  of  25  years  of  struggle  for  authentic  Trotskyism 
and  are  working  on  documenting  it  archivally  and  histor- 
ically. In  January  1974  an  interim  Conference  centered  on 
European  work  and  perspectives,  with  participation  of 
comrades  from  seven  countries,  was  held  in  Germany.  The 
document  which  formed  the  programmatic  basis  for  the 
Conference  accepted  the  "responsibility  to  struggle  actively 
for  the  constitution  as  soon  as  possible  of  a  democratic- 
centralist  international  Spartacist  tendency." 

In  July  1974  the  "Declaration  for  the  Organizing  of  an 
International  Trotskyist  Tendency"  announced  the  consti- 
tution of  a  nucleus  for  the  early  crystallization  of  the 
international  Spartacist  tendency,  to  be  governed  under 
the  principle  of  international  democratic  centralism.  The 
document  sharply  attacked  the  federalist  practices  of  com- 
petitors claiming  the  mantle  of  Trotskyism,  noting  that 
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Pablo's  political  heirs  of  the  "United  Secretariat"  and  the 
Healyite  "International  Committee"  "have  chronically 
mocked  the  principles  of  internationalism  and  of  Bolshe- 
vik democratic  centralism  as  their  different  national  groups 
or  nationally-based  factions  have  gone  their  own  way — 
ultimately  in  response  to  the  pressures  of  their  own  ruling 
classes." 

American  Revisionists  and  the  Voorhls  Act 

in  particular  the  "Declaration  for  the  Organizing  of  an 
International  Trotsky ist  Tendency"  noted  the  revisionists' 
invocation  of  the  U.S.  government's  Voorhis  Act  as  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  anti-internationalism.  The  Voorhis  Act, 
passed  in  1940,  sought  to  massively  inhibit  international 
political  affiliation  through  "registration"  requirements 
intended  to  paralyze  political  organizations.  Already  in 
1953,  when  the  SWP  was  still  adhering  to  "orthodox  Trot- 
skyism" but  shrinking  from  waging  an  aggressive  interna- 
tional fight  against  Pablo,  they  cited  the  Voorhis  Act  to  jus- 
tify their  passivity  in  the  international  arena  which  had 
facilitated  the  rise  of  impatient  young  impressionists  like 
Pablo:  in  his  May  1953  speech,  "Internationalism  and  the 
SWP,"  the  party's  leader,  James  P.  Cannon,  said  that  after 
1940  "We  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Fourth  International 
because  the  Voorhis  law  outlawed  international  connec- 
tions. Our  role,  therefore,  could  only  be  advisory  and 
consultative"  {Speeches  to  the  Party). 

Our  1974  "Declaration"  charged:  "The  'Voorhis  Act' 
with  its  patently  unconstitutional  and  contradictory  pro- 
visions has  never  been  used  by  the  government — only  the 
revisionists."  We  cited  the  United  Secretariat's  evasion  of 
our  appeal  against  expulsion  from  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party:  the  USec's  Pierre  Frank  replied  to  us  on  28  May 
1965:  "...  we  call  your  attention  first  of  all  to  the  fact  that 
the  Fourth  International  has  no  organizational  connec- 
tion with  the  Socialist  Workers  party  and  consequently  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  a  problem  such  as  you  raise." 


Our  1974  "Declaration"  also  quoted,  from  a  1974  SWP 
internal  bulletin,  a  particularly  explicit  SWP  formula  for 
nationally  limited  political  responsibility: 

"The  Socialist  Workers  Party  proclaims  its  fraternal 
solidarity  with  the  Fourth  International  but  is  prevented 
by  reactionary  legislation  from  affiliating  to  it.  All  polit- 
ical activities  of  members  of  the  SWP  are  decided  upon  by 
the  democratically  elected  national  leadership  bodies  of 
the  SWP  and  by  the  local  and  branch  units  of  the 
party....  There  are  no  other  bodies  whose  decisions  are 
binding  on  the  SWP  or  its  members." 

Our  document  cited  as  well  the  assertion  of  national 
autonomy  by  the  sinister  "International  Committee"  of 
Gerry  Healy,  whose  American  publicist,  Tim  Wohlforth, 
wrote  in  his  1972  pamphlet,  "Revisionism  in  Crisis": 

"With  the  passing  of  the  Voorhis  Act  in  1940  the  SWP  was 
barred  from  membership  in  the  Fourth  International  by 
law.  Ever  since  that  time  the  SWP  has  not  been  able  to  be 
an  affiliate  of  the  Fourth  International.  So  today  its 
relationship  to  the  United  Secretariat  is  one  of  political 
solidarity  just  as  the  Workers'  League  stands  in  political 
solidarity  with  the  International  Committee." 

And  we  quoted  our  response  to  Healy  in  1966  when  he 
sought  to  suppress  an  opponent's  pamphlet  by  claiming  it 
would  render  his  U.S.  supporters  as  well  as  ourselves  vul- 
nerable to  the  Voorhis  Act: 

"The  Voorhis  Act  is  a  paper  tiger — never  used  against  any- 
one and  patently  unconstitutional.  For  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  start  proceedings  against  a  small  group  like  ours 
...would  make  the  government  a  laughing  stock,  and 
Healy  knows  this.  He  is  aware  that  for  years  the  SWP  has 
hidden  behind  this  very  act  to  defend  its  own  federalist  idea 
of  an  International." 

The  first  delegated  international  conference  of  the 
international  Spartacist  tendency  was  held  in  Britain  in 
1979.  Over  the  following  decade,  the  development  of  the 
sections,  particularly  in  Europe,  and  their  cohering  of  lead- 
erships has  become  an  increasingly  important  component 
in  shaping  the  international  tendency.  Now  looking  back  at 
the  pressures  to  which  a  decade  of  Reaganite  bourgeois 
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reaction  has  subjected  our  American  organization,  we 
must  believe  that  if  our  tendency  had  not  achieved  signif- 
icant international  extension,  the  SL/U.S.  would  have 
become  an  eccentric  and  disintegrating  American  sect. 

For  Revolutionary  Regroupments— 
For  Lenin's  Communism! 

Today,  our  small  forces  confront  very  high  stakes.  The 
achievements  of  the  international  Spartacist  tendency,  now 
the  ICL,  are  modest:  our  militant  labor/black  mobiliza- 
tions against  fascist  provocations  in  the  United  States — an 
expression  of  our  consistent  understanding  that  the  fight 
against  racial  oppression  is  key  to  the  American  workers 
revolution — have  been  warmly  greeted,  as  have  other  legal 
and  social  defense  initiatives  of  the  Partisan  Defense  Com- 
mittee and  cothinkers  internationally;  we  have  protested 
every  move  by  U.S.  imperialism  against  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can masses,  and  raised  funds  for  Nicaragua;  among  some 
layers  of  the  Communist  movement  in  West  Europe  we 
have  become  known  as  "the  Trotskyists  who  defend  the 
Soviet  Union";  our  forthright  championing  of  the  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan,  under  the  slogan,  "Hail  Red 
Army  in  Afghanistan — Extend  Social  Gains  of  October 
to  Afghan  Peoples,"  was  grudgingly  admired  by  elements 
of  the  Western  CPs  which  were  seeking  to  resist  the 
"Eurocommunist"  drift  toward  greater  social-democratic 
accommodation  with  one's  "own"  ruling  class.  Recently, 
our  offer  of  an  international  brigade  to  fight  the  CIA's 
mujahedin  "holy  warriors"  after  Gorbachev's  cowardly 
withdrawal  and,  when  that  offer  was  declined,  our  pub- 
licity and  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  civilian  victims 
of  Jalalabad  met  with  surprising  support  from  women  and 
from  Muslim  immigrants  and  other  minorities  in  many 
countries,  as  well  as  among  Stalinist  milieus.  Our  defense 
of  the  program  of  "permanent  revolution"  for  those  vast 
areas  of  the  world  deformed  by  imperialist  domination — 
i.e.,  that  the  proletariat,  independent  of  the  weak  and  cow- 
ardly bourgeoisie  and  counterposing  a  vision  of  social 
emancipation  to  the  ideologies  of  nationalism  (particu- 
larly the  nationalism  of  the  majority),  must  take  power  to 
achieve  even  those  democratic  tasks,  formerly  associated 
with  bourgeois  revolutions — has  won  us  a  hearing  among 
oppressed  national  minorities. 

Revolutionary  regroupments  on  the  program  of  Lenin- 
ist internationalism  are  the  means  to  resolve  the  dis- 
proportion between  our  small  forces  and  our  task.  The 
heirs  of  Stalin  manifestly  lack  the  capacity  to  defend  the 
Soviet  power,  of  which  they  have  been  simultaneously 
the  parasitic  defender  and  the  counterrevolutionary  dis- 
organizer  for  65  years.  Yet  to  the  same  measure  that 
they  have  brought  "communism"  into  disrepute  thanks  to 
the  crimes  they  have  committed  in  its  name,  they  have 
also  reduced  their  ability  to  manipulate  the  allegiance  of 
dedicated  pro-Communist  workers  throughout  the  world. 
No  longer  can  a  Stalin  and  his  half-dozen  conscious 
accomplices  wield  "monolithic"  parties  as  instruments  of 
class-collaborationist  treason  in  the  name  of  "building 
socialism." 

We  take  our  stand  on  the  authentic  communist  tradition 
of  the  Bolsheviks  who  made  the  Russian  Revolution.  We 
choose  the  communism  that  had  Lenin  as  its  greatest 
teacher  in  the  imperialist  epoch.  We  choose  the  com- 
munism of  Lenin's  comrade  Trotsky,  who  beginning  as 
early  as  1923  understood  the  main  lines  of  what  needed  to 


be  done.  We  choose  the  communism  that  Stalin  utterly 
betrayed  as  he  deliberately  destroyed  the  Third  Interna- 
tional. We  choose  the  communism  of  a  new  Fourth 
International  that  will  do  away  once  and  for  all  with  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  and  establish  a  socialist  soci- 
ety based  on  a  new  vision  of  the  continual  expansion  of 
human  freedom  in  all  spheres:  in  politics,  economics,  cul- 
ture and  in  every  aspect  of  personal  life. 

We  must  believe  that,  failing  sudden  working-class 
upsurge  against  the  conditions  of  capitalist  decay,  the 
reforging  of  a  communist  Fourth  International,  built  of 
authentic  communist  parties  on  every  continent,  will  be 
arduous  and  often  dangerous.  But  this  is  the  only  road  for- 
ward for  all  of  humanity.  Yet  as  we  seek  to  bring  this  pro- 
gram to  bear  among  the  world's  workers  and  oppressed,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  possession  of  the  technology  of 
nuclear  holocaust  by  an  irrational  imperialist  ruling  class 
foreshortens  the  possibilities:  we  probably  do  not  have 
much  time. 

But  experience,  not  least  bitter  negative  experience,  can 
also  be  a  powerful  and  accelerating  teacher.  We  had  better 
follow  the  precepts  and  practices  of  such  comrades  as 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Thus  we  could  cut  short  by  months  or 
years  the  time  required  for  the  necessary  rearmament  of  the 
communist  movement.  ■ 
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SPARTACIST 


Establishing  an  Interim  IECJ973-79 


The  Spartacist  tendency  arose  as  an  opposition  inside 
the  American  Sociahst  Workers  Party  (SWP),  opposing 
the  centrist  degeneration  of  the  SWP  in  the  early  1960s.  We 
fought  to  uphold  the  perspective  of  Trotskyist  proletarian 
revolutionary  parties  throughout  the  world,  in  opposition 
to  the  SWP's  uncritical  embrace  of  the  Castro  leadership 
of  the  Cuban  Revolution  which  uprooted  capitalism  and 
created  a  deformed  workers  state.  The  SWP  carried  its 
abdication  of  the  fight  for  revolutionary  leadership  to  the 
U.S.  terrain  when  it  abstained  from  active  intervention  into 
the  tumultuous  Southern  civil  rights  movement;  the  party 
embraced  the  rhetoric  of  "black  nationalism"  as  the  excuse 
to  evade  involvement  in  the  explosive  struggles  shaking  the 
U.S.  North  and  South  and  the  fight  to  break  black  mil- 
itants away  from  liberal-pacifist  and  vicarious-nationalist 
perspectives  and  win  them  to  the  revolutionary  socialist 
program  of  Trotskyism.  Our  principled  struggle  resulted  in 
our  expulsion  in  1963  (in  order  to  get  rid  of  us  the  SWP 
destroyed  the  democratic-centralist  organizational  norms 
which  had  governed  the  party  for  35  years).  Within  a  cou- 
ple of  years  after  our  exclusion,  the  SWP  had  consolidated 
around  a  firmly  reformist  appetite  fully  expressed  in  its 
popular-frontist  orientation  as  a  stooge  for  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Vietnam  antiwar  movement,  consciously  to 
the  right  of  the  heterogeneous  "anti-imperialist"  New  Left. 

We  immediately  began  publication  of  the  journal  Spar- 


tacist; the  Spartacist  League  of  the  U.S.  was  founded  in 
1966.  The  documentary  basis  of  our  early  history  and 
struggles  is  collected  in  our  Marxist  Bulletin  series.  From 
our  inception  we  understood  that  we  could  not  long  exist  as 
revolutionary  internationalists  within  the  confines  of  one 
country,  and  we  struggled  to  find  international  cothinkers 
and  collaborators.  In  1963  the  SWP  had  joined  forces  with 
Ernest  Mandel  to  found  the  "United  Secretariat,"  reuniting 
with  those  who  followed  the  revisionist  course  of  Michel 
Pablo.  As  members  of  the  SWP  we  had  opposed  this 
reunification,  and  for  a  period  of  time  before  and  after 
our  expulsion  we  seriously  explored  Gerry  Healy's 
rump  "International  Committee."  But  Healy's  claim  to 
stand  on  the  program  of  authentic  Trotskyism,  against  the 
Pabloite  revisionism  which  destroyed  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional in  1953,  proved  utterly  fictitious.  After  our  break 
with  Healy  in  1966  he  spun  out  on  an  increasingly  bizarre 
and  destructive  course  of  political  banditry.  We  persevered 
in  our  struggle  for  international  extension. 

The  events  of  May-June  1968  in  France,  which  shocked 
the  elitist  student  New  Left  into  a  recognition  of  the  revo- 
lutionary capacity  of  the  working  class,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  anti-imperialist  sentiment  throughout  the  world 
fueled  by  the  continuing  American  escalation  of  its  losing 
war  against  the  peasants  and  urban  masses  of  Vietnam,  cre- 
ated new  opportunities  for  us  to  win  youthful  radicals  to 


Organizational  Appendix  to  "Declaration  for  the 
Organizing  of  an  International  Trotskyist  Tendency" 


A)  In  the  period  until  the  first  international  confer- 
ence the  Central  Committees  of  the  initiating  sections, 
and  such  others  as  become  voting  sections,  will  jointly 
constitute  the  common  interim  highest  body  of  the  ten- 
dency. This  body  shall  carry  out  the  aims  and  tasks  of 
the  international  tendency  as  have  been  set  forth  for  it — 
including  organizing  the  discussion  and  preparation  for 
the  international  conference  and  in  the  interim  func- 
tioning as  the  international  leadership  for  the  work  of 
the  tendency.  This  body  shall  function  on  the  basis  of 
Leninist  organizational  principle  in  accordance  with  the 
Organizational  Resolution  of  the  3rd  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  and  of  the  Organizational 
Rules  of  the  initiating  sections. 

B)  A  resident  secretariat  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  members  of  the  interim  highest  body.  The 
resident  secretariat  shall  carry  out  its  work  on  behalf  of 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  interim  highest  body. 

C)  The  resident  secretariat  will  take  immediate  juris- 
diction over  the  main  and  relevant  aspects  of  what  has 
been  previously  the  largest  sectional  International 
Department,  which  now  becomes  the  principal  execu- 
tive arm  of  the  organizing  nucleus.  The  resident  secre- 
tariat is  charged  with  expanding  or  changing  the 
immediate  physical  location,  technical  apparatus  and 


facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  executive  arm  as  neces- 
sary for  it  to  effectively  discharge  its  tasks. 

The  resident  secretariat  will  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  continued  publication  of  the  public  organs  of  the 
international  tendency  in  English,  French,  German  and 
Spanish. 

The  resident  secretariat  will  also  assume  direct 
responsibility  for  the  organization  of  international  dis- 
cussion and  its  continued  publication  in  English  in 
International  Discussion  and  Information  Bulletins  for 
circulation  among  supporters  and  indicated  sympathiz- 
ers of  the  tendency.  Primary  responsibility  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  Bulletin  material  in  other  languages 
must  presently  remain  with  the  appropriate  national 
organizations. 

D)  Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  projected  first 
international  conference,  other  national  groupings  may 
become  voting  sections  by  decision  of  the  interim  high- 
est body,  provided  that  such  groupings  have  demon- 
strated agreement  with  the  common  principles  of  the 
tendency,  willingness  and  ability  to  accept  and  carry  out 
its  program  in  accordance  with  international  dem- 
ocratic centralism  and  have  shown  the  organizational 
capacity,  responsibility  and  stability  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tematic public  face  in  their  own  countries. 
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the  program  of  Trotskyism  internationally.  In  1973 
the  Spartacist  League  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
(SL/ ANZ)  was  founded.  By  this  time  the  SL/U.S.  had  also 
won  significant  new  forces  through  political  intervention  in 
the  radical  student  movement,  including  several  comrades 
with  real  foreign-language  capacity.  Our  expanded 
international  work  enabled  us  by  early  1974  to  win  some 
New  Left-derived  cadre  from  in  and  around  the  no-longer- 
very-"United"  Secretariat  (USec)  in  Australia,  the  U.S., 
France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Canada.  The  USec,  an 
unprincipled  conglomeration  of  reformists  and  impres- 
sionistic centrists  claiming  to  represent  the  "continuity"  of 
Trotskyism,  was  then  and  remains  today  our  main  interna- 
tional competitor,  a  real  obstacle  on  the  road  to  reforging 
the  Fourth  International. 

In  July  1974  the  "Declaration  for  the  Organizing  of  an 
International  Trotskyist  Tendency"  was  adopted  by  the 
Central  Committees  of  the  Spartacist  League/ ANZ  and 
the  Spartacist  League/U.S.  and  declared  to  be  in  force  fol- 
lowing concurrence  with  it  at  a  European  summer  camp  of 
the  international  Spartacist  tendency.  This  "Declaration," 
pubUshed  in  Spartacist  No.  23  (Spring  1977),  detailed  the 
programmatic  basis  and  international  perspectives  of  our 
tendency;  its  Organizational  Appendix,  which  we  pub- 
lish here  for  the  first  time,  established  the  interim  organ- 
izational basis  for  international  democratic-centralist 
functioning. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  "Declaration"  and  its 
Organizational  Appendix,  the  Political  Bureau  of  the 
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SL/U.S.,  at  a  meeting  held  on  17  July  1974,  voted  the  fol- 
lowing motions: 

"  1 )  To  acknowledge  that  this  document  is  now  in  force  and 
that  the  SL/US  is  subject  to  it,  and 
"2)  To  put  formal  ratification  of  this  document  on  the 
agenda  of  the  upcoming  SL  National  Conference. 
"Therefore,  in  light  of  the  above  motion,  to  transfer  out  the 
international  department  of  the  SL/US  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Executive  Committee,  including  the 
four  Spartacist  publications  in  English,  French,  German 
and  Spanish  and  the  International  Bulletins." 

The  Fourth  National  Conference  of  the  SL/U.S.  voted  to 
endorse  this  document  on  28  August  1974. 

The  "Declaration"  noted  that  "the  Spartacist  tendency  is 
now  actively  working  for  the  immediate  convening  of  an 
international  conference  to  politically  and  geographically 
extend  the  tendency  and  to  further  consolidate  it."  By  the 
time  the  first  delegated  conference  of  the  international 
Spartacist  tendency  was  held  in  August  1979,  we  had  estab- 
lished sections  in  France,  Germany,  Britain  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Australia.  Spartacist  No. 
27-28  (Winter  1979-80)  published  a  report  on  the  confer- 
ence proceedings.  The  conference  delegates  elected  an 
International  Executive  Committee,  thus  replacing  the  de 
facto  federated  lEC  established  by  the  Organizational 
Appendix  with  a  representative,  internationally  elected 
body.  This  elected  International  Executive  Committee, 
which  appoints  an  International  Secretary  and  Secretar- 
iat, is  now  the  highest  body  of  our  tendency  between 
international  conferences.  ■ 
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SPARTACIST 


FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  MARXISM 


Trotsky  in  1939-40: 
'The  lEC  Does  Not  Exist  " 


In  a  recent  major  programmatic  statement,  "Trotskyist 
Policies  on  the  Second  Imperialist  War — Then  and  In 
Hindsight,"  the  International  Executive  Committee  (lEC) 
of  the  international  Spartacist  tendency,  now  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist),  takes 
up  in  detail  the  political  program,  strategy  and  tactics 
elaborated  by  Leon  Trotsky  for  World  War  II.  Critically 
examining  the  work  of  the  small  Trotskyist  nuclei  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the  war,  this  doc- 
ument lays  particular  stress  on  the  disorientation  caused  by 
the  "Proletarian  Military  Policy"  (P.M. P.),  a  series  of 
demands  first  raised  by  Trotsky  in  early  1940  which  cen- 
tered on  the  call  for  trade-union  control  of  Western  imperi- 
alist military  training. 

The  lEC's  document  was  published  in  February  1989  as 
the  introduction  to  the  second  in  the  Prometheus  Research 
Series,  "Documents  on  the  'Proletarian  Military  Policy'." 
This  102-page  bulletin  adds  significant  new  material  to  the 
available  documentary  record  by  publishing  internal  doc- 
uments from  WW  II  Trotskyist  groups  in  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  two  polemical  articles 
by  Max  Shachtman.  It  can  be  ordered  by  mail  from 
sections  of  the  International  Communist  League  (see 
advertisement  page  31). 

Our  international  tendency  has  long  argued  that  the 
P.M. P.  necessarily  cuts  across  the  Leninist  understanding 
of  the  state  as  an  instrument  of  class  dictatorship.  The 
demand  for  working-class  control  of  military  training  for 
the  bourgeois  army  is  either  Utopian  or  reformist,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  escalating  imperialist  war  it  carries  with  it  a 
definite  social-patriotic  thrust.  It  was  the  publication  of 
articles  on  the  Trotsky ists  in  WW  II  in  the  French-language 
Cahiers  Leon  Trotsky  (No.  23,  September  1985),  recent 
material  published  in  the  British  archival  journal  Revolu- 
tionary History  (Nos.  3  and  4),  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  mem- 
oirs and  documentary  material  published  in  French  over 
the  last  decade,  that  provided  the  basis  for  a  new  review  of 
the  work  of  the  Fourth  Internationalists  during  the  war. 

Even  before  the  Fourth  International  was  founded  in 
September  1938,  a  Stalinist  campaign  of  assassination 
targeted  the  key  administrative  cadre  of  the  International 
Secretariat  in  Europe.  Leon  Sedov,  Erwin  Wolf  and 
Rudolf  Klement  were  all  murdered  in  the  months  before 
the  founding  conference.  In  August  1940  Trotsky  himself 
was  assassinated,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  hundreds  of 
Trotskyists  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  killed  by  both  imperi- 
alist repressive  forces  and  the  Stalinists.  In  the  light  of  this 
devastating  loss  of  cadre,  our  tendency  has  pointed  to  the 
failure  of  the  American  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  to 
take  international  administrative  responsibility  during  the 
war  (see  "Genesis  of  Pabloism,"  Spartacist  No.  21,  Fall 


1972,  and  the  speech  of  Jim  Robertson  at  the  27  August 
1974  Cannon  Memorial  Meeting,  published  in  Spartacist 
No.  38-39,  Summer  1986).  "Trotskyist  Policies  on  the 
Second  Imperialist  War — Then  and  In  Hindsight"  also 
stresses  this  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  SWP: 

"The  losses  in  Europe  and  Asia  underline  a  critical  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  SWP  leadership — they  were  unable  to 
take  on  the  leading  role  in  the  International,  a  responsi- 
bility that  was  posed  for  the  SWP  after  Trotsky's  death. 
The  SWP  was  the  one  section  which  had  been  founded  by 
cadre  who  came  over  as  part  of  a  faction  from  the  Com- 
munist International;  the  section  which  had  been  strength- 
ened most  by  close  collaboration  with  Trotsky;  the  sec- 
tion which,  because  it  was  situated  on  the  North  American 
continent,  had  the  most  material  resources,  a  large  mari- 
time fraction  and  thus  some  limited  ability  to  move  around 
the  globe  during  the  war.  Yet  they  did  not  see  themselves  as 
responsible  and  barely  kept  up  the  pretense  of  maintain- 
ing a  functioning  International  Secretariat  in  New  York. 
They  did  not  even  attempt  to  set  up  an  outpost  in  a  neutral 
European  country." 

Our  longstanding  position  on  the  SWP's  failure  in  this 
regard  is  given  added  emphasis  by  the  two  letters  from 
Trotsky  to  SWP  leader  James  P.  Cannon  which  we  pub- 
lish below.  These  letters,  one  dated  26  July  1939  and  the 
other  29  February  1940,  were  obtained  from  the  Trotsky 
Exile  Papers  at  Harvard  University.  To  our  knowledge 
they  have  never  before  been  published  in  English,  though 
they  do  appear  in  French  translation  in  the  Trotsky 
Oeuvres  published  by  the  Institut  Leon  Trotsky  (the  editors 
of  the  Oeuvres  have  been  able  to  include  material  from  the 
Exile  Papers  in  recent  volumes;  Pathfinder  Press  com- 
pleted their  14-volume  set  of  Trotsky's  Writings  in  English 
before  the  Exile  Papers  were  open  to  the  public  in  1980). 

On  the  basis  of  these  letters  we  can  say  that  Trotsky 
was  fighting  for  the  SWP  to  take  some  international 
administrative  responsibility  in  the  year  before  his  death. 
In  the  letter  of  26  July  1939,  Trotsky  proposes  that 
the  Pan-American  Committee  (PAC)  function  as  an 
interim  International  Secretariat.  This  Committee  had 
been  formed  in  conjunction  with  a  Pan-American  Pre- 
Conference  held  in  New  York  in  May  1938  to  help  prepare 
for  the  founding  conference  of  the  Fourth  International. 
Jan  Frankel  had  been  the  central  administrator  of  this 
Committee,  which  published  Clave  as  a  review  for  all 
Spanish-speaking  sections  of  the  FI,  but  the  Brazilian 
Mario  Pedrosa  took  over  responsibility  for  the  PAC  when 
he  arrived  in  New  York  after  the  Fourth  International's 
founding  conference.  Evidently,  from  this  point  on  the 
Committee  foundered  and  Trotsky  advocated  the  transfer 
of  Charles  Curtiss  to  New  York  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Committee  Secretary.  Curtiss  had  been  resident 
in  Coyoacan  as  the  PAC  representative  to  the  Mexican  sec- 
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tion  from  July  1938  through  July  1939.  The  "comrade  G" 
mentioned  by  Trotsky  was  Albert  Goldman,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  in  1939  following  Cannon's  fruitless  trip  to 
France  (see  Cannon's  report  in  SWP  Internal  Bulletin 
No.  10,  June  1939). 

In  February  1940,  at  the  time  of  Trotsky's  second  letter 
to  Cannon,  the  SWP  was  embroiled  in  a  crucial  factional 
struggle  over  the  Russian  question.  A  section  of  the  SWP 
cadre,  led  by  Max  Shachtman,  Martin  Abern  and  James 
Burnham,  had  bowed  to  the  wave  of  anti-Communism 
sweeping  petty-bourgeois  public  opinion  following  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  and  had  abandoned  the  military  defense 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Trotsky  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
fight  against  this  petty-bourgeois  opposition  in  the  SWP 
and  his  major  articles  and  letters  written  in  the  course  of 
this  fight  have  been  published  in  the  book  In  Defense  of 
Marxism.  The  factional  struggle  was  resolved  only  in  April 
1940,  when  the  minority  split,  taking  a  full  40  percent  of  the 
SWP  membership. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  Fourth 
International's  center  was  transferred  to  New  York  with  an 
interim  leading  body  composed  of  all  resident  lEC  mem- 
bers. Shachtman  and  his  supporters  had  a  majority  in  this 
body.  Throughout  the  fight  in  the  SWP  Trotsky  had  been 
concerned  that  premature  organizational  measures  against 
the  minority  not  obscure  the  necessary  political  clarifica- 
tion. Yet  it  is  clear  from  this  letter  to  Cannon,  as  well  as 
from  other  previously  published  letters  (see  Writings  of 
Leon  Trotsky  Supplement  1934-40,  pages  851-855),  that 
Trotsky  also  sought  to  prevent  the  Shachtman  minority 
from  using  their  formal  majority  on  the  resident  Interna- 
tional Executive  Committee  for  factional  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  leading  members  of  the  SWP  minority  ignored 
their  status  as  I  EC  members  throughout  the  fight — a  mark 
of  the  stillborn  nature  of  the  lEC  and  symptomatic  of 
the  political  decomposition  of  some  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

In  his  letter  of  29  February  1940  Trotsky  envisaged  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  hold  a  rump  "Pan-American"  Con- 
ference of  the  Fourth  International  in  Mexico  to  elect  a 
new  lEC,  in  conjunction  with  a  projected  visit  by  Cannon. 
Instead,  an  emergency  conference  of  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional was  held  in  New  York  in  May  1940  on  the  initiative 
of  the  United  States,  Canadian  and  Mexican  sections.  This 
conference  dissolved  the  old  resident  lEC  and  elected  a  new 
one  (see  Documents  of  the  Fourth  International,  pages 
351-355).  Yet  this  new  lEC  also  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  a  dead  letter.  • 

These  letters  highlight  the  tremendously  frustrating 
objective  situation  in  which  Trotsky  was  operating  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  It  was  obvious  that  the  imperialist  world 
war  would  bring  about  tremendous  revolutionary  oppor- 
tunities; but  with  the  Stalinist  purveyors  of  the  Popular 
Front  commanding  the  allegiance  of  most  of  those  who 
sought  to  be  communists,  the  scattered  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  Fourth  International — decapitated,  without 
even  a  functioning  international  administrative  center — 
were  for  the  most  part  in  no  position  to  struggle  for  leader- 
ship. It  was  this  overwhelming  disproportion  between  ends 
and  means  which  led  Trotsky  into  a  certain  amount  of 
political  disorientation  in  his  last  months,  giving  rise  to 
the  P.M. P. 

"Trotskyist  Policies  on  the  Second  Imperialist  War — 
Then  and  In  Hindsight"  points  to  Trotsky's  use  of  the  post- 


SWP  memorial  meeting  for  Leon  Trotsky,  New  York, 
28  August  1940.  James  P.  Cannon  is  seated  at  center 
stage. 


February  1917  Russian  Bolshevik  experience  in  elaborat- 
ing the  P.M. P.  as  particularly  misleading.  Proletarian 
"control"  of  any  aspect  of  the  bourgeois  army  is  only  pos- 
sible as  a  brief  episode  in  a  revolutionary  situation,  as  in 
Russia  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tsar.  A  situation  of  dual 
power  did  not  exist  in  any  imperialist  country  in  1940,  and 
the  small  parties  of  the  Fourth  International  had  not  been 
able  to  establish  the  kinds  of  fractions  and  propaganda  out- 
lets among  the  masses  which  the  Bolsheviks  had  estab- 
lished in  the  period  1912-14  and  later  as  war-weariness  set 
in.  It  was  this  important  preparatory  work  which  allowed 
Lenin's  party  to  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
workers  of  the  tsarist  empire  in  1917. 

Only  in  Vietnam,  a  country  where  the  masses  came  to 
class  consciousness  after  the  Stalinists  adopted  an  explicit 
policy  of  class  collaborationism  in  1935,  did  the  Trotsky- 
ists  have  both  the  base  and  the  opportunity  to  lead  the 
masses  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  stand  on  the  work  of  the 
heroic  Vietnamese  Trotskyists,  who  knew  when  to  move, 
leading  the  Saigon  proletariat  in  an  uprising  against  the 
Allied  imperialist  armies  in  August  1945.  It  was  the  perfidy 
of  the  Stalinist  Viet  Minh,  who  initially  welcomed  the 
imperialist  armies  and  arrested  and  executed  the  Trotsky- 
ist leaders,  which  enabled  the  British  and  French  armies  to 
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crush  the  uprising  and  reassert  (for  a  time)  their  colonial 
domination. 

*       *  * 

We  publish  both  letters  as  they  were  written  by  Trotsky, 
including  his  use  of  pseudonyms.  We  list  below  a  key  to  the 
names  used  in  Trotsky's  letter  of  29  February  1940  (names 
used  in  the  letter  of  26  July  1939  have  been  explained 
above). 

Smith  was  the  party  name  of  Farrell  Dobbs,  who  visited 
Trotsky  in  Coyoacan  in  early  1940. 

Fischer  was  Otto  Schussler,  a  leader  of  the  German  sec- 
tion, member  of  the  lEC  and  Trotsky's  secretary  in  Mexico 
from  February  1939  to  August  1940. 

Sam  was  Sam  Gordon  (also  known  as  J.B.  Stuart), 
assigned  by  the  SWP  to  be  administrative  secretary  of  the 
resident  lEC  in  New  York. 

Lebrun  was  Mario  Pedrosa,  nominal  head  of  the  PAC, 
and  Johnson  was  C.L.R.  James.  The  latter  had  remained  in 
the  United  States  after  having  been  invited  to  New  York 
from  Britain  to  participate  in  the  1 938  Pan-American  Con- 
ference, and  both  of  them  were  members  of  the  lEC  and 
supporters  of  the  Shachtman  minority. 

Gerland  was  Jean  van  Heijenoort,  who  served  as  Trot- 
sky's secretary,  translator  and  bodyguard  from  1932  to 
1939.  The  article  by  Gerland  appeared  in  the  May  1940 
issue  of  Fourth  International. 

Harold  Isaacs,  author  of  The  Tragedy  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  had  worked  with  the  Chinese  Trotskyists  dur- 
ing the  1930s. 

Cornell  was  Charles  Cornell,  who  was  at  the  time  one  of 
Trotsky's  secretaries  in  Coyoacan. 

These  letters  were  signed  for  Trotsky  by  two  of  his  secre- 
taries. They  appear  here  by  permission  of  the  Houghton 
Library  of  Harvard  University. 


July  26,  1939 

Dear  comrade. 

Our  international  organization  has  practically  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  assassination  of  Klement:  No  bulletins,  no 
press  service,  no  circular  letters — nothing. 

After  your  return  from  Paris  I  proposed  that  the  Pan- 
American  Committee  function  temporarily  as  a  substitute 
to  the  I.S.  I  proposed  that  they  publish  at  least  every  month 
a  bulletin  in  English  and  Spanish.  This  was  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  National  Committee  but  practically  noth- 
ing followed  from  this  decision. 

The  PAC  is  a  myth.  Only  after  long  insistence  from 
abroad  is  it  possible  to  receive  a  political  answer  from  the 
PAC.  It  seems  that  there  are  not  regular  meetings,  nor  reg- 
ular decisions,  minutes,  etc.  Who  is  the  responsible  secre- 
tary of  the  committee?  It  seems  that  nobody  is  responsible 
for  anything. 

From  the  letter  of  comrade  G.  in  Paris  I  do  not  see  any 
plans  for  publishing  the  international  bulletin,  etc.  Possi- 
bly in  Paris  and  Europe  generally  it  is  now  difficult  to  do 
something  of  this  kind.  The  more  is  it  necessary  that  the 
PAC  exists  and  acts. 

My  concrete  propositions  are: 

A.  To  fix  exactly  the  personal  composition  of  the  PAC 
and  its  responsible  secretary. 

B.  To  create  a  technical  sub-committee  of  three  young, 
devoted  and  active  comrades  under  the  direction  of  the 
responsible  secretary. 

C.  To  publish  in  the  name  of  the  PAC  an  international 
bulletin  in  English  and  Spanish. 

D.  If  possible,  transfer  comrade  Curtiss  from  Los  Ange- 
les to  New  York  and  appoint  him  as  secretary  of  the  PAC. 

We  have  not  the  right  to  lose  more  time  on  the  interna- 
tional field.  I  insist  on  a  prompt  regulation  of  this  question. 

Comradely  yours, 
Vaughan  T.  O'Brien 


February  29,  1940 

Dear  Friend, 

The  question  of  the  International  Executive  Committee 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  When  we  talked  about  the 
matter  with  Smith,  I  didn't  know  that  the  relationship  of 
forces  in  the  committee  is  4  to  1.  A  radical,  a  very  radical 
decision  only  can  save  the  situation. 

Fischer  is  writing  simultaneously  to  Sam  asking  for 
information  about  the  connections  of  the  lEC  with  the 
national  sections  especially  of  Lebrun's  connection  with 
Brazil  and  Johnson's  with  England.  But  this  request  for 
information  can  have  only  a  formal  interest.  The  essence  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  lEC  does  not  exist.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Pan-American  Committee — no  correspondence,  no 
resolutions,  no  bulletins,  nothing — zero.  The  new  chapter 
should  begin  with  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  neither 
the  lEC  nor  the  Pan-American  Committee  exists. 

The  re-establishment  of  a  leading  body  is  possible  only 
through  an  international  conference.  We  are  obviously 
unable  now  to  convoke  a  world  conference  but  we  can 
convoke  a  "Pan-American"  conference  even  if  not  too 
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complete.  This  means  that  we  must  begin  with  the 
re-estabHshment  of  the  Pan-American  Committee  and 
then  enlarge  it  as  far  as  possible  with  representatives  from 
non-American  sections.  It  is  the  only  way  I  see  but  this 
way  seems  to  be  sure  enough. 

I  heard  that  you  wish  to  visit  Cornell  briefly  after  the 
convention.  You  could  visit  him  with  one  or  two  American 
comrades  and  with  one  Canadian,  of  course  with  the  nec- 
essiary  mandate.  While  visiting  Cornell  you  would  meet 
representatives  of  three  more  sections  (German,  Mexican, 
and  Russian).  A  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  would  par- 
ticipate with  consultative  voices.  I  doubt  if  a  Chinese 
mandate  could  be  obtained  by  then.  You  will  have  three 
American  sections,  two  Europeans  with  a  deliberative 
voice  and  two  Europeans  with  a  consultative  voice.  Under 
the  given  conditions  it  would  be  a  good  beginning  (the  pres- 
ence of  a  Canadian  is  absolutely  necessary). 

The  convention  should  elaborate  a  war  manifesto  and 
appoint  a  really  functioning  committee.  The  four  Minor- 
ity members  of  the  present  lEC  would  then  be  condemned 
to  remain  what  they  are  now,  that  is  a  fiction. 

It  would  be  very  good  if  Gerland  (the  author  of  the  article 
"The  Algebra  of  the  Revolution")  could  receive  at  least  a 
limited  mandate  from  France  but  it  is  a  very  doubtful  pos- 
sibility. The  Belgians  seem  to  be  with  us.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  from  them,  if  not  a  mandate,  at  least  a 
declaration  of  solidarity? 

Are  you  in  permanent  connection  with  the  British  sec- 
tion? Do  you  send  them  your  internal  bulletins?  Have  you  a 


correspondence  with  them?  Do  they  really  support  John- 
son's attitude?  We  are  ready  to  write  to  them  from  here 
when  we  have  an  answer  from  Sam. 

The  British  Revolutionary  Workers  League  seems  to  be 
in  agreement  with  us,  at  least  on  the  Russian  question. 
They  published  "The  U.S.S.R.  in  War"  as  a  leaflet  and  sent 
it  to  the  author  with  a  friendly  letter.  Under  the  given  con- 
ditions you  should  enter  into  direct  if  not  official  con- 
nection with  them  and  send  them  the  bulletins  for  their 
internal  information. 

The  Mexicans  will  surely  disavow  Lebrun  as  a  Latin 
American  representative.  If  he  doesn't  have  direct  support 
from  Brazil,  he  will  remain  suspended  in  mid-air. 

Such  are  the  most  urgent  practical  steps  for  re- 
establishing the  international  leading  body.  All  these  steps 
should  be  centered  around  the  Pan-American  convention 
which  from  its  side  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
new  Pan-American  Committee  should  appear  on  the  scene 
with  its  manifesto  not  later  than  the  first  of  May. 

Such  are  the  suggestions  I  make  for  your  immediate 
consideration  after  a  discussion  with  Fischer. 

Comradely  yours, 
W.  Rork 
Coyoacan,  D.F. 

P.S.  What  is  Isaacs'  position?  If  he  is  with  the  Majority 
could  he  have  a  mandate  from  China?  Do  the  Chinese 
comrades  receive  the  internal  bulletins? 

W.R. 
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The  Russian  Revolution  of  October  1917  was  the  living 
vindication  of  Karl  Marx's  proposition  that  the  working 
class  was  to  be  the  gravedigger  of  capitalism,  that  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  to  be  humanity's  road 
from  the  realm  of  necessity  to  the  realm  of  freedom.  Work- 
ers around  the  world  saw  in  the  Soviet  republic  their  own 
future,  a  beacon  of  hope  amid  the  seemingly  endless 
slaughter  of  the  First  World  War.  The  imperialist  rulers, 
having  squandered  millions  of  lives  to  steal  each  other's 
colonies,  immediately  linked  arms  in  seeking  to  crush  the 
Russian  workers  state  in  blood,  unleashing  not  only  armies 
of  intervention  and  pogromist  White  Guards  but  a  torrent 
of  lies  and  slanders  aimed  at  justifying  violent  capitalist 
counterrevolution.  The  yellow  press  ranted  about  blood- 
baths  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Bolshevik  "national- 
ization of  women."  Meanwhile,  from  his  study  in  Ber- 
lin, Social  Democrat  Karl  Kautsky  beat  to  the  cadence 
of  the  imperialist  cannon  in  Siberia  with  polemics  de- 
fending "democracy"  against  Bolshevik  "terror"  and 
"dictatorship." 

The  Bolsheviks  fought  back  on  both  fronts.  Even  as  they 
organized  the  military  defense  of  the  new  workers  state, 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  defended  the  revolution  politically.  The 
slander  mills  of  the  yellow  press  could  be  easily  disposed  of 
but  against  Kautsky  they  aimed  trenchant  polemics,  The 
Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  Kautsky  and 
Terrorism  and  Communism.  They  understood,  as  Italian 
Marxist  Antonio  Gramsci  was  to  say,  that:  "In  the  polit- 
ical and  military  struggle  it  may  be  good  tactics  to  break 
through  at  the  points  of  least  resistance  On  the  ideolog- 
ical front,  however,  defeat  of  the  auxiliaries  and  the  minor 
followers  has  an  almost  negligible  importance:  on  this  front 
it  is  necessary  to  defeat  the  eminent  people"  ( The  Modern 
Prince  and  Other  Writings  [1957]). 

in  the  contemporary  literature  of  anti-Communism, 
Leonard  Bertram  Schapiro  ranked  as  one  of  the  eminent 
people.  Born  into  a  Russian  Jewish  mercantile  family  in 
Glasgow,  he  witnessed  the  first  years  of  Soviet  power  as  a 
child  in  Petrograd.  His  childhood  impressions  of  the  revo- 
lution would  be  "refined''  later  by  an  elite  public  school  and 
university  education  in  London.  After  an  early  career  as  a 
barrister  (and  a  stint  in  British  military  intelligence),  he 
became  a  professor  of  Russian  studies  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  By  the  time  he  died  in  November 
1983,  he  was  deemed,  as  an  obituary  in  the  Tory  London 
Times  (3  November  1983)  wrote,  "one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial scholars  of  his  generation  in  Russian  studies  in  the 
entire  non-communist  world."  Such  accolades  do  not  come 
lightly  from  this  mouthpiece  for  the  decaying  British 
Empire:  E.H.  Carr,  author  of  the  monumental  14-volume 
history  of  Soviet  Russia,  was  eulogized  by  the  Times  a  year 
earlier  only  as  an  "eminent  historian." 

While  numerous  CIA-inspired  hacks  churn  out,  as  Paul 
Sweezy  observed  of  one,  ignorant  compendia  of  every- 
thing wrong  anyone  ever  said  about  Marxism,  Schapiro 
brought  to  his  work  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Russian  lit- 
erature and  Marxist  writings.  He  applied  that  knowledge 


Leonard  Bertram  Schapiro,  1908-83. 


to  furthering  the  popular  misidentification  of  Com- 
munism with  Stalinism — its  blatant  lies  and  intimidation, 
its  opportunist  reversals  and  nationalist  excrescences,  its 
blood  purges  and  gulags.  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  (4  June)  recently  hailed  Schapiro  as  one  of  the 
"pioneers. ..  in  exposing  Stalinism — and  indeed  Lenin- 
ism— as  the  source  of  Russia's  misery."  In  numerous  books 
and  dozens  of  articles,  this  pioneer  Cold  Warrior  devoted 
himself,  fanatically,  to  providing  a  plausible  academic 
veneer  to  the  Big  Lie  of  contemporary  anti-Communism: 
that  the  Stalinist  police-state  perversion  of  "socialism"  is 
the  natural  offspring  of  Lenin's  October. 

In  a  preface  to  Theodore  Dan's  The  Origins  of  Bolshe- 
vism (1964),  Schapiro  acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  former 
Menshevik  leader  in  "trying  to  study  and  understand  the 
political  complexities  of  Russia  as  transformed  by  Lenin." 
But  where  Dan  came  to  conclude  that  Lenin's  October  was 
historically  progressive,  Schapiro  saw  in  it  the  beginnings 
of  the  evil  empire.  He  titled  his  first  book,  published  at  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War  in  1955,  The  Origin  of  the  Com- 
munist Autocracy,  and  laid  out  in  its  opening  and  closing 
sentences  the  thesis  he  was  to  hammer  away  at  for  the  next 
three  decades: 

"This  is  the  story  of  how  a  group  of  determined  men  seized 
power  for  themselves  in  Russia  in  1917,  and  kept  others 
from  sharing  it;  and  of  the  consequences  which  ensued . . . 
when  it  became  evident  that  they  enjoyed  but  little  popu- 
lar support  The  malignant  figure  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary, Stalin,  has  become  only  too  familiar  in  its  portrayal 
by  disappointed  oppositionists,  defeated  by  the  apparatus 
which  he  controlled.  But  it  was  Lenin,  with  their  support, 
who  equipped  him  with  the  weapons,  and  started  him 
upon  his  path." 

Schapiro  was  not  a  scholar  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
but  a  lawyer  for  counterrevolution.  Who  else  would  see  in 
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Massacre  of  26  Baku  Commissars  in  1918  by  British  army  of  intervention  during  Civil  War. 
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General  Kornilov  a  "left-winger"?  Schapiro  was  Big  Liar- 
in-chief  for  a  generation  of  Cold  Warriors  and  imperialist 
war  criminals,  epitomized  by  Reaganite  "Dragon  Lady" 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  whose  Jesuitical  rhapsodies  over 
"mildly  authoritarian"  dictatorships  against  "Communist 
totalitarianism"  were  marching  orders  for  death  squad 
regimes  in  Central  America  and  mujahedin  cutthroats  in 
Afghanistan.  Apprentice  rulers  for  imperialist  America  at 
Harvard  University  are  advised  to  read  Schapiro's  books  in 
a  course  on  the  Russian  Revolution  offered  by  Reaganite 
National  Security  Council  adviser  Richard  Pipes,  particu- 
larly if  they  want  to  "have  plenty  of  ammunition  to  fire 
back"  at  Trotskyist  defenders  of  October:  "So  next  time  the 
Young  Spartacists  want  to  strike  up  a  chat,  you'll  give  them 
more  than  an  earful." 

"Plenty  of  ammunition" — to  be  used  one  day  in  firing 
something  more  lethal  than  words  at  student  protesters 
in  South  Korea  ,or  starving  masses  in  Latin  America. 
Schapiro's  crusade  against  Bolshevism  was  motivated  by 
the  same  aristocratic  contempt  for  "the  mob"  which 
inspired  the  rantings  against  the  French  Revolution  by 
the  likes  of  Edmund  Burke  and  H.A.  Taine.  Listen  to 
the  dispassionate  scholar  of  Russian  studies  rave  how 
"the  mass  appeal  of  bolshevism  delves  much  deeper  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  mob  mind.  It  draws  response  from 
the  fear  of  freedom,  the  envy,  the  anti-intellectualism,  the 
chauvinism — in  short  from  all  the  characteristic  ambience 
of  mass  man . . .  with  his  own  mass  morality,  his  crude  egal- 
itarian and  levelling  aspirations  and  his  herd  paranoia" 
("Totalitarianism  in  the  Doghouse,"  Leonard  Schapiro, 
ed..  Political  Opposition  in  One-Party  States  [1972]). 

Now  listen  to  Taine  fulminating  a  century  earlier  on  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  by  "the  people,  that  is,  the  mob,  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  individuals  fortuitously 
gathered  together  upon  a  motion  or  an  alarm  and  trans- 


formed immediately  and  irresistibly  into  legislators, 
judges,  and  executioners.  A  formidable,  destructive,  and 
shapeless  beast  that  can  not  be  curbed,  it  sits  at  the  portals 
of  the  Revolution  together  with  its  mother,  the  baying 
monster  Liberty,  like  Milton's  two  specters  at  the  gates  of 
Hell"  (quoted  in  Paul  Farmer,  France  Reviews  Its  Revolu- 
tionary Origins  [1963]).  The  people — a  "shapeless  beast"; 
liberty — that  "baying  monster";  the  "mob  mind" — its 
"egalitarian  aspirations"  and  "herd  paranoia."  Here  is  the 
mind  of  the  anti-democrat  in  all  its  naked  glory.  For  Leon- 
ard Schapiro,  power  may  corrupt,  but  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  working  class  corrupts  absolutely. 

The  Schapiro  School  of  Falsification 

Schapiro  puts  the  revolution  on  trial  in  Her  Majesty's 
court,  donning  the  black  robe  and  powdered  wig  of  the 
barrister,  the  upper  crust  of  English  lawyers  who  have 
exclusive  audience  in  all  the  superior  courts.  The  barrister 
"is  not  answerable  for  anything  spoken  by  him  relative  to 
the  cause  in  hand . . .  even  though  it  should  reflect  on  the 
character  of  another  and  prove  absolutely  groundless," 
unless  "he  mention  an  untruth  of  his  own  invention"  {En- 
cyclopedia Britannica).  Esteemed  counsel  for  the  counter- 
revolution would  never  stoop  to  untruths. .. of  his  own 
invention.  Schapiro's  carefully  researched  work  was  also 
carefully  discriminating,  pruning  the  facts  to  fit  his 
premise,  presenting  half-truths  where  any  more  would 
injure  his  argument,  retailing  slimy  innuendos  and 
untruths  invented  by  others.  Simply  to  read  his  works 
alongside  those  of  serious  bourgeois  historians  like  E.H. 
Carr  demonstrates  this.  Leon  Trotsky  was  certainly  parti- 
san in  his  presentation  of  The  History  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  but  even  Schapiro  grudgingly  admits,  the 
revolutionary  leader  "does  not  apparently  attempt  to 
falsify  facts."  Schapiro  does.   For  the  ideologues  of 
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reaction,  who  seek  to  retard  the  tide  of  human  progress, 
truth  is  not  a  handmaiden  but  a  handicap. 

Schapiro  willfully  and  promiscuously  superimposes 
images  of  Stalinism  on  Lenin's  actions  in  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead. He  speaks  of  "rigged  elections"  and  "takeovers,"  of 
"manipulation"  and  "stage-managed  conferences,"  with- 
out so  much  as  a  hint  of  concrete  evidence  to  substantiate 
rigging  and  manipulation.  He  charges  Lenin  with  demand- 
ing "recantations"  from  Zinoviev,  Kamenev  and  other 
oppositionists  in  1917;  what  Lenin  demanded  was  not  that 
they  renounce  their  views  but  simply  abide  by  party  deci- 
sions. Helabelsthe  1922  trial  of  Social  Revolutionary(SR) 
leaders  a  "show  y-ial,"  conjuring  up  images  of  forced  con- 
fessions, glassy-eyed  defendants  and  outlandish  Vyshin- 
skyite  accusations;  in  fact  these  SR  leaders  had  openly 
engaged  in  numerous  counterrevolutionary  plots  and  had 
literally  ordered  the  trigger  pulled  in  assassination  attempts 
against  Lenin  and  other  Communist  leaders.  Moreover, 
they  were  tried  in  public,  with  their  own  choice  of  counsel. 

Schapiro  cites  an  argument  by  Lenin  against  the  Work- 
ers Opposition  in  1921,  falsely  claims  that  Lenin  equated 
them  with  the  Mensheviks  as  counterrevolutionary,  and 
then  asserts  this  to  be  the  birth  of  that  "form  of  syllogism" 
used  by  Stalin  later  to  argue,  for  example,  that  since  both 


Trotsky  and  Hitler  opposed  Stalin,  therefore  Trotsky  must 
be  a  Nazi  agent.  Only  "the  mind  trained  in  the  crude 
antitheses  of  the  marxist  dialectic"  could  swallow  such  Sta- 
linist amalgams,  chortles  the  learned  professor,  who  nev- 
ertheless manages  to  prove  himself  cruder  even  than  Stalin 
in  fabricating  them.  Schapiro  insinuates  that  Lenin  made 
conscious  use  of  the  tsarist  police  agent  Malinovsky  since 
"the  immediate  aims  of  Lenin  and  of  the  police  were  iden- 
tical— to  cause  the  maximum  of  disruption  and  disunity  in 
the  social  democratic  movement"  ( The  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  [I960]).  Again  on  that  hoary  lie,  to 
which  we  shall  return,  that  Lenin  was  a  German  agent  in 
World  War  L  Schapiro  oozes:  "If  the  Germans  did  indeed 
pay  them,  as  seems  very  probable,  it  was  because  bolshe- 
vik aims  coincided  with  their  own — to  knock  Russia  out  of 
the  war"  (Communist  Party).  One  might  note,  truthfully, 
that  Professor  Schapiro's  aims  fully  coincided  with  those  of 
numerous  Western  intelligence  services. 

The  reader  who  does  not  personally  investigate  his  many 
footnotes  (for  example,  Origin  has  771)  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  seemingly  logical  arguments  mar- 
shaled by  Schapiro  are  also  accurate.  To  examine  every 
omission,  half-truth,  insinuation  and  tendentious  argu- 
ment Schapiro  uses  to  weave  his  fabric  would  require  at 
least  a  book  in  reply.  It  is  enough  to  pull  out  a  few  central 
threads  in  his  logical  construction  to  tear  it  to  shreds.  In 
brief,  Schapiro  argues:  1)  that  the  "original  sin"  of  Stalin- 
ism lay  in  Lenin's  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  ( 1 902)  and  the  1 903 
split  with  the  Mensheviks;  2)  that  the  October  Revolution 
was  a  coup  d'etat  aimed  at  securing  a  "monopoly  of  power" 
for  the  Bolsheviks;  3)  that  in  the  period  1917-21  Lenin  pur- 
sued a  more  or  less  conscious  policy  of  eliminating  all  polit- 
ical opposition  outside  and  within  the  Communist  Party. 

1903:  Lenin  as  Party  "Dictator" 

According  to  Schapiro,  the  split  with  the  Mensheviks 
was  a  result  of  Lenin's  desire  to  be  "dictator"  of  the  party. 
He  portrays  the  "fundamental  difference"  between  Bol- 
shevism and  Menshevism  in  the  succeeding  years  in  Lenin's 
determination  "that  his  own  organization  must  be  pre- 
served in  disciplined  and  'monolithic'  form  whatever  the 
immediate  consequences"  as  opposed  to  the  Mensheviks' 
"growing  belief  that  the  revolution  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  workers  'as  a  class'"  ( The  Government  and  Politics 
of  the  Soviet  Union  [1965]).  Schapiro  claims  that  What  Is 
To  Be  Done?  counterposed  to  "the  idea  of  a  revolution 
made  by  the  workers  themselves. ..  one  made  by  pro- 
fessional revolutionaries,  the  party,  in  their  name."  This 
showed,  dixit  Schapiro,  the  influence  not  of  classical 
Marxism  but  of  Blanquism. 

But  Schapiro  is  nothing  if  not  erudite.  His  ceaseless 
researches  (among  the  rubbish  bins  of  early  Menshevik 
attacks  on  Lenin)  lead  him  to  point  to  the  Russian 
Blanquist  Peter  N.  Tkachov  as  "Lenin's  predecessor":  "it  is 
with  justice  that  Tkachev  has  often  been  described  as  the 
originator  of  many  of  Lenin's  ideas.  Lenin  himself  would 
later  closely  study  Tkachev,  and  insist  on  Tkachev's  articles 
as  required  reading  for  his  own  followers.  In  contrast.  En- 
gels  was  very  critical  of  his  views,  and  engaged  in  open 
polemics  with  him"  {Communist  Party).  Lenin  could  well 
admire  Tkachov:  as  against  those  who  saw  Russian  social- 
ism developing  organically  out  of  the  peasant  communes, 
Tkachov  recognized  the  necessity  of  revolutionary  action 
to  overthrow  the  autocracy  and  seize  state  power.  Where  is 
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V.I.  Lenin  and  Y.  Martov,  while  co-leaders  of  St. 
Petersburg  League  of  Struggle  for  the  Emancipation 
of  the  Working  Class,  February  1897. 

the  "contrast"?  The  oracle  has  spoken,  without  deigning  to 
quote  either  Engels  or  Lenin  on  the  question.  Yet,  in  one  of 
his  few  references  to  Tkachov,  in  the  selfsame  What  Is  To 
Be  Done?,  Lenin  was  explicit  in  "rejecting  an  immediate 
call  for  assault"  and  polemicized  against  an  opponent  who 
"zealously  imitates  Tkachov" — "while  an  original  histor- 
ical event  represents  a  tragedy,  its  replica  is  merely  a  farce." 

Engels  attacked  Tkachov  for  his  populism;  by  the  time 
Lenin  became  a  revolutionary,  Engels'  letter  was  already 
part  of  the  corpus  of  Russian  Marxism  (as  Dan  points  out). 
Tkachov  influenced  a  generation  of  pre-Marxist  Russian 
revolutionaries,  notably  Narodnaya  Volya.  He  looked  not 
to  the  development  of  proletarian  class  struggle  but  to 
voluntarist  action  by  the  radical  democratic  intelligentsia: 
the  revolutionary  does  not  wait  "until  the  current  of  his- 
torical events  itself  indicates  the  moment,  he  selects  it 
himself."  Can  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Lenin's 
writings  conceive  of  him  saying  such  a  thing?  To  offer  just 
one  counterexample:  Lenin  advanced  the  slogan,  "Turn  the 
imperialist  war  into  a  civil  war!"  But  he  made  it  clear  that 
"We  can  neither  'promise'  civil  war  nor  'decree'  it,  but  to  go 
on  working — if  necessary  for  a  very  long  time — in  that 
direction..."  (Letter  to  Shlyapnikov,  October  1914). 

Schapiro's  description  of  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  as  "in 
essence  the  whole  theory  of  Bolshevism"  is  overly  sim- 
plistic, ignoring  Lenin's  evolution  to  the  conception  of  the 
vanguard  party  and  the  material  basis  for  a  split  in  the 
workers  movement  caused  by  pro-imperialist  opportun- 
ism (see  Spartacist  pamphlet,  Lenin  and  the  Vanguard 
Party  [1978]).  The  1903  split  originated  over  the  issue  of 
party  membership  and  Lenin's  determination  to  have  a 
"hard"  (anti-opportunist)  majority  on  the  editorial  board 
of  Iskra.  Lenin  did  stand  for  the  organization  of  the  revo- 
lutionary minority — a  party  of  professional  revolutionar- 
ies— not  in  counterposition  to  but  at  the  head  of  the  broad 
masses  of  the  proletariat.  And  he  was  proven  right  in  this. 
Schapiro  of  course  hauls  out  Trotsky's  famous  anti- 


Bolshevik  bromide — that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletar- 
iat would  be  replaced  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  party,  and 
finally  the  dictatorship  of  an  individual.  Trotsky  later 
acknowledged  the  correctness  of  Lenin's  view: 

"I  thought  of  myself  as  a  centralist.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  that  time  1  did  not  fully  realize  what  an  intense  and 
imperious  centralism  the  revolutionary  party  would  need 
to  lead  millions  of  people  in  a  war  against  the  old  order." 
—My  Life 

The  fundamental  political  divergence  which  developed 
between  Menshevism  and  Bolshevism  centered  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  proletariat  should  ally  with  the  lib- 
eral bourgeoisie  or  the  peasantry  in  the  coming,  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution.  Though  it  was  only  in  1917,  with  his 
"April  Theses,"  that  Lenin  placed  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion on  the  agenda,  abandoning  the  call  for  a  "revolution- 
ary democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peas- 
antry," he  recognized  early  on  that  the  liberal  bourgeoisie 
could  play  only  a  counterrevolutionary  role.  Thus,  in  1917 
Trotsky  was  able  to  transcend  his  deep  differences  with 
Lenin  on  the  organization  question  because  his  perspec- 
tive of  permanent  revolution — the  proletariat  seizing 
power  at  the  head  of  the  peasant  masses — found  him  a  lot 
closer  to  Lenin  than  were  many  "Old  Bolsheviks"  who 
agreed  fully  on  party  organization  but  wanted  to  support 
the  liberal  bourgeoisie  in  the  form  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 

Our  honored  Court  historian,  CBE,  FBA,  chronicles  the 
political  conflict  between  Bolshevism  and  Menshevism  in 
the  period  leading  up  to  the  decisive  break  in  1912  as 
though  he  were  writing  a  high-class  gossip  column  for  one 
of  Britain's  ubiquitous  "tits  and  bums"  tabloids:  one 
squalid  wrangle  after  another  over  Lenin's  supposed  shady 
dealings  on  finances,  the  use  of  police  agents,  etc.  The  fun- 
damental political  questions  at  stake  simply  go  by  the 
boards.  Lenin's  insistence  in  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  that  the 
proletarian  party  had  to  be  "tribune  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple"— leading  the  fight  against  all  aspects  of  tsarist 
oppression — goes  virtually  unnoticed  by  Schapiro.  Lenin's 
struggle  both  against  nationalist  deviations  (the  Bund,  etc.) 
and  against  those  (like  Rosa  Luxemburg)  who  denied  the 
right  of  national  self-determination,  is  dismissed  in  two 
paragraphs  in  Schapiro's  Communist  Party.  But  facts  are, 
indeed,  stubborn  things.  Even  a  disingenuously  awestruck 
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Schapiro  must  concede  that  the  Bolsheviks  actually  car- 
ried out  their  program  on  the  national  question  in  1917:  "In 
insisting  upon  these  rights  [of  self-determination]  for 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  States,  the  Bolsheviks  were  defend- 
ing neither  Russian  self-interest,  nor  their  own,  but 
(possibly  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  foreign  pol- 
icy) a  question  of  principle"  (Origin).  Possibly  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  an  honest  statement  from  Leonard 
Schapiro,  Esq. 

1917:  Workers  Revolution  as  "Coup  d'Etat" 

To  read  Schapiro,  you  would  think  Russia  in  1917  was 
marked  by  something  akin  to  an  extended  parliamentary 
crisis,  a  failure  by  responsible  parties  to  agree  on  a 
common  policy  to  deal  with  a  tiny  gang  of  power-crazed 
fanatics: 

"What  was  widely  believed  to  be  an  attempted  coup  d'etat 
by  the  bolsheviks  in  July  for  a  short  time  united  all  the 
socialists  behind  the  government  and  against  the  bolshe- 
viks. But,  soon  after,  an  attempt  by  General  Kornilov 
(himself  a  left-wing  supporter  of  the  revolution,  though 
backed  by  right-wing  industrialists)  to  restore  order  by 
imposing  a  military  dictatorship  turned  the  tables.  The 
Provisional  Government,  forced  to  choose  between  what  it 
rightly  or  wrongly  regarded  as  'counter-revolution'  and  the 
bolsheviks,  jettisoned  Kornilov,  and  thereby  alienated 
those  remnants  of  the  army  which  might  have  been 
prepared  to  support  it." 
— Communist  Party 

Were  the  Bolsheviks  intent  on  a  "coup  d'etat"  during  the 
July  Days?  Lenin  and  Trotsky  denied  it;  Trotsky  devoted 
an  entire  chapter  to  the  matter  in  his  history.  Schapiro  of 
course  knows  better  than  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  they 
said.  However,  in  The  Bolsheviks  Come  to  Power  (1978), 
Alexander  Rabinowitch  writes:  "from  mid-June  on,  as  we 
have  seen,  Lenin  had  worked  with  energy  to  prevent  an 
insurrection  from  breaking  out."  Rabinowitch's  exhaustive 
research  of  Bolshevik  and  non-Bolshevik  papers  and 
documents  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  key  sections  of  the 
Petrograd  proletariat  solidly  identified  with  Lenin's 
program.  In  July,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  sought  to  channel 
the  widespread  popular  disgust  of  the  Petrograd  masses 
with  the  Provisional  Government,  and  particularly  with 
the  renewed  military  offensive  it  had  just  ordered,  into 
peaceful  protests,  recognizing  that  the  proletariat  at  large 
still  lagged  behind  the  consciousness  of  the  capital. 

The  stormy  period  between  February  and  October  was 
marked  by  dual  power  between  the  workers'  and  soldiers' 
Soviets  and  the  bourgeois  Provisional  Government.  The 
bourgeoisie  rapidly  showed  itself  to  be  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary force  Lenin  and  Trotsky  had  predicted  it  would  be. 
Enter  Schapiro's  "left-winger"  Kornilov  (backed  by  right- 
wingers),  who  wanted  only  to  "restore  order."  All  he 
wanted,  after  all,  was  a  "moderately  authoritarian" — as  the 
well-tutored  Madame  Kirkpatrick  would  say — military 
dictatorship!  "Revolutionary  order"?  The  Bolsheviks  rep- 
resented the  only  force  for  revolutionary  order  in  Petro- 
grad— soviet  power. 

Already  by  April  (as  Rabinowitch  noted  in  a  reply  to 
Schapiro's  critical  review  in  the  31  March  1977  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  where  Schapiro  calls  Kornilov  a  "simple 
soldier"),  Kornilov's  name  had  become  synonymous  with 
counterrevolution  in  Petrograd  for  calling  out  his  artillery 
to  be  used  against  demonstrating  workers  and  soldiers. 
Kerensky  "opposed"  Kornilov  only  after  furious  attempts 
at  cementing  a  bloc  had  failed  and  only  because  he  knew 
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Russian  Social-Democratic  Labor  Party  banners  in 
workers'  demonstration  during  1905  Revolution. 
Front  banner  reads:  "Workers  of  all  countries,  unite!" 

that  the  "simple  soldier"  would  have  hanged  him  and  the 
other  "socialist"  traitors  from  the  same  scaffold  as  the  Bol- 
sheviks. Substantially  under  Bolshevik  leadership,  it  was 
the  masses  (including  large  sections  of  the  army)  who 
stopped  Kornilov — without  the  need  to  fire  a  shot.  His 
"remnants"  literally  melted  away  in  the  face  of  the  mobi- 
lized workers. 

As  Schapiro  admits  elsewhere,  neither  of  the  alter- 
natives to  a  "Bolshevik  coup" — for  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  their  program  on  peace  and  land,  or  to 
crush  them  outright — was  really  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Why?  Because  the  Bolsheviks  represented  the 
aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  workers  and  poor  peas- 
ants. Schapiro  cannot  explain  this  because  he  denies  the 
conscious  intervention  of  the  masses  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory— all  is  reduced  to  "manipulation,"  "takeovers"  and 
"coups,"  while  "mass  man"  sits  passively  gazing.  Having 
rendered  the  July  Days  an  attempted  Bolshevik  coup,  he 
then  points  to  its  "failure"  to  argue  that  it  "belied  the  Bol- 
shevik claim  of  overwhelming  mass  support." 

Our  historian  graciously  gives  history  a  helping  hand  in 
"belying"  Bolshevik  claims.  Schapiro  never  once  even  men- 
tions, until  his  last  book,  77?^  Russian  Revolutions  of  1917 
(1984),  the  June  18  demonstration  called  by  the  official 
(i.e.,  Menshevik  and  SR)  soviet  leadership  in  Petrograd. 
Intended  as  a  show  of  force  against  the  Bolsheviks,  this 
demonstration  was  transformed  into  a  show  of  strength 
for  the  Bolsheviks  as,  virtually  to  a  man,  the  400,000 
marchers  carried  Bolshevik  slogans  opposing  the  Provi- 
sional Government — "Down  With  the  Offensive!"  "All 
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Power  to  the  Soviets!"  The  dawning  reaUzation  by  the 
bourgeoisie  that  Lenin's  "fanatics"  and  not  the  "responsi- 
ble" Menshevik  and  SR  ministers  enjoyed  mass  support 
among  the  workers  was  a  prelude  to  the  crackdown  the 
following  month. 

Schapiro  deigns  to  admit  that  the  Bolsheviks'  "reckless 
promises"  of  peace  and  land  played  well  to  "the  passions  of 
the  crowd,"  but  primarily  what  ensured  a  Bolshevik  vic- 
tory was  their  "singleness  of  purpose,"  their  "superior 
organization,  discipline  and  armed  force" — and,  of  course, 
their  "ample  funds"  from  the  German  Kaiser  {Govern- 
ment and  Politics).  Another  untruth  not  of  the  barrister's 
own  invention!  Schapiro  dusts  off  this  tsarist  slander  used 
to  justify  the  repression  of  the  July  Days  with  the  claim  of 
fresh  evidence,  citing  a  compilation  of  German  Foreign 
Office  documents  captured  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
(Z.A.B.  Zeman,  ed.,  Germany  and  the  Revolution  in 
Russia  1915-1918  [1958]).  These  documents,  writes  Scha- 
piro, "establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks were  in  receipt  of  German  instructions."  He  quotes  a 
report  by  Foreign  Minister  Kiihlmann  boasting — a  month 
after  the  revolution — that  what  had  enabled  the  Bolshe- 
viks to  build  up  their  propaganda  effort  was  "a  steady  flow 
of  funds  through  various  channels  and  under  different 
labels." 

If  you  read  these  documents,  you'll  also  learn  that  Russia 
was  supposed  to  have  a  revolution  in  January  1916, 
financed  by  the  Germans  at  a  cost  of  20  million  rubles! 
Zeman  himself  ridicules  talk  of  the  Bolsheviks  being 
"German  agents."  Even  if  Baron  von  Kiihlmann  is  to  be 
believed — and  there  is  much  reason  for  him  at  this  point  to 
have  been  claiming  credit  for  the  Bolshevik  victory — this  is 
the  only  statement  in  all  the  documents  which  says  any- 
thing more  than  the  not  very  surprising  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man government  threw  money  rather  indiscriminately  and 
"under  different  labels"  at  anything  they  could  find  in  an 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  Russian  war  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  documents  do  say  that  in  the  negotiations  over 
Lenin's  "sealed  train"  journey,  the  Bolsheviks  were  scru- 
pulous in  rejecting  any  possibility  of  German  political 
interference,  insisting  that  passengers  be  allowed  "abso- 


lutely regardless  of  their  political  opinions  or  their  attitude 
towards  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  war  or  peace." 
Naturally,  our  good  barrister  does  not  see  fit  to  mention 
that. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  completely  ignore  the  mass 
support  of  the  Bolsheviks  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution. 
Schapiro  explains  it  as  one  of  the  biggest  confidence  jobs  in 
history.  The  Bolsheviks  appealed  to  the  masses  on  the 
slogan  "All  Power  to  the  Soviets!",  but  "Few  of  them  real- 
ized that  the  Bolsheviks'  real  aim  was  a  one-party  autoc- 
racy" (Russian  Revolutions).  Once  again,  our  aspiring 
English  aristocrat  incisively  exposes  the  "herd  paranoia"  of 
"mass  man";  if  only  they  had  read  the  fine  print  first,  he 
oh-so-sagely  explains:  "Lenin's  writings  leave  little  doubt 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  had  no  intention  of  ever  sharing  power 
with  the  Socialist  Revolutionaries  or  Mensheviks  as  a  per- 
manent policy"  (Origin).  Which  of  Lenin's  writings?  Hav- 
ing culled  through  45  volumes  of  Lenin's  Collected  Works, 
Schapiro  manages  to  come  up  with  one — an  October  1915 
article  in  which  Lenin  argued  it  was  "admissible  for  Social- 
Democrats  to  join  a  provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment together  with  the  democratic  petty  bourgeoisie,  but 
not  with  the  revolutionary  chauvinists." 

Did  Schapiro  read  Lenin's  article,  or  did  he  leave  it  to 
one  of  his  admiring  research  assistants?  What  Lenin  is  say- 
ing here  is  that  it  would  be  inadmissible  to  have  a  coalition 
with  the  pro-war  chauvinists  committed  to  continuing  the 
imperialist  slaughter.  This  quote  in  fact  "leaves  little 
doubt"  that  Schapiro  lies.  And  it  is  substantiated  by  the  his- 
torical record,  which  Schapiro  tries  to  turn  inside  out.  In 
July,  it  was  the  Mensheviks  and  SRs  who  drove  the  Bol- 
sheviks out  of  the  soviet  and  underground.  Even  when  the 
Soviets  were  under  social-chauvinist  control,  the  Bolshe- 
viks never  voluntarily  abandoned  these  organs  of  the  pro- 
letarian democracy.  But  in  October  the  Mensheviks  and 
SRs  were  not  driven  out,  they  walked  out  of  the  Congress 
of  Soviets — in  order  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Kadets,  the  tsarist  officers  and  the  other  opponents  of  the 
proletariat.  Had  the  Bolsheviks  been  intent  on  a  one-party 
state,  they  could  have  easily  outlawed  their  opponents  right 
then,  when  the  SRs  and  Mensheviks  were  widely  despised. 


Schapiro  tries  to 
"disappear"  mass  support 
for  BolsheVil(s.  Here, 
over  400,000  Petrograd 
worl(ers  and  soldiers 
demonstrate  on  18  June 
1917  with  Bolshevilc 
slogans:  "Long  Live  the 
Third  International."  "Down 
with  the  counterrevolution! 
Down  with  the  ten  capitalist 
ministers!  All  power  to  the 
Soviets  of  Workers', 
Soldiers'  and  Peasants' 
Deputies!  We  demand 
immediate  convocation  of 
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The  Bolsheviks  specifically  invited  the  Left  SRs  and 
Martov's  Menshevik-Internationalists  into  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment; the  former  ultimately  accepted,  while  Martov 
chose  to  link  hands  with  the  Menshevik  traitors.  Negotia- 
tions were  even  held  with  the  Right  SRs  and  Mensheviks, 
who  showed  where  they  stood  on  "sharing  power"  by 
organizing  the  counterrevolutionary  "Committee  for  Sal- 
vation of  Country  and  Revolution"  while  provocatively 
insisting — with  more  than  a  little  chutzpah — that  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  be  excluded  from  any  coalition  government. 
Two  weeks  after  the  seizure  of  power,  Lenin  continued  to 
declare: 

"We  stand  firmly  by  the  principle  of  Soviet  power,  i.e.,  the 
power  of  the  majority  obtained  at  the  last  Congress  of 
Soviets.  We  agreed,  and  still  agree,  to  share  power  with  the 
minority  in  the  Soviets,  provided  that  minority  loyally  and 
honestly  undertake  to  submit  to  the  majority  and  carry 
out  the  programme,  approved  by  the  whole  Second  All- 
Russia  Congress  of  Soviets,  for  gradual,  but  firm  and  un- 
deviating  steps  towards  socialism." 

— "From  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
RSDLP  (B)"  (November  1917) 

Even  in  Westminster  it  is  practice  that  the  majority  form 

the  government! 

Red  Terror  and  White  Pogroms 

In  his  treatment  of  the  period  1917-21,  Schapiro  tries  to 
read  back  the  Stalin  blood-purges  of  the  late  1930s  to  the 
Bolshevik  regime  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Having  lost  the 
case  of  "The  People  vs.  Kornilov,"  Schapiro  takes  on  as  his 
next  clients  the  Mensheviks  and  SRs.  Rather  distasteful 
business  for  a  respectable  barrister,  but  then  these  were 
respectable,  anti-Bolshevik  "socialists" — rather  like  Her 
Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition.  Schapiro  tells  us  that  the 
Mensheviks  always  acted  as  a  legal  opposition,  while  it  is 
"at  most  a  half-truth,  and  a  misleading  over-simplification" 
to  claim  that  the  SRs  sought  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
regime  by  force  of  arms.  "The  socialists  were  not  elimi- 
nated in  1921  because  they  were  counter-revolutionary. 
They  were  described  as  counter-revolutionary  in  order  to 
justify  their  elimination"  {Origin).  In  fact,  to  read  Schapiro 
there  was  hardly  a  counterrevolutionary  danger  at  all — 
largely  "the  imagination  of  the  Cheka."  Imperialist  inter- 
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vention?  Why,  "it  was  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
munists that  the  first  British  landings  in  Murmansk  were 
carried  out"  {Origin). 

Soviet  Russia  in  the  four  years  following  the  revolution 
was  hardly  the  scene  of  a  parliamentary  election  race  in  the 
English  Home  Counties.  Fourteen  imperialist  armies  had 
invaded,  White  armies  ravaged  the  country,  massacring 
Reds  and  terrorizing  the  Jewish  ghettos.  The  front  lines  of 
the  counterrevolution  shifted  both  geographically  and 
politically,  as  sections  of  the  Mensheviks  and  even  the  SRs 
recoiled  from  blatant  support  to  the  White  terror.  At  the 
Eighth  Party  Congress  in  March  1919,  Lenin  explained 
that  the  "petty-bourgeois  democrats": 

"...do  not  know  where  to  sit,  and  try  to  sit  between  two 
stools,  jump  from  one  to  the  other  and  fall  now  to  the  right 
and  now  to  the  left  We  say  to  them,  'You  are  not  a  seri- 
ous enemy.  Our  enemy  is  the  bourgeoisie.  But  if  you  join 
forces  with  them,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  the  meas- 
ures of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  to  you,  too'." 

The  Left  SRs,  who  initially  supported  the  Soviet  power, 
not  only  quit  the  government  over  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  but  decided  on  a  course  of  what  they 
themselves  termed  "terrorist  acts  against  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  German  imperialism"  and  defense  of  such 
actions  "by  force  of  arms":  not  the  sort  of  thing  a  very  prop- 
er Englishman  would  ever  condone,  unless  it  was  aimed — 
against  the  Soviet  government.  In  July,  they  assassinated 
the  new  German  ambassador.  Count  von  Mirbach,  with 
the  aim  of  dragging  Russia  back  into  the  war,  while  armed 
Left  SR  units  took  Dzerzhinsky  and  other  leading  Bolshe- 
vik Cheka  officials  hostage,  attempting  an  ill-prepared 
putsch  in  Moscow  and  an  insurrectionary  rising  in  Yaro- 
slavl. Four  days  after  the  assassination,  a  Left  SR  who  was 
Red  Army  commander  in  chief  on  the  Volga  front  unilat- 
erally declared  war  on  Germany.  The  Bolshevik  response 
was  very  restrained:  a  handful  of  mutinous  Left  SR  Cheka 
officers  were  executed  and  the  Left  SR  leaders  responsible 
for  the  adventure  were  imprisoned,  and  generally  released 
shortly  thereafter. 

Around  the  same  time,  the  Mensheviks  and  SRs  were 
excluded  from  the  Soviet  Central  Executive  Committee — 
though  not  outlawed — and  even  this  measure  was  re- 
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General  Lavr  Kornilov,  a 
"left-winger"  by  Schapiro's 
standards.  Right:  Armed 
worl(ers  detachments  on 
their  way  to  crush  Kornilov's 
counterrevolutionary 
coup  attempt,  August  1917. 
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Putilov  metal 
workers  listen  to 
report  from  the 
Soviet  the  day 
after  the  seizure 
of  power. 


scinded  several  months  later  following  pledges  that  they 
would  forswear  counterrevolutionary  activity.  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  the  Mensheviks  had  hardly  been 
homogeneous.  Now  Martov  in  particular  served  to  pro- 
vide a  "socialist"  cover  for  what  had  become  a  shelter  for 
outright  counterrevolutionaries.  In  a  published  letter  to 
Martov  dated  April  1921,  Axelrod  still  maintained  their 
"moral  and  political  right  to  combat  the  Bolsheviks  by  all 
methods,  including  armed  force"  {The  Mensheviks  in  the 
Russian  Revolution  [1976]).  As  a  former  Marxist,  Axel- 
rod  at  least  acknowledged: 

"If  it  were  true  that  the  Bolsheviks  and  they  alone  are  prop- 
erly carrying  out  the  historic  mission  of  the  Revolution  in 
Russia,  as  the  Jacobins  once  did  in  France,  then  our  fight 
against  them  would  be  essentially  counter-revolutionary: 
it  would  be  our  plain  duty  to  join  their  ranks  and,  if  we 
acted  in  any  way  as  an  opposition,  to  do  so  in  a  cautious, 
loyal  and  constructive  manner." 

Counselor  Schapiro  sees  no  counterrevolution  and  hears 
no  counterrevolution,  but  listen  to  his  client — "essentially 
counter-revolutionary." 

In  neighboring  "democratic"  Georgia,  the  Menshevik 
government  was  a  bastion  of  anti-Communist  terror, 
outlawing  the  Communists  in  February  1918,  and  provid- 
ing a  beachhead  first  for  German  and  then  British  troops. 
Georgian  Menshevik  leader  Zhordania  declared:  "We 
prefer  the  imperialists  of  the  West  to  the  fanatics  of  the 
East."  Schapiro  hastens  to  note  that  the  Russian  Menshe- 
viks severed  organizational  relations  with  them — though 
not  until  December  1918.  Othe--  Mensheviks  participated 
in  the  Yaroslavl  rising  in  July  1918  and  in  the  short-lived 
White  government  in  Samara.  They  were  expelled — but 
only  months  after  the  Mensheviks  had  already  been  put  on 
notice  by  being  ejected  from  the  Soviet  Executive.  So  the 
Mensheviks  were  not  quite  the  pristine  virgins  presented  by 
counsel.  But  too  damn  pristine  for  Schapiro,  who  briefly 


removes  his  black  robe  to  castigate  his  clients  for  refusing 
"to  resort  to  anything  but  strictly  constitutional  means  to 
overthrow"  Lenin  (Origin). 

As  for  the  Right  SRs,  even  Schapiro  acknowledges  that 
they  were  involved  "in  many  of  the  plots,  conspiracies,  or 
other  anti-communist  activities  within  or  outside  Russia" 
(Origin).  While  the  Left  SRs  had  a  base  among  the  land- 
less and  poor  peasantry,  the  Right  SRs  were  the  party  of 
the  kulaks,  the  grain  traders,  the  professional  classes  like 
teachers  and  lawyers.  Only  a  month  after  the  revolution, 
they  participated  in  a  Kadet-inspired  rising  in  Petrograd. 
At  a  May  1918  conference  in  Moscow,  they  declared  for  a 
policy  "to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  dictatorship"  (E.H. 
Carr,  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  1917-1923,  Vol.  1  [1950]). 
Within  the  next  several  months,  the  SRs  assassinated  two 
Bolshevik  leaders  and  seriously  wounded  Lenin.  In  June 
1919  one  wing  of  the  paYty  finally  renounced  support  to 
armed  counterrevolution  ("outright  capitulation,"  grouses 
Schapiro)  and  split  away.  After  two  years  of  intimate  col- 
laboration with  bourgeois  and  tsarist  counterrevolution- 
aries, those  who  remained,  it  is  safe  to  say,  were  pretty  deep 
into  it. 

The  Kronstadt  Rebellion  and 
the  Ban  on  Factions 

By  1921,  the  imperialist  armies  had  been  driven  out  and 
the  Whites  defeated.  However  personally  painful  this  may 
be  to  Schapiro,  he  salvages  from  it  another  polemical 
weapon:  "That  the  real  reason  for  the  suppression  of  polit- 
ical freedom  was  neither  intervention  nor  the  civil  war  is 
evident  from  the  fact  alone  that  it  was  extended  and 
consolidated  only  well  after  the  end  of  both"  (Origin).  But 
if  the  immediate  military  threat  to  the  workers  state  had 
subsided,  its  situation  was  no  less  precarious.  The  country 
had  endured  seven  years  of  war;  the  best  elements  of  the 
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proletariat  which  had  made  the  October  Revolution  had 
either  died  in  the  Civil  War  or  were  running  key  aspects  of 
government  and  party  work,  while  what  there  was  of  an 
industrial  working  class  often  had  no  factories  in  which  to 
work.  The  economy  was  devastated,  with  production  at  a 
fraction  of  its  1 9 1 3  level.  The  peasants,  who  no  longer  faced 
the  danger  of  White  armies  coming  and  restoring  the  prop- 
erty of  the  landlords,  also  no  longer  felt  the  compulsion  to 
hand  over  their  crops  to  the  starving  cities  for  nothing  in 
return.  And  then  Kronstadt  exploded. 

Again,  Schapiro  tries  to  wipe  away  dirty  fingerprints: 
"While  emigre  organisations  were  certainly  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  overthrow  Soviet  Communist  rule,  there  is 
no  scrap  of  evidence  of  any  links  between  the  Kronstadt 
rising  and  any  of  these  emigre  groups,"  he  writes  (The 
Listener,  4  June  1981).  In  the  first  place,  the  Kronstadt  of 
1921  was  no  longer  the  bastion  of  revolutionary  proletar- 
ian consciousness  it  had  been  in  1917;  it  consisted  over- 
whelmingly of  peasants  in  uniform  and,  moreover,  those 
who  had  been  far  from  the  front  lines  of  the  Civil  War. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  direct  links  with  the  Whites,  this 
was  still  an  insurrectionary  takeover  of  the  key  garrison 
guarding  the  approaches  to  Petrograd.  But  White  involve- 
ment was  clear  even  at  the  time,  when  the  White  Guard 
organ  Obschye  Dyelo  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the 
rebellion  over  two  weeks  before  it  began. 

However,  by  the  time  of  Schapiro's  article,  there  was  a 
lot  more  than  one  "scrap  of  evidence."  Kronstadt  1921,  by 
Paul  Avrich,  an  anarchist  sympathetic  to  the  uprising,  was 
published  in  1970  (see  "Kronstadt  and  Counterrevolu- 
tion," WV  Nos.  195  and  203,  3  March  and  28  April  1978). 
Avrich  established  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  revolt,  a 


White  agent  stationed  near  the  base  reported  the  recruit- 
ment of  a  group  of  sailors  on  the  inside  who  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  an  active  role  in  a  forthcoming  uprising.  One 
Stepan  Petrichenko,  the  son  of  a  Ukrainian  kulak,  was  the 
key  leader  of  the  uprising,  the  author  of  a  resolution  which 
became  the  charter  of  the  insurrection,  the  instigator  cen- 
trally responsible  for  turning  a  protest  meeting  at  the  gar- 
rison into  a  platform  for  anti-Communist  insurrection. 
Petrichenko  had  "tried  to  join  the  Whites"  the  previous 
summer,  and  only  weeks  after  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed, he  openly  did  join  them  in  Finland.  Did  Schapiro 
not  know  of  Avrich's  book,  or  was  he  engaged  in  retro- 
spective "damage  control'? 

Kronstadt  erupted  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Tenth  Party 
Congress,  where  the  Bolsheviks  adopted  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  aimed  at  undercutting  peasant  unrest  by 
replacing  requisitioning  of  food  with  a  tax  in  kind  and 
allowing  private  trade  relations.  It  was  also  at  this  con- 
gress that  the  ban  on  factions  was  voted.  Schapiro  writes: 
"In  the  political  sphere  Lenin  was  faced  with  two  alter- 
natives. He  could  either  bring  about  a  political  recon- 
ciliation by  sharing  power  with  the  socialists  and  by 
permitting  freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion  inside  his 
own  party.  Or  he  could  ensure  the  monopoly  of  power  for 
the  Communists,  but  in  that  case  a  more  disciplined  party 
had  to  be  created,  in  order  to  enable  an  unpopular  minor- 
ity to  rule  in  the  teeth  of  national  opposition,  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  of  his  faith  and  past  practice  that  he 
should  have  chosen  the  latter  course  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  view  subsequently  put  about  by 
Stalin's  opponents,  such  as  Trotsky,  that  the  measures  he 
put  through  at  the  Congress  to  this  end  were  only  intended 
as  temporary." 

— Government  and  Politics 

Ever  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  the  socialist  revolu- 
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tion,  Schapiro  counsels  Lenin  himself,  advising  from 
the  vantage  point  of  hindsight — and  Whitehall — that 
the  Communists  had  an  alternative  to  the  monopoly  of 
power,  namely,  committing  suicide.  "Share  power"  with 
whom — emigres  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  people  who  had 
laid  waste  to  the  country  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  power  and  lost?  Even  Victor  Serge,  an  anarcho- 
liberal  who  ultimately  broke  with  Trotsky  in  a  "hue  and 
cry"  over  Kronstadt,  recognized  that  had  the  Bolshe- 
viks lost  power  in  1921  it  would  have  been  "only  a  short 
step  to  chaos,  and  through  chaos  to  a  peasant  rising,  the 
massacre  of  the  Communists,  the  return  of  the  emigres, 
and  in  the  end,  through  the  sheer  force  of  events,  another 
dictatorship,  this  time  anti-proletarian"  {Memoirs  of  a 
Revolutionary.  1901-1941  [1963]). 

In  the  inexorable  logic  of  revolution  and  civil  war,  as  the 
other  parties  rallied  behind  the  counterrevolution,  many  of 
their  working-class  followers  flocked  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Mensheviks  and  SRs  became  little  more  than  empty 
shells.  By  1921,  the  Soviets  as  multi-party  organs  of  work- 
ers democracy  had  for  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased  to 
exist.  In  effect,  the  Communist  Party  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Soviets,  its  tendencies  and  factions  reflecting  the  social 
pressures  and  programs  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
expressed  by  non-Communist  but  pro-soviet  parties. 
Schapiro  suggests  that  the  "Resolution  on  Unity"  passed 
at  the  Tenth  Party  Congress  mandated  Stalinist  "mono- 
lithism,"  outlawing  "freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion" 
within  the  party.  This  is,  simply,  a  lie.  The  resolution 
imposed  a  ban  on  factional  activity,  i.e.,  the  right  to 
organize  within  the  party  around  an  independent  platform 
and  to  stand  for  election  to  party  bodies  on  that  basis.  Even 
while  calling  for  dissolution  of  factional  groupings,  Lenin 
insisted  that  representatives  of  both  major  factions — the 
Workers  Opposition  and  the  Democratic  Centralists — be 
included  in  the  new  Central  Committee.  What  a  devious, 
uniquely  Leninist  way  to  stop  free  discussion! 

As  for  whether  the  ban  was  intended  to  be  temporary, 
let's  see  what  Lenin  said.  Lenin  made  it  absolutely  clear 
that  he  was  seeking  only  to  prevent  a  split  in  the  party  at 
that  critical  moment  when  it  might  threaten  the  very  exis- 
tence of  Bolshevik  rule  and,  thus,  the  workers  state.  Argu- 
ing for  the  Central  Committee's  new  power  to  discipline  or 
expel  its  members  "in  cases  of  breach  of  discipline  or  of  a 
revival  or  toleration  of  factionalism,"  he  nevertheless 
warned  that  "our  Party  has  never  allowed  the  Central 
Committee  to  have  such  a  right  in  relation  to  its  members. 
This  is  an  extreme  measure  that  is  being  adopted  specially, 
in  view  of  the  dangerous  situation."  When  Ryazanov 
moved  an  amendment  that  would  have  banned  "any 
election  to  the  Congress  by  platform,"  Lenin  was  even 
more  explicit: 

"We  cannot  deprive  the  Party  and  the  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Party  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  on  fundamental  issues.  1  cannot 
imagine  how  we  can  do  such  a  thing!  The  present  Con- 
gress cannot  in  any  way  bind  the  elections  to  the  next 
Congress.  Supposing  we  are  faced  with  a  question  like, 
say,  the  conclusion  of  the  Brest  peace?  Can  you  guarantee 
that  no  such  question  will  arise?  No,  you  cannot.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  elections  may  have  to  be  based  on  plat- 
forms  But  your  resolution  says:  No  elections  accord- 
ing to  platforms.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  power  to 
prohibit  this." 

Stalin's  subsequent  claim  that  the  banning  of  factions  was 
a  "precedent"  to  justify  crushing  inner-party  democracy  is 
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Jewish  workers'  self-defense  unit  in  Odessa,  April 
1918.  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  purged  Russia  of 
pogromist  Black  Hundreds. 

of  no  more  consequence  than  Schapiro's  claim  that  it 
was  evidence  of  Lenin's  dictatorial  ambitions.  So  Schapiro 
doesn't  believe  Lenin?  What  about  at  least  quoting  him  and 
letting  the  reader  decide? 

Schapiro  argues  not  only  that  Stalinism  was  a  logical 
outcome  of  Leninism,  but  that  "the  system  devised  by 
Lenin  could  really  only  work  effectively  where  one  man 
was  in  undisputed  command"  {Government  and  Poli- 
tics). He  depicts  the  Bolshevik  Party  as  a  hermetically 
sealed  apparatus  standing  apart  from  and  above  the  work- 
ing class — issuing  orders,  manipulating,  intimidating. 
Such  a  party  could  not  have  led  a  revolution.  In  his  reply  to 
Schapiro,  Rabinowitch  noted  "the  party's  internally 
relatively  democratic,  tolerant,  and  decentralized  struc- 
ture and  method  of  operation,  as  well  as  its  essentially 
open  and  mass  character"  {New  York  Review  oj  Books, 
9  June  1977). 

What  passes  for  "Leninist  organization"  in  the  eyes  of 
anti-Communists  and  Stalinists  is  not  democratic  central- 
ism but  Stalinist  bureaucratic  centralism.  Lenin's  party  was 
not  a  machine  of  unthinking  automatons  trained  to  believe 
that  the  reward  for  critical  or  independent  thought  was  a 
bullet  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Discipline  in  a  Leninist  party 
is  voluntary,  flowing  from  adherence  to  a  common  rev- 
olutionary program.  It  was  the  Bolshevik  program  that 
carried  the  day  in  Russia  on  25  October  1917.  This  is 
incoinprehensible  to  those  who  disdain  the  proletariat, 
anti-Communists  and  Stalinists  alike. 

Who  Was  Leonard  Schapiro? 

Schapiro  pronounces  judgment  on  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution according  to  the  standards  of  English  common  law. 
In  the  preface  to  Origin,  he  graciously  allows  that  the 
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Bolsheviks,  at  least  initially,  were  animated  by  a  "passion 
for  justice,  for  the  ultimate  Uberation  of  mankind,  for  the 
Utopia  of  the  future,"  but  adds:  "I  take  the  view  that  their 
passion  for  justice  was  bound  to  lead  to  disaster  when  once 
they  failed  to  see  the  need  for  reconciling  all  the  conflicting 
interests  which  will  always  exist  in  practice  in  every  state 
(whatever  Marx  and  Engels  may  have  said  on  the  subject) 
in  a  form  of  stable  legal  order." 

The  state  does  not  "reconcile  conflicting  interests,"  it 
defends  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class.  Schapiro  was 
well  aware  of  this,  whatever  he  said  on  the  subject.  Leonard 
Bertram  Schapiro  earned  his  CBE  (Commander  of  the 
British  Empire)  from  the  Queen:  he  was  a  witting  apologist 
for  the  English  ruling  class — not  the  young  and  vibrant 
Cromwellian  bourgeoisie  which  dispersed  the  Parliament 
and  beheaded  the  king,  but  the  senile  and  bankrupt  imperi- 
alist bourgeoisie  with  its  Peerage  and  its  Royal  Family  and 
its  murderous  empire  in  deep  decline.  The  "stability"  of 
England's  legal  order — that  best  of  all  possible  worlds — 
derives  from  centuries  of  rape,  pillage  and  mass  murder  of 
the  peoples  who  occupy  much  of  the  globe,  from  Ireland  to 
India.  English  "legality"  did  not  embrace  the  26  Baku  Com- 
munists murdered  in  cold  blood  by  British  interventionists 
in  19 1 8,  an  incident  which  does  not  sit  well  with  Schapiro's 
one-sided  account  of  the  Civil  War  and  therefore  goes 
unmentioned.  it  was  not  the  Bolsheviks  who  conspired 
behind  the  backs  of  the  masses,  but  the  Kerenskys,  the 
Kornilovs  and  their  imperialist  patrons.  The  counterrevo- 
lution prattled  about  "democracy,"  while  slaughtering 
Communists  and  Jews  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
Bolsheviks  openly  avowed  their  class  dictatorship  and  their 
class  terror  to  defend  the  revolution. 

For  Leonard  Schapiro,  any  "comparison  between  the 
communist  bureaucracy  and  that  of  imperial  Russia  was 
unfair  to  the  old  regime,  in  which  some  elements  of  legal 
order  and  of  restraint  over  the  executive  had  already  begun 
to  take  root"  {Communist  Party).  To  him  the  White  gen- 
eral Denikin  was  a  man  of  "personal  integrity,"  Kolchak  "a 
man  of  complete  integrity,"  Kerensky's  policies  were  "dic- 
tated by  principle,"  the  Kornilovite  adventurer  Savinkov 
was  a  "romantic  patriot"  and  Kornilov  himself  a  "simple 
soldier."  When  Stolypin,  the  author  of  the  counterrev- 
olutionary terror  following  the  1905  Revolution,  rigged 
elections  (by  Schapiro's  admission),  we  hear  no  outrage, 
only  a  dismissive  "whatever  one's  view  of  Stolypin's 
methods."  When  socialists  were  tried  under  the  tsar,  "in 
secret,  the  evidence  adduced  included  that  of  a  police 
informer  and  was  in  part  manufactured,  and  the  sentences 
were  severe,"  we  hear  no  denunciations  of  "show  trials" 
{Communist  Party). 

Had  Schapiro's  "romantic  patriots"  and  "men  of 
integrity"  seized  Petrograd  in  1919,  his  family  might  well 
have  met  the  same  horrible  fate  suffered  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Jews  at  the  hands  of  White  pogromists  like 
Wrangel,  Denikin  and  the  Ukrainian  Petliura.  If  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  was  a  beacon  to  the  world's  exploited  and 
oppressed,  it  was  particularly  so  for  the  Jews  of  East 
Europe.  The  revolution  opened  the  portals  of  emancipa- 
tion to  this  people  whose  existence  had  been  defined  by  the 
tsarist  knout  and  the  Black  Hundreds'  cry  of  "Beat  the 
Yids!"  Nor  is  it  an  accident  that  Jews  constituted  a  dispro- 
portionate element  in  the  revolutionary  movement.  The 
Bolshevik  program  of  revolutionary  internationalism 
provided  a  magnet  of  attraction  to  a  people  without  a 


homeland.  And,  in  its  victory,  it  created  a  state  whose 
foundations  were  inherently  internationalist. 

Why  would  a  scion  of  a  St.  Petersburg  Jewish  family 
support  pogromist  reactionaries?  It  was  of  little  concern  to  - 
a  Leonard  Schapiro  that  "lower-class"  Jews  perished  at  the 
hands  of  White  reactionaries  in  Russia  and  Poland  so  long 
as  he — and  his  capital — could  find  sanctuary  in  England. 
He  saw  himself  in  the  mold  of  the  Rothschilds,  whose 
financial  empire  saved  them  from  the  gas  chambers  to 
which  millions  of  other  Jews  were  consigned.  Schapiro 
consciously  loathed  internationalism.  His  first  loyalty  was 
to  capital.  When  the  question  of  communism  vs.  fascism 
was  posed  with  razor  sharpness,  people  like  Kim  Philby 
and  Donald  Maclean  went  one  way,  becoming  traitors  to 
their  class  and  heroes  to  the  proletariat,  while  Schapiro 
went  the  other,  becoming  an  even  more  groveling  servant 
of  the  English  aristocracy. 

As  "an  undergraduate  and  for  some  time  after,"  i.e.,  in  ' 
the  period  of  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  as  he  recalled  in  "My 
Fifty  Years  of  Social  Science"  (1980),  he  underwent  a 
"Neigung  [inclination]  to  the  Right."  This  ever-so-kindly 
professor  who  wrings  his  hands  over  "totalitarianism" 
unswervingly  insisted  that  "the  first  requirement  of  a 
civilized  society  is  order."  You  can  almost  feel  the  arm 
stiffening,  ready  to  rise  in  salute.  But,  wait — Schapiro  had 
a  problem  with  Hitler.  Hitler  combined  "the  worst  aspects 
of  mass  democracy" — Hitler  the  democrat! — "with  a 
pseudo-elitist  political  doctrine."  Only  pseudo-elitisV. 
Schapiro,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  elitist,  convinced 
that  "the  achievements  of  human  culture  are  always  pro- 
duced by  an  elite. . .  and  that  the  preservation  of  this  elite  is 
more  important  for  human  values  than  social  and 
economic  equality."  No,  Leonard  Schapiro  did  not  go  half- 
way when  it  came  to  elitism!  Indeed,  he  could  tell  you  that 
the  level  of  "human  culture  was  directly  related  to  the  rise 
or  decline  of  the  best  breeding"  in  the  "leading  families." 
This  parvenu  aristocrat  never  came  to  terms  with  the  bour- 
geois revolutions  of  the  18th  century,  much  less  the  prole- 
tarian revolution  of  the  20th! 

Schapiro's  loaded,  biased  account  of  Bolshevism  was 
crafted  knowingly.  He  was  a  professorial  disseminator  of 
"disinformation,"  a  training  he  acquired  not  only  in  the 
courtroom  and  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room.  His 
"introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Soviet  Union"  came  as  a 
British  intelligence  officer  in  Germany  assessing  Soviet  mil- 
itary strength  in  the  brief  interregnum  between  World  War 
II  and  the  first  Cold  War.  How  many  Nazi  mass  murderers 
did  Schapiro's  intelligence  unit  channel  through  the  "rat 
line"  to  continue  their  crusade  against  "Jew-Bolshevism" 
for  the  "democratic"  West?  For  Schapiro,  the  Nuremberg 
trial  of  Nazi  war  criminals  was  an  "appalling  travesty," 
because  the  Soviets  were  not  in  the  dock — "a  tacit 
acceptance  by  the  Western  powers"  of  "the  grim  record  of 
the  Soviet  Union."  He  set  out  to  stiffen  the  spines  of  those 
leaders  of  Western  imperialism  who  were  tempted  to  treat 
with  the  Soviet  "evil  empire": 

"This  illusion  that  at  bottom  the  Soviet  Union  is  reason- 
able and  basically  motivated  by  the  same  aims  as  the  West- 
ern nations — such  as  security,  extension  of  its  influence, 
trade  and  co-operation — persists  to  this  day,  and  has  at 
times  influenced  US  or  British  policy.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  dangerous  illusion  that  Western  statesmen  can  suf- 
fer from — " 

How  inspiring  Schapiro  must  have  found  Winston  Chur- 
chill's tirade  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  NATO  pact: 
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Bolshevik  leaders  Lenin  and  Trotsky  stand  among 
soldiers  sent  to  suppress  Kronstadt  mutiny  in  March 
1921.  Mutiny  leaders  were  linked  to  White  Guard 
counterrevolutionaries. 

"The  failure  to  strangle  bolshevism  at  its  birth  and  to  bring 
Russia,  then  prostrate,  by  one  means  or  another,  into  the 
general  democratic  system  lies  heavy  upon  us  today."  It 
was  to  the  aim  of  reversing  that  "failure"  that  Leonard 
Schapiro  devoted  his  wretched  life. 

Reforge  World  Bolshevism! 

Schapiro  reserves  his  last  poisoned  arrow  for  Leon 
Trotsky:  "Objectively,  as  the  communists  would  say,  the 
posthumous  voice  of  Trotsky  is  really  that  of  Stalin — 
malgre  lui  [in  spite  of  himself]"  ("Trotsky,  As  He  Really 
Was"  [1982]).  He  rails  that  Trotsky's  "blatant  hypocrisy 
and  dishonesty  are  matched  only  by  Lenin's  demagogy," 
denounces  "Trotsky's  repeated  compromises  with  an  evil 
system  and  men  before  1927,"  and  argues  that  it  was  Trot- 
sky who  first  defined  the  function  of  Communists  to  be 
obedient  and  unthinking.  His  "evidence"?  Trotsky's  appeal 
to  Lenin  from  the  Civil  War  front  in  1918  to  "Send  me 
Communists  who  know  how  to  obey."  Having  denounced 
Lenin  for  his  intolerance,  Schapiro  paradoxically  lauds 
Bukharin  as  one  of  Lenin's  "closest  followers,"  who 
"regarded  the  duty  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  between 
social  classes. .  .as  pavamounC  (Govemmeni  and  Politics). 

The  paradox  is  superficial.  In  inviting  the  kulaks  to 
"enrich  themselves,"  Bukharin  had  become,  objectively, 
the  standard-bearer  of  capitalist  restoration.  The  genuine 


continuity  of  Lenin's  Bolshevism  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Trotskyist  Left  Opposition.  Schapiro  simply  dismisses 
Trotsky's  programmatic  struggle  against  bureaucratism 
and  "socialism  in  one  country."  He  claims  that  already  with 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  Lenin  had  propounded  "social- 
ism in  one  country."  and  that  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  in  1921  not  only  "sounded  the 
retreat  from  world  revolution"  but  strengthened  its  disci- 
plinary powers  in  order  to  purge  "dissident  left-wingers." 
Trotsky  "rescued  Stalin  from  defeat"  in  1923  for  fear  that 
without  the  "Gensek"  the  strong  centralized  party  appara- 
tus might  flounder. 

In  1923,  there  was  no  way  Trotsky,  nor  probably  even 
Stalin  himself,  could  anticipate  the  full  significance  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  bureaucracy  and  where  it  would  lead. 
We  think  in  hindsight  that  Trotsky  should  have  fought 
harder,  earlier,  but  what  he  was  fighting  for  was  com- 
munism— and  that's  why  Schapiro  loathes  him  so  vio- 
lently. Trotsky  went  on  to  fight  the  programmatic  issues  as 
they  arose,  in  defense  of  party  democracy,  for  planned 
industrialization  and  voluntary  collectivization,  against 
the  capitulations  and  betrayals  in  the  name  of  "socialism  in 
one  country."  And,  when  it  became  clear  that  only  civil  war 
measures  could  remove  the  bureaucracy,  he  advanced  the 
program  of  proletarian  political  revolution.  That  remains 
the  answer  to  the  Stalinist  degeneration  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Within  the  context  of  the  struggle  for  international 
socialism,  there  is  no  other. 

The  "democratic  socialist"  alternative  to  Leninism  which 
Schapiro  claimed  that  Menshevism  represented  was  ulti- 
mately denied  even  by  the  Menshevik  Dan.  Though  never 
reconciled  to  Leninism,  Dan  acknowledged  before  his 
death  (in  The  Origins  of  Bolshevism)  that  by  the  time  of  the 
revolution  Menshevism  had  degenerated  into  "democratic 
reformism,"  prepared  "by  its  principled  refusal  to  struggle 
for  power  against  the  bourgeoisie,  and  hence  also  by  its 
inner  reconciliation  with  the  'abridged'  formulae  of  democ- 
racy." On  the  other  hand,  he  acknowledged  Bolshevism 
"not  as  an  accidental  phenomenon. ..  that  interrupted  the 
liberating  struggle,  which  had  been  going  on  for  decades,  of 
the  Russian  intelligentsia,  working-class  and  people  as  a 
whole,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  natural  product  of  that 
struggle  and  an  historically  inevitable  stage  on  the  road  to 
its  consummation." 

Schapiro's  thesis  that  Leninism  is  ultimately  guilty  for 
the  crimes  of  Stalinism  has  found  a  pervasive  echo  among 
Soviet  intellectuals  today.  They  likewise  join  in  denounc- 
ing Trotsky  as  "another  Stalin"  while  looking  to  Bukharin 
as  the  "humane"  face  of  Communism.  They  would  do  well 
to  ponder  the  ideological  company  they  keep. 

If  nothing  else,  Schapiro  makes  it  clear  through  his  views 
and  through  his  writings  that  prerevolutionary  Russia 
faced  only  two  alternatives:  a  continuation  of  tsarist 
reaction — whether  under  a  Nicholas  II  or  a  Kornilov — and 
Bolshevism.  In  the  words  of  Rosa  Luxemburg,  the  choice 
was  socialism  or  barbarism.  Today  the  choice  facing  all  of 
humanity  is  international  socialist  revolution  or  nuclear 
annihilation.  The  decisive  battles  will  be  fought  out  under 
the  banners  of  communism  and  anti-communism.  Leon- 
ard Schapiro  was  a  willful  and  calculating  apologist  for 
a  dying  system,  a  system  based  on  sa\agery  and  lies. 
The  future  of  humanity  lies  with  the  struggle  to  reforge 
Trotsky's  Fourth  International,  the  continuity  of  Lenin's 
Bolshevism.  ■ 
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Political  Bandits... 

(continued  from  page  2) 

issue  of  their  newspaper  Workers  News.  The  WIL  is  the 
only  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  implosion  of  Healy's  Work- 
ers Revolutionary  Party  (there  are  currently  at  least  seven 
publishing  journals  in  Britain)  to  have  made  the  report 
available  to  the  international  workers  movement.  Inter- 
ested readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  can 
order  one  directly  from  the  WIL  (1/17  Meredith  Street, 
London  ECIR  OAE,  England). 

From  the  time  Gerry  Healy's  Workers  Revolutionary 
Party  (WRP)  imploded  spectacularly  in  the  fall  of  1985 
(see  "Healyism  Implodes,"  Spartacist  No.  36-37,  Winter 
1985-86),  it  has  been  clear  that  none  of  the  myriad  cliques 
and  tendencies  which  spun  out  of  it  were  interested  in  a  real 
reckoning  with  the  WRP's  despicable  record  of  political 
banditry.  For  20  years  the  Healy  cult,  with  a  brutal  internal 
regime  held  together  by  mind-numbing  "dialectical" 
mumbo-jumbo,  violence  and  security  fetishism,  was  a  mill 
for  the  cynical  destruction  of  those  leftists  who  made  the 
mistake  of  joining  it.  Healy  was  infamous  for  his  capacity 
for  wild  swings  in  political  line  in  pursuit  of  egregious  and 
often  mutually  contradictory  opportunist  appetites.  (In 
"Wohlforth  Terminated,"  Workers  Vanguard  ^o.  61,  31 
January  1975,  we  cited  the  Healyites'  high-turnover  opera- 
tion in  lumpen  youth  milieus  as  the  political  context  for 
their  programmatic  oscillations  in  the  early  1970s.)  By  the 
late  1970s  the  WRP  had  become  shameless  apologists  for 
Near  Eastern  dictators  and  oil  sheikdoms.  But  to  the  extent 
that  the  Healyites  had  a  coherent  political  core  they  were 
cringing  legalist/ Labourite  economists  and  virulently  anti- 
Soviet  in  concrete  program.  Those  who  had  stuck  it  out  for 
years  with  Healy,  through  every  twist,  turn  and  betrayal, 
could  not  be  expected  to  function  very  differently  without 
him. 

Soon  after  the  implosion  the  dubious  David  North,  who 
came  to  replace  Tim  Wohlforth  as  leader  of  the  tiny  Amer- 
ican Workers  League  in  1976,  stepped  into  Healy's  mis- 
shapen shoes  as  lider  mdximo  of  the  WRP's  "International 
Committee"  (ICJf^North  claimed  the  allegiance  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Sri  Lankan  IC  sections,  the  majority  of  the  Aus- 
tralian section  led  by  Nick  Beams,  and  a  minority  of  the  old 
WRP  under  David  Hyland.  North  expelled  the  rump  of  the 
post-Healy  WRP  led  by  Cliff  Slaughter,  which  retained  in 
its  international  orbit  only  a  minority  of  the  old  Australian 
IC  led  by  Phil  Sandford. 

The  Northite  IC  has  clung  to  every  despicable  hallmark 
of  Healyism,  from  the  use  of  the  capitalist  cops  and  courts 
against  opponents  in  the  workers  movement,  to  the 
"Security  and  the  Fourth  International"  slander  campaign 
against  leaders  of  the  American  Socialist  Workers  Party 
(SWP),  who  the  IC  claims  are  and  were  (even  in  Trotsky's 
time!)  agents  of  the  capitalist  and  Stalinist  secret  police. 
Not  only  does  the  shadowy  North,  who  won  his  spurs  in  the 
Healyite  organization  as  mouthpiece  for  "Security  and  the 
Fourth  International,"  continue  to  retail  the  Stalinist  slan- 
der that  Trotsky  was  killed  "by  his  own  people,"  but  his 
organization  has  made  its  sinister  efforts  to  aid  the  Ameri- 
can capitalist  state  in  railroading  SWP  member  Mark 
Curtis  on  phony  rape  charges  into  its  chief  international 
activity  (see  "The  Workers  League  and  Mark  Curtis," 
Workers  Vanguard  No.  480,  23  June  1989). 


From  the  time  the  old  WRP  started  up  its  subsidized 
daily  News  Line  in  May  1976,  its  pages  full  of  uncritical 
adulation  of  the  Libyan  dictator  Muammar  Qaddafi,  it  was 
clear  that  Healy's  organization  was  on  the  take  from  the 
Libyan  regime.  Slaughter's  rump  WRP  was  forced  to 
admit  as  much  in  the  aftermath  of  the  implosion,  and 
with  the  membership  clamoring  for  the  truth,  an  Interna- 
tional Committee  Control  Commission  was  convened  to 
investigate.  The  Commission's  "Interim  Report,"  dated  16 
December  1985,  was  more  of  an  exercise  in  damage  con- 
trol than  a  real  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth:  its  revelations 
were  used  by  David  North  in  his  cynical  IC  power  play  and 
the  Commission  didn't  even  attempt  to  investigate  allega- 
tions that  other  IC  sections  had  also  received  Near  Eastern 
oil  money.  Moreover,  the  Commission  never  aimed  to  hold 
accountable  the  WRP  leaders  who  were  implicated.  All 
names  were  deleted  from  the  report  except  those  of  WRP 
members  who  had  split  along  with  Healy,  presumably  so 
North  would  have  plenty  to  hold  over  Slaughter  et  al.  in 
the  future. 

The  report  documents  the  WRP's  receipt  of  a  total  of 
£1,075,163  from  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as 
well  as  the  governments  of  Libya,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Abu 
Dhabi  and  Iraq  from  1977  to  1983.  No  surprises  here.  More 
damningly,  the  report  reveals  some  of  the  concrete  services 
to  be  provided  by  the  WRP  to  obtain  the  alliance  with  Qad- 
dafi: in  an  April  1976  secret  agreement  with  the  Libyan 
government  the  WRP  agreed  to  provide  intelligence 
information  on  the  "activities,  names  and  positions  held  in 
finance,  politics,  business,  the  communications  media  and 
elsewhere"  by  "Zionists."  Even  the  Control  Commission 
report  acknowledges  that  this  agreement  had  "strongly 
antisemitic  undertones,  as  no  distinction  is  made  between 
Jews  and  Zionists  and  the  term  Zionist  could  actually 
include  every  Jew  in  a  leading  position."  So  the  WRP 
agreed  to  spy  on  leading  British  Jews  in  return  for  Arab 
gold.  Healy's  organization  became  agents  for  Qaddafi,  and 
a  lot  more  than  publicity  was  involved. 

The  Control  Commission  reports  that  in  connection 
with  this  agreement,  the  WRP  demanded  £50,000  from  the 
Libyan  government  to  buy  a  web  offset  press.  The  Control 
Commission  says  it  was  unable  to  find  any  documentation 
that  this  money  was  received.  But  the  WRP  did  launch  the 
daily  News  Line  a  month  after  the  agreement  was  signed 
and  did  (according  to  the  report)  spend  £188,500  to  buy 
two  Hunter  offset  presses  some  time  in  the  period  between 
September  1974  and  April  1981. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  (7  February  1988)  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  exposed  the  WRP  as  having  been 
"paid  to  spy  for  Gadaffi."  An  ex-WRP  member  told  them 
that  the  WRP  had  culled  information  on  leading  "Zion- 
ists" from  the  Jewish  Yearbook  and  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
and  sent  it  to  Libya.  What  was  the  response  of  the  Slaugh- 
ter WRP  to  the  Sunday  Times  revelations?  A  statement 
{Workers  Press,  13  February  1988)  that  "no  worker  with 
any  sense  will  believe  such  rubbish —  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  party  when  led  by  Healy  ever  spied  on  'Jews', 
prominent  or  otherwise."  On  the  contrary,  the  £542,267 
that  the  Control  Commission  documented  the  WRP  got 
from  Libya  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  evidence.  The  April  1976 
spying  agreement  is  what  cerriented  Healy's  alliance  with 
Qaddafi. 

Perhaps  the  most  vicious  crime  of  the  Healy-led  WRP 
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This  IS  a  straight  case 
Moscow  trying  to  set  up  cells 
in  Iraqi  armed  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  the 
regime-  It  must  accept  the 
consequences.  It  ill-behoves 
Mr.   A,   and  the  British 
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David  North  and  his  mentor  Gerry  Healy  in  1982.  From  1976  Healy 
determined  the  WRP's  political  line  in  accordance  with  money 
received  from  Near  East  regimes.  North's  Bulletin  reprinted  WRP 
article  justifying  1979  Iraqi  execution  of  21  Communists  (left). 


was  the  fulsome  support  they  gave  to  the  Iraqi  Ba'athist 
government's  execution  of  21  Iraqi  Communist  Party 
members  in  1979.  Both  the  Australian  and  American  IC 
sections  reprinted  articles  from  News  Line  hailing  the 
execution  of  these  working-class  militants:  the  Healyites 
positively  gloried  in  it,  portraying  the  Communist  oil  work- 
ers, the  most  class-conscious  section  of  the  Iraqi  proletar- 
iat, as  agents  of  counterrevolutionary  Stalinism.  When  the 
WRP  imploded,  some  members  reported  that  they  had 
been  assigned  to  take  photographs  of  a  London  protest 
against  the  Iraqi  government,  photographs  which  they 
believed  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Iraqi  embassy.  About 
this  deed,  the  Control  Commission  reports  "a  receipt  for 
£1,600  for  16  minutes  of  documentary  footage  of  a  demon- 
stration is  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission."  Who  was 
the  receipt  made  out  to?  Needless  to  say,  we  aren't  told.  The 
perpetrators  should  be  brought  to  proletarian  justice.  But 
that  is  the  least  concern  of  any  of  the  Healyite  remnants. 

What  Are  North  and  Beams  Covering  Up? 

After  the  IC  Control  Commission  delivered  its  report. 
Cliff  Slaughter  and  his  followers  immediately  began  to  cry 
foul.  In  a  14  January  1986  letter  to  all  WRP  members. 
Slaughter  wrote: 

"Is  it  only  the  WRP  which  received  financial  assistance 
from  one  or  other  Middle  Eastern  bourgeois  national  gov- 
ernments? Which  other  sections  did  so? 
"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Australian  section  did  receive  a 
sum  of  (tens  of  thousand  [sic]  of  dollars)  in  1983?  (We  do 
not  say  of  course,  that  to  seek  such  assistance  is  always 
wrong,  it  is  wrong  when  political  principles  are  sold  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  relations) 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  receipt  of  this  money  by  the  Aus- 
tralian section  [w]as  reported  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  SLL  (Australia)  only  in  the  month  before  the  IC  meet- 
ing of  Dec  1 6?  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  IC  delegate,  Cde 
Beams,  was  told  by  his  CC  in  Australia  to  report  this  mat- 
ter to  the  IC? 

"Is  it  not  true  that  Cde  Beams  failed  to  report  the  matter  to 


the  IC  or  to  the  WRP  delegates,  but  that  he  did  report  it  to 
at  least  some  of  the  delegates  who  supported  the  WRP  sus- 
pension and  certainly  to  Comrade  North?  That  is  what 
happened. 

"Finally:  is  it  not  true  that  Comrade  North  and  Beams 
agreed  the  matter  should  not  be  raised  at  the  IC  because 
they  considered  it  did  not  constitute  a  "class  betrayal"? 
How  did  they  differentiate  between  the  class  betrayal  of 
the  WRP  in  this  matter — on  which  was  based  the  argu- 
ment for  suspending  the  WRP  from  the  IC  without 
charges  and  without  a  hearing — and  the  actions  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  SLL  (Australia)?" 

Slaughter's  accusations  have  the  ring  of  (self-serving)  truth. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Australian  SLL  did  censure 
Beams,  at  a  meeting  held  in  February  1986,  for  failure  to 
report  receipt  of  money  from  Arab  regimes  to  the  IC,  and 
according  to  Phil  Sandford,  Beams  even  voted  for  the 
motion  (Socialist  Labour  League  Internal  Bulletin,  Feb- 
ruary 1986).  Sandford,  who  soon  after  led  a  split  from  the 
Northite  SLL  to  found  the  Communist  League  in  solidar- 
ity with  Slaughter,  claims  in  the  same  bulletin  that  "the 
SLL  carried  out  a  class  betrayal  in  identical  terms  to  that 
carried  out  by  the  WRP,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  that 
here  for  obvious  reasons."  In  an  article  in  the  December 
1986  Socialist  Press  (journal  of  the  Communist  League), 
Sandford  recounts  the  story  of  SLL  leader  Greg  Adler's 
1979  trip  to  Baghdad,  where  Adler  had  been  instructed  to 
ask  for  $100,000  to  buy  a  printing  press.  Sandford  claims 
that  Adler  didn't  ask  for  the  money,  but  nonetheless  Gerry 
Healy  gave  him  quite  a  dressing  down  for  daring  to  poach 
on  his  preserve.  Sandford  goes  on  to  report: 

"The  SLL's  relations  with  the  Libyan  regime  require  a  sep- 
arate article.  Suffice  to  say  they  were  more  productive 
financially  thanks  to  an  even  more  slavish  public  relations 
job  in  the  pages  of  Workers  News  and  such  things  as  the 
memorable,  Libyan-financed  brochure  entitled  Libya — 
the  true  story." 

As  part  of  their  turn  to  "commercial  enterprise,  commer- 
cial print  work,"  the  SLL  also  took  money  to  print  The  Bell 
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of  Saigon,  organ  of  the  fascistic  Vietnamese  thugs  who 
have  attacked  AustraHan  leftists  and  labor  meetings. 

One  thing  is  for  sure,  the  Australian  Healyite  remnants 
are  complicit  with  North  and  Slaughter  in  hiding  the  real 
truth.  A  letter  of  Simon  Pirani  (for  the  Slaughter  WRP 
Central  Committee)  to  the  Northite  IC  dated  21  July  1986 
cynically  asks  "whether  the  Control  Commission  has  com- 
pleted its  work."  The  equally  cynical  Peter  Schwarz  replies 
for  the  Northites,  "You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  ICFI 
Control  Commission  was  refused  any  access  to  any  further 
information  as  soon  as  it  had  given  its  interim  report"  (cor- 
respondence published  in  March  1987  issue  of  Northite 
Fourth  International).  Both  sides  blame  each  other  for  the 
"incomplete"  work  of  the  Control  Commission  because 
neither  side  wants  the  whole  truth  revealed. 

Why  Did  the  Healyites  Implode  When  They  Did? 

Another  document  in  our  possession  sheds  a  lot  of  light 
on  events  in  the  WRP  in  the  fall  and  summer  of  1985, 
immediately  predating  the  implosion.  It  is  a  "Financial 
Report"  by  Corin  Redgrave,  dated  8  October  1985.  While 
Redgrave's  testimony  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  he 
certainly  gives  the  flavor  of  things: 

"In  the  financial  year  1984-85  scarcely  a  single  rent  or  rates 
demand  was  paid  on  time.  Bailiffs  took  walking  pos- 
session of  the  contents  of  the  party's  printshop  in  Runcorn, 
the  party  bookshops,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least,  the 
party  headquarters  at  Clapham.  The  total  cost  to  the  party 
in  one  financial  year  from  court  charges,  solicitors'  fees, 
bailiffs'  fees  and  interest,  was  more  than  £7,000." 

On  3  April  1985  British  Rail,  to  whom  the  WRP  owed 
£25,515.58  for  carriage  charges,  suspended  credit  to 
Astmoor  Litho,  publishers  of  News  Line,  and  demanded 
cash  payments  before  it  would  ship  the  newspaper.  By  1 
July  1 985,  not  a  single  major  wholesale  supplier  would  deal 
on  credit  terms  with  New  Park  Publications.  By  October, 
the  WRP  owed  £30,000  in  back  fees  to  their  accounting 
firm,  which  was  refusing  to  keep  up  the  books.  Redgrave 
claims  that  the  mess  was  all  the  fault  of  the  WRP  finan- 
cial apparatus  who,  unbeknownst  to  Healy  (!),  had  been 


financing  WRP  operations  through  a  £35,000  bank 
overdraft  negotiated  in  October  1982.  Redgrave  also 
claims  that  from  1984  on,  the  financial  apparatus  had  been 
selling  and  mortgaging  party  property,  all  apparently  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  keep  things  afloat. 

By  the  summer  of  1985  the  whole  stinking  house  built 
by  Gerry  Healy  was  about  to  come  tumbling  down.  And 
everyone  in  the  leadership  knew  it.  It  was  doubtless  no  acci- 
dent that  Aileen  Jennings,  whose  infamous  letter  charging 
Healy  with  sexual  misconduct  touched  off  the  implosion, 
was  a  linchpin  in  the  WRP's  financial  apparatus.  The  WRP 
Political  Committee  originally  labeled  her  letter  a  "provo- 
cation." It  was  only  when  the  WRP's  financial  debacle 
could  no  longer  be  hidden  that  Slaughter  et  al.  decided  to 
use  its  revelations  against  Healy. 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  International  Committee 
was  called  in  August  1985  to  discuss  the  WRP's  financial 
crisis.  Healy  tried  his  usual  trick  of  soaking  more  money 
out  of  the  tiny  IC  satellites.  The  slimy  David  North,  who 
was  in  on  all  the  backstabbing  intrigues  in  the  WRP  lead- 
ership from  the  beginning,  saw  that  things  were  about  to 
explode.  North  pledged  to  contribute  £30,000  and,  accord- 
ing to  Savas  Michael  (leader  of  the  Greek  IC  section  who 
stuck  with  Healy),  he  then  didn't  turn  over  the  money 
{Marxist  Review,  May  1986).  North  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  doing  with  this  maneuver,  and  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
implosion  his  "Control  Commission"  smugly  documented 
the  WRP's  financial  impasse,  confirming  the  picture 
painted  by  Corin  Redgrave. 

Redgrave  dates  the  WRP's  escalating  financial  crisis 
from  October  1982.  The  "Interim  Report"  of  the  IC  Con- 
trol Commission  details  the  drastic  dropping  off  of  Near 
Eastern  oil  funds  between  1982and  1983  (£271,217  in  1982, 
only  £3,400  in  1983;  nothing  in  1984  and  1985).  Thus  the 
immediate  motive  seems  clear.  Healy's  longtime  lieuten- 
ants, none  of  whom  ever  objected  at  the  time  to  any  of  the 
betrayals  perpetrated  by  the  WRP  in  order  to  get  money 
from  Near  Eastern  bourgeois  governments,  moved  in  to 
depose  Healy  not  because  of  the  receipt  of  that  money,  but 
because  that  money  dried  up.  ■ 
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Second  Amendment... 

(continued  from  page  56) 

What's  new  here  is  the  active  political  campaigning  by 
the  country's  poHce  chiefs  to  disarm  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Heading  them  up  is  Los  Angeles  chief  Daryl  Gates, 
notorious  for  his  racist  defense  of  the  LAPD's  use  of  the 
deadly  choke  hold  against  blacks  and  Latinos.  The  cam- 
paign has  been  picked  up  by  the  Bush  administration's  anti- 
drug "czar"  William  Bennett,  and  the  federal  government 
has  now  banned  imports  of  49  models  of  semiautomatic 
"military-like"  weapons.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  curfews  are 
being  imposed  on  youth  while  the  president  drops  hints  of 
calling  out  the  National  Guard  in  the  name  of  the  "war  on 
drugs."  The  drift  toward  police  bonapartism  in  the  U.S.  has 
just  lurched  into  a  higher  gear. 

"I  don't  want  that  gun  on  the  street,"  Chief  Gates  decreed 
{New  York  Times,  28  January),  and  he  quickly  received 
backing  from  police  groups  across  the  country.  For  the  TV 
cameras,  cops  staged  demonstrations  of  the  supposedly 
"excessive"  power  of  these  "assault"  rifles  by  blasting  away 
cinder  blocks  and  watermelons,  not  telUng  viewers  that  vir- 
tually any  good  hunting  rifle  could  do  the  same  thing.  The 
police  claim  they  are  "outgunned"  by  drug  gangs  on  the 
streets,  but  anyone  who's  seen  the  L.A.  cops'  paramilitary 
operations,  using  an  arsenal  of  gunship  helicopters  and 
tanks,  knows  that's  baloney. 

The  guns  they  are  talking  about  banning  are  civilian 
versions  of  military-style  rifles,  such  as  Colt's  AR-15, 
which  is  patterned  after  the  army's  M-16.  They  can  carry 
large  magazines  of  20  or  more  bullets,  but  the  civilian 
version  is  only  semiautomatic,  meaning  a  single  bullet  is 
fired  with  each  trigger  pull;  in  the  fully  automatic  military 
version,  a  stream  of  bullets  is  fired  as  long  as  the  trigger  is 
pulled  back.  The  distinction  between  a  common  semiauto- 
matic hunting  rifle  and  an  "assault  rifle"  is  blurry,  since  the 
former  can  also  accept  large  magazines  and  many  of  them 
are  more  powerful  than  the  military  weapons.  Thus  the 
popular  .30-06  manual,  bolt-action  hunting  rifle  packs 
twice  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  "military-style"  AKS. 

Polls  show  that  even  people  who  favor  banning  "assault 
rifles"  know  it  will  not  stop  the  "drug  mafia"  from  getting 
their  guns  the  same  way  they  get  their  drugs — smuggling 
them  in  with  the  help  of  corrupt  police  departments  and 
army  commanders  with  friends  in  high  places.  (In  the  Iran/ 
contra  scandal,  the  Reagan/Bush/CIA  team  in  Central 
America  smuggled  guns  to  the  contras  and  returned  with 
drugs  for  profit.)  So  the  anti-gun  propagandists  resort  to 
loaded  questions,  asking  "whether  there  is  any  purpose  in 
civilians'  owning  military-style  weapons  except  to  kill  peo- 
ple and  why  law-abiding  people  would  want  to  own  them" 
{New  York  Times,  3  April). 

It's  really  not  news  that  guns  were  invented  to  kill 
people.  And  in  this  class-divided  society,  it  has  more  than 
occasionally  been  necessary  for  "law-abiding"  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  with  violence,  even  against  the  so-called 
legally  constituted  authorities.  Are  memories  really  so 
short?  Recall  the  bloody  Ludlow,  Colorado  massacre  of 
1914  in  which  21  men,  women  and  children,  families  of 
striking  miners,  were  killed  by  the  machine  gun  fire  of  the 
state  militia,  who  were  really  Rockefeller's  hired  guns.  But 
the  workers  were  armed  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
to  the  bosses'  horror  for  ten  days  some  1 ,000  strikers  fought 
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After  1914  massacre  in  Ludlow,  Colorado,  United 
Mine  Workers  organized  to  fight  back  against  state 
militia,  matching  bullet  for  bullet. 

back  bullet  for  bullet. 

Recall  as  well  the  1937  Memorial  Day  Massacre  at 
Republic  Steel  in  South  Chicago.  On  May  30  of  that  year, 
in  the  midst  of  a  national  strike  against  the  "little"  steel 
companies  (i.e.,  all  the  companies  except  the  giant  United 
States  Steel  Corporation),  1,500  protesters,  mostly  strik- 
ers and  their  families,  marched  in  a  holiday  mood  toward 
the  Republic  Mill.  They  were  met  by  a  solid  line  of  200  cops 
and  a  sudden  volley  of  tear  gas  shells.  As  the  marchers 
broke  and  ran,  the  cops  charged  with  blazing  guns  and 
swinging  clubs.  Ten  workers  were  shot  dead,  and  another 
40  were  wounded — all  of  them  shot  in  the  back.  An  addi- 
tional 101  protesters,  including  an  eight-year-old  child, 
were  injured  by  clubs.  In  this  case  the  strikers  had  been 
politically  disarmed  by  their  union  misleaders  with  the  line 
that  the  cops,  sent  to  keep  order  by  the  Democratic 
"friends"  of  labor,  should  be  "welcomed." 

We  also  remember  the  1979  Greensboro  Massacre,  in 
which  five  leftist  civil  rights  workers  and  labor  organizers 
were  gunned  down  in  cold  blood  by  a  Klan/Nazi  group.  An 
FBI  informer  led  the  fascists  to  the  murder  site,  and  an 
agent  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  showed  them  how  to  use  and  transport  the 
semiautomatic  weapons.  Or  in  the  Philadelphia  of  black 
mayor  Wilson  Goode,  where  the  cops  in  1985  raked  the 
MOVE  commune  with  10,000  rounds  in  90  minutes,  using 
fully  automatic  M-16s  and  M-60  machine  guns,  and 
incinerated  eleven  black  people,  including  five  children,  in 
a  fire  ignited  by  C-4  plastic  explosive  provided  by  the  FBI. 
But  of  course  none  of  the  "concerned"  anti-gun  lobbyists 
are  advocating  taking  away  guns  from  the  cops. 

White  middle-class  liberals  preach  total  pacifism  from 
the  relative  safety  of  their  condos  and  suburban  ranch 
houses — they  don't  expect  the  cops  to  come  bursting  into 
their  homes.  But  the  ruling  class  does  not  believe  in 
pacifism  and  has  carefully  armed  its  state  to  the  teeth.  The 
whole  issue  of  gun  control  revolves  around  the  question:  do 
you  trust  this  state  to  have  a  monopoly  of  arms?  And  the 
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answer  is  refracted  through  the  deepening  class  and  racial 
polarization  of  this  society.  The  core  of  the  state,  after  all,  is 
"special  bodies  of  armed  men,"  as  Lenin  explained  in  his 
1917  pamphlet  The  State  and  Revolution,  commenting  on 
the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels.  And  this  is  not  our  state, 
but  the  capitalists';  they  assert  the  state's  monopoly  of 
armed  force  in  order  to  maintain  their  class  rule. 

To  Disarm  the  People 

The  whole  history  of  gun  control  is  the  story  of  the  rul- 
ing class  trying  to  disarm  the  population,  particularly  in 
periods  of  social  struggle.  The  ban  on  automatic  weapons  is 
usually  linked  to  gangsters  like  Al  Capone,  but  it  never 
stopped  them  from  getting  their  hands  on  Thompson  sub- 
machine guns,  just  as  the  mob  today  has  its  Uzis.  More  to 
the  point,  the  1934  ban  on  automatic  weapons  came  in  the 
Great  Depression  when  the  spectre  of  working-class  revo- 
lution haunted  Washington  (in  fact,  that  year  saw  three 
citywide  general  strikes  led  by  ostensible  communists).  The 
federal  gun  control  act  of  1968  came  at  the  peak  of  black 
ghetto  upheavals.  And  the  perennial  push  to  ban  the  cheap 
handguns  known  as  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  is  just  an 
attempt  to  make  guns  more  expensive  and  hence  less  acces- 
sible to  the  poorer  classes. 

Gun  laws  are  fossilized  traces  of  the  evolution  of  society 
and  the  state.  In  a  recent  book  on  Afghanistan,  Pakistani 
leftist  Raja  Anwar  writes:  "In  a  society  where  every  group 
and  every  citizen  is  armed,  no  government  can  possibly 
function"  {The  Tragedy  of  Afghanistan  [1988]).  Anwar 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  in  his  richly  detailed  firsthand 
account  of  this  country  of  heavily  armed  tribal  peoples,  but 
his  conclusion  is  wrong.  The  conclusion  should  be  that  the 
government  must  have  some  relation  to  the  governed,  good 
or  bad.  Thus  in  Nicaragua  there  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand guns  in  the  hands  of  the  population,  and  while  the 
shooting  range  outside  Managua  is  filled  every  weekend 


with  people  practicing  their  (fully  automatic)  AKs,  these 
guns  have  been  used  to  defend  a  revolution  against  the 
contra  terrorists. 

Today  the  police  are  concerned  about  "assault  rifles" 
mainly  because  they  are  turning  up  in  the  black  ghettos, 
at  least  in  California.  What  gets  cops  upset  is  that  a 
semiautomatic  rifle  might  have  given  a  Malcolm  X  the 
chance  to  defend  himself,  or  might  let  a  housing  project  res- 
ident fend  off  cop  assaults  when  a  "TNT"  anti-drug  squad 
comes  illegally  bursting  through  the  door.  In  the  recent 
period  cops  have  run  amok  across  the  country,  gunning 
down  people  at  will.  And  when  a  Larry  Davis  managed  to 
defend  himself  against  the  murderous  cops,  and  was 
acquitted  by  a  Bronx  jury  last  year,  the  killers-in-blue 
staged  a  massive  armed  demonstration  of  cop  power. 

For  years,  as  liberals  railed  against  every  sort  of  firearm, 
opposition  to  gun  control  was  led  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  brags  about  training  police.  But  this 
time  the  NRA's  right-wing  political  and  cop  connections 
were  of  no  avail  against  the  "bipartisan"  consensus  of  the 
capitalist  parties — concerned  about  "violence"  as  the 
economy  spirals  downward — to  push  for  civilian  disarma- 
ment. So  in  quick  succession  unprecedented  bans  have 
been  passed  on  "assault  rifles" — dubbed  "Rambo  guns"  by 
the  same  media  which  promoted  the  Rambo  image  during 
the  Reagan  years.  First  Stockton,  then  L.  A.,  and  in  March 
the  California  legislature  voted  a  statewide  ban.  In  New 
York  City,  which  already  requires  strict  licensing  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  the  city  council  is  considering  a  similar  ban, 
pushed  by  racist  mayor  Ed  Koch  and  police  chief  Ben 
Ward. 

On  the  national  level,  the  day  after  Bennett  announced 
the  import  ban,  Coh  Industries  said  it  would  voluntarily 
stop  selling  its  AR-15  to  civilians  (police  and  military  can 
still  buy  it)  in  order  to  be  "consistent  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy."  (Colt  is  a  scabherding  outfit  whose  workers 
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have  been  on  strike  for  over  three  years.)  And  in  Congress, 
Democratic  Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum,  among  oth- 
ers, is  pushing  a  bill  which  would  treat  semiautomatic 
weapons  like  fully  automatic  weapons  (already  banned). 
Liberal  Democratic  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  endorsed  the 
anti-gun  ban  under  the  slogan  "Support  Your  Local 
Police"  {New  York  Times,  22  March).  And  sensing  the 
political  winds.  President  Bush,  a  life  member  of  the  NRA, 
backhandedly  endorsed  the  "outcry"  against  the  guns, 
"semiautomated  [sic]  weapon  or  automated,  whichever  it 
was." 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  this  massive  assault  on  Ameri- 
cans' constitutional  right  to  "keep  and  bear  arms,"  the 
bourgeoisie  is  rewriting  its  own  Constitution  in  the  media. 
We  are  told  civilians  can  own  arms  only  if  they  are  "partic- 
ularly suitable  for,  or  readily  adaptable  to,  sporting  pur- 
poses," as  specified  in  the  1968  federal  gun  control  law.  A 
"stricter"  interpretation  of  this  act  was  the  administra- 
tion's basis  for  cutting  off  imports  of  the  "assault"  weap- 
ons. So  we  are  told  it's  OK  to  use  firearms  to  hunt  deer  or 
shoot  at  paper  targets  but  not  for  self-defense.  "I  do  not 
believe  that  an  AK-47,  a  machine  gun  [sic],  is  a  sporting 
weapon,"  was  the  line  ex-president  Reagan  mouthed  for 
the  TV  cameras. 

From  Feudalism  to  Capitalism 

Four  centuries  ago  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion combined  with  the  "gunpowder  revolution,"  as  miU- 
tary  historian  John  Keegan  noted  in  his  book  Uie  Mask  of 
Command  (1987).  This  threatened  the  state  by  putting 
untold  power  in  the  hands  of  the  common  man,  Keegan 
noted,  particularly  when  combined  with  the  proclamation 
of  a  right  to  bear  arms,  "a  genuinely  seditious  principle." 
Military  power  could  no  longer  be  confined  to  a  few  skilled 
noblemen  and  their  retinues.  A  precursor  to  the  gun  was 
the  crossbow:  "In  seconds  an  amateur  with  a  crossbow 
could  wipe  out  years  of  costly  training,  to  say  nothing 
of  generations  of  noble  (even  royal)  breeding,"  wrote 
Robert  L.  O'Connell  in  the  Military  History  Quarterly 
(Winter  1989). 

Both  the  Church  and  the  English  aristocracy  tried  to  ban 
the  crossbow,  but  the  rifle  was  a  far  more  serious  threat, 
particularly  after  the  Industrial  Revolution  made  mass 
production  possible.  Under  the  Saxon  and  Norman  feudal 
systems  every  freeman  had  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to 
keep  arms.  In  1181  Henry  II  issued  an  Assize  of  Arms 
which  specified  what  type  was  to  be  kept  by  what  type 
of  person.  The  late  feudal,  centralizing  proto-absolutist 
Tudor  monarchy  took  measures  to  protect  the  declining 
skills  of  longbow  archery  (symptomatic  of  the  declining 
feudal  order)  by  passing  laws  against  handguns  and  cross- 
bows, Hmiting  possession  to  the  wealthy.  The  1 6th  and  1 7th 
century  rulers  in  Madrid,  Vienna,  Paris  and  London  met 
the  threat  posed  by  the  new  weapons  by  establishing  stand- 
ing armies  "to  monopolize  the  power  unleashed  by  the  gun- 
powder revolution"  (Keegan).  The  French  absolutist  king 
Louis  XIV  made  laws  against  pistols,  and  later  only  the 
aristocracy  was  permitted  to  carry  arms,  while  firearms 
production  and  supply  was  heavily  state-controlled. 

In  Japan  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  succeeded  in  dis- 
arming the  peasantry  in  the  late  16th  century.  The  old  order 
was  retained  into  the  19th  century  by  closing  the  society  to 
European  mercantilism,  Christian  missionaries  and  fire- 
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Massacre  of  Philadelphia  MUVE,  bVday  1985:  cops 
opened  up  with  machine  guns,  while  firebomb  was 
dropped  on  black  commune,  killing  eleven,  including 
five  children. 

arms.  In  the  1850s  about  the  only  firearms  in  Japan  were 
primitive  matchlocks  replicating  300-year-old  Portuguese 
designs.  But  new  and  overpowering  Western  imperialist 
pressures  led  to  the  Meiji  Restoration  in  1868,  opening  the 
road  to  capitalist  development.  The  Shogunate  itself  had 
disarmed  the  old  samurai  caste;  it  was  itself  overthrown  by 
a  rifle-equipped  conscript  army.  The  Japanese  citizenry 
never  acquired  any  significant  stock  of  non-military  fire- 
arms, making  it  easier  for  the  Japanese  ruling  class  to  apply 
the  sweeping  bans  on  firearms  and  other  weapons  which  it 
retains  to  this  day. 

In  Europe  and  America  it  was  the  struggle  against 
absolutist,  reactionary  tyrannies  which  produced  the  revo- 
lutionary principle  of  the  "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French  Revolution  was  to  seize 
weapons  and  ammunition  from  the  arsenals.  And  every 
subsequent  revolutionary  upsurge  has  been  accompanied 
by  similar  actions.  The  right  to  bear  arms  was  codified  by 
the  Second  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  What's 
going  on  today  is  a  calculated  counterrevolutionary  at- 
tack by  a  decaying  ruling  class  on  these  constitutional 
guarantees. 

The  Second  Amendment's 
Revolutionary  History 

The  clear  intent  of  the  Second  Amendment  (ratified  in 
1791),  as  expressed  in  its  language,  was  not  sport  or  hobby 
but  a  people's  militia: 

"A  well  regulated  M  iiitia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed." 

The  constitutional  right  rs  not  about  hunting  or  target  prac- 
tice; the  American  colonial  revolutionaries  wanted  the 
whole  people  armed,  centering  on  military  arms — in 
today's  terms  something  like  the  AK-47 — in  order  to  be 
able  to  kill  British  soldiers,  and  to  forestall  the  threat  of  any 
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November  1979:  Spartacist-initiated  united  front  in 
Detroit  stopped  Klan  from  celebrating  Greensboro 
slaying  of  five  civil  rights  and  labor  activists. 

standing  army,  which  they  rightly  regarded  as  the  bane  of 
Hberty  and  the  basis  of  tyranny.  Indeed,  what  triggered  the 
American  Revolution  were  attempts  by  the  British  army, 
in  particular  General  Thomas  Gage,  to  force  colonialists 
to  surrender  their  arms.  As  noted  in  a  recent  article  by 
Stephen  P.  Halbrook: 

"The  Revolutionary  War  was  sparked  when  militiamen 
exercising  at  Lexington  refused  to  give  up  their  arms.  The 
widely  published  American  account  of  April  19,  1775, 
began  with  the  order  shouted  by  a  British  officer: 
'''Disperse  you  Rebels—  Damn  you,  throw  down  your 
Arms  and  disperse'." 

— American  Rifleman,  March  1989 

There  is  a  continuum  between  the  English  Civil  War,  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  American  Civil  War.  The 
question  of  the  standing  army  and  the  king's  attempts  to 
raise  taxes  to  finance  it  against  the  opposition  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  emergent  bourgeoisie  was  central  to  the  out- 
break of  the  English  bourgeois  revolution.  Oliver  Crom- 
well beheaded  the  king  in  1649  and  the  revolution  gave 
birth  to  democratic  principles,  codified  decades  later  in  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  when  the  revolution  was 
already  ebbing  and  after  a  renewed  drive  to  absolutist 
reaction  under  James  II.  As  a  guarantee  against  the  Cath- 
olic/royalist threat,  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  listed  "true, 
ancient  and  indubitable  rights,"  including: 

"6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  Army  within  the 
Kingdom  in  Time  of  Peace,  unless  it  be  with  Consent  of 


Parliament,  is  against  Law. 

"7.  That  the  Subjects  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
Arms  for  their  Defence  suitable  to  their  Condition,  and  as 
are  allowed  by  Law." 

— quoted  in  Stephen  P.  Halbrook, 
That  Every  Man  Be  Armed 

This  principle  was  reiterated  in  the  18th-century  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  still  regarded  as  a  definitive  bour- 
geois statement  on  the  English  Common  Law.  The  1689 
Scottish  Claim  of  Right  reiterated  an  identical  point  about 
the  right  to  bear  arms.  In  Scotland  this  assertion  was 
underpinned  by  a  widely  accepted  custom  of  bearing  arms. 
This  reflected  among  other  things  the  recognition  that  the 
ability  to  mobilize  forces  of  equipped  and  experienced 
fighters  at  short  notice  had  often  been  the  margin  between 
independence  and  English  invasion  and  conquest.  In  addi- 
tion the  Scottish  Reformation  had  faced  the  challenge  of 
attempts  to  impose  French-backed  Catholic  absolutism. 

Carrying  forward  the  English  tradition,  the  American 
revolutionaries  expanded  on  this  right,  in  light  of  their  own 
experience  in  struggle  against  the  British  king,  when  they 
drew  up  the  Constitution  in  1787.  In  the  state  conventions 
which  ratified  it,  a  "militia"  was  understood  to  mean  the 
armed  people,  not  a  "select"  militia  Uke  the  present-day 
National  Guard  (which  can  be  federalized  and  keeps  its 
arms  stored  in  armories  controlled  by  the  government). 
The  right  to  "keep  and  bear  arms"  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  individual  right.  As  Patrick  Henry  summed  it 
up,  "The  great  object  is,  that  every  man  be  armed." 

As  in  any  class  society,  there  were  some  big,  categorical 
exceptions  to  these  "universal"  rights.  The  Second  Amend- 
ment assumed  it  was  English-speaking  white  Protestants 
that  had  the  guns,  to  be  used  against  Indians,  black  slaves, 
Spanish,  Dutch  and  French  invaders  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  British  former  colonial  masters  who  continued  to 
threaten  the  young  republic.  Thus  in  South  Africa  today 
the  white  population  is  individually  heavily  armed  as  one  of 
the  means  to  maintain  their  status  over  the  black  majority. 
Similarly  in  the  English  Revolution  the  right  to  bear  arms 
was  directed  against  Catholics  as  perceived  and  frequently 
real  representatives  of  reaction.  Applied  in  Ireland  this  was 
an  instrument  of  exploitation  and  terrible  oppression.  In 
Ireland  after  1688,  among  other  anti-Catholic  measures,  no 
Catholic  could  serve  in  the  army  or  possess  arms.  In  the 
later  18th  century  armed  militias  were  raised  in  Ireland  and 
Britain.  In  Ireland  these  mainly  Protestant  "Volunteers" 
took  up  the  struggle  for  reforms.  Then  an  "Arms  and  Gun- 
powder Bill"  was  passed  requiring  the  Volunteers  to  turn  in 
their  arms.  The  radical  wing,  inspired  by  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions,  and  led  by  Wolfe  Tone,  took  up  the 
call  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  removal  of  all  laws 
against  the  Catholics.  The  United  Irishmen  uprising  of 
1798  was  Ireland's  failed  bourgeois  revolution. 

Despite  these  limitations  on  the  concept  of  "universal 
rights,"  the  American  War  of  Independence  released  a 
world-shaking  democratic  spirit,  reflected  in  the  military 
sphere  by  the  arming  of  masses  of  civilians  who  could  be 
trusted,  out  of  ideological  conviction,  to  fight  for  their  gov- 
ernment in  loosely  controlled  guerrilla-type  units.  As  was 
noted  by  Friedrich  Engels,  who  was  no  mean  soldier  him- 
self (being  a  heroic  and  able  officer  on  the  revolutionary 
side  in  1848): 

"While  the  soldiers  of  European  armies,  held  together  by 
compulsion  and  severe  treatment,  could  not  be  trusted  to 
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fight  in  extended  order,  in  America  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  population  which,  untrained  to  the  regular  drill  of 
line  soldiers,  were  good  shots  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
rifle.  The  nature  of  the  ground  favored  them;  instead  of 
attempting  manoeuvres  of  which  at  first  they  were  inca- 
pable, they  unconsciously  fell  into  skirmishing.  Thus,  the 
engagement  of  Lexington  and  Concord  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  infantry." 

— "Infantry,"  an  article  for  The  New  American 
Cyclopaedia  (1859) 

Abolition  of  Slavery  by  Arming  the  Slaves 

But  the  Americans'  so-called  democracy  accepted  slav- 
ery, written  into  the  Constitution  itself.  It  was  generally 
recognized  that  if  the  slaves  got  guns  it  would  mean  the  end 
of  slavery,  so  they  were  denied  this  legal  right  through  the 
device,  juridically  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
infamous  Dred  Scott  case  in  1857,  of  claiming  that  "the 
people"  meant  only  "citizens,"  and  "citizens"  did  not 
include  black  slaves.  Chief  Justice  Taney  noted  with  hor- 
ror that  if  blacks  were  citizens  they  would  be  entitled  to  a 
long  list  of  rights,  including  the  right  "/o  keep  and  carry 
arms  wherever  they  went." 

John  Brown  was  among  a  small  vanguard  in  the  1850s 
who  saw  that  only  force  of  arms  would  put  an  end  to  slav- 
ery, and  he  became  a  prophetic  martyr  for  leading  the 
famous  raid  on  a  federal  arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry  in  1859. 
Meanwhile,  ex-slave  and  abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass, 
a  close  friend  of  Brown,  openly  defended  a  man's  "right  of 
self-defense"  when  fugitive  slaves  were  being  hunted  by 
agents  of  the  slaveholders,  even  if  this  meant  "shooting 
down  his  pursuers,"  as  occasionally  happened.  "Slavery  is  a 
system  of  brute  force,"  he  said.  "It  must  be  met  with  its  own 
weapons." 

Thus  when  the  Civil  War  came,  and  the  Northern  bour- 
geoisie became  so  militarily  desperate  in  1862-63  to  crush 
the  slaveholders'  rebellion  against  the  Union  that  Lincoln 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  agreed  to  the 
forming  of  black  regiments,  Douglass  seized  on  this  his- 
toric opportunity.  "Men  of  Color,  To  Arms!"  was  his 
slogan  as  he  campaigned  for  black  volunteers  for  such 
famous  regiments  as  the  54th  Massachusetts.  And  it  wasn't 
only  in  the  army  that  blacks  fought — during  the  racist  anti- 


draft  riots  in  New  York  in  1863,  according  to  one  black 
newspaper  of  the  time: 

"The  colored  men  who  had  manhood  in  them  armed  them- 
selves, and  threw  out  their  pickets  every  day  and  night, 

determined  to  die  defending  their  homes  Most  of  the 

colored  men  in  Brooklyn  who  remained  in  the  city  were 
armed  daily  for  self-defense." 

— quoted  in  James  M.  McPherson, 
TTie  Negro's  Civil  War  (1965) 

In  the  post-Civil  War  Reconstruction  period,  the  cen- 
tral struggle  in  the  South  was  between  the  newly  emanci- 
pated blacks  seeking  to  exercise  political  power  and  the 
remnants  of  the  slaveholders'  government  seeking  to  put 
the  former  slaves  back  "in  their  place."  This  struggle  piv- 
oted on  black  people's  possession  of  arms.  Hence  the  reac- 
tionary "black  codes"  passed  in  various  Southern  states 
tried  to  outlaw  possession  of  firearms  by  blacks.  An  1865 
Florida  statute,  for  instance,  made  it  unlawful  for  "any 
Negro"  to  possess  "firearms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind," 
the  penalty  for  violation  being  the  pillory  and  the  whip. 

In  response,  the  federal  government's  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau widely  distributed  circulars  which  read  in  part,  "All 
men,  without  distinction  of  color,  have  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  to  defend  their  homes,  families  or  them- 
selves." But  the  question  would  be  decided  by  military 
power:  the  racist  white  state  militias,  aided  by  the  private 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  were  already  disarming  blacks,  whose  only 
defense  was  their  own  arms  and /or  the  occupying  Union 
Army.  What  was  going  on  in  the  South  was  graphically 
described  in  one  letter  cited  in  Congressional  hearings 
in  1871: 

"Then  the  Ku  Klux  fired  on  them  through  the  window  one 
of  the  bullets  striking  a  colored  woman... and  wounding 
her  through  the  knee  badly.  The  colored  men  then  fired  on 
the  Ku  Klux,  and  killed  their  leader  or  captain  right  there 
on  the  steps  of  the  colored  men's  house  " 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Klan  leader  turned  out 
to  be  "a  constable  and  deputy  sheriff." 

While  Congress  adopted  all  sorts  of  paper  measures  pro- 
tecting blacks,  including  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  it  betrayed  the  promise  of  black  liberation  in  the 
Compromise  of  1877,  when  Union  troops  were  withdrawn 
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from  the  South.  Because  they  could  not  defend  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms,  black  people  were  denied  all  their  rights. 
It  took  a  long  and  often  bloody  struggle  for  the  civil  rights 
movement  80  years  later  to  restore  some  of  the  blacks' 
rights  won  in  the  "Second  American  Revolution"  which 
was  the  Civil  War. 

Disarming  the  Population 

In  the  19th  century  Karl  Marx  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  America  would  be  one  of  the  few  countries  where 
working  people  could  take  power  more  or  less  peacefully 
because  the  ruling  class  had  virtually  no  standing  army  but 
relied  on  militias.  Yet  by  the  turn  of  the  century  the  U.S. 
had  entered  the  imperialist  club  and  quickly  developed  a 
standing  army.  And  over  the  years  Second  Amendment 
rights,  supposedly  inviolate,  have  been  increasingly 
constricted  by  layer  upon  layer  of  laws  which  made  gun- 
owning  and  armed  self-defense  more  and  more  of  a  class 
privilege. 

The  most  notorious  example  is  New  York  State's  Sul- 
livan Law,  which  makes  it  illegal  to  carry  a  pistol  for  self- 
defense,  unless  you're  one  of  a  handful  of  well-connected 
people  who  can  get  a  license  to  "carry"  from  the  police 
department,  people  like  real  estate  mogul  Donald  Trump 
and  New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger 
("Businessmen  Opt  to  Pack  a  Gun,"  New  York  City  Busi- 
ness, 11  March  1985).  The  law  was  passed  back  in  1911 
after  a  man  who  felt  he  had  been  unjustly  fired  from  his  city 
job  as  night  watchman  shot  the  mayor  with  a  revolver.  Hiz- 
zoner  survived,  but  the  incident  was  seized  upon  by  "prom- 
inent" citizens  such  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (the  same 
one  responsible  for  the  Ludlow  massacre)  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign for  gun  control.  And  the  New  York  Times  led  the 
pack. 

Today,  also,  while  "Punch"  Sulzberger  has  armed 
guards,  as  well  as  a  pistol  stashed  in  his  desk  drawer, 
his  newspaper  editorializes  against  "Rambo  Guns" 
( 1 5  March) — all  in  the  name  of  fighting  "crime,"  which  cer- 
tainly hasn't  decreased  in  New  York  City  since  191 1.  The 


Times  has  an  amazing  capacity  for  nonsensically  discon- 
necting the  question  of  guns  from  its  social  context.  Thus 
Stephen  Kinzer,  for  five  years  the  Times'  man  in  Mana- 
gua, calls  it  a  "social  problem"  that  in  Guatemala  "300,000 
people  are  licensed  to  carry  firearms  and  another  300,000 
do  so  illegally"  ("Guatemala:  What  Has  Democracy 
Wrought?"  New  York  Times  Magazine,  26  March).  He 
doesn't  relate  this  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  rightist 
death  squads,  a  guerrilla  insurgency  for  20  years,  and  an 
insanely  savage,  heavily  armed  army. 

The  Times'  A.M.  Rosenthal  has  gone  a  step  further  by 
suggesting  (17  March)  that  today  the  Second  Amendment 
means  nothing  but  arming  a  "drug  militia."  And  on  April  7 
the  paper  printed  a  letter  from  a  Catholic  bishop  explicitly 
calling  for  repeal  of  the  amendment.  The  Times'  unstated 
goal  is  in  all  circumstances  a  thoroughly  armed  govern- 
ment and  a  thoroughly  disarmed  population. 

And  it's  not  only  such  mainstream  imperialist  spokes- 
men, but  also  the  rad-libs  and  even  "left"  groups,  which 
want  gun  bans.  The  Nation  (3  April)  front-paged  their  posi- 
tion: "How  Citizens  Can  Beat  the  Gun  Lobby."  And  most 
of  the  reformist  left  has  kept  mum  on  this  issue,  because 
they're  closet  liberals.  After  eight  years  of  the  Reagan/  Bush 
administration,  the  days  are  gone  when  social  activists  at 
least  made  the  obvious  observation  that  "crime"  is  rooted 
in  social  conditions  and  cannot  be  eradicated  by  police 
measures. 

In  talking  about  who  is  "outgunned,"  the  real  balance  is, 
in  Jeffersonian  language,  how  many  guns  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  how  many  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  today  the  reformists  are  all  signing  up  for  the 
Democratic/ Republican  "war  on  drugs,"  which  is  a  ra- 
tionale for  vicious  police  repression  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, particularly  blacks  and  Hispanics.  In  fact,  street  crime 
could  probably  be  cut  in  half  overnight  simply  by 
decriminalizing  drugs  and  giving  them  out  free  to  addicts. 
But  such  a  measure  would  fly  in  the  face  of  bourgeois 
"morals,"  as  well  as  undermine  the  rationale  for  increased 
police  powers. 
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Behind  the  renewed  call  for  gun  bans  is  racism;  as  we 
have  said  before,  gun  control  kills  blacks.  With  the  rise  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  gun  control  again  became 
closely  associated  with  ruling-class  fears  of  black  libera- 
tion. Robert  F.  Williams,  the  head  of  the  Monroe,  North 
Carolina  NAACP,  was  hounded  out  of  the  country  for 
organizing  a  black  defense  squad  against  racist  attacks. 
When  Malcolm  X  tried  to  get  around  the  stringent  New 
York  pistol  law  by  carrying  a  carbine  for  self-defense,  the 
city  quickly  passed  an  ordinance  against  carrying  "long- 
arms"  in  public.  Not  long  after,  in  1965,  Malcolm  was 
assassinated.  In  Louisiana  and  a  few  other  Southern  states 
in  the  mid-'60s  the  Deacons  for  Defense  and  Justice  were 
successful  in  using  firearms  to  protect  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment from  Klan  attack.  Among  the  Deacons'  standard 
weapons  was  the  M-1  carbine,  an  "assault  rifle"  which 
black  men  had  learned  to  use  in  the  army  in  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

While  the  U.S.  formally  upholds  on  paper  the  right  to 
"keep  and  bear  arms,"  there  still  are  a  number  of  capitalist 
countries  where  the  right  is  much  more  of  a  reality  because 
of  exceptional  circumstances  (mainly  a  more  muted  class 
struggle).  Switzerland  has  600,000  "assault  rifles"  capable 
of  full-auto  operation  in  private  circulation,  and  in  Den- 
mark the  Home  Guard  militia  keeps  their  "assault  rifles" 
and  submachine  guns  in  private  homes  (there  are  bitter 
memories  of  the  Nazi  occupation).  Yet  a  total  of  13  killings 
in  25  years  have  been  linked  to  the  60,000  Danish  Home 
Guard  weapons  in  circulation. 

The  Turning  Point:  1848 

As  the  call  for  a  people's  militia  was  adopted  by  the 
rising  proletarian  movement,  the  bourgeoisie  abandoned 
its  own  slogan  that  "every  man  be  armed."  As  noted  by 
Friedrich  Engels,  the  workers'  demands  for  social  equality 
contained  "a  threat  to  the  existing  order  of  society": 

"...  the  workers  who  put  it  forward  were  still  armed;  there- 
fore, the  disarming  of  the  workers  was  the  first  command- 
ment for  the  bourgeois,  who  were  at  the  helm  of  the  state. 
Hence,  after  every  revolution  won  by  the  workers,  a  new 
struggle,  ending  with  the  defeat  of  the  workers. 
"This  happened  for  the  first  time  in  1848." 
— Engels'  1891  introduction  to  Marx's 
The  Civil  War  in  France 

With  the  appearance  of  the  proletariat  as  an  independent 
actor  on  the  scene,  "the  armed  people"  became  archaic  as 
the  population  was  polarized  along  class  lines.  1848 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  modern  world  in  which  we  still 
live,  and  the  class  struggle  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
proletariat  remains  historically  unresolved  to  this  day. 

The  defeat  of  the  1848  revolutions  in  Europe  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bloodbath  revealing  the  "insane  cruelties"  of 
which  the  bourgeoisie  is  capable,  wrote  Engels.  "And  yet 
1848  was  only  child's  play  compared  with  the  frenzy  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  1871,"  when  the  workers  of  Paris  rose  up 
and  formed  the  Commune.  One  of  the  Commune's  key 
decisions  came  on  30  March  1871,  when  it  "abolished  con- 
scription and  the  standing  army,  and  declared  the  sole 
armed  force  to  be  the  National  Guard,  in  which  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  to  be  enrolled."  When  the 
Commune  fell  in  May  1 87 1  before  the  troops  of  the  French 
government,  behind  whom  stood  the  more  substantial 
forces  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  disarming  of  the  working 
class  was  followed  by  a  massacre  of  defenseless  men. 


no  credit 


Massive  general  strike  on  the  Glasgow  Clydeside  in 
1919  was  met  with  armed  troops. 

women  and  children  in  which  some  30,000  died. 

Legislation  against  the  possession  of  arms  and  for  gun 
control  precisely  correlates  with  the  social  situation.  Be- 
sides the  seminal  events  of  1848  and  1871,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  France  since  1789  demonstrates  the  way  in  which 
the  ruling  class  has  resorted  to  firearms  control  in  accord 
with  the  felt  threats  to  its  position.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  in  1816,  Louis  XVIII  sought  to  disarm  the 
population  by  ordering  all  arms  turned  in.  Louis  Philippe 
in  1834  and  Napoleon  III  in  1858  passed  laws  to  restrict 
access  to  arms.  A  1939  emergency  decree  of  the  Daladier 
government  remains  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  French 
gun  control  laws,  and  new  restrictions  were  imposed  in 
1958,  1960  and  1961,  during  the  crisis  surrounding  the 
Algerian  war  for  independence.  However,  the  memory  of 
the  armed  insurrection  of  the  Communards  remains  alive 
in  the  French  working  class.  And  the  Resistance  during 
WW  II,  despite  the  Communist  Party's  nationalist,  class- 
collaborationist  role,  did  not  exactly  leave  a  pacifist  anti- 
gun  legacy. 

Anti-Gun  Legislation  in  Britain 

Such  is  the  social-democratic  complacency  and  respect 
for  the  established  ruling-class  order  among  many  British 
leftists,  that  they  often  see  a  concern  with  the  right  to  bear 
arms  as  a  peculiarly  American  fixation.  Yet  Britain  pre- 
sents a  centuries-long  history  of  anti-weapons  threats 
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Petrograd,  1917:  Red  Guards  with  banner,  "Long  Live 
the  Universal  Arming  of  the  People  and  the  Workers 
First  of  All. " 

tightly  associated  with  counterrevolution  and  fear  of  the 
working  class.  It  was  the  spectre  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  national  uprising  in  Ireland  which  prompted  the 
introduction  of  the  1920  Firearms  Act,  which  remains  the 
basis  even  today  of  the  sweeping  gun  controls  in  Britain. 

In  1939  George  Orwell  noted  the  direct  correlation 
between  stricter  gun  control  legislation  and  rising  class 
struggle  in  Britain: 

"When  I  was  a  kid  you  could  walk  into  a  bicycle  shop  or 
ironmonger's  [hardware  store]  and  buy  any  firearm  you 
pleased,  short  of  a  field  gun,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  most 
people  that  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  Irish  civil  war 
would  bring  this  state  of  affairs  to  an  end." 
In  fact  the  right  to  bear  arms  was  preserved  by  Parliament 
throughout  the  1 9th  century.  But  faced  with  the  example  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  new  upheavals  associated  with 
the  growth  of  industrial  capitalism,  the  capitalist  ruling 
class  resorted  to  a  number  of  other  measures.  Particularly 
following  the  Luddite  disturbances  and  the  1819  Peterloo 
massacre  (in  which  Hussars  killed  and  wounded  hundreds 
at  a  popular  demonstration  in  Manchester),  laws  were 
passed  banning  drilling,  "seditious"  meetings  and  the  pub- 
lication of  "seditious  libels." 

The  Arms  Act  of  1820  allowed  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
seize  arms  which  might  be  used  by  revolutionaries  but  it 
applied  only  to  industrial  areas  like  Lancashire,  Notting- 
hamshire and  Durham  which  had  been  at  the  center  of  the 
unrest.  Opponents  of  the  1820  Act  denounced  it  in  Parlia- 
ment as  an  attack  on  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  the  govern- 
ment admitted  such  a  right.  Later  in  the  century,  there  were 
repeated  attempts  to  introduce  gun  control,  all  of  which 


failed  in  Parliament.  In  1 889  an  ambassadorial  report  com- 
missioned by  the  government  noted:  "If  a  Montenegrin  has 
a  six  barrelled  revolver  in  his  belt,  he  knows  that  his 
neighbour  is  similarly  provided.  Consequently,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  start  fair"  (quoted  in  Colin  Greenwood,  Fire- 
arms Control).  And  during  the  1893  debate  over  pistol  leg- 
islation, one  MP  asked:  "Why  should  Englishmen  not  arm 
themselves?  It  was  natural  and  parliament  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  such  a  right"  {ibid.).  In  1903  an  act  was 
passed  making  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  for  a  pistol, 
but  obtaining  a  license  was  still  relatively  easy.  In  191 1,  fol- 
lowing an  armed  robbery  by  "Russian  anarchists"  in  which 
three  police  were  killed  and  the  ensuing  siege  of  Sidney 
Street  for  which  the  army  was  called  in,  an  Aliens  (Pre- 
vention of  Crime)  Bill  was  presented  to  Parliament.  This 
sought  to  restrict  the  right  of  "foreigners"  to  bear  arms,  but 
this  also  failed  to  carry  in  Parliament. 

During  World  War  I  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  in- 
cluded restrictions  on  the  sale,  purchase  and  transfer  of 
arms,  but  it  was  applied  only  in  Ireland.  All  army  officers 
were  still  expected  to  buy  their  own  revolvers,  except  with 
the  mass  conscription  and  slaughter  at  the  front,  they  were 
not  all  "gentlemen"  anymore.  But  events  during  and  after 
the  war  began  to  loom  large  in  the  mind  of  the  ruling  class: 
the  1916  Easter  Uprising  in  Ireland,  Scotland's  Red  Clyde- 
side,  army  mutinies,  October  1917  and  the  revolutionary 
turmoil  in  Central  Europe,  unrest  in  the  colonies.  A  1920 
government  report  focused  on  the  danger  to  the  "British 
Empire"  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  "savage  or  semi-civilised 
tribesmen"  and  "the  anarchist  or  'intellectual'  malcontent 
of  the  great  cities"  (quoted  in  Greenwood).  Among  other 
weapons,  1 5,000  machine  guns  had  been  officially  awarded 
to  ex-servicemen  as  trophies  of  the  world  war.  By  the  time 
the  1920  Act  was  debated  in  Parliament  only  one  MP,  a  Lt. 
Commander  Kenworthy  of  Hull,  clearly  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  right  to  bear  arms:  "The  very  foundation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  this  country  is  that  he  can,  if 
driven  to  do  so,  resist.  You  can  only  govern  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people."  He  was  roundly  denounced  by  other 
MPs  for  suggesting  that  redress  might  be  sought  through 
"armed  resistance  to  the  State"  and  the  legislation  was  car- 
ried at  its  second  vote  by  254  to  6.  Needless  to  say,  after  the 
Firearms  Acts  of  1922  and  1937  (directed  against  the  IRA) 
the  British-imposed  gun  control  laws  in  Ulster,  among  the 
hardest  in  the  world,  have  not  dented  the  widespread  use  of 
arms  in  that  never-ending  fighting  rooted  in  Britain's 
centuries-old  oppression  of  Ireland. 

More  recently,  following  the  19  August  1987  "Hunger- 
ford  massacre,"  when  a  licensed  gun  holder  ran  amok 
killing  15  people,  even  more  sweeping  gun  controls  were 
introduced,  banning  not  just  automatic  weapons  but  also 
semiautomatic  and  pump-action  rifles,  and  adding  new 
restrictions  on  shotguns.  The  very  wide  police  discretion  on 
licensing  and  control  is  enhanced.  Meanwhile  the  "un- 
armed bobby"  increasingly  resorts  to  the  use  of  firearms 
even  in  connection  with  traffic  offenses. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution 

It  was  an  armed  working  class  which  made  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution,  in  accordance  with  Lenin's  call: 

"Following  the  path  indicated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871  and  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1905,  the  proletariat  must  organise  and  arm  all  the  poor. 
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exploited  sections  of  the  population  in  order  that  they 
themselves  should  take  the  organs  of  state  power  directly 
into  their  own  hands,  in  order  that  they  themselves  should 
constitute  these  organs  of  state  power." 

—"Letters  from  Afar,  Third  Letter  Concerning  a 
Proletarian  Militia"  (March  1917) 

The  Soviet  Red  Guard  workers  militias  fought  the  first 
battles  of  the  ensuing  civil  war.  Like  all  militias,  the  Red 
Guards  were  not  much  good  at  first,  but  in  war  one's 
strength  is  always  relative  to  the  enemy's,  and  the  Whites 
suffered  from  low  morale.  Militiamen  can  become  pro- 
fessional fighters  if  they  survive  long  enough  to  gain  expe- 
rience. As  the  founder  of  the  Red  Army,  Leon  Trotsky, 
commented  in  December  1921,  "In  the  initial  stages  we 
learnt  manoeuvring  from  them  [the  Whites]."  And  the 
Soviets  eventually  triumphed  over  the  combined  strength 
of  14  imperialist/ Allied  expeditionary  forces  and  the  tsarist 
White  Guards. 

Though  the  Bolsheviks  advocated  a  socialist  militia  "in 
connection  with  the  abolition  of  classes,"  they  were  forced 
by  the  fight  against  counterrevolution  to  build  a  standing 
army.  Trotsky  explained  in  the  foreword  to  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  his  military  writings  (//ow  the  Revolution  Armed, 
1921-23  [198 1])  that  the  problem  was  rooted  in  the  poverty 
and  backwardness  of  Russia,  wherein  "the  Red  barracks 
constitutes  an  incomparably  higher  cultural  setting  than 
that  to  which  the  Red  Army  man  is  used  at  home."  But 
when  Stalin  usurped  political  power  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
servative bureaucracy,  he  made  the  standing  army  into  a 
fetish,  going  so  far  as  to  mimic  the  Western  capitalist 
armies'  ranks  and  privileges.  Trotsky  denounced  this: 

"No  army... can  be  more  democratic  than  the  regime 
which  nourishes  it.  The  source  of  bureaucratism  with  its 
routine  and  swank  is  not  the  special  needs  of  military 
affairs,  but  the  political  needs  of  the  ruling  stratum." 
—  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936) 

Having  restored  the  officer  caste  18  years  after  its  revolu- 
tionary abolition,  Stalin  then  beheaded  the  Red  Army  on 
the  eve  of  Hitler's  invasion. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  oncoming  world  war,  Trotsky's 
Fourth  International  insisted  in  its  1938  Transitional  Pro- 
gram: "The  only  disarmament  which  can  avert  or  end  war  is 
the  disarmament  of  the  bourgeoisie  by  the  workers.  But  to 
disarm  the  bourgeoisie  the  workers  must  arm  themselves." 
Its  program  for  revolutionary  struggle  against  imperialism 


and  war  included  the  call  for:  "Substitution  for  the  stand- 
ing army  of  a  people's  militia,  indissolubly  linked  up  with 
factories,  mines,  farms,  etc."  Its  demands  for  military  train- 
ing and  arming  of  workers  and  peasants  under  the  control 
of  workers'  and  peasants'  committees  were  coupled  with 
the  demand  for  "complete  independence  of  workers' 
organizations  from  military-police  control." 

The  American  bourgeoisie  of  the  18th  century  could 
afford  the  Second  Amendment  when  there  was  not  much 
wage  labor,  blacks  were  not  free  and  a  small  farmer  class 
approximated  "the  people."  But  today,  in  capitalism's 
death  agony,  as  the  economy  falls  apart  and  labor/black 
explosions  threaten,  they  want  to  take  the  masses'  guns 
away.  In  this  atmosphere,  the  NRA  lobbyists  now  find 
themselves  politically  disarmed  in  Congress,  state  legisla- 
tures and  city  councils  as  they  plead  for  their  "sporting" 
weapons  while  urging  an  even  greater  "War  on  Crime"  by 
the  cops  and  the  feds  {American  Rifleman,  April  1989). 
Marxists,  in  contrast,  oppose  racist  gun  control  and  defend 
the  right  of  labor/black  armed  self-defense.  And  over  the 
years  women  too  have  gained  from  Second  Amendment 
rights — as  the  old  saying  goes,  "God  created  man  and 
woman,  and  Colonel  Colt  made  them  equal."  But,  guns 
were  designed  for  killing  people.  The  desire  for  a  socialist 
world  order — i.e.,  the  abolition  of  society  based  on  class 
division  and  national  oppression — is  in  part  the  desire  that 
the  use  of  guns  might  indeed  become  a  mere  hobby. 

The  guns  the  working  people  had  better  worry  about 
today  are  those  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  rulers,  who 
want  a  total  monopoly,  at  home  and  in  the  world.  The 
former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command,  General 
Curtis  LeMay,  called  for  bombing  Vietnam  back  to  the 
Stone  Age,  which  the  Pentagon  attempted.  And  Washing- 
ton howled  against  Soviet  Marshal  Malinovsky  for  de- 
claring that  the  USSR  must  be  prepared  to  defend  itself 
with  nuclear  weapons.  Yet  only  the  Soviets'  own  develop- 
ment of  an  atomic  arsenal  has  been  able  to  deter  the  first- 
strikers  in  Washington  who  are  gearing  up  for  a  final 
nuclear  Gdtterddmmerung. 

Having  guns  is  no  magic  talisman,  but  an  unarmed  pop- 
ulation faces  merciless  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  this  vicious 
ruling  class  whose  state  is  armed  to  the  teeth.  For  as  Karl 
Marx  summed  it  up  in  Capital  (1867),  "Force  is  the  mid- 
wife of  every  old  society  pregnant  with  the  new."B 


Camera  Press 


Nuclear  credibility: 
Marshal  Rodion  Y. 
Malinovsky,  Soviet 
defense  minister 
in  the  1960s, 
Infuriated  Pentagon 
by  advocating 
and  deploying 
nuclear  forces  to 
counter  imperialist 
first-strike  threat. 
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New  York  Historical  Society 


Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  27  May  1863:  First  major  battle  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War  in  which  black  Union  troops 
took  part. 


Revolution  and  the  Right  to  Bear  Arms 


The  Second  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution 


EXPANDED  FROM  WORKERS  VANGUARD 
NO.  475,  14  APRIL  1989 


"Remember  that  the  musket ...  is  better  than  all  mere 
parchment  guarantees  of  liberty.  In  your  hands  that 
musket  means  liberty;  and  should  your  constitutional 
right  at  the  close  of  this  war  be  denied . . .  your  breth- 
ren are  safe  while  you  have  a  Constitution  which 
proclaims  your  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 
— Frederick  Douglass  appealing  to  blacks  to  join  the 
Union  Army,  August  1863 

America's  capitalist  rulers  are  taking  aim  at  the  funda- 
mental right  of  the  people  to  arm  themselves.  This  right  to 
bear  arms  was  born  of  revolution,  constituting  a  vital 
defense  against  tyranny.  Naturally,  despotic  regimes  prefer 
to  rule  over  defenseless  subjects:  an  armed  people  can  fight 
back.  Today,  the  government  which  sponsors  counterrev- 
olutionary terrorists  and  drug  traffickers  in  a  crusade 
against  Communism  wants  to  disarm  the  population  in  the 


name  of  a  "war  on  drugs  and  terrorism."  Though  the 
United  States  with  its  widely  popular  and  constitutionally 
recognized  right  to  bear  arms  provides  a  sharp  example, 
this  is  no  issue  of  "American  exceptionalism"  but  a  his- 
toric and  living  question  elsewhere  internationally.  And  it 
is  the  Marxists,  who  champion  the  cause  of  all  the 
exploited  and  oppressed,  that  oppose  gun  control  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  struggle  for  workers  revolution. 

Currently  spearheading  the  gun  control  drive  in  the 
United  States  is  the  ban  on  so-called  "assault  rifles."  As 
usual,  the  gun-ban  forces  seized  upon  an  emotion-packed 
criminal  incident  to  fuel  a  campaign  of  hysteria — the 
January  massacre  of  five  Asian  American  schoolchildren 
by  a  racist  nut  wielding  a  semiautomatic  AK-47  rifle  in 
Stockton,  California.  Needless  to  say,  the  maniac  might 
just  as  well  have  misused  an  ordinary  shotgun  for  his  hor- 
rible slaughter,  but  the  fact  that  he  used  a  military-type 
weapon  was  played  to  the  hilt  in  the  media  to  whip  up  sup- 
port for  a  ban  of  this  particular  category  of  weapon. 

continued  on  page  47 
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Trotskyism: 
What  It  Isn't  and 
What  it  Is ! 


V.I.  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky,  leaders  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  on  its  second  anniversary  in  IVIoscow's  Red  SquareT 
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Trotskyism: 
What  It  Isn't  and 
What  It  Is! 


This  article  was  first  published  in  Spartacist  (German 
edition)  No.  14,  Winter  1989-90.  There  are  two  additions  to 
the  English  text,  one  dealing  with  the  "Trotskyist"  revisionists 
as  the  political  heirs  of  the  London  Bureau  and  the  other 
with  the  role  played  by  former  American  Healyite  leader 
Tim  Wohlforth  against  the  struggle  for  authentic  Trotskyism 
in  the  U.S.  Other  minor  changes  and  corrections  have  also 
been  made. 


To  the  workers  of  Germany, 

East  and  West,  and  to 
European  and  other  militants 


In  East  Germany,  what  had  seemed  to  be  the  most  en- 
trenched Stalinist  regime  in  Eastern  Europe  is  crumbling 
under  mass  opposition  to  its  rule.  We  Trotskyists  of  the 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist) 
stand  with  all  those  in  the  DDR  who  are  seeking  to  estab- 
lish genuine  socialist  egalitarianism,  through  breaking  the 
repressive  political  apparatus  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 


We  stand  with  those  members  and  ex-members  of  the  SED 
who  defend  the  gains  the  working  people  achieved  through 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  We  stand  for  the  communism 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bolshevik  Party. 

The  "reformers"  in  the  bureaucracy  are  promising  "so- 
cialist renewal."  But  Stalinism  can't  deliver  any  kind  of 
"renewal."  As  an  ideology  Stalinism  is  simply  an  apology 
for  the  rule  of  the  bureaucracy.  Its  slogans  and  "debates" 
are  but  arguments  about  how  to  put  the  best  false  face  on 
the  policies  of  betrayal.  Without  state  power,  Stalinist  ide- 
ology is  an  empty  shell,  devoid  of  any  relevance  to  the 
question  of  proletarian  power. 

The  bureaucracy  headed  by  J.V.  Stalin  arose  from  the 
devastation  and  atomization  of  the  Russian  working  class 
in  the  Civil  War  and  from  the  failure  and  defeat  of  the 
proletarian  revolution  internationally — particularly  the 
1923  German  Revolution.  Lenin's  program  of  proletarian 
internationalism — concretely  embodied  in  the  understand- 
ing that  the  survival  of  the  October  Revolution  depended 
on  its  extension  through  working-class  revolution,  particu- 
larly in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries — was  dumped  and 


Trepper 
Salutes 
Trotskyists 

Leopold  Trepper, 
leader  of  Soviet 
"Red  Orchestra" 
network  in 
Nazi-occupied 
Europe,  saluted 
the  Trotskyists' 
intransigent  fight 
against  Stalinism. 
Quotation  at 
right  is  from 
Russian  edition 
of  his  memoirs 
(for  translation 
see  indented  quote, 
facing  page). 


„Ho  KTo  npoTecTOBa/i  b  to  opeMH?  Kto  noff,nan  cboH 
ronoc  npoTMB  6e33aKoiiMfl? 

Ha  3Ty  wecTb  Moryr  npereHflOBaTb  rpouKHCTbi.  Flo 
npMMepy  CBoero  HeycTynMMSoro  do^kjxh,  MbH  )KM3Hb  6bi;ia 
npepeana  y^apoM  ;ieflopy6a,  ohm  npoTHBOCToa/iH  CTa;iHHH3- 
My  pp  caMOM  cMepTM.  Ohm.  m  To/ibKo  ohm.  Kor^a  HaMa/iwcb 
noBanbHbie  mmctkm.  ohm  mop/ih  Bbipa>KaTb  CBoe  B03MymeHMe 
jiMUJb  B  jxaneKOM,  xo/io;;hom  6e3;lIo;^be,  Ky^a  hx  sarna/iM, 
MTo6bi  yHMMTo>KMTb.  B  /larcpsix  OHM  Bern  ce6a  6e3ynpeMMo. 
Ho  MX  ro/ioca  3aTepj!;iMCb  a  6e36pe>KnoM  ryHflpe. 

CeroAHH  TpouKMCTbi  MMewT  npaao  o6DMHMTb  Tex,  kto, 
c;ie,qyH  noc;]OBHi;e,  xmbji  c  BO/iKaMM  Bbi/i  no-Bon^bM.  Ho  npM 
Bcew  TOM  OHM  He  flo/i)KHbi  3a6biBaTb,  MTO  y  HHX  nepefl  iiaMM 
6bi;io  orpoMHoe  npeMMyu;ecTBo  —  y  hmx  6bina  cboa  bhojihc 
c(})opMMpoBaBma»CH    no/iMTMMecKaa    cMCTCMa,  cnoco6Ha5i 

SaMeHMTb  CTa/lMHM3M.  V  HHX  6bl/I0  Ha  MTO  OnepCTbCfl  —  CKO/Ib 

6bi  HM  6bina  rJiy6oKa  nponacTb  oTMasHMH  npn  BH^e  Toro,  KaK 
npeflaeTCJj  peBo;iioi;Mfl.  Ohm  hc  „npM3HaBa/iMCb",  m6o  snanw, 
MTO  „npH3HaHMe"  He  noc/iy>KMT  hm  ^e/iy  napTMH.  hm  peny 
coi;Ma;iM3Ma. " 

Eojibuiafl  Hrpa.  Jleononbzi  Tpsnnap. 

H3;UTEJlbCTBO  .JIHBEPTH" 


replaced  by  the  Stalinist  "theory"  of  "socialism  in  one 
country." 

To  consolidate  its  rule  the  bureaucracy  had  to  destroy 
the  entire  leadership  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  that  had  made 
the  1917  Russian  Revolution.  Millions  of  Communists 
were  murdered.  During  the  Moscow  Trials  false  "confes- 
sions" were  extracted  from  Stalin's  victims — not  simply 
through  sheer  police-state  terror  but  through  the  belief  of 
many  of  the  victims  that  in  going  along  with  Stalin's  mon- 
strous accusations  they  were  "serving  the  Revolution." 

In  his  memoirs  Leopold  Trepper — the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Soviet  "Red  Orchestra"  espionage  network  in  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe,  whose  heroism  was  "rewarded"  with  ten 
years  in  Lubianka — damned  "all  those  who  did  not  rise  up 
against  the  Stalinist  machine."  In  answer  to  "who  did  pro- 
test at  that  time?"  Trepper,  who  was  not  a  Trotskyist  but  a 
Polish  Jewish  Communist,  wrote: 

"The  Trotskyites  can  lay  claim  to  this  honor.  Following  the 
example  of  their  leader,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  obsti- 
nacy with  the  end  of  an  ice-axe,  they  fought  Stalinism  to 
the  death,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  who  did.... 
"Today,  the  Trotskyites  have  a  right  to  accuse  those  who 
once  howled  along  with  the  wolves.  Let  them  not  forget, 
however,  that  they  had  the  enormous  advantage  over  us  of 
having  a  coherent  political  system  capable  of  replacing 
Stalinism.  They  had  something  to  cling  to  in  the  midst  of 
their  profound  distress  at  seeing  the  revolution  betrayed. 
They  did  not  'confess,'  for  they  knew  that  their  confession 
would  serve  neither  the  party  nor  socialism." 
—The  Great  Game  (1977) 
The  Trotskyists  knew  that  Stalinism — the  bureaucratic 
stranglehold  over  economic,  political  and  cultural  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  betrayal  of  revolutionary  struggle 
and  appeasement  of  imperialism  internationally — was  not 
communism  but  its  antithesis.  And  they  knew  that  rather 
than  "serving  the  Revolution"  this  parasitic  bureaucratic 
caste   endangered   the   very   survival   of  the  Russian 
Revolution. 

Trotsky  analyzed  both  the  social  conditions  which  led  to 
the  rise  of  Stalinism  and  the  instabilities  and  contradictions 
inherent  in  the  rule  of  this  bureaucratic  caste — which  is 
simultaneously  dependent  on  the  collectivized  property 
forms  of  the  workers  state  and  reflects  and  acts  as  the  trans- 
mitting mechanism  for  the  pressures  of  imperialism  in 
undermining  the  workers  state.  Trotsky  foresaw  that  this 
balancing  act  was  inherently  unstable;  the  contradiction 
must  be  resolved  either  in  the  direction  of  capitalist  resto- 
ration, or  by  proletarian  political  revolution  against  the 
bureaucracy  to  restore  state  power  to  the  working  class, 
organized  on  the  basis  of  internationalist  soviet  democracy. 

In  his  work  (most  systematically  in  The  Revolution 
Betrayed,  written  in  1936)  Trotsky  analyzed  the  Stalinist 
deformation  of  Soviet  society  and  proved  scientifically  that 
Russia  was  not  "socialist"  nor  was  it  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  demonstrated  that  wage  differentials  among  the 
layers  of  the  working  people  had  sharply  increased,  and 
contrasted  to  the  Marxist  understanding  of  the  gradual 
"withering  away  of  the  state"  in  the  progress  toward  so- 
cialism the  cancerous  growth  of  Stalin's  monstrous  appa- 
ratus of  police-state  repression.  He  castigated  the  social 
conservatism  of  the  bureaucracy,  documenting  for  example 
the  reversal  of  Bolshevik  policies  aimed  at  securing  for 
women  equal  participation  in  social  and  economic  life.  He 
analyzed  the  bureaucratic  disorganization  of  economic  life 
and  the  demoralizing  effect  on  the  working  people  of  the 
display  of  the  privileges  of  the  bureaucratic  elite  and 
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Stalinism  in  crisis.  Beijing  Spring  1989  (top),  Chinese 
workers  enter  the  battle  under  the  banner,  "Students: 
The  Workers  Have  Arrived."  Striking  Soviet  miners 
challenge  Gorbachev's  anti-working-class  "market 
reforms"  (center).  SED  members  demonstrate  in  East 
Berlin,  8  November  1989  (bottom). 
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wrote:  "Under  a  nationalized  economy,  quality  demands  a 
democracy  of  producers  and  consumers,  freedom  of  criti- 
cism and  initiative — conditions  incompatible  with  a  total- 
itarian regime  of  fear,  lies  and  flattery."  And  reasserting 
the  once-common  Leninist  understanding  that  socialism  is 
and  must  be  an  international  system,  Trotsky  insisted  that 
the  looming  Second  World  War  and  the  prospect  of  social 
convulsions  in  the  capitalist  countries  would  also  shake  the 
brittle  Stalinist  regime  to  its  foundations. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  Trotsky  predicted  the  unraveling 
of  Stalinist  bureaucratic  rule  which  is  now  being  seen  from 
Prague  to  Beijing.  In  Poland,  decades  of  Stalinist  economic 
mismanagement,  corruption  and  stultifying  bureaucratic 
repressiveness  deprived  the  regime  of  any  moral  authority 
to  combat  the  restorationist  schemes  of  international  finance 
capital  and  the  Vatican;  the  bankruptcy  of  Stalinism  in 
Poland  has  now  resulted  in  the  election  of  an  openly 
counterrevolutionary  Solidamosc  government.  In  East  Ger- 
many, where  a  Tiananmen-style  massacre  was  narrowly 
averted,  members  and  former  members  of  the  SED  have 
demonstrated  in  the  streets  under  banners  demanding 
"Return  to  Lenin,"  but  in  other  demonstrations  ominous 
revanchist  slogans  have  also  made  their  appearance. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Gorbachev  now  faces  oppo- 
sition from  miners  and  other  workers  resisting  the  effects 
of  perestroika,  the  regime's  fostering  of  "market  socialism" 
has  unleashed  deadly  conflict  between  the  republics,  as  the 
better-off  areas  seek  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  their 


neighbors;  from  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  Caucasus,  to 
the  Baltic  nationalists  who  carry  the  flags  of  the  "inde- 
pendent" imperialist-puppet  interwar  regimes,  to  the  Great 
Russian  chauvinists  and  anti-Semites  of  the  sinister 
Pamyat,  these  forces  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
multinational  USSR.  In  China,  where  "market  socialism" 
has  achieved  its  fullest  expression  accompanied  by  enor- 
mous social  dislocation,  the  accumulation  of  vast  private 
fortunes  and  a  huge  increase  in  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  in  the  cities  and  countryside,  it  was  the  entry  of 
discontented  workers  into  the  student-initiated  pro-democ- 
racy protests  that  precipitated  the  government's  Tiananmen 
massacre. 

Trotsky  was  a  leader,  together  with  Lenin,  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  He  founded  and  led  the  Red  Army 
that  defeated  the  forces  of  counterrevolution  during  the 
Civil  War.  Decades  of  Stalinist  lies  and  calumnies  against 
Trotsky  and  the  physical  obliteration  of  his  supporters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  ultimately  did  not  succeed  in  burying  this 
history.  The  Gorbachev  bureaucracy  of  Stalin's  heirs  today 
encompasses  a  substantial  layer  of  "Western-oriented"  in- 
telligentsia, mainly  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, which  was  getting  pretty  tired  of  sitting  down  to  sip 
champagne  with  Western  "academic  Marxists"  and  U.S. 
State  Department  hacks  only  to  be  confronted  with  gibes 
about  the  yawning  "blank  spaces"  of  Soviet  history.  Thus 
glasnost — although  intended  centrally  to  facilitate  pere- 
stroika against  the  resistance  of  bureaucratic  conservatives 
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as  well  as  to  rehabilitate  Nikolai  Bukharin,  the  leader  of 
the  Right  Opposition  whose  policies  in  many  ways  prefig- 
ured "market  socialism"— has  also  generated  pressure  to- 
ward removing  the  figure  of  Trotsky  from  the  realm  of 
demonology  and  restoring  him  to  official  Soviet  history. 

Of  course  it  is  a  welcome  turn  of  events  if  the  heirs  of 
Stalin  are  forced  to  try  to  rehabilitate  themselves  by  ac- 
knowledging what  "everybody  knows"  to  be  the  truth.  But 
Trotskyism  isn't  just  "history,"  it  is  the  program  of  struggle 
to  preserve  and  carry  forward  the  heritage  of  Leninism — 
the  rule  of  the  proletariat  organized  on  the  basis  of  Soviet 
democracy  and  the  struggle  for  world  socialist  revolu- 
tion— against  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
their  social-democratic  lackeys  and  against  the  perversion 
and  betrayal  of  Leninism  by  the  Stalinist  usurpers. 

While  Stalinism  was  created  as  an  ideology  to  justify  the 
existence  of  a  privileged  bureaucratic  caste  and  has  sur- 
vived solely  on  the  material  basis  of  holding  state  power. 
Trotskyism  has  a  political  vitality.  As  Trotsky  wrote  in  the 
founding  document  of  the  Fourth  International,  "its  inde- 
structible force  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  expresses  not 
only  revolutionary  tradition  but  also  today's  actual  opposi- 
tion of  the  Russian  working  class.  The  social  hatred  stored 
up  by  the  workers  against  the  bureaucracy — this  is  pre- 
cisely what  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Kremlin  clique  con- 
stitutes 'Trotskyism'." 

With  the  1945  victory  of  the  Allied  imperialists  and 


I.  Leon  Trotsky  and  the 

The  Foundation  of  Trotsky's 
Fourth  International 

In  1938,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Trotsky  proclaimed 
the  founding  of  a  new  revolutionary  International  in  the 
urgent  attempt  to  resolve  the  "crisis  of  leadership"  that  had 
left  the  international  proletariat  defenseless  before  fascism 
and  imperialist  carnage.  Hitler's  Nazis  had  come  to  power 
in  Germany  unopposed  by  the  Stalinists  or  the  Social 


Stalin's  Russia  over  Hitler,  the  postwar  world  took  shape. 
The  Communist  parties  in  capitalist  West  Europe  worked 
overtime  to  derail  the  possibility  of  socialist  revolutions 
there,  while  in  East  Germany  and  throughout  Eastern  Eu- 
rope capitalism  was  abolished  by  the  Red  Army  from  the 
top  down.  What  was  excluded  in  both  cases  was  the  revo- 
lutionary mobilization  of  the  working  people.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope was  freed  from  its  pro-Nazi  ruling  classes  and  from 
capitalist  exploitation,  but  the  working  class  was  politically 
padlocked  and  well  aware  that  the  Soviet  military  held  the 
decisive  levers  of  power.  Today  Gorbachev,  impelled  by 
his  own  internal  problems,  has  turned  the  key  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  exploding  with  political  ferment— from  all  quar- 
ters, in  every  conceivable  direction  from  outright  capitalist 
restorationists  to  anti-bureaucratic  Communists. 

Today,  with  everyone  from  Gorbachev  on  down  willing 
to  say  bad  things  about  "Stalinism,"  there  is  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  Trotsky — although  few  really  know  what  he 
stood  for  (since  his  life  and  work  have  been  both  hidden 
and  lied  about  for  decades  in  the  "official"  histories).  Now 
seeking  to  intervene  into  the  events  in  East  Germany  are 
numerous  claimants  to  the  mantle  of  Trotskyism  hoping  to 
trade  on  his  revolutionary  heritage.  The  question  is:  how 
are  people  who  have  been  deprived  of  any  knowledge  of 
"Trotskyism"  supposed  to  be  able  to  tell  the  real  thing  as 
opposed  to  the  fakers  and  pretenders?  To  assist  we  will 
offer  a  little  history. 


Coming  of  World  War  II 

Democrats  who  overwhelmingly  commanded  the  alle- 
giance of  the  powerful  German  workers  movement.  That 
this  crime  did  not  provoke  fights  and  splits  within  the 
Communist  parties  internationally  led  the  Trotskyists  to 
conclude  there  was  no  place  for  revolutionaries  in  the  Sta- 
linized  Third  International.  This  conclusion  was  com- 
pounded by  the  CI's  policy  of  the  "People's  Front."  of 
allying  the  workers  movement  with  the  parties  of  so-called 
"democratic"  imperialism. 
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Freighter  hit  by  German  torpedo  near  l\/lurmansl(  in 
WW  II.  At  least  seven  American  Trotskyist  merchant 
seamen  were  killed  during  the  war,  some  sailing  on 
the  Murmansk  run  in  attempt  to  distribute  miniature 
copies  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Opposition  (inset). 

Scherschel/Life 


The  Transitional  Program,  the  founding  document  of 
Trotsky's  Fourth  International,  was  the  continuation  and 
extension  of  the  program  that  had  led  to  the  victory  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  It  upheld  Trotsky's  theory  of  "per- 
manent revolution"  which  was  confirmed  in  the  course  of 
the  Russian  Revolution — that  in  the  epoch  of  imperialism 
in  underdeveloped  countries  even  the  most  elementary 
bourgeois-democratic  tasks  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  working  class  taking  power  at  the  head  of  the  oppressed 
masses. 

Against  the  betrayal  of  proletarian  struggle  to  the 
"People's  Front,"  the  Transitional  Program  reasserted  the 
fundamental  Marxist  principle  of  the  unconditional  inde- 
pendence of  the  working  class  from  its  capitalist  exploiters 
and  oppressors.  It  was  under  this  banner,  embodied  in  the 
slogan  "Down  with  the  Ten  Capitalist  Ministers!  All  Power 
to  the  Soviets!",  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  led  the  proletariat 
to  power  in  1917. 

The  Trotskyists  steadfastly  stood  for  the  unconditional 
military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  imperialist 
attack  and  internal  counterrevolution,  despite  the  Stalinist 
misrulers.  At  the  same  time  the  Fourth  International  under- 
stood that  this  defense  also  required  a  proletarian  political 
revolution  to  oust  the  Stalinist  bureaucrats  who  had  robbed 
political  power  from  the  working  masses  and  whose  hid- 
eously repressive,  nationalist  rule  threatened  the  conquests 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Trotsky  called  for  the  return  to 
the  working  people  of  their  state  through  restoring  the  rule 
of  Soviets  (councils  of  workers  and  soldiers)  and  sought  to 
mobilize  the  Soviet  working  masses  against  the  bureauc- 
racy on  the  basis  of  the  socialist  egalitarianism  and  revo- 
lutionary internationalism  that  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  workers  state. 

For  all  their  youth,  inexperience  and  episodic  disorien- 
tation, the  small  forces  of  Trotskyist  cadre  fought  with 
courage  and  audacity  during  the  war  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. American  Trotskyists  risked  their  lives  to  sail  on  the 
Murmansk  run  to  get  their  propaganda  into  the  hands  of 
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Russian  workers  and  soldiers.  The  1945  Saigon  uprising 
was  led  by  Vietnamese  Trotskyists.  In  the  far-flung  colo- 
nial empires  of  the  Allies,  particularly  Indochina  and  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  currents  identified  with  Trotskyism 
had  a  strong  appeal  to  advanced  workers  and  independence 
fighters,  as  against  the  Stalinist  parties — bound  to  the  bloc 
on  a  world  scale  with  the  "anti-fascist"  colonial  imperialist 
camp — which  had  to  rein  in  mass  struggles  against  the  im- 
perialist masters. 

The  Dutch  Trotskyists  struggled,  with  great  capacity  and 
few  cadre,  in  illegality  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Hol- 
land. As  early  as  1943,  with  Germany  already  decisively 
defeated  but  with  no  Allied  imperialist  landings  having 
taken  place  yet,  they  saw  that  it  was  a  race  against  the 
clock  between  European  working-class  revolutions  and  an 
Allied-led  counterrevolution  leading  to  the  division  of  Eu- 
rope between  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  Stalin  which  would 
work  against  the  revival  of  the  German  workers  movement 
at  the  war's  end. 

There  are  more  examples  of  the  heroism  of  the  forces  of 
the  Fourth  International  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  war,  large  numbers  of  Trotskyist 
cadre  had  been  wiped  out  by  war  and  repression.  Many 
were  murdered  by  the  Stalinists. 

The  Defectors 

The  4  August  1914  betrayal  of  the  German  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, who  in  the  face  of  war  went  over  to  the  side  of  their 
"own"  ruling  class,  has  been  repeated  many  times  in  the 
workers  movement.  In  World  War  II,  the  Stalinist  Com.mu- 
nist  parties  allied  with  one  gang  of  imperialist  warmongers, 
opposing  working-class  struggle  in  the  "Allied"  countries 
as  treason  to  the  so-called  "Great  Patriotic  War  Against 
Fascism." 

The  Trotskyists  recognized  that  the  war  was  not  a  strug- 
gle between  "democratic"  imperialism  and  fascism  but  an 
interimperialist  conflict  aimed  at  the  redivision  of  the 
world.  Toward  the  imperialist  powers  the  Trotskyists  were. 
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as  Lenin  was  in  World  War  I,  revolutionary  defeatist.  At 
the  same  time,  they  called  on  the  international  working 
class  to  militarily  defend  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nonetheless,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  second  im- 
perialist war  also  produced  deformations  in  and  defections 
from  the  Trotskyist  movement.  In  the  U.S.  party,  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  (SWP),  the  signing  of  the  Stalin-Hit- 
ler pact  together  with  the  Soviet  occupation  of  eastern 
Poland  and  the  invasion  of  Finland  produced  an  opposition 
which  renounced  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  adaptation 
to  a  frenzied  outcry  of  petty-bourgeois  public  opinion  over 
the  supposed  violation  of  "poor  little  Finland"  and  the 
identification  of  Stalinism  with  fascism. 

Up  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  SWP  opposition  led 
by  Max  Shachtman  and  James  Burnham  had  declared  that 
they  too  stood  for  the  unconditional  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  against  imperialist  attack,  despite  the  Stalinist  bu- 
reaucracy. They  did  not  shrink  from  this  position  when  the 
Stalinists  betrayed  the  workers  by  strangling  the  forces  for 
proletarian  revolution  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  But  at 
that  time  the  Kremlin's  participation  in  the  Republican 
camp  was  supported  by  bourgeois  democrats  around  the 
world.  In  1939-40  when  the  question  of  the  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  posed  in  the  concrete,  the  opposition 
"welched  on  their  promise,"  to  use  the  words  of  SWP 
leader  James  P.  Cannon. 

Trotsky  played  a  major  role  in  the  ensuing  faction  fight 
in  the  American  party.  The  close  collaboration  of  Trotsky, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  SWP,  unlike  other  sections 
of  the  Fourth  International,  was  not  directly  subjected  to 
the  ravages  of  the  war,  made  the  fight  with  the  anti-Soviet 
opposition  a  surrogate  for  such  a  struggle  throughout  the 
international  Trotskyist  movement. 

The  Shachtman-led  minority  split  from  the  organization. 
Over  the  years,  and  heightened  under  the  pressures  of  the 
Cold  War,  they  evolved  into  anti-Soviet  "socialist"  advisers 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA.  At  the  time  of 
America's  1961  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba,  Shachtman 
gave  a  speech  alibiing  the  counterrevolutionary  invaders  as 
including  some  "good  stout  working  class  fighters"  who 
were  fighting  Stalinist  "totalitarianism." 

When  on  17  June  1953  the  East  German  workers  were 
the  first  to  rise  up  against  Stalinism,  they  immeasurably 
assisted  authentic  socialists  in  the  West  to  reject  the  blan- 
dishments of  "State  Department  socialism."  The  monstrous 
crimes  of  Stalinism — the  purge  trials  and  labor  camps- 
facilitated  the  fake-"democratic"  pretensions  of  imperial- 
ism, and  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War  unleashed  a  barrage  of 
bourgeois  "political  theorists"  (exemplified  by  Hannah 
Arendt)  arguing  that  Stalinist  totalitarianism  had  reduced 
the  workers  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  mindless,  soulless  slaves 
rendered  now  and  forever  incapable  of  struggle.  Therefore, 
they  argued,  partisans  of  the  workers'  struggle  should  be 
in  the  front  ranks  of  the  new  imperialist  crusade  against 
Stalinism.  The  East  German  workers,  by  their  revolution- 
ary action,  punctured  this  myth  and  made  it  possible  for 
those  Western  radicals  who  wanted  to  do  so  to  make  an 
aggressive  counterthrust  against  imperialist  propaganda. 
But  of  course  many  "radicals"  wanted  only  to  continue 
their  bloc  with  their  own  bourgeoisie. 

The  Sozialistische  Arbeitergruppe  (SAG)  are  the  direct 
heirs  of  Max  Shachtman.  Their  British  leader  Tony  Cliff 
split  from  the  Trotskyist  movement  in  1950,  refusing  to 
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1939  article  by  James  Burnham  and  Max  Shachtman. 
Trotsky  called  Shachtman's  skepticism  on  dialectical 
materialism  "the  greatest  blow  that  you,  personally, 
as  editor  of  the  New  International,  could  have  deliv- 
ered to  Marxist  theory."  This  was  soon  expressed  in 
Shachtman's  opposition  to  Soviet  defensism. 

defend  the  North  Korean  deformed  workers  state  against 
U.S.  imperialism.  Today,  the  SAG  sees  the  mass  protests 
in  East  Germany  as  an  uprising  against  "capitalist"  exploi- 
tation. For  them,  there  are  no  social  gains  to  be  defended 
in  the  collectivized  property  forms  that  exist  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  Shachtman,  this  position  has  led  the  SAG  not  only 
into  supporting  some  of  the  darkest  forces  of  imperialist 
reaction  but  into  offering  them  as  a  model  for  struggle 
against  Stalinist  "totalitarianism."  Following  the  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  the  Cliffites  cheered  on  the 
CIA-funded  mujahedin  who  were  preparing  to  drown  any 
and  every  element  of  social  progress  in  blood,  with  decla- 
rations that  a  "Mojahedin  victory  will  encourage  the  oppo- 
nents of  Russian  rule  everywhere  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe"  {Socialist  Worker,  4  February  1989)!  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  SAG  has  attracted  to  its  ranks  many 
skinheads,  among  the  most  loathsome  SA-type  [Stwm- 
abteilung]  expressions  of  resurgent  German  nationalism 
and  imperialist  revanchism. 

The  British  Workers  Power  organization  and  its  League 
for  a  Revolutionary  Communist  International  (in  West 
Germany  the  Gruppe  Arbeitermacht  and  the  Gruppe 
Arbeiterlnnenstandpunkt  in  Austria)  drifted  left  from  its 
origins  in  the  Cliff  organization.  Workers  Power  has  done 
such  things  as  supporting  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  in 
his  struggle  for  power  and  initially  in  his  war  with 
Iraq.  They  also  "critically"  championed  Solidarnosc  while 
admitting  that  if  Lech  Walesa  &  Co.  should  conquer  it 
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Donald  Press  Socialist  Challenge  Le  Bolchevik  Spartacist  Canada 

The  renegades  didn't  stop  with  Kautsky.  Left  to  right:  IVlax  Shachtman,  Tony  Cliff,  l\/lichel  Pablo,  Ernest  Mandel. 


would  mean  capitalist  restoration.  Now  that  there  is  a 
Solidarnosc-led  government,  Workers  Power  pathetically 
opines,  "Poland:  No  Return  to  Capitalism"! 

Most  recently  this  outfit  tried  out  the  nasty  practice  of 
calling  upon  capitalist  governments  to  throw  out  the  ambas- 
sadors from  "bad"  deformed  workers  states.  As  far  as  we 
know  only  one  of  the  groups  that  adhere  to  the  LRCI's 
"democratic-centralist"  international  did  this,  the  Irish 
Workers  Group  who  called  on  the  southern  Irish  Republic 


to  throw  out  the  Chinese  ambassador  as  a  statement  of 
"solidarity"  with  those  murdered  by  the  Chinese  Stalinists 
in  Tiananmen  Square.  Of  course  if  pushed  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  students  defending  a  woman's  right  to  abortion,  the 
government  of  the  Irish  Republic  would  probably  want  to 
pull  its  own  Tiananmen  Square  to  stop  the  demon  of  disso- 
lute youth  desecrating  the  values,  most  sacred  to  the 
government  forces,  upon  which  this  bourgeois-clericalist 
state  was  formed. 


II.  The  Cold  War  and  "Trotskyist"  Revisionism 


In  Europe,  the  decimation  of  Trotskyist  cadre  during  the 
war  combined  with  events  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  led 
to  the  emergence  of  a  revisionist  current  within  the  Fourth 
International.  Trotsky  had  predicted  that  the  war  would 
provoke  social  convulsions  throughout  the  capitalist  world, 
as  the  First  World  War  had  done,  which  would  necessarily 
have  a  profoundly  destabilizing  effect  on  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracies. 

Trotsky's  warning  that  Stalinism  posed  a  deadly  danger 
to  the  USSR's  very  survival  was  borne  out  in  the  initial 
collapse  of  the  Red  Army,  which  had  been  decapitated  by 
Stalin,  in  the  face  of  Hitler's  invasion,  before  the  Soviet 
masses  rallied  to  the  defense  of  their  country  (ultimately, 
20  million  Soviet  citizens  gave  their  lives  in  the  smashing 
of  Hitler's  armies  on  the  Eastern  Front).  Trotsky's  predic- 
tions of  renewed  capitalist  crisis  were  fully  confirmed  by 
the  objective  situation  at  the  end  of  the  war,  as  the  old 
imperial  powers  of  Europe  were  militarily  devastated  and 
politically  tainted  with  fascism,  the  ties  to  their  colonial 
empires  disrupted  or  shattered.  All  that  remained  was  to 
throw  them  out  and  the  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
proletariat. 

Instead  Stalin  propped  up  his  "democratic"  Western  al- 
lies. In  Italy  and  Greece,  naked  treachery  was  required  to 
militarily  and  politically  disarm  the  Resistance  forces  and 
hand  power  back  to  the  capitalist  class.  In  France,  the  Sta- 
linists had  to  work  overtime  as  proponents  of  capitalist 
"national  reconstruction"  in  order  to  establish  a  stable 
bourgeois  regime. 

A  postwar  development  unanticipated  by  Trotsky  was 


the  expansion  of  Stalinist-ruled  states  in  Eastern  Europe. 
With  the  military  victory  of  the  Red  Army  over  the  Nazis 
and  their  puppet  regimes,  the  former  rulers  fled  to  the  near- 
est American  headquarters  leaving  behind  a  power  vacuum 
which  was  filled  by  the  Soviet  army.  Confronted  with  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Stalinists  were  forced  to  estab- 
lish deformed  workers  states  in  these  countries  as  a  "buffer 
zone." 

These  deformed  workers  states,  which  carried  out  the 
expropriation  of  these  ruling  classes  whose  power  was  bro- 
ken when  Hitler's  Nazis  were  smashed,  were  established 
without  revolutions  (with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia, 
where  Tito's  partisans  prevailed  in  a  peasant  guerrilla  war). 
These  were  cold  social  revolutions  from  the  top  down.  The 
Soviet  military  forces  were  the  state  power;  they  estab- 
lished governments  of  the  Walter  Ulbrichts,  the  surviving 
Stalinist  hacks  who  arrived  back  in  Germany  from  Moscow 
and  set  up  the  SED  in  1946  as  the  ruling  party  whose  "lead- 
ing role"  was  until  just  recently  prescribed  in  the  DDR 
constitution.  The  structures  set  up  paralleled  those  which 
issued  from  the  Stalinist  degeneration  of  the  USSR.  Thus 
the  expansion  of  "Soviet-bloc"  states  was  at  the  same  time 
a  padlock  and  chain  on  the  working  class — a  chain  which 
despite  episodic  workers'  struggles  was  in  place  for  four 
decades  but  has  now  been  broken. 

Just  as  the  restabilization  of  capitalist  imperialism  with 
the  containment  of  the  ^'Russian  menace"  was  at  the  root 
of  Stalinism,  after  World  War  II  the  revisionist  current 
which  arose  in  the  Trotskyist  movement  (under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  impressionist  Michel  Pablo)  adapted  to  the  ap- 


parent  stability  and  geographical  extension  of  Stalinism. 
The  ascendancy  of  this  revisionist  current  destroyed  the 
Fourth  International  as  the  nucleus  of  a  disciplined  world 
party  of  socialist  revolution  (which  has  not  prevented  as- 
sorted pretenders  to  "Trotskyism"  from  claiming  to  be  "the 
Fourth  International"  when  it  suits  them). 

Worshipping  the  accomplished  fact  of  Stalinism's  sur- 
vival, the  Pabloists  projected  a  "new  world  reality"  of 
"centuries  of  deformed  workers  states"  and  opined  that 
under  mass  pressure  the  Stalinist  parties  could  be  forced  to 
play  an  "objectively  revolutionary  role."  The  need  for 
revolutionary  Trotskyist  parties  to  lead  the  struggle  for  so- 
cialist revolution  in  the  West  and  for  political  revolution 
against  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies  was  thus  obviated. 
Today  the  main  continuators  of  this  revisionist  current  are 
the  "United  Secretariat"  (USec)  led  by  Ernest  Mandel. 

At  the  time  of  the  17  June  1953  uprising  in  East  Ger- 
many the  Mandelites  advocated  the  self-reform  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy under  the  slogan  for  the  "real  democratization  of 
the  Communist  Parties."  Three  years  later  they  backed 
away  from  the  Hungarian  workers  who  had  risen  up  against 
the  bureaucratic  rulers  and  their  hated  secret  police.  At  the 
time,  they  wrote  that  the  absence  of  political  leadership 
in  Hungary  provoked  "exactly  those  shortcomings  and 
dangers"  which  had  been  avoided  in  Poland  "thanks  to 
the  leadership  role"  played  by  "the  Gomulka  tendency" 
(Quatrieme  Internationale,  December  1956)! 

In  the  1960s  the  United  Secretariat  adapted  to  every 
petty-bourgeois  radical  craze.  They  wrote  off  the  working 
class  in  the  West  as  hopelessly  bought  off  and  counter- 
posed  the  idea  that  "red  universities"  would  be  oases 
of  revolution  in  a  supposed  sea  of  stagnant  proletarian 
reaction.  They  passed  through  a  period  of  vicarious 
pick-up-the-gun  guerrillaism.'  Junking  Trotsky's  theory  of 
permanent  revolution,  they  postured  as  armchair  Che 
Guevaras. 

Enthusing  over  the  Vietnamese  NLF,  in  his  book  Le 
Parti  Communiste  Vietnamien  (Paris  1973)  French  USec 
leader  Pierre  Rousset  did  not  condemn  the  murder  of  the 
Vietnamese  Trotskyists  by  the  Vietnamese  Stalinists  but 
rather  whitewashed  these  assassinations  with  the  explana- 


Quatri^me  Internationale 


Trotskyists  led  1945 
Saigon  insurrection. 
Independence  fighters 
rounded  up,  jailed 
and  killed  by  French. 
Inset:  Trotskyist  leader 
Ta  Thu  Thau  murdered 
by  Vietnamese  Stalinists. 


Keystone 

tion  that  they  showed  "the  width  of  the  political  gulf  which 
then  separated  the  Trotskyist  groups  from  the  Indochinese 
CP,  the  former  probably  underestimating  the  importance  of 
the  national  question  in  the  revolutionary  mobilization  of 
the  masses,  the  latter  profoundly  underestimating  the  social 
question  in  the  colonial  revolution."  Since  Rousset  also 
heralded  the  NLF  leadership  as  having  "assimilated  the  de- 
cisive implications  of  the  permanent  revolution,"  their 
murder  of  the  Vietnamese  Trotskyists  was  alibied  as  simply 
an  unfortunate  mistake. 

In  the  mid-1970s  the  USec  refused  to  even  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  surviving  Vietnamese  Trotskyists  in  exile. 


Dietz  Verlag  Berlin 


No  to  the  party  of  Stalin,  Ernst  Thalmann  and  Walter  Ulbrlchtl  After 
40  years  the  corrupt  bureaucratic  rule  of  the  Stalinist  SED  must  got 
Forge  a  new  communist  party  in  the  revolutionary  tradition  of 
Luxemburg,  Lenin  and  Liebknecht! 
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The  armed  struggle 
against  Stalinism  in 
Estonia 


IN  THE  AREAS  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Second  World  War,  one  subject  remains  extremely 

r  glasnosV:  the  armed  resistance  to  Soviet 
annexation.  In  Estonia,  a  prominent  figure  li 
Historical  Society,  Man  Laar,  was  Indicted  f( 
about  the  "Forest  Brothers"  In  an  article  on  the  period  of  the 
Stalinist  terror  (see  IV^57,  February  20, 1989,  for  a 
translation).  The  Soviet  central  press  continues  to  cry  scandal 
t  Brothers,"  and  this  Is  an 
1  the  Intensified  polemics  about  the  Baltic  peoples' 


Ernest  Mandel's  USec  salutes 
Estonian  Nazis.  Alfons  Rebane 
(far  left  in  bottom  photo)  led 
"Forest  Brothers"  unit  against 
Red  Army,  then  joined  Nazi 
forces.  Bottom  right:  3,000 
people  were  exterminated  at 
Klooga  death  camp  In  Estonia. 


R.  James  Bender  Publishing 
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who  had  asked  for  recognition  as  the  USec's  Vietnamese 
section. 

In  the  name  of  "anti-imperialism,"  the  Mandelites  and 
their  cothinkers  served  as  uncritical  apologists  for  the 
bourgeois-nationalist  FLN  in  Algeria,  about  whom  they 
enthused  for  many  years;  Michel  Pablo  was  a  senior  adviser 
to  the  head  of  state,  while  the  American  SWP's  Joseph 
Hansen  touted  the  brutal  Algerian  regime  as  a  "workers  and 
peasants  government." 

Like  Max  Shachtman,  the  USec  was  ever  sensitive  to 
petty-bourgeois  public  opinion.  With  the  first  hint  of  "Cold 
War  II,"  as  imperialism  went  back  on  the  offensive  after 
its  humiliating  defeat  in  Vietnam,  the  Mandelites  beat  a 
retreat  from  former  pro-Stalinist  enthusiasm  over  to  tailing 
"Eurocommunism,"  voting  for  the  installation  of  the  most 
viciously  anti-Communist  popular-front  governments  like 
that  of  French  "Socialist"  Fran9ois  Mitterrand,  and  defend- 
ing any  and  all  manner  of  pro- Western  Soviet  "dissidents." 

In  the  early  1980s,  they  joined  with  the  pro-NATO  social 
democrats  in  going  all  out  in  support  of  Solidarnosc  in 
Poland.  From  hailing  Gomulka,  whose  policies  began  the 
process  of  mortgaging  the  Polish  economy  to  West  German 
bankers,  decollectivization  of  agriculture  and  conciliation 
of  the  Catholic  church,  the  USec  went  over  to  hailing  a 


movement  for  capitalist  restoration  as  a  "political  revolu- 
tion" against  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 

Having  championed  any  and  every  opposition  to  the  So- 
viet government,  the  Mandelites  have  recently  found  occa- 
sion to  embrace  the  fascistic  fringe  of  Baltic  nationalist 
movements  which  in  the  guise  of  "independence"  are  seek- 
ing a  vicious  capitalist  restoration.  This  September,  the 
USec's  journal  International  Viewpoint  ran  an  article  prais- 
ing the  Estonian  Nazi  "Forest  Brothers"  as  "freedom  fight- 
ers" in  the  "struggle  against  Stalinism." 

Now  the  USec  counters  the  imperialists'  proclamations 
of  the  "death  of  Communism"  by  correctly  pointing  out 
that  "what  is  dying  is  Stalinism."  But  this  rings  pretty  hol- 
low coming  from  the  mouths  of  people  who  three  decades 
ago  predicted  that  Stalinism  would  survive  for  "centuries" 
and  adapted  their  politics  accordingly.  Now  Mandel,  who 
in  the  1953  uprising  of  workers  in  East  Germany  saw  a 
wing  of  the  bureaucracy  as  a  solution,  trumpets  the  "up- 
surge of  the  mass  movement  rocking  the  GDR."  He  talks 
of  the  need  for  a  "politically  capable  vanguard"  to  "open 
the  way  for  the  victory  and  consolidation  of  the  political 
revolution."  Don't  buy  it.  Mandel  and  his  followers  have 
heralded  everything  from  university  students  in  the  West  to 
the  mullahs  in  Iran  to  Lech  Walesa  as  the  "vanguard." 
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At  a  rally  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Trotsky's  Fourth  International  in  New  York 
City,  Claudio  Magnani  representing  the  United  Secretariat 
openly  admitted:  "We  committed  many  mistakes,  big  mis- 
takes, terrible  mistakes"  (printed  in  Bulletin  in  Defense  of 
Marxism,  December  1988).  Mandel's  USec  is  shamelessly 
opportunist,  wildly  impressionistic  and  given  to  extreme 
vacillations  in  line — a  chronic  instability  that  reflects  the 
lack  of  a  programmatic  anchor.  What  differentiates  Bolshe- 
vism from  these  centrist  impostors  is  the  ability  to  "swim 
against  the  stream"  when  the  masses  are  being  misled 
against  the  historic  interests  of  the  proletariat.  There  would 
have  been  no  October  Revolution  if  Lenin's  party  had  sub- 
merged itself  in  the  sea  of  social-chauvinism  that  inundated 
the  Russian  workers  at  the  start  of  World  War  I.  But  Lenin 
persevered,  and  three  years  later  the  Bolsheviks  achieved 
state  power. 

The  various  revisionists  who  claim  the  name  of 
"Trotskyism" — like  Mandel's  United  Secretariat,  Tony 
Cliff's  organization  and  Workers  Power's  League  for  a 
Revolutionary  Communist  International — have  followed 
the  general  political  pattern  established  by  Max  Shachtman 
in  both  reflecting  and  capitulating  to  alien  class  pressures. 
In  the  postwar  period  they  have  come  to  occupy  roughly 
the  same  political  niche  as  that  of  the  "London  Bureau"  in 
the  1930s. 

The  London  Bureau  (also  known  as  the  London-Amster- 
dam Bureau  or  the  International  Bureau  for  Revolutionary 
Socialist  Unity)  was  a  lash-up  of  centrist  organizations  in- 
cluding, at  one  time  or  another,  the  German  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  (SAP),  the  Dutch  Revolutionary  Socialist  Party 
(RSP,  later  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
RSAP),  the  British  Independent  Labour  Party  and  the 
Spanish  POUM  (Workers  Party  of  Marxist  Unification), 
who  were  driven  by  despair  and  distrust  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Internationals  following  Hitler's  victory  in  Germany. 

As  Trotsky  noted  in  his  1934  article  "Centrism  and  the 
Fourth  International,"  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Nazis, 
followed  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  1934  general  strike  in 
Austria  in  which  hundreds  of  workers  were  killed  and  thou- 
sands more  imprisoned,  "placed  a  final  cross  over  'classic' 
reformism,"  i.e.,  the  perspective  of  peaceful,  parliamentary 
"evolution"  to  socialism.  Open  reformism  was  supplanted 
by  various  shadings  of  centrism.  The  Trotskyist  Left  Op- 
position energetically  sought  to  intersect  and  win  over  el- 
ements from  these  centrist  currents  but  for  the  most  part 
was  unable  to  overcome  programmatically  the  congenital 
reformism  of  these  organizations. 

Writing  of  the  irresolution  and  chronic  vacillations  of  the 
organizations  in  the  London  Bureau,  the  refusal  to  draw 
revolutionary  conclusions  posed  by  the  impending  war  and 
increasing  political  ferment  among  the  working  class, 
Trotsky  predicted,  "The  failure  of  this  group  is  absolutely 
inevitable."  The  London  Bureau  collapsed  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  II.  Many  of  its  former  leaders,  such  as  Willy 
Brandt,  Marcel  Pivert  and  Fenner  Brockway,  returned  to 
social  democracy. 

The  Political  Bandits 

This  brings  us  to  the  Bund  Sozialistischer  Arbeiter 
(BSA).  The  statement  issued  by  the  BSA's  Political  Com- 
mittee entitled  "East  Germany — Forward  to  the  Political 
Revolution"  certainly  sounds  very  Trotskyist  in  many  re- 


Stone/SF  Examiner 

American  Mandelite  leader  Nat  Weinstein  joins  anti- 
Communists  in  rally  for  counterrevolutionary  Soli- 
darnosc,  December  1981  (above).  Spartacist  League/ 
U.S.  demonstration  at  Solidarno^c'  New  York  office, 
September  1981  (below). 


Workers  Vanguard 


spects.  They  call  to  defend  the  planned  state  economy.  Yet 
for  over  a  decade,  in  any  and  every  case  this  question  was 
concretely  posed  vis-a-vis  the  defense  of  the  gains  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  BSA  and  its  sinister  "International 
Committee"  stood  for  every  force  that  was  hostile  to  the 
USSR. 

They  hailed  the  victory  of  Khomeini's  viciously  anti- 
Communist  "Islamic  Revolution"  in  Iran.  In  Afghanistan, 
they  stood  on  the  side  of  imperialist-financed  Islamic  feudal 
reaction  against  the  Soviet  intervention.  In  Poland,  they 
heralded  Solidarnosc'  counterrevolutionary  bid  for  power 
as  the  beginning  of  a  "political  revolution." 

The  BSA  calls  on  East  German  workers  to  unite  with  the 
working  class  in  the  capitalist  West  in  the  struggle  for 
the  United  Socialist  States  of  Europe.  A  good  demand.  Yet 
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Gerry  Healy, 
founder  of  the 
BSA's  International 
Committee,  a 
megalomaniac 
of  J.V.  Stalin's 
proportions.  At 
least  from  1976, 
Healy's  organization 
was  bought  and 
paid  for  by  money 
from  Near  East 
regimes.  Article  in 
American  Healyite 
press  alibis  Iraq's 
execution  of  21 
Communists  (inset). 


THE  IRAQ  REVOLUTION 
AND  STAUNISM 


This  is  a  straight  case  of 
Moscow  trying  to  set  up  cells 
in  Iraqi  armed  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  undermining  the 
regime.  It  must  accept  the 
consequoTces.  It  ill-behoves 
Mr.  A.  and  the  British 


Bulleiin 


16  March  1979 


during  the  1984-85  British  coal  miners  strike,  the  most  mili- 
tant class  battle  in  the  capitalist  West  in  decades,  the  BSA's 
then-leaders  in  Gerry  Healy's  British  Workers  Revolutionary 
Party  acted  as  the  finger  men  for  the  most  right-wing  agents 
of  British  capitalism  in  the  labor  movement  in  trying  to 
isolate  and  betray  the  miners  strike — and  they  did  it  in 
defense  of  Solidarnosc  counterrevolution  in  Poland. 

The  Healyites  pilloried  the  miners'  leftist  union  leader 
Arthur  Scargill  because  he  had,  quite  correctly,  remarked 
some  months  earlier  that  Solidarnosc  was  an  "anti-socialist 
organization"  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Polish  state. 
The  Healyites'  attack  on  Scargill  was  featured  in  their  press 
on  the  eve  of  the  miners  strike,  precisely  timed  to  create  a 
huge  furor  in  Margaret  Thatcher's  union-hating  press  and 
among  the  Cold  War  British  trade-union  and  Labour  Party 
tops  who  used  it  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  any  solidarity  with 
the  miners  strike. 

Our  organization  in  Britain  sought  in  every  way  we 


Socialistiese  Uitgeverij  Nijmegen 


could  to  aid  the  miners,  fighting  for  workers  to  honor  the 
picket  lines,  campaigning  for  joint  strike  action  by  other 
major  unions,  while  internationally  we  successfully  waged 
a  campaign  of  financial  aid,  largely  from  labor  unions,  to 
support  the  miners  strike  and,  when  it  was  defeated,  con- 
tinued to  aid  those  miners  jailed  by  Thatcher. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Healyites'  appeasement  of 
Cold  War  unionism.  At  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
American  Healyites  proposed  a  "labor  party"  whose  plat- 
form made  no  mention  of  either  the  war  or  the  fight  against 
white  racism  (which  is  key  to  unlocking  proletarian  strug- 
gle in  the  U.S.).  Today  they  charge  us  with  being  "obsessed 
with  race"  and  even  "black  nationalists"  because  we  insist 
that  leading  the  working  class  as  a  whole  to  champion  the 
rights  of  its  most  oppressed  sections  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  real  proletarian  revolutionary  program,  in  keeping 
with  Lenin's  insistence  that  the  workers  vanguard  must  be 
a  "tribune  of  the  people." 


Leaders  of  the  London 
Bureau  (left  to  right): 
H.  Sneevliet  and 
Andres  NIn,  veteran 
communist  leaders, 
and  Fenner  Brockway, 
perennial  social- 
democrat.  An  unstable 
bloc  of  left  and  right 
opportunists,  the 
London  Bureau 
collapsed  on  eve  of 
World  War  II. 


With  mind-boggling  hypocrisy  and  chutzpah,  the  BSA's 
International  Committee  is  now  attacking  Ernest  Mandel  as 
"an  agent  of  capitalist  restoration"  in  Poland  for  his  support 
to  Solidarnosc.  Excoriating  Mandel  as  "absolutely  hostile 
to  questions  of  political  principle"  they  point  to  the  Man- 
delites'  embrace  of  Jacek  Kuron  as  a  "Trotskyist"  despite 
Kuron's  "refusal  to  defend  the  conquests  of  the  October 
Revolution,  conquests  which,  in  a  deformed  character,  were 
extended  into  Poland  following  World  War  II." 

Mandel  has  certainly  abandoned  most  every  principle  of 
Marxism  in  desperate  pursuit  of  whatever  force  is  "in  mo- 
tion." But  who  are  the  Healyites  to  talk?  Like  Mandel,  they 
championed  Solidarnosc  in  the  name  of  "anti-Stalinism." 
Like  him  they  embraced  Mao's  Red  Guards  during  the 
Chinese  "Cultural  Revolution" — a  bloody  power  struggle 
between  antagonistic  cliques  in  the  Chinese  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  in  which  Mao's  control  of  the  army  proved 
decisive. 

But  the  Healyites  have  gone  further.  When  the  Healyites 
discovered  the  "Arab  Revolution,"  they  simply  traded  any 
shred  of  political  principle  for  cold,  hard  cash,  and  plenty 
of  it.  For  years,  the  International  Committee  operated  as 
the  press  agents  for  a  variety  of  oil-rich  Middle  Eastern 
colonels,  sheiks  and  dictators.  They  were  handsomely  re- 
warded with  millions  in  money  from  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Libya 
and  Abu  Dhabi,  among  others.  SED  members  should  be- 
ware the  BSA's  call  for  resolute  struggle  against  Stalinism. 
In  1979,  the  Healyite  press  hailed  the  Iraqi  Ba'athist 
regime's  murder  of  21  members  of  the  Iraqi  Communist 
Party,  which  historically  had  commanded  the  allegiance  of 
key  sections  of  the  working  class  in  that  country.  Railing 
against  "counterrevolutionary  Stalinism"  they  applauded 
the  execution  of  these  Communists  by  a  vicious  bourgeois 
regime. 

Of  course  the  BSA  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  all 
past  history,  simply  the  work  of  Gerry  Healy,  the  self- 
proclaimed  "founder-leader"  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee who  was  ousted  from  the  organization  in  1985.  Without 
the  trappings  of  state  power,  Gerry  Healy  occupied  a  posi- 
tion in  the  organization  somewhat  equivalent  to  that  of  J.V. 
Stalin  in  the  Russian  Communist  Party.  But  like  Stalin, 
Healy  did  not  operate  alone  in  running  a  regime  that  was 
characterized  by  thuggery  and  gangsterism  internally  and 
externally.  He  had  his  loyal  henchmen  and  toadies,  includ- 
ing the  current  leader  of  the  International  Committee, 
David  North. 

Not  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  International  Committee 
objected  to  the  vicious  betrayals  that  were  carried  out  to 
get  the  money  that  came  pouring  in  from  Middle  Eastern 
regimes.  On  the  contrary,  Healy  was  deposed  by  his  former 
lieutenants  only  after  the  money  was  no  longer  coming  in. 
Now  the  BSA  pays  its  allegiance  to  David  North — a  man 
who  not  only  made  his  way  into  the  leadership  of  the  or- 
ganization as  Healy's  loyal  running  dog  but  who  continues 
to  carry  out  Healy's  most  despicable  practices.  A  Healyite 
renegade  who  has  always  opposed  every  practical  and  mil- 
itary measure  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union  from  imperial- 
ism, North  recently  committed  the  giant  fraud  of  speaking 
as  a  Trotskyist  at  the  Historical  Archival  Institute  in 
Moscow. 

The  BSA  claims  to  base  "itself  on  the  struggle  of  Leon 
Trotsky"  and  his  fight  to  defend  the  Leninist  program  of 
proletarian  internationalism  against  the  rise  of  the  Stalinist 
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Alex  Mitchell  (left)  and  David  North  (right),  co-authors 
of  "Security  and  the  Fourth  International"  slander 
campaign  against  SWP  leaders.  For  his  efforts  North 
became  a  leader  of  the  International  Committee  which 
he  now  runs. 

bureaucracy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  statement  of  their 
Political  Committee  correctly  notes  that  it  was  this  struggle 
that  made  Trotsky  not  only  the  main  target  of  the  Moscow 
Trials  but  which  led  to  his  murder  by  a  GPU  agent.  How- 
ever, for  more  than  a  decade  the  Healyites,  and  now  the 
Northites,  have  peddled  a  version  of  the  Stalinist  lie  that 
Trotsky  was  killed  by  one  of  "his  own." 

The  Northites  charge  that  Joseph  Hansen,  who  was 
Trotsky's  personal  secretary  in  Mexico  and  a  leader  of  the 
American  Socialist  Workers  Party  until  his  death  in  1979, 
was  an  accomplice  of  both  the  GPU  and  the  FBI  in 
Trotsky's  murder.  This  slander  was  used  by  North's  Work- 
ers League  in  the  Alan  Gelfand  case  to  take  the  SWP  before 
the  federal  courts  of  U.S.  imperialism,  demanding  that  the 
courts  determine  the  membership  of  the  SWP.  Most  re- 
cently the  North  group  waged  an  international  campaign  in 
support  of  the  capitalist  state's  prosecution  of  an  SWP 
cadre,  who  is  now  in  prison  on  a  25-year  sentence. 

While  North's  Workers  League  has  never  once  con- 
cretely stood  for  the  defense  of  the  gains  of  the  October 
Revolution  they  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  cripple 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  an  organization  known  for  its 
ardent  support  to  Castro's  Cuba  and  Sandinista  Nicaragua. 
From  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  to  CIA  plots  to  assassinate 
Fidel  Castro,  the  U.S.  rulers  have  long  aimed  their  fire  at 
Castro's  Cuba  to  stop  the  sjxead  of  revolution  in  "their  own 
backyard"  and  as  a  stepping  stone  in  their  drive  to  recon- 
quer the  Soviet  Union  for  capitalist  exploitation.  Domesti- 
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cally,  the  American  imperialists  have  waged  a  campaign  of 
political  repression  and  disruption  of  organizations  known 
for  their  defense  of  the  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  Revolutions. 

The  SWP  was  the  target  of  heavy  infiltration,  burglaries, 
wiretaps  and  harassment  of  its  members  by  FBI  agents. 
North's  outfit  claims  that  this  infiltration  "proves"  that  the 
SWP  is  controlled  and  run  by  the  U.S.  government!  On  the 
contrary,  what  is  questionable  is  the  fact  that  the  Workers 
League  has  never  claimed  that  it  has  been  penetrated  by 
agents  of  U.S.  imperialism  as  has  been  the  experience  of 
every  other  socialist  or  radical  organization  in  the  U.S. 
How  could  this  be? 

This  is  all  the  more  suggestive  given  that  the  present  top 
leadership  of  the  Workers  League  includes  people  who 


studied  in  post-graduate  Slavic  studies  departments  at  elite 
American  universities  where  the  CIA  does  its  heaviest  re- 
cruiting. Financed  by  Arab  gold  and  perhaps  from  else- 
where, these  Workers  League  leaders  have  done  their  level 
best  to  paralyze  the  pro-Fidelista  Socialist  Workers  Party : 
through  an  incessant  and  expensive  campaign  in  the  Amer- 
ican courts.  Did  they  learn  all  this  in  their  elite  graduate 
schools  of  anti-Communism?  Only  a  paranoid  believes  that 
history  is  a  plot  but  everybody  knows  there  are  plots  in 
history.  And  about  this  outfit  we  can  only  warn:  Beware! 

The  BSA  calls  to  "Overthrow  the  Stalinist  Bureaucracy! 
Build  Workers'  Councils  in  East  Germany!"  On  the  surface 
of  it,  this  would  appear  to  echo  Trotsky's  call  for  a  prole- 
tarian political  revolution.  In  fact,  the  BSA's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  as  "counterrevolutionary 
through  and  through"  owes  more  to  the  social-democratic 
anti-Sovietism  of  Max  Shachtman  and  equates  simple 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  with  being  a  part  of 
the  bureaucracy. 

In  the  Transitional  Program,  the  founding  document  of 
the  Fourth  International,  Trotsky  wrote  that  "all  shades  of 
political  thought  are  to  be  found  among  the  bureaucracy: 
from  genuine  Bolshevism  (Ignace  Reiss)  to  complete  fas- 
cism (F.  Butenko)."  Trotsky  saw  that  the  bureaucracy  was 
not  a  new  ruling  class  but  a  brittle  and  contradictory  caste. 
He  foresaw  that  under  the  impact  of  proletarian  political 
revolution  a  section  of  the  bureaucracy  would  come  over 
to  the  side  of  those  rebelling  against  Stalinist  rule.  This  was 
witnessed  during  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956. 

In  1938  Trotsky  observed:  "If  tomorrow  the  bourgeois- 
fascist  grouping,  the  'faction  of  Butenko,'  so  to  speak, 
should  attempt  the  conquest  of  power,  the  'faction  of  Reiss' 
inevitably  would  align  itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
barricades.  Although  it  would  find  itself  temporarily  the 
ally  of  Stalin,  it  would  nevertheless  defend  not  the  Bona- 
partist  clique  but  the  social  base  of  the  USSR,  i.e.,  the 
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property  wrenched  away  from  the  capitalists  and  trans- 
formed into  state  property." 

In  July  1937,  Ignace  Reiss,  who  had  worked  for  the 
GPU,  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  USSR: 

"No.  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  I  take  my  freedom  of 
action.  I  return  to  Lenin,  to  his  doctrine,  to  his  acts. 
"I  intend  to  devote  my  feeble  forces  to  the  cause  of  Lenin. 
I  want  to  continue  the  fight,  for  only  our  victory — that  of 
the  proletarian  revolution — will  free  humanity  of  capitalism 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Stalinism. 

"Forward  to  new  struggles!  For  the  Fourth  International!" 
In  September  1937,  Reiss  was  murdered  by  the  Stalinists 
in  Switzerland. 

By  the  BSA's  maxim  Reiss  would  have  been  dealt  with 
as  simply  another  "counterrevolutionary"  Stalinist — like 
the  21  members  of  the  Iraqi  Communist  Party  whose  exe- 
cution they  hailed. 

When  it  wants  to  this  outfit  can  spout  orthodox  Leninism 
but  they  are,  to  borrow  Lenin's  term,  "political  bandits," 
i.e.,  political  pirates  who  will  show  any  flag  to  attack  any 
target.  When  it  has  suited  their  own  episodic  interests  the 
BSA's  International  Committee  has  turned  to  the  capitalist 
courts  and  taken  subsidies  from  oil-rich  regimes,  served 
the  Queen  and  the  venal  right-wing  British  trade-union  bu- 
reaucracy by  smearing  the  leader  of  striking  unionists  on 
the  eve  of  a  desperate  class  battle,  and  have  generally 
crawled  before  alien  class  forces,  above  all  any  and  every 
force  hostile  to  the  social  gains  that  exist  for  the  working 
people  in  the  collectivized  property  forms  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Eastern  Europe  to  Havana. 

The  Healyite/Northite  tendency  has  always  made  a  big 
deal  out  of  its  supposed  "international"  organization, 
which  in  practice  meant  that  Healy  and  his  British  group 
called  the  tune  and  everyone  else  danced.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  second  to  nobody,  not  even  the  ultra-legalistic 
American  SWP,  in  their  use  of  reactionary  American  leg- 
islation to  justify  a  federated  organization.  To  a  man,  the 
American  fake-Trotskyists  have  hidden  behind  the 
"Voorhis  Act,"  a  patently  unconstitutional,  unenforced  U.S. 
law  (passed  nearly  50  years  ago  and  never  used  against 
anyone)  "prohibiting"  international  affiliation — a  very  con- 
venient screen  behind  which  centrists  and  reformists  hide 
to  preserve  their  freedom  to  carry  out  mutually  incompat- 
ible opportunist  ventures  on  each  national  terrain.  By  con- 
trast, our  American  section,  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.,  has 
denounced  this  reactionary  law — and  has  ignored  it.  While 
the  revisionists  embrace  an  excuse  to  disaffiliate  from  their 
overseas  comrades,  we  take  pride  in  the  vibrant  debates 
and  common  discipline  of  international  democratic  central- 
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17  June  1953:  East  German  workers  march  in  workers' 
district  of  West  Berlin.  DDR  workers  said:  "We're 
cleaning  house  in  Pankow  [East  Berlin],  you  sweep  out 
the  crap  in  Bonn." 


ism,  a  necessary  corrective  to  the  pressures  of  one's  "own" 
imperialist  ruling  class. 

Like  the  social  democrats  who  claim  to  be  "socialists" 
and  the  Stalinists  who  claim  to  be  "communists,"  the 
revisionists  who  pose  as  "Trotskyists"  have  left  a  trail  of 
slime  wherever  they  have  gone.  In  their  opportunism,  they 
recall  Oscar  Wilde's  famous  description  of  a  fox  hunt:  "the 
unspeakable  in  pursuit  of  the  inedible." 


III.  The  Balance  Sheet 


Return  to  the  Road  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

One-party  rule  is  a  synonym  for  Stalinism.  Now  the  lid 
has  come  off  and  the  working  people  of  the  DDR  are  de- 
manding personal  freedom,  free  speech,  democracy.  If 
these  legitimate  aspirations  for  democratic  liberties  are  not 
to  be  wielded  by  imperialism  and  its  social-democratic 
agents  for  capitalist  restoration,  they  must  be  expressed  in 
the  creation  of  a  regime  based  on  workers  councils  which 
include  the  whole  of  the  working  people:  soldiers,  foreign 


laborers,  technicians,  farm  workers,  the  mass  of  office 
workers,  with  advisory  status  for  students,  intellectuals  and 
pensioners.  Workers  democracy  means  passionate  political 
debate  among  the  parties  in  workers  councils  over  all  the 
urgent  political  and  economic  problems  and  the  alternative 
programs  put  forward  for  solving  them.  It  means  free  and 
open  discussion  and,  when  the  issues  are  serious,  it  means 
vituperative  and  if  necessary  factional  struggle.  Anything 
less  than  the  democracy  of  freely  elected  workers  councils 
is  fake — bureaucratically  controlled  elections  or  else  "free 
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American  Trotskyist  leader  James  P.  Cannon  (inset), 
indicted  with  other  SWP  and  Teamsters  union  leaders 
in  1 941  for  opposition  to  U.S.  imperialism's  war  plans. 
The  SWF's  Militant  steadfastly  stood  for  defense  of 
gains  of  October  Revolution. 

elections"  coerced  and  financed  by  conduits  of  imperialism 
acting  upon  an  atomized  mass. 

The  Stalinists  always  taunt  that  Trotskyism  is  insignifi- 
cant in  size  and  chronically  faction-ridden.  Yet  the  faction 
fights  that  have  taken  place  since  the  inception  of  Trotsky's 
Fourth  International  over  50  years  ago  have  been  struggles 
to  preserve  for  the  cause  of  the  proletariat  internationally 
the  principles  and  revolutionary  traditions  that  were 
brought  to  bear  by  Lenin's  Bolshevik  Party  in  leading  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  former  tsarist  empire  to  victory. 

We  of  the  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  In- 
ternationalist) have  small  forces;  our  achievements,  if  mod- 
est, have  been  vital  and  sometimes  powerful.  We  have 
fought  to  preserve  and  to  the  best  of  our  capacities  actively 
bring  to  bear  in  struggle  the  program  of  genuine  Trotsky- 
ism. We  are  the  tendency  that  has  led  the  fight  in  America 
for  militant  mobilizations  of  labor  and  minorities  which 
have  successfully  stopped  fascists  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  American  Nazi-lovers  from  staging  provocations  in 
major  U.S.  cities.  Carrying  forward  Trotsky's  agitation  for 
a  united  front  of  the  powerful  German  workers  movement 
to  crush  Hitler's  fascists  before  they  had  consolidated  their 
power  (as  against  Ernst  Thalmann's  empty  "Third  Period" 
braggadocio:  "nach  Hitler  vv/r"),  we  have  fought  to  wield 
the  power  of  the  multiracial  American  labor  movement  in 
successful  exemplary  actions  against  the  fascists  who  are 
a  terrorist  spearhead  of  capitalist  reaction,  union-busting  and 
official  racism. 

We  started  as  an  oppositional  tendency  within  the  Amer- 


ican Socialist  Workers  Party  against  that  organization's  em- 
brace of  Castro's  petty-bourgeois  guerrillas  as  the 
modem-day  equivalent  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bolshe.viks. 
While  defending  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  celebrating  this 
defeat  of  U.S.  imperialism,  we  understood  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mobilizing  the  proletariat  in  its  own  class  interests 
under  a  revolutionary  leadership,  the  outcome  could  only 
parallel  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Deformed  by  the  pressures  of  McCarthyism  and  the  Cold 
War,  the  SWP  in  the  early  1960s  adapted  to  the  same  revi- 
sionism that  led  the  Pabloists  to  proclaim  that  Stalinism 
could  play  a  "roughly  revolutionary  role."  The  founding 
cadre  of  our  tendency  were  expelled  from  the  then-centrist 
SWP  in  1963-64.  Shortly  thereafter  the  SWP  completely 
degenerated  into  reformism.  Echoing  the  defeatist  wing  of 
American  imperialism  during  the  Vietnam  War,  the  SWP 
campaigned  around  the  "single-issue"  social-patriotism  of 
"Bring  Our  Boys  Home,"  building  huge  rallies  where  the 
only  program  presented  was  that  of  the  Democratic  Party 
politicians  who  saw  the  war  as  a  "mistake"  (because  it 
was  losing)  by  America's  otherwise  "peace-loving" 
policymakers. 

We  fought  for  the  military  victory  of  the  NLF  against 
U.S.  imperialism  and  called  for  working-class  political 
strikes  in  the  United  States  against  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  we  recognized  that  the  Vietnamese  Stalinists,  limited 
by  the  nationalist  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  and 
corresponding  futile  attempts  at  "peaceful  coexistence" 
with  the  imperialist  enemies,  could  not  bring  about  the  so- 
cialist liberation  of  the  workers  and  peasants  of  that  des- 
perately impoverished  and  backward  country.  The 
achievement  of  that  goal  required  a  revolutionary  proletar- 
ian internationalist  leadership,  one  which  was  represented 
by  the  Vietnamese  Trotskyists  who  led  the  1945  Saigon 
uprising  and  who  were  murdered  by  the  Vietnamese 
Stalinists. 

The  rapid  degeneration  of  the  once-revolutionary  U.S. 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  which  had  fought  to  preserve 
Trotskyism  against  the  anti-Soviet  Shachtman  opposition 
and  initially  against  the  revisionist  current  in  Europe,  re- 
flected the  party's  stagnation  and  isolation  for  more  than  a 
decade  during  the  McCarthyite  anti-Communist  witchhunt. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  always  treasured  the  heritage  which 
we  gained  from  the  American  party.  It  was  founded  from 
leading  cadre  of  the  early  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  who  fought  against  the  Stalinist  degeneration  of  that 
organization. 

The  principal  leader  of  American  Trotskyism,  James  P. 
Cannon,  made  at  least  four  trips  to  Moscow  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Communist  International.  From  the  Sixth  CI  Con- 
gress in  1928,  Cannon  brought  back  to  America  Trotsky's 
renunciation  of  the  course  being  pursued  by  the  Stalinists 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  internationally,  which  is  now  pub- 
lished under  the  title  The  Third  International  After  Lenin. 
Although  our  tendency  has  only  existed  for  25  years  it 
embodies  a  continuity  that  goes  straight  back  to  Lenin  and 
Trotsky's  Communist  International. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  comrades  who  went  on  to  found 
our  tendency  internationally  were  attracted  to  Gerry  Healy 's 
International  Committee  which  at  least  on  paper  wrote  very 
impressively  in  defense  of  authentic  Trotskyism.  In  1962 
we  got  a  taste  of  Healy's  organizational  methods  when. 
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through  the  agency  of  his  American  toady  Tim  Wohlforth, 
Healy  broke  up  the  left-wing  tendency  in  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party.  On  behalf  of  Healy  and  in  pursuit  of 
supreme  local  authority  for  himself,  Wohlforth — claiming 
that  we  had  a  "split  perspective"  and  that  it  was  necessary 
at  all  costs  to  remain  in  the  SWP  which  remained  a  "revo- 
lutionary party"  (!) — split  the  opposition  to  the  SWF's  right 
turn,  cut  it  off  from  winning  valuable  comrades  from  a 
section  of  the  old-time  SWP  membership  and  set  up  our 
tendency  for  expulsion  from  the  SWP  in  a  situation  of 
weakness  and  isolation. 

We  refused  to  accept  the  1962  rupture  as  definitive  given 
that,  despite  their  unprincipled  organizational  practices, 
HealyAVohlforth  still  proclaimed  to  stand  on  a  program  of 


anti-revisionism.  Yet  the  declaration  by  the  Spartacist  del- 
egation at  the  1966  London  conference  of  Healy 's  IC  that 
"Up  to  now,  we  have  not  done  very  well,  in  our  opinion, 
in  smashing  the  Pabloites"  was  considered  one  of  our 
greatest  crimes  by  Gerry  Healy  and  his  followers  who  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  the  Fourth  International.  According 
to  Healy's  megalomaniacal  posturings,  the  revisionism  of 
Pablo,  Ernest  Mandel  and  Joseph  Hansen  had  long  since 
been  destroyed  within  the  working-class  movement. 

That  generation  of  communist  trade  unionists,  in  good 
part  revolutionary  syndicalists,  who  had  been  won  over  by 
the  victory  of  the  October  Revolution  to  Lenin  and 
Trotsky's  Third  International,  not  least  by  Lenin's  book 
"Left-Wing"  Communism:  An  Infantile  Disorder,  found  in 
James  P.  Cannon  and  his  faction,  one  of  the  three  that  led 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1920s,  senior  Communist  functionaries  who  voiced  their 
interests  and  feelings.  In  1966  we  were  simply  following 
Jim  Cannon's  precept  to  say  what  is,  an  idea  quite  alien  to 
maximum  leaders  and  megalomaniacs. 

Healy's  break  with  us  and  our  demand  for  the  reform  of 
his  group  was  followed  within  one  year  by  a  host  of  major 
political  differences  as  Healy  broke  loose  from  such  polit- 
ical anchors  as  he  had  had.  These  were  exemplified  in  an 
already  extant  dropping  of  any  political  criticism  of 
Vietnamese  Stalinism  in  the  just  war  against  U.S.  imperi- 
alism. Within  a  year  the  Healyites  were  enthusing  over 
Mao's  Red  Guards  during  the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution 
and  had  embraced  the  "Arab  Revolution"  as  permanent, 
continuous  and  always  requiring  of  support  no  matter  what 
the  particulars.  The  latter  was  to  become  the  source  of  mil- 
lions in  pounds  sterling  from  the  grateful  local  masters  and 
exploiters  of  this  chronic  "Arab  Revolution." 

As  for  Tim  Wohlforth,  he  was  unceremoniously  dumped 
by  Healy  in  1974.  After  years  of  serving  as  Healy's  fawning 
American  accomplice,  who  emulated  his  mentor's  organiza- 
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Soviet  veterans  of  Afghan  war  commemorate  their  comrades  who 
fell  doing  their  internationalist  duty  (left).  Women  in  Afghanistan 
take  up  arms  to  defend  social  progress. 


tional  practices  of  Stalinist-style  gangsterism,  suppression 
and  slander,  when  Wohlforth  was  deposed  as  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  Workers  League  he  suddenly  "discovered"  that: 
"Open  discussion  and  political  struggle  was  discouraged  by 
Comrade  Healy's  tendency  to  push  every  discussion  to  the 
most  extreme  point  and  to  seek  to  break  the  person  who  dis- 
agreed with  Comrade  Healy.  Only  the  most  muted  discus- 
sion ever  took  place  in  the  international  movement  under 
such  conditions."  Truly  the  son  of  the  "god  that  failed,"  in 
the  1980s  Wohlforth  resurfaced  in  the  pages  of  rad-lib 
journals  as  an  academic-sounding  neo-Kautskyan,  nostalgic 
for  the  "good  old  days"  of  Shachtmanism.  What  Wohlforth 
doesn't  mention  is  his  own  history  as  the  bullying  Uder 
mdximo  of  a  particularly  nasty  Healyite  section. 

From  a  handful  of  people  in  the  United  States  we  con- 
tinued'the  fight  to  root  out  the  revisionism  which  had  de- 
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stroyed  Trotsky's  Fourth  International.  Our  tendency  ex- 
tended itself  internationally  through  political  struggle  to 
win  cadre  and  militants  away  from  organizations  which 
laid  claim  to  being  Trotskyist  while  they  betrayed  every 
fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Fourth  International 
had  been  founded.  In  the  1960s  this  was  largely  fought 
over  the  question  of  permanent  revolution  vs.  guerrillaism 
and  pro-Stalinist  enthusiasm.  In  the  1970s,  the  major  ques- 
tion was  the  defense  of  the  class  independence  of  the  pro- 
letariat against  suicidal  popular-front  alliances  with  the 
class  enemy,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  Allende's  Chile. 

With  the  onset  of  "Cold  War  II,"  the  question  that  was 
concretely  posed  was  the  defense  of  the  gains  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution.  We  forthrightly  championed  the  Soviet  in- 
tervention in  Afghanistan  declaring:  "Hail  Red  Army  in 
Afghanistan — Extend  Social  Gains  of  October  to  Afghan 
Peoples!"  The  PDPA  government  which  came  to  power  in 
1978  in  Afghanistan  was  based  overwhelmingly  on  stu- 
dents, schoolteachers  and  Soviet-trained  officers  who,  hav- 
ing some  direct  comparative  experience  of  how  truly 
backward  their  country  was,  sought  far-reaching  modern- 
ization. As  soon  as  the  PDPA  regime  attempted  to  imple- 
ment its  reforms — particularly  education  for  girls  and  the 
lowering  of  the  bride  price — in  the  countryside,  it  was  con- 
fronted by  a  reactionary  insurgency  organized  by  landlords, 
tribal  chieftains  and  mullahs. 

It  was  only  the  intervention  of  the  Red  Army  which  ob- 
jectively provided  an  external  social  base  for  a  thorough- 
going social  transformation  of  the  pre-feudal  class 
structure  existing  in  the  country.  This  was  not  the  proletar- 
ian internationalist  Red  Army  led  by  Trotsky.  Nonetheless 
we  heralded  the  intervention  of  Soviet  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan as  not  only  a  defense  of  the  USSR  against  imperialist 
encirclement  but  as  a  military  force  whose  battle  against 
CIA-financed  Islamic  reaction  necessarily  generated  the 
possibility  of  bringing  the  social  progress  embodied  in  the 
remaining  gains  of  the  Russian  Revolution  to  Afghanistan. 

After  the  Soviet  troops  had  been  withdrawn  we  offered 
to  organize  international  brigades  to  fight  in  defense  of 
social  progress  against  the  bloodthirsty  mujahedin  in  Af- 
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ghanistan.  We  anticipated  drawing  into  this  internationalist 
effort  not  merely  volunteers  from  our  own  forces  but  from 
the  ranks  of  militant  fighters  in  many  parts  of  the  globe 
who  would  recognize  in  the  defense  of  heroic  Jalalabad  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  powerful  blow  against  the  imperial- 
ist system  by  which  they  are  themselves  oppressed  and 
dispossessed.  We  also  calculated  that  the  formation  of  an 
international  brigade  could  have  a  powerful  effect  within 
the  Soviet  Union  among  veterans  of  the  Afghanistan  inter- 
vention, many  of  whom — both  officers  and  enlisted  men — 
see  themselves  as  having  performed  an  internationalist 
duty  in  Afghanistan  which  was  shamefully  left  unfinished 
when  the  Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn  in  the  name  of 
international  "detente."  Thus  in  offering  to  "fight  to  the 
death"  against  the  agents  of  imperialism  and  reaction  in 
Afghanistan,  we  were  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  push 
forward  the  program  of  Leninist  internationalism  and  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

When  the  government  of  Afghanistan  turned  aside  our 
offer  of  a  brigade  as  militarily  unnecessary,  at  their  request 
we  undertook  a  publicity  and  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
embattled  civilians  of  Jalalabad  as  a  vehicle  to  bring  the 
Afghanistan  civil  war  to  the  attention  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  many  countries.  This  work  was  an  impetus  toward 
our  changing  our  name  from  "international  Spartacist  ten- 
dency" to  International  Communist  League,  in  recognition 
that  over  the  Afghanistan  issue  and  in  response  to  devel- 
opments in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe,  there  would  be 
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Dietz  Verlag  Berlin 

found  many  subjective  communists  who  want  to  be  in  a 
communist  organization  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Jalalabad 
campaign  was  also  central  to  extending  the  Partisan  De- 
fense Committee  (a  legal  and  social  defense  organization 
inspired  by  the  early  work  of  the  International  Red  Aid  and 
its  American  section,  the  International  Labor  Defense)  into 
Western  Europe  and  Australia. 
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SUPPORT  Jalalabad  y^cTina 

OF  CIA  CUTTHROATS! 
PARTISAN  DEFENSE  COfMjTE*^ 


Workers  Hammer  Workers  Vanguard 

London,  28  October  1989:  Spartacist  League/Britain  protests  death  of  Kurdish  victim  of  Thatcher's  racist  immigra- 
tion laws  (left).  Partisan  Defense  Committee  launches  campaign  to  aid  civilian  victims  of  Jalalabad  siege.  Blacks 
and  unionists  mobilized  by  the  Spartacist  League/U.S.  celebrate  victory  over  KKK  fascists,  Washington,  D.C., 
27  November  1982  (bottom). 
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In  1981  we  recognized  that  the  leadership  of  Solidarnosc 
were  traitors  to  the  working  class  on  behalf  of  NATO  im- 
perialism. The  rest  of  those  who  are  now  trying  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  "Trotskyists"  in  East  Germany  cheered 
Solidarnosc.  They  saw  a  chance  to  earn  their  stars  and 
stripes  as  a  left  cover  for  the  social  democrats  and  the 
pro-capitalist  "labor  statesmen"  who  long  ago  enlisted  as 
junior  partners  in  imperialism's  war  drive  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Cold  War  II  also  produced  defectors  and  renegades  from 
oiir  organization.  Today  they  call  themselves  the  Bolshevik 
Tendency  and  the  Gruppe  Vierte  Internationale.  Based  in 
North  America,  the  BT  are  parasites  who  often  will  put 
forward  a  parody  of  our  positions  (an  imitation  which  is 
similarly  attempted  by  the  British  Workers  Power  organi- 
zation) while  staging  repeated  provocations  against  our  or- 
ganization. As  for  the  BT's  own  political  positions,  besides 
hatred  of  the  Soviet  Union,  these  highly  dubious  provoca- 


teurs appear  to  dislike  American  blacks,  are  solicitous  of 
Zionism  and  praise  the  indiscriminant  mass  killings  of 
Americans.  Of  the  state  agencies  in  the  world  only  the 
Mossad,  the  Israeli  secret  police,  has  similar  appetites.  Al- 
though they  claim  to  be  a  separate  organization  the  West 
German  GIVIs  have  operated  as  the  knowing  cohorts  of  the 
BT,  keeping  whatever  political  differences  they  have  an 
internal  secret. 

Now,  when  the  Polish  working  class  faces  unemployment, 
austerity  and  immiseration  under  the  Solidarnosc-led  gov- 
ernment, the  false  pretenders  to  Trotskyism  are  all  trying 
to  cover,  downplay  or  otherwise  evade  their  years  of  slavish 
support  to  this  agency  for  the  CIA,  Western  bankers  and 
the  Vatican.  Now  suddenly  they  "discover"  the  millions  of 
American  dollars  funneled  into  Solidarnosc'  coffers  and 
even  publish  "exposes"  of  the  role  of  Irving  Brown  of 
the  "AFL-CIA,"  a  professional  buster  of  left-led  unions 
beginning  in  postwar  Western  Europe  more  than  40  years 
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ago,  whose  invitation  to  Solidarnosc'  1981  congress  they 
somehow  all  neglected  to  mention  at  the  time.  By  their 
genuflections  in  the  direction  of  "Trotskyism"  today,  these 
opportunists  pay  involuntary  tribute  to  the  power  and 
persistence  of  authentic  Trotskyism  which  has  told  the 
working  people  the  truth  all  along. 

The  call  for  "communist  unity  against  imperialism 
through  political  revolution"  was  first  raised  by  our  ten- 
dency at  the  time  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  Unlike  the  Sta- 
linists who  seek  through  appeasement  to  persuade 
imperialism  to  join  in  "detente,"  we  understand  that  the 
capitalist  rulers  have  never  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  the  deformed  workers  states  from  the  realm  of  di- 
rect imperialist  exploitation.  From  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  14  foreign  armies  during  the  Civil  War  to  the  dropping 
of  atom  bombs  on  an  already  defeated  enemy  in  a  racist 
war  crime  largely  aimed  at  intimidating  the  USSR  for  the 
forthcoming  division  of  the  spoils  between  the  victors  of 
World  War  II,  the  imperialists  by  their  actions  themselves 
expose  the  futility  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  illusions.  A 
great  gift  to  imperialism  is  Stalinist  nationalism,  as  each 
regime  seeks  to  mitigate  capitalist  hostility  to  itself  by  of- 
fering to  sacrifice  other  people's  revolutions.  Refusing  to 
be  taken  in  by  the  more  militant  rhetoric  occasionally 
found  expedient  by  the  Stalinist  betrayers,  as  early  as  1969 
we  predicted  China's  rapprochement  with  the  U.S.  which 
has  led  to  Mao  and  his  successors'  despicable  service  as 
imperialist  cat's  paw  from  the  Vietnamese  border  to  south- 
em  Africa. 

Today  the  call  for  communist  unity  against  imperialism 
through  political  revolution  has  acquired  even  greater  ur- 
gency as  the  question  of  "which  class  shall  rule"  is  posed 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  tyranny  of  the  capitalist  world  mar- 
ket will  never  be  abolished  until  it  is  supplanted  by  a  world 
planned  economy.  But  in  the  meantime,  through  the  shat- 
tering of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies,  who  now  strive  for 
national  economic  self-sufficiency,  a  unified  and  more  ra- 
tional planned  economy  can  be  created  from  East  Berlin  to 
Hanoi.  This  must  result  in  a  vast  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  consumer  goods  through  a  multinational 
division  of  labor,  producing  a  great  strengthening  in  the 
overall  efficiency  and  modernization  of  the  whole  econo- 
mies of  these  workers  states. 

There  is  a  historic  link  between  the  German,  Polish  and 
Russian  working  classes  particularly  as  embodied  in  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  a  Polish  Jew  and  German  Communist  leader. 
The  worshippers  of  Pilsudski's  fascistic  dictatorship  who 
head  Solidarnosc  despise  what  Luxemburg  was  and  every- 
thing she  stood  for.  The  Stalinists  malign  her.  The  Social 
Democracy,  which  was  responsible  for  her  murder,  now 
seeks  to  portray  her  as  a  "democratic"  alternative  to  Bol- 
shevism. But  proletarian  internationalists  hail  Luxemburg 
just  as  she  hailed  the  Russian  Revolution  at  the  founding 
conference  of  the  German  Communist  Party  in  1918.  Now 
is  the  time  to  reverse  the  defeats  of  the  German  Revolution, 
which  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  proletarian  political  revolution  from 
East  Germany  and  Warsaw  to  Moscow  and  Beijing. 

The  world's  ruling  classes,  above  all  the  American  im- 
perialists, are  celebrating  the  "death  of  Communism."  They 
hope  to  extend  their  system  of  raw  exploitation,  poverty 
and  racism  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  a  task 
for  which  the  social  democrats  have  eagerly  enlisted. 


Should  they  succeed  it  would  mean  bloody  counterrevolu- 
tion within  the  deformed  workers  states  (counterrevolution 
is  no  more  a  "peaceful,"  "evolutionary"  process  than  rev- 
olution) and  the  intensification  of  interimperialist  rivalries 
in  the  fight  to  divide  the  spoils,  heightening  the  prospect 
of  thermonuclear  World  War  III. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  not  the  "death  of  Communism" 
but  the  unraveling  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies.  The 
choices  are  starkly  posed — either  workers  Soviets  to  re- 
place the  corrupt,  nationalist  Stalinist  bureaucracies  or  a 
string  of  imperialist  victories  and  the  terrible  immiseration 
of  the  masses  in  the  workers  states  and  elsewhere.  This 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  need  for  revolutionary  strug- 
gle against  the  rule  of  capital  by  the  working  people  in  the 
imperialist  West. 

Marxists  believe  that  revolutionary  leadership  is  deci- 
sive— the  intervention  of  the  conscious  factor  into  history 
at  crucial  moments.  Capitalism  is  a  stinking  corpse,  but 
those  whose  misleadership  of  the  workers  has  granted  the 
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Trotskyist  paper  Arbeiter  und  Soldat,  circulated  in  illegality,  aimed  at  revolutionary  fraternization  with  the  German 
workers  in  uniform.  Editor  Martin  IVIonat  (above)  was  assassinated  by  the  Gestapo  In  1944. 


imperialist  system  a  multitude  of  new  leases  on  life  still 
"prove"  that  that  system  can't  be  overthrown  because. ..it 
has  not  been  overthrown.  Humanity  has  in  effect  paid 
thrice  for  the  failure  of  a  party  like  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  to 
emerge  in  Germany  during  the  revolutionary  wave  follow- 
ing World  War  I.  First,  the  failure  of  the  German  Revolu- 
tion and  the  consequent  isolation  and  Stalinist  degeneration 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  Hitler's  rise  leading  to  the 
holocaust  of  world  war — the  German  ruling  class  handed 
the  country  over  to  the  Nazis  because  it  was  terrified  of  the 
spectre  of  workers  power,  but  the  German  workers  move- 
ment lacked  the  resolute  revolutionary  leadership  to  smash 
capitalist  rule  instead  of  merely  scaring  the  rulers.  Finally, 
the  Stalinists'  commitment  to  allying  with  "democratic" 
imperialism  allowed  Western  European  capitalism  to 
restabilize  its  class  rule  throughout  West  Europe  after 
World  War  II,  opening  the  way  to  the  Cold  War. 

Now  once  again  the  German  proletariat  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads of  history.  If  the  workers  of  the  DDR  take  power  into 
their  own  hands,  they  will  not  only  electrify  the  working 
class  of  West  Germany  and  the  advanced  capitalist  coun- 
tries, they  will  as  well  send  a  powerful  internationalist 
message  to  the  workers  and  soldiers  in  the  USSR  and  in 
every  other  country  where  capitalism  has  been  overthrown 
but  where  Stalinist  conservatism  and  nationalism  has  cre- 
ated new  blocks  to  the  extension  of  the  revolution. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  "theory"  of  "socialism  in  one 
country,"  Stalinism  has  been  the  antithesis  of  Leninist  in- 
ternationalism. Today  in  East  Germany  nationalism  openly 
serves  the  appetites  of  the  Frankfurt  bankers  for  capitalist 
reunification  of  Germany.  Return  to  the  revolutionary  in- 
ternationalism of  Lenin!  Concretely  today,  the  revolution- 
ary workers  of  the  DDR  must  extend  the  hand  of  fraternity 
to  the  Soviet  soldiers  who  perform  a  lonely  duty  to  world 
peace  as  the  military  bulwark  against  rapacious  NATO  im- 
perialism, and  to  the  Vietnamese  immigrant  workers  who 
have  daily  endured  official  and  unofficial  racist  mistreat- 
ment in  a  DDR  ruled  by  an  arrogant  Stalinist  regime. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Trotsky  observed  with  in- 
creasing urgency  that  the  objective  preconditions  for  world 
proletarian  revolution  were  overripe,  but  what  was  lacking 


to  uproot  decadent  capitalism  on  the  world  scale  and  estab- 
lish a  socialist  world  order  was  an  authentic  revolutionary 
leadership.  Trotsky's  insistence  on  the  need  for  "a  party,  a 
party  and  once  again  a  party,"  has  only  become  more  des- 
perately urgent. 

The  International  Communist  League  offers  itself  in  the 
struggle  to  return  to  the  authentic  Communist  tradition  of 
the  Bolsheviks  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  time.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  our  fidelity  to  the  work  of  Lenin 
and  its  continuation  by  Trotsky  necessarily  means  that  the 
ICL  and  its  German  section,  the  Spartakist-Arbeiterpartei 
Deutschlands,  formerly  the  Trotzkistische  Liga  Deutsch- 
lands,  represents  the  highest  expression  of  scientific  social- 
ism, the  hope  of  humanity. 

But,  we  too  remain  subject  to  the  great  pressures  of  the 
class  struggle,  pressures  which  demand  new  answers. 
Among  our  ranks  we  strongly  need  those  who  share  a  rev- 
olutionary perspective  in  order  that  Marxist  answers  ad- 
dressing the  interests  of  the  working  people  will  continue 
to  emerge  from  the  SpAD  and  our  tendency  internation- 
ally— expressed  by  a  majority,  or  if  necessary,  a  minority. 

So  long  as  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  the  pro- 
letariat from  the  tyranny  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  con- 
tinues to  develop  and  be  fought  for,  there  will  necessarily 
be  fights  to  preserve  and  extend  the  program  of  revolution- 
ary internationalism  that  inspired  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bol- 
sheviks against  alien  class  pressures.  Workers  councils 
committed  to  the  historic  interests  of  the  proletariat,  above 
all  internationally,  must  be  the  decisive  arbiters  in  such 
disputes.  Meanwhile  all  the  impostors  and  fakers,  who  drag 
the  banner  of  Leninism  through  all  the  old  crap,  must 
be  fought. 

We  hope  that  we  will  be  joined  through  a  common  polit- 
ical program  with  many  individuals,  loose  formations  and 
at  least  sections  of  parties  in  pursuit  of  our  common  goal. 

•  For  proletarian  political  revolution,  the  rule  of  workers 
Soviets,  to  replace  the  corrupt  parasitic  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racies who  endanger  the  socialist  foundations  of  the  work- 
ers states!  Defend  the  Soviet  Union  against  imperialism 
and  internal  counterrevolution! 

•  No  to  the  capitalist  reunification  of  Germany!  For  so- 
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viet  power  in  the  DDR!  For  socialist  revolution  in  West 
Germany!  For  a  red  soviet  Germany  in  a  Socialist  United 
States  of  Europe! 

•  For  a  Leninist-egalitarian  party,  regrouping  all  revolu- 
tionary internationalist  forces  in  a  German  section  of  a  re- 
born Fourth  International! 

•  For  world  socialist  revolution!  Return  to  the  road  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

This  article  is  dedicated  to: 

Marcel  Hie,  French  Trotskyist  leader  who  was  the  driving 
force  in  organizing  the  Trotskyist  European  Secretariat  in 
Nazi-occupied  Europe.  Arrested  in  1943,  deported  to 
Buchenwald,  murdered  by  the  Nazis  at  the  Dora  concen- 
tration camp; 

Piet  van't  Hart,  leader  of  the  Committee  of  Revolution- 
ary Marxists  who  fought  with  great  heroism  in  illegality  in 
Holland  under  Nazi  occupation; 

Pietro  Tresso  (Blasco),  member  of  the  Political  Bureau 
of  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  expelled  by  Togliatti,  or- 
ganizer of  the  International  Left  Opposition  and  member 
of  its  International  Secretariat  in  the  1930s.  Died  mysteri- 
ously while  being  "helped"  to  escape  from  a  Nazi  prison 
by  Stalinist  partisans; 

Abram  Leon,  secretary  of  the  Belgian  Trotskyist  section, 
leading  Marxist  theoretician  on  the  Jewish  question,  ar- 
rested and  killed  by  Nazis  in  Auschwitz  in  1944; 

Walter  Held  (Heinz  Epe),  member  of  the  KPD  expelled 
as  a  "Trotskyist"  in  1932,  leader  of  the  German  section  of 
the  Left  Opposition,  "disappeared"  after  being  arrested 
while  trying  to  cross  the  Soviet  Union  by  train  in  1941; 


Martin  Monat  (Widelin),  member  of  the  European  Sec- 
retariat, editor  of  Arbeiter  unci  Soldat.  assassinated  by  the 
Gestapo  in  1944; 

Oskar  Hippe,  participant  in  the  1918  Spartacus  uprising, 
founding  member  of  the  KPD  and  the  German  Left  Oppo- 
sition, jailed  by  the  Nazis  from  1934-36,  arrested  in  the 
DDR  in  1948  for  organizing  a  Trotskyist  group  and  impris- 
oned for  eight  years; 

and  to  the  thousands  of  other  revolutionaries  who  died  di- 
rectly at  Stalin's  hands  in  the  Soviet  Union;  the  hundreds 
of  other  militants  from  many  lands,  including  the  valiant 
comrades  of  South  and  East  Asia,  who  fought  and  mostly 
died  in  the  hands  of  that  terrible  excrescence  of  capital- 
ism— Nazism.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  their  destruction 
facilitated  "order"  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  International  Secretariat  of  the 
International  Communist  League 
(Fourth  Internationalist) 
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SPARTACtST 


Letter 


Guns  and  Old  Japan 

10  October  1990 
Tokyo, Japan 

Dear  Comrades, 

I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  article  "The  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution"  which  appeared  in  the  last 
issue  of  Spartacist  (No.  43-44,  Summer  1989).  While  I 
thought  it  extremely  important  to  place  the  question  of  the 
right  to  bear  arms  in  an  international  context,  the  paragraph 
concerning  Japan  has  two  factual  errors  and,  I  think,  a 
misleading  assertion. 

1 .  The  "Great  Sword  Hunt,"  which  disarmed  the  Japanese 
peasantry,  was  carried  out  in  1587  under  Toyotomi  Hideyo- 
shi,  not  the  Tokugawa  shogunate.  Tokugawa  leyasu  became 
shogun  (military  dictator  of  feudal  Japan)  in  1603  and  the 
Tokugawa  Bakufu  (government  of  the  shogun)  officially 
dates  from  1615. 

Guns  were  first  introduced  to  Japan  in  1543  by  three  lost 
Portuguese,  and  within  a  decade  gunsmiths  throughout  Japan 
were  producing  the  weapon  in  massive  quantities.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  more  guns  were  used  in  Japanese  battles 
than  were  owned  by  any  single  European  country  at  the  time 
(Noel  Perrin,  Giving  Up  the  Gun,  1979).  But  by  1575  the 
first  opposition  to  guns  began  to  emerge  as  it  came  as  quite 
a  shock  that  a  "common  farmer"  could  kill  an  "elite  samu- 
rai" so  readily. 

As  part  of  leyasu's  consolidation  of  power,  in  1607  he 
ordered  all  gun-makers  to  move  to  either  Nagahama  or  Sakai 
(the  major  gun  manufacturing  areas)  and  appointed  a  "Gun 
Commissioner"  through  whom  all  orders  had  to  be  cleared, 
thus  further  ensuring  his  control  over  weapon  production. 
Eventually,  and  not  surprisingly,  orders  ceased  to  be  cleared 
and  gunsmiths  were  soon  out  of  work,  with  many  actually 
returning  to  sword-making  to  eke  out  a  living.  The  last  time 
guns  were  used  in  battle  was  in  1637  and  it  wasn't  until 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  into  Tokyo  harbor  (1853)  that 
firearms  were  again  manufactured. 


S.Yoshioka  Collection,  Kyoto 

Painting  of  samurai  firing  pistol  made  for  use  on 
horseback,  i.e.,  for  use  only  by  upper  samurai  families. 

The  Tokugawa  shogunate's  policy  of  monopolizing  the 
means  of  violence  in  the  hands  of  the  state  was  no  differ- 
ent from  the  European  feudal  lords  who  also  ensured  that 
their  peasantry  were  unarmed.  The  methods  and  social' 

continued  on  page  47 


ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 

The  material  in  this  issue  is  overwhelmingly  on  the 
urgent  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
We  have  had  to  put  off  the  following  articles,  origi- 
nally projected  for  this  issue  of  Spartacist:  Discussion 
material  on  the  Proletarian  Military  Policy  by  Bert 
Matthes  and  John  Holmes,  and  the  ICL's  reply  to  Pierre 
Broue's  polemic  against  us  on  this  subject  (the  latter 
was  published  in  Cahiers  Leon  Trotsky  No.  29,  Septem- 
ber 1989);  a  letter  by  Robin  Blick  and  reply  by  Sparta- 
cist on  the  Bolsheviks  and  "one-p^rty  dictatorship." 

CORRECTION 

A  caption  on  page  30  in  the  last  issue  of  Sparta- 
cist (No.  43-44,  Summer  1989)  incorrectly  dated  the 
Trotskyist-led  uprising  against  the  return  of  the  Allied 
imperialists  to  Vietnam  at  the  end  of  WW  II.  The  upris- 
ing occurred  in  Saigon  in  1945,  not  1949. 
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A  Friend  and  Trotsky  Scholar  Dies 


Adapted  from  Workers  Hammer,  No.  117,  October  1990, 
newspaper  of  the  Spartacist  League  of  Britain. 

A  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  28  Septem- 
ber 1990  to  honour  the  life  and  work  of  Louis  Sinclair. 
Louis  Sinclair  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  aduh  life  to  collecting 
and  cataloguing  the  writings  of  Leon  Trotsky.  His  bibliog- 
raphy of  Trotsky's  writings — published  by  the  Hoover 
Institute,  and  republished  in  an  updated  version  by  Gower 
Publishing  Company  in  Vermont — remains  a  standard 
reference.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  working  on  an 
index  of  pre- 1940  internal  bulletins  of  the  Trotsky ist 
movement.  In  single-mindedly  struggling  to  preserve  Trot- 
sky's written  legacy,  Louis  Sinclair's  pioneering  archival 
work  has  greatly  facilitated  our  access  to  and  knowledge  of 
vital  questions  of  revolutionary  strategy  and  tactics. 

The  tributes  from  members  of  the  International  Commu- 
nist League,  printed  below,  were  read  out  at  the  memorial 
meeting.  They  were  among  several  dozen  testimonials  re- 
ceived from  around  the  world  from  socialists,  archivists, 
friends — many  of  them  longtime  participants  in  the  workers 
movement  whose  appreciation  of  Louis  Sinclair  extended 
over  several  decades.  The  main  address  was  given  by 
Charles  van  Gelderen,  a  supporter  of  the  United  Secretariat, 
who  first  met  Louis  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rev- 


I  olutionary  Socialist  League  in  1937. 


Prometheus  Research  Library 
New  York,  22  September  1990 

[Glasgow 

Dear  Comrades, 

I  want  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the 
occasion  of  this  memorial  meeting  to  Louis  Sinclair. 

I  first  met  comrade  Sinclair  in  1958  while  he  was  visiting 
San  Francisco,  principally  to  work  in  the  archives  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  at  Stanford.  At  that  time,  he  also  went 
through  my  modest  library,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
finding  two  Trotsky  source  items  for  inclusion  in  his  defini- 
tive bibliography  of  Trotsky  material  in  English. 

'  He  was  a  warm  and  genial  man  then  and  remained  so  in 
all  our  subsequent  contacts.  Over  the  years,  our  correspon- 

!  dence  became  more  regular  and  frequent.  I  went  to  Glasgow 
to  meet  with  him,  and  he  proudly  showed  me  some  of  the 
treasures  from  his  Trotsky  holdings. 
When  we  set  up  the  Prometheus  Research  Library,  com- 

I  mitted  in  part  to  the  same  work  in  which  he  had  spent  his 

I  life,  we  regularly  routed  to  him  anything  we  thought  might 
be  of  interest  to  him.  In  his  last  years  comrade  Sinclair, 

1  militantly  not  involved  in  current  affairs  of  the  movement, 
corresponded  with  both  myself  and  George  Breitman  who 
was  the  architect  of  the  English-language  Writings  of  Trot- 
sky and  the  writings  and  speeches  of  James  P.  Cannon.  This 
helped  bring  comrade  Breitman  and  me  together  on  certain 
archival  projects. 

Fortunately  for  our  Glasgow  comrades,  they  were  able  to 
meet  sometimes  with  Louis  Sinclair  and  come  to  appreciate 
the  immense  reserve  of  erudite  Marxism  that  he  was. 


Trotsky  Coliection,  Glasgow  University 


Louis  Sinclair 

1909-1990 


Louis  Sinclair's  life  work  was  overwhelmingly  financed 
by  his  own  meager  wages  and  then  pension  as  a  retired 
Scottish  school  teacher.  Through  much  of  his  adult  life,  he 
literally  singlehandedly  fought  to  preserve  the  truth  and 
therefore  the  integrity  of  Leon  Trotsky  and  his  work. 

I  deeply  regret  knowing  very  little  of  Louis  Sinclair's 
earlier  involvement  in  the  Scottish  Trotskyist  movement.  I 
believe  it  would  illuminate  and  add  a  dimension  to  our 
understanding  of  the  history  of  our  movement  on  this  island. 
But  he  left  this  a  closed  chapter. 

Truly  the  passing  of  Louis  Sinclair  is  a  sad  occasion.  One 
does  not  easily  imagine  that  another  like  him  will  soon 
arise.  I  regret  that  circumstance  and  geography  kept  us  from 
closer  collaboration. 

In  deepest  solidarity  with  your 
meeting  and  regrets  at  my  absence, 
Jim  Robertson 


I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  .Comrade  Louis  Sinclair  on  behalf 
of  the  International  Communist  League.  Shortly  after  we  set 
up  a  branch  of  the  Spartacist  League  in  Glasgow,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  him.  We  were  able  to  assist  him  in  his 
very  valuable  work  on  a  couple  of  occasions.  I  last  saw  him 
in  the  Southern  General  the  week  before  he  died. 

Louis  was  the  world's  foremost  bibliographer  of  Trotsky, 
continued  on  page  48 
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From  iCL  Discussion  on  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Union 

On  tlie  Collapse  of 
Stalinist  Rule  in  East  Europe 


This  article  was  submitted  as  a  contribution  to  the  current 
International  Communist  League  {Fourth  Internationalist) 
internal  discussion  on  the  collapse  of  Stalinism  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  authorized  the  publication  here  of  the  most  politi- 
cally comprehensive  of  the  submitted  documents.  This  is  the 
first  of  two  such  articles.  The  second  appears  on  page  sixteen. 


by  Joseph  Seymour 


Can  capitalism  be  restored  in  a  bureaucratically  ruled 
workers  state  through  an  essentially  political  process,  i.e., 
without  a  civil  war  which  destroys  the  military  apparatus  of 
the  state?  Manifestly  yes.  Does  this  run  counter  to  Trotsky's 
specific  prognosis  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  mid-late 
1930s?  Yes.  Does  it  negate  the  Marxist  theory  of  the  state 
or  Trotsky's  understanding  of  Stalinism  in  a  more  general 
sense?  No. 

Marx  did  not  maintain  that  the  destruction  of  the  military 
apparatus  of  the  state  through  civil  war  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  social  revolution  (or  counterrevolution)  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  In  a  public  speech  in  1872, 
immediately  following  the  liquidationist  congress  of  the  First 
International  in  The  Hague,  Netherlands.  Marx  stated: 

"The  workers  will  have  to  sei/^c  political  power  one  day  in 
order  to  construct  the  new  organization  of  labour;  they  will 


have  to  overthrow  the  old  politics  which  bolster  up  the  old 
institutions,  unless  they  want  to  share  the  fate  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  lost  their  chance  of  heaven  on  earth  because 
they  rejected  and  neglected  such  action. 
"We  do  not  claim,  however,  that  the  road  leading  to  this 
goal  is  the  same  everywhere. 

"We  know  that  heed  must  be  paid  to  the  institutions, 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  various  countries,  and  we  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  countries,  such  as  America  and 
England,  and  if  I  was  familiar  with  its  institutions,  I  might 
include  Holland,  where  the  workers  may  attain  their  goal  by 
peaceful  means.  That  being  the  case,  we  must  recognize  that 
in  most  continental  countries  the  lever  of  revolution  will 
have  to  be  force;  a  resort  to  force  will  be  necessary  one  day 
in  order  to  set  up  the  rule  of  labour." 

—  Karl  Marx,  "Speech  on  the  Hague  Congress," 

The  First  International  and  After,  edited  by 

David  Fernbach 

Empirically,  I  believe  Marx  was  wrong.  The  working  class 
could  not  have  taken  political  power  peacefully  in  Britain 
or  the  United  States  in  the  1870s.  Since  the  proletariat  was 
never  remotely  close  to  power  in  these  countries  during  this 
period,  it  is  not  a  fruitful  question  for  historical  speculation. 
The  important  point  is  that  Marx  did  not  consider  the 
transfer  of  class  political  power  without  a  civil  war  to 
contradict  theoretically  the  idea  that  the  military  apparatus 
of  the  state  defends  the  economically  dominant  class  in 
society. 

Marx  never  spelled  out  a  scenario  whereby  the  working 
class  could  seize  political  power  by  peaceful  means.  Had  he 


Red  Army  marches 
into  Austria,  1945. 
Soviet  people  fought 
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Stalin's 
brutal  forced 
collectivization  at 
Its  height,  1929: 
banner  calls  for 
"Liquidation  of 
kulaks  as  a  class." 
Trotsky  thought  a 
military  coup  at  the 
time  would  have 
been  a  vehicle 
for  a  bourgeois 
counterrevolution. 


done  so,  it  might  have  run  something  like  this.  A  workers 
party  wins  an  election.  It  has  considerable  support  in  the 
ranks  of  the  armed  forces,  and  a  significant  section  of  the 
officer  corps  is  unwilling  to  resort  to  a  coup  to  overthrow 
the  workers  government.  The  die-hard  reactionaries  are 
thus  isolated  and  removed  from  command.  The  workers 
government  then  proceeds  to  purge  and  dismantle  the  old 
state  apparatus. 

Lenin  did  not  consider  that  Marx  was  either  empirically 
or  theoretically  wrong  in  projecting  the  possibility  of  a 
proletarian  revolution  by  peaceful  means  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  the  1870s.  Rather  he  maintained  that 
with  the  development  of  imperialism,  characterized  by  an 
enormously  strengthened  state  bureaucracy  and  militarism, 
such  a  prospect  was  no  longer  possible  in  any  advanced 
capitalist  country.  However,  one  cannot  mechanically 
transpose  the  conditions  for  a  proletarian  revolution  against 
a  capitalist  state  in  the  imperialist  epoch  to  that  of  a 
capitalist  counterrevolution  in  a  bureaucratically  ruled 
workers  state  surrounded  by  imperialist  powers. 

Trotsky  on  the  Fate  of  Stalinist  Russia 

During  his  long  struggle  against  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
Trotsky  considered  a  number  of  dijferent  paths  whereby 
capitalism  might  be  restored  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
example,  during  the  collectivization  crisis  of  1928  Trotsky 
foresaw  the  danger  of  a  right-wing  military  coup  over- 
throwing the  Stalin  regime: 

"In  general  the  post-Lenin  leadership  is  unwinding  the 
October  film  in  reverse.  And  Stalinism  is  Kerenskyism 
moving  from  left  to  right.  In  a  country  which  has  been 
shaken  by  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions,  a  bourgeois  order 
could  not  possibly  assume  a  democratic  form.  For  victory, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  this  victory,  the  bourgeoisie 
would  need  a  supreme  and  purely  military  concentration  of 
power,  rising  'above  all  classes,'  but  having  as  its  immediate 


I 


point  of  support  the  kulak,  'rtiat  is  Bonapartism.  Thermidor 
is  only  a  stage  on  the  road  to  Bonapartism.... 
"In  a  Thermidorian  overturn,  and  still  more  in  a  completely 
Bonapartist  one,  the  army  would  play  a  major  role — in  the 
second  case,  the  decisive  role.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
follow  with  the  greatest  attention  the  processes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  army.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  the 
June  [1928]  report  to  the  Moscow  conference  of  party 
workers,  the  right  'leader,'  referring  to  his  friend  Klim,  said: 
'If  you  again  resort  to  extraordinary  measures,  the  army  will 
answer  with  an  insurrection'."  [emphasis  in  original] 
— "The  Danger  of  Bonapartism  and  the 

Opposition's  Role,"  The  Challenge  of  the 

Left  Opposition  [1928-29] 

Again,  the  important  question  is  not  whether  a  rightist 
military  coup  was  actually  possible  in  Russia  in  1928.  The 
important  point  is  that  Trotsky  considered  it  theoretically 
possible  that  the  decisive  agency  of  bourgeois  counter- 
revolution could  be  a  section  of  the  military  cadre  of  the 
workers  state.  Furthermore,  he  projected  that  such  an 
overturn  need  not  provoke  a  full-scale  civil  war.  With 
Stalin's  defeat  of  the  Right  Opposition  and  establishment 
of  a  totalitarian  police  state  in  the  early  '30s,  the  possibility 
of  a  military  coup  receded.  In  any  event,  Trotsky  never 
returned  to  this  particular  scenario. 

Much  of  the  internal  discussion  on  the  collapse  of 
Stalinist  rule  in  East  Europe  has  centered  on  Trotsky's 
polemical  metaphor  about  "running  backwards  the  film  of 
reformism."  A  number  of  comrades  assume  the  term 
reformism  as  used  here  is  synonymous  with  the  idea  that  the 
proletariat  can  take  power  in  the  capitalist  country  through 
peaceful  means.  But  this  was  not  how  "reformism"  was 
centrally  defined  among  leftists  of  Trotsky's  generation. 

Eduard  Bernstein,  the  ideological  founder  of  social- 
democratic  reformism,  maintained  that  the  goals  of  social- 
ism could  be  achieved  through  incremental  measures  carried 
out  hy  the  bourgeois  state  under  the  pressure  of  the  work- 
ers movement.  Hence  the  title  of  his  major  work  was 
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Evolutionary  Socialism.  The  anti-revisionist  Marxists  like 
Luxemburg  and  Kautsky  countered  that  socialism  could  be 
established  only  through  and  after  the  conquest  of  political 
power  by  the  proletariat.  In  her  classic  polemic  against 
Bernstein,  "Reform  or  Revolution,"  Luxemburg  does  not 
state  that  the  "seizure  of  political  power  by  the  proletariat" 
requires  under  all  circumstances  an  armed  insurrection  and 
civil  war.  By  implication  this  was  left  an  open  question.  She 
does  insist  that  the  proletarian  revolution  could  succeed  only 
at  the  moment  of  "the  decomposition  of  bourgeois  society" 
and  the  "collapse  of  capitalism." 

Trotsky  used  the  phrase  "running  backwards  the  film  of 
reformism"  to  polemicize  against  those  professed  leftists 
who  maintained  that  the  Stalin  regime  had  already  trans- 
formed the  USSR  into  a  bourgeois  state  through  a  gradual 
and  organic  process — Bemsteinism  in  reverse: 

"The  Marxist  thesis  relating  to  the  catastrophic  character  of 
the  transfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  one  class  into  the 
hands  of  another  applies  not  only  to  revolutionary  periods, 
when  history  sweeps  madly  ahead,  but  also  to  the  periods 
of  counterrevolution,  when  society  rolls  backwards.  He  who 
asserts  that  the  Soviet  government  has  been  gradually 
changed  from  proletarian  to  bourgeois  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
running  backwards  the  film  of  reformism."  [emphasis  in 
original] 

—"The  Class  Nature  of  the  Soviet  State,"  in 
Writings  [1933-34] 

Who  today  would  argue  that  the  governments  of  East 
Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  have  been 
gradually  changed  from  (deformed)  proletarian  to  bourgeois? 
East  Europe  is  manifestly  in  the  throes  of  a  capitalist 
counterrevolution  of  a  catastrophic  character  with  massive 
social  convulsions  and  radical  changes  in  the  political 
sphere. 

Trotsky's  view  that  a  capitalist  counterrevolution,  as  well 
as  a  proletarian  political  revolution,  in  Stalin's  Russia  would 
entail  civil  war  was  a  prognosis,  not  a  dogma.  It  was  pred- 
icated on  resistance  by  the  working  class,  not  resistance  by 
conservative  elements  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus.  That 
is  how  the  question  is  posed  in  The  Revolution  Betrayed: 
"...  a  further  development  of  the  accumulating  contradictions 
can  as  well  lead  to  socialism  as  back  to  capitalism;  (h) 
on  the  road  to  capitalism  the  counterrevolution  would  have 
to  break  the  resistance  of  the  workers;  (i)  on  the  road 
to  socialism  the  workers  would  have  to  overthrow  the 
bureaucracy.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  will  be 
decided  by  a  struggle  of  living  social  forces,  both  on  the 
national  and  the  world  arena." 

The  decisive  element  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Soviet 
working  class,  which  is  not  static  but  is  affected  by  innu- 
merable shifting  factors  domestically  and  internationally. 

Trotsky  projected  that  the  contradictions  of  Stalinism 
would  be  resolved  in  the  historic  short  run.  Indeed,  he 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  fragility  and  instability  of  Soviet 
bonapartism.  In  the  last  period  of  his  life,  he  believed  that 
World  War  II  would  determine  the  fate  not  only  of  Stalinism 
in  Russia  but  of  capitalism  on  a  world  scale: 

"The  second  world  war  has  begun.  It  attests  incontrovertibly 
to  the  fact  that  society  can  no  longer  live  on  the  basis  of 
capitalism.  Thereby  it  subjects  the  proletariat  to  a  new  and 
perhaps  decisive  test." 

—"The  USSR  in  War,"  September  1939, 
In  Defense  of  Marxism 

Trotsky  projected  two  polar  outcomes  to  the  war: 

"If  this  war  provokes,  as  we  firmly  believe,  a  proletarian 
revolution,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  bureaucracy  in  the  USSR  and  regeneration  of  Soviet 


democracy  on  a  far  higher  economic  and  cultural  basis  than 
in  1918." 

Trotsky  did  not  believe  that  failure  of  proletarian  revolution 

would  restore  the  prewar  status  quo: 

"If,  however,  it  is  conceded  that  the  present  war  will 
provoke  not  revolution  but  a  decline  of  the  proletariat,  then 
there  remains  another  alternative:  the  further  decay  of 
monopoly  capitalism,  its  further  fusion  with  the  state  and 
the  replacement  of  democracy  wherever  it  still  remained  by 
a  totalitarian  regime.  The  inability  of  the  proletariat  to  take 
into  its  hands  the  leadership  of  society  could  actually  lead 
under  these  conditions  to  the  growth  of  a  new  exploiting 
class  from  the  Bonapartist  fascist  bureaucracy.... 
"Then  it  would  be  necessary  in  retrospect  to  establish  that 
in  its  fundamental  traits  the  present  USSR  was  the  precursor 
of  a  new  exploiting  regime  on  an  international  scale." 

The  actual  outcome  of  the  war  did  not  conform  to  either 
of  these  polar  alternatives.  Both  Stalinism  and  capitalism 
survived  with,  however,  a  radically  altered  geographical 
balance  of  power.  Stalinism  was  maintained  and  strength- 
ened in  the'  USSR  while  deformed  workers  states  were, 
established  in  East  Europe  and  then  China.  Capitalism  was 
restabilized  in  West  Europe  and  Japan,  with  Stalin's 
complicity,  under  the  hegemony  of  American  imperialism. 

We  have  previously  noted  that  the  failure  of  Trotsky's 
predictions  concerning  World  War  II  contributed  to  the 
Trotskyist  movement's  confused  response  to  the  postwar 
expansion  of  Stalinism.  Conceptually,  the  idea  of  a  deformed 
workers  state  was  a  logical  extension  of  Trotsky's  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1930s.  Enipirically,  it  was  evident 
that  East  Europe  was  being  transformed  politically  and 
economically  along  the  lines  of  Stalin's  Russia. 

Yet  "orthodox"  Trotskyists  such  as  Mandel  and  Cannon 
resisted  this  conclusion  because  they  believed  it  conferred 
upon  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  a  more  historically  pro- 
gressive role  and  a  more  prolonged  life  than  Trotsky  had 
projected.  The  question  facing  the  Trotskyist  movement  was 
not  simply  recognizing  and  defining  the  class  nature  of  the 
East  European  People's  Democracies  in  a  static  sense. 
Trotsky's  analysis  of  the  political  dynainics  of  Stalin's 
Russia  in  the  late  '30s — the  "struggle  of  living  social 
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forces,"  in  his  words — could  not  be  mechanically  transposed 
to  postwar  East  Europe  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the  postwar 
USSR. 

The  Evolution  of  Postwar  Soviet  Stalinism 

During  the  1930s  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  claimed  its 
historical  legitimacy  from  the  October  Revolution.  Lenin 
was  made  into  an  icon,  the  Stalinized  version  of  "Marxism- 
Leninism"  became  a  quasi-state  religion.  The  main  body  of 
Russian  anti-Communists  were  the  White  Guardist  emigres, 
who  were  Russian  nationalists  of  the  deepest  dye  and 
identified  themselves  with  European  fascism.  In  the  late  '30s 
anti-Communist  Ukrainian  nationalists  looked  to  Nazi 
Germany  as  their  great-power  protector. 

The  prevailing  outlook  on  the  European  left,  and  certainly 
within  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  intelligentsia,  was  that 
the  historic  alternative  to  Communism  in  Russia  was 
fascism,  a  view  strengthened  by  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  The 
main  Russian  advocates  of  parliamentary  democracy,  the 
emigre  Mensheviks,  were  reduced  to  insignificance  as  little- 
regarded  advisers  to  their  West  European  big  brothers  in  the 
Second  International. 

The  defeat  of  Hitler's  Operation  Barbarossa  broadened 
the  domestic  political  base  of  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy  and 
shifted  its  ideological  axis.  The  Stalin  regime  now  above  all 
appealed  to  defensive  Soviet  patriotism.  Roy  Medvedev  later 
recalled  that  in  1945-46  there  was  near-universal  support  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  extending  its  strategic  frontiers  far 
to  the  west.  Increasingly,  the  later  Stalin  regime  linked 
its  political  legitimacy  to  the  "Great  Patriotic  War"  and 
preserving  the  fruits  of  victory.  This  was  even  more  so  for 
the  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev  regimes,  whose  principal 
figures  gloried  in  their  personal  contribution  to  the  victory 
over  Nazi  Germany.  In  popular  Soviet  political  culture — 
films,  novels,  museums,  monuments — the  Great  Patriotic 
War  superseded  Red  October.  I  cannot  recall  a  major  Soviet 
film  about  the  revolution  and  Civil  War  produced  in  the 
Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev  periods. 

By  the  1950s  the  White  Guardist  reactionaries  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  serious  opposition  by  anyone,  even 
their  imperialist  sponsors.  It  is  not  simply  that  their  cadres 
were  old  and  dying.  The  Kremlin  bureaucracy  had  appro- 
priated Russian  nationalism  by  identifying  it  with  Soviet 
patriotism  and  pride  that  the  USSR  had  become  a  global 
power  second  only  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  a  new  counterrevolutionary  force  was 
germinating  within  the  establishment  Soviet  intelligentsia. 
Here  the  key  and  representative  figure  was  Andrei  Sakharov, 
"father  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb"  and  a  leading  adviser  to 
Khrushchev  on  nuclear  policy.  Sakharov  came  to  believe 
that  the  Cold  War  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
economic  modernization  and  political  liberalization  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  late  '60s  he  came  out  for  a  "con- 
vergence" of  socialism  and  capitalism  on  the  basis  of  a 
"scientific  democratic  approach  to  politics,  economics,  and 
culture"  {Sakharov  Speaks,  edited  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury). 
Intellectually,  Sakharov  had  taken  the  doctrine  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Sociologically,  he 
represented  the  appetite  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  to  free 
itself  from  the  restraints  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  and 
achieve  conditions  of  life — material,  political  and  cultural 
— similar  to  its  counterparts  in  the  capitalist  West. 

By  the  early  1970s  Sakharov  had  become  overtly  anti- 
Communist,  declaring,  "I  am  skeptical  about  socialism  in 
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NLF  tank  crashes  through  gate  of  presidential  palace, 
Saigon  1975.  Vietnam  was  a  victory  for  international 
working  class,  blow  to  U.S.  imperialism. 


general"  and  "on  the  whole  our  state  has  displayed  more 
destructive  features  than  positive  ones."  These  views  were 
still  unusual  for  an  establishment  intellectual  of  Sakharov's 
generation.  But  he  was  clearly  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come 
and  today  is  rightly  honored  as  the  prophet  of  the  hoped-for 
"bourgeois-democratic"  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Brezhnev  regime  came  to  power  in  1964  determined 
to  restore  bureaucratic  order  after  the  tumultuous  Khru- 
shchev period.  To  achieve  this  end,  it  adopted  a  two-pronged 
strategy.  It  pursued  a  "soft"  policy  toward  the  working 
class  and  collective  farmers.  For  example,  food  prices  were 
frozen  at  the  1963  level,  the  year  when  Khrushchev's  price 
increases  provoked  widespread  popular  protests,  at  least  one 
of  which  was  ..let  with  bloody  repression.  Through  the 
mid-'70s  consumption  levels  increased  significantly  while 
labor  discipline  was  relaxed. 

The  Brezhnev  regime's  message  to  the  Soviet  people  was 
just  to  enjoy  the  marked  improvement  in  living  standards 
after  the  terrible  hardships  of  the  early  Five  Year  Plans,  the 
war  and  postwar  reconstruction.  This  sclerotic  version  of 
Stalinism  tended  to  depoliticize  Soviet  society.  The  film 
Moscow  Does  Not  Believe  in  Tears  conveys  the  change  from 
the  socialist  idealism  which  still  animated  working-class 
youth  in  the  early  Khrushchev  period  to  the  self-absorbed 
consumerism  and  social  malaise  of  the  later  Brezhnev  years. 

The  Brezhnev  regime  systemically  suppressed  the  pro- 
Western  intelligentsia  of  the  Sakharov  type.  A  number  of 
prominent  intellectuals  and  cultural  figures  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  West  Europe.  Suppressing  the  "dissident" 
intellectuals  did  not  entail  a  return  to  an  especially  harsh, 
much  less  totalitarian,  police  state  since  they  were  not  very 
numerous  and  were  regarded  by  the  population  at  large  as 
traitors  to  the  fatherland. 

While  suppressing  the  advocates  of  Western-style 
"democracy,"  the  Brezhnevite  bureaucracy  showed  a  toler- 
ance toward  the  renascent  Russian  nationalist  intelligentsia 
(the  main  point  of  contact  being  the  literary  journal  Nash 
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Sovremennik).  In  the  late  '70s  two  emigre  Soviet  journalists 
observed:  "The  Russian  party  is  the  only  unofficial  and  even 
oppositionist  ideological  group  which  enjoys  increasing 
freedom  for  chauvinist  propaganda  and  active  recruitment 
of  adherents"  (quoted  in  Alexander  Yanov,  The  Russian  New 
Right  [1978]).  Thus  one  can  discern  in  the  Brezhnev  period 
a  tendency  by  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy  to  extend  its  political 
support  by  making  common  cause  with  Russian  nationalism. 

While,  of  course,  paying  lip  service  to  the  Stalinized 
version  of  "Marxism-Leninism,"  the  actual  ideology  of  the 
Brezhnevite  bureaucracy  might  be  termed  "superpowerism." 
Its  ultimate  goal  was  to  achieve  friendly  collaboration  with 
Washington  in  determining  the  course  of  global  politics. 

Contributing  to  the  unusual  stability  of  the  18-year 
Brezhnev  regime  were  two  historically  contingent  develop- 
ments external  to  the  USSR:  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  oil- 
price  boom.  The  Vietnam  War,  by  weakening  and  internally 
demoralizing  U.S.  imperialism,  alJl^ij^Cthe  Soviet  Union 
to  achieve  strategic  nuclear  parity  by  ^^le'^eaifly  '70s.  The 
effects  of  the  war,  including  Washington's  hope  of  using 
Moscow  to  broker  a  sellout  By  ;lthe  North  Vietnamese,  led 
to  the  momentary  triumph  of  Brezhnev's  "detente"  politics 
in  the  early  '70s.  After  the  fall  of  Skigon  in  1975,  Wash- 
ington scrapped  detente  and  returned  to  a  more  aggressive 
line  toward  the  USSR  leading  to  Cold  War  II.  The  oil-price 
boom  of  the  '70s,  by  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  a  significant 
economic  windfall,  allowed  the  regime  to  sustain  a  relatively 
high  level  of  military  spending,  consumer  goods  production, 
agricultural  imports  and  industrial  investment. 

But  by  the  late  '70s  even  the  petrodollar  windfall  could 
not  stave  off  the  hard  choice  between  guns,  butter  and 
machinery.  The  Brezhnev  regime  increased  military  spend- 
ing and  sought  to  maintain  consumption  levels  while  pro- 
gressively cutting  industrial  investment.  These  cutbacks, 
combined  with  the  lax  labor  discipline,  led  to  a  stagnation 
in  labor  productivity. 

The  Soviet  Union  faced  the  harsh  choice  between  guns 
and  butter  at  a  time  when  a  new  generation  of  bureaucrats 
(represented  by  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin)  and  intellectuals 
was  entering  the  political  stage,  a  generation  which  saw  little 
need  for  guns.  The  Gorbachev/Yeltsin/Gavril  Popov  genera- 
tion first  came  to  political  consciousness  during  the  era  of 
Khrushchev's  "peaceful  coexistence."  For  them.  Hitler's 


Operation  Barbarossa  and  the  U.S.  threats  to  A-bomb  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  early  Cold  War  period  were  past  history. 
Rather  they  saw  the  United  States  and  West  Germany  as 
models  of  economic  modernity  to  be  emulated. 

Increasing  sections  of  the  bureaucracy  and  intelligentsia 
came  to  believe  that  labor  productivity  could  be  restored 
only  through  the  whip  of  market  competition  (e.g.,  widening 
wage  differentials,  piece  rates,  unemployment  and  plant 
closures).  The  professed  concern  for  labor  productivity  was 
a  form  of  false  consciousness  by  which  the  intelligentsia 
disguised  (including  from  itself)  its  appetite  to  improve  its 
material  well-being  at  the  expense  of  the  proletariat.  Under 
the  relatively  egalitarian  Brezhnev  regime,  the  lower 
echelons  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  (teachers,  doctors, 
research  assistants)  often  had  lower  standards  of  living  than 
industrial  workers. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  the  Afghan  war  was  quite 
important  in  the  formation  of  a  powerful  defeatist  current 
within  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  intelligentsia.  These 
elements  came  to  believe  that  only  unilateral  Soviet  with- 
drawal could  re-establish  the  conditions  for  arms  control 
agreements  and  favorable  economic  relations  with  the  West. 
More  generally,  they  blamed  Brezhnev's  aggressive  posture 
and  military  "adventurism"  for  provoking  Cold  War  II. 
Hence  the  rise  to  power  of  Gorbachev,  the  fracturing  of  the 
Kremlin  bureaucracy  and  the  collapse  of  Stalinist  rule  in 
East  Europe. 

The  Evolution  of  Stalinist  East  Europe 

In  seeking  to  generalize  about  the  evolution  of  postwar 
East  Europe,  I  am  excluding  both  Yugoslavia  and  East 
Germany  as  exceptional  cases  in  opposite  ways.  Because 
Yugoslavia  experienced  an  indigenous  social  revolution 
(albeit  within  the  broader  context  of  the  Soviet  victory  over 
Nazi  Germany),  the  Belgrade  Stalinists  had  a  qualitatively 
greater  degree  of  autonomy  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
rest  of  East  Europe.  For  some  decades  the  Tito  regime 
straddled  the  Cold  War  divide  by  playing  off  Washington 
and  Moscow.  After  the  initial  break  with  Stalin  in  the  late 
'40s,  anti-Soviet  nationalism  played  little  role  in  Yugo- 
slavia's internal  political  life.  Rather  nationalist  passions  and 
conflicts  were  directed  inward  among  the  various  peoples 
of  the  multinational  state.  Thus  the  political  and  economic 
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evolution  of  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Kosovo,  etc.,  has 
been  quite  different,  indeed  divergent.  The  restoration  of 
capitalism  in  Yugoslavia  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
breakup  of  the  country,  perhaps  amid  bloody  strife  among 
the  various  South  Slav  and  Albanian  peoples^. 

If  Yugoslavia  was  marked  by  the  autonomy  of  its 
bureaucracy  and  the  multinational  character  of  the  state. 
East  Germany  was  marked  by  the  bureaucracy's  lack  of 
autonomy  and  the  non-national  character  of  the  state. 
Because  East  Germany  was  the  military  front  line  with 
Western  imperialism,  the  Kremlin  exercised  a  greater  degree 
of  control  over  the  political  life  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (DDR)  than  in  other  East  European  countries. 
From  the  other  side,  the  pressure  of  the  increasingly 
powerful  West  German  capitalist  state  further  limited  the 
options  available  to  the  East  Berlin  Stalinists.  Thus  East 
Germany  never  experienced  the  phase  of  "national-liberal 
Communism,"  the  attempts  to  play  off  Moscow  and 
Washington  characteristic  of  other  East  European  countries. 
The  East  Berlin  bureaucracy  under  Ulbricht  and  Honecker 
was  even  more  committed  to  freezing  the  postwar  status  quo 
than  was  the  Kremlin  oligarchy. 

The  principal  postwar  Stalinist  regimes  in  East  Europe, 
established  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Third  Reich,  had  degrees 
of  popular,  centrally  proletarian,  support  ranging  from 
significant  in  Poland  and  Hungary  to  massive  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. However,  these  regimes  lacked  the  national  legiti- 
macy of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  whose  popular  authority 
had  been  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  victory  over  Nazi 
Germany.  Thus  social  order  in  the  new  People's  Democra- 
cies was  highly  volatile,  as  growing  popular  opposition  to 
Stalinist  rule  was  reinforced  by  nationalism  directed  against 
Moscow  and  its  perceived  local  agents. 

The  importance  of  the  direction  of  nationalism  was 
underscored  in  its  own  way  by  the  most  stable  of  the  East 
European  Stalinist  regimes,  namely,  Bulgaria.  The  main 
historic  enemy  of  Bulgarian  nationalism  was  Turkey,  while 
Russia  was  traditionally  regarded  as  Bulgaria's  great-power 
protector.  The  Bulgarian  Stalinists  ne\  cr  removed  the  statue 
honoring  Tsar  Alexander  II  in  central  Sofia.  Even  today 


the  former  Bulgarian  Stalinists  turned  professed  social 
democrats  benefit  from  the  pro-Russian/anti-Turkish  tilt  of 
Bulgarian  nationalism. 

The  consolidation  of  totalitarian  police  states  eroded,  to 
say  the  least,  the  initial  popular  support  and  even  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  People's  Democracies.  The  Polish  film  Man  of 
Marble  depicts  an  idealistic  young  model  worker — a  true 
hero  of  socialist  labor — who  is  victimized  by  the  paranoid 
police  apparatus.  Economically,  the  one-sided  concentration 
on  heavy  industry,  combined  with  autarky,  drove  down 
living  standards,  further  fueling  proletarian  hostility  to  the 
Stalinist  regimes. 

Facing  an  increasingly  hostile  society,  the  East  European 
bureaucracies  began  to  split  into  Moscow  loyalists  and  what 
can  be  termed  national-liberal  Communists  more  attuned  to 
the  popular  moods.  Fearing  Yugoslavia-type  splits,  Stalin 
moved  to  exterminate  any  potential  East  European  Titos. 
The  Polish  party  leader  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  was  imprisoned 
and  placed  under  house  arrest;  Rajk  in  Hungary  and  Slan- 
sky  in  Czechoslovakia  were  subjected  to  show  trials  and 
then  executed.  These  purges  further  polarized  the  East  Euro- 
pean bureaucracies  while  enormously  enhancing  the  popular 
authority  of  the  "national  Communist"  victims.  When  Laszlo 
Rajk  was  rehabilitated  in  1956,  one  million  people — a  third 
of  Budapest's  population — attended  the  ceremony. 

During  the  crisis  of  "de-Stalinization"  (1953-56),  bureau- 
cratic rule  was  preserved  in  East  Europe  only  through  the 
actual  or  potential  military  intervention  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  In  Poland  in  1956  an  incipient  proletarian  political 
revolution,  signaled  by  the  Poznari  uprising,  was  headed  off 
at  the  last  minute  by  the  restoration  to  power  of  Gomulka. 
In  Hungary  the  bureaucracy  was  swept  away  by  proletarian 
political  revolution  as  workers  councils  assumed  de  facto 
power  in  Budapest  and  other  big  cities.  The  liberal-national 
Communist  Imre  Nagy  sought  to  form  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  forces  to  his  right.  Stalinist  rule  was  restored  only 
with  the  military  occupation  of  the  Soviet  army. 

Shane  Mage's  writings  immediately  after  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  (of  which  key  sections  were  reprinted  in 
Spartacist  No.  30,  Autumn  1980)  are  extremely  germane  to 
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the  current  developments  in  East  Europe.  Mage  insisted  that 
whether  the  collapse  of  Stalinist  rule  led  to  a  workers 
government  or  to  capitalist  restoration  would  be  determined 
by  the  political  consciousness  and  leadership  of  the  working 
class,  specifically  the  ability  of  the  workers  movement  to 
overcome  and  combat  illusions  in  parliamentarism  and 
nationalist  prejudices.  This  would  be  true  even  where  there 
existed  proletarian  organs  of  dual  power  as  was  the  case 
in  Hungary  in  1956. 

Mage  further  pointed  out  that  following  the  collapse 
of  Stalinist  rule,  Western  economic  penetration  would  be 
a  most  powerful  weapon  for  the  forces  of  capitalist 
restoration: 

"Another  decisive  aspect  of  the  return  to  capitalism  under 
petty-bourgeois  democratic  leadership  would  be  the  ties  of 
Poland  and  Hungary  with  the  capitalist  world  market,  most 
important,  of  course,  with  the  gigantic  economic  strength 
of  U.S.  imperialism.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  main  positive 
political  program  of  U.S.  imperialism  toward  East  Europe 
is  based  on  massive  economic  aid,  in  the  form  of  'loans'  and 
outright  gifts.  This  'aid'  would  have  a  dual  effect:  it  would 
be  a  political  ace  of  trumps  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeois 
politicians  who  alone  would  have  access  to  the  American 
largess,  and  it  would  very  rapidly  serve  to  reorient  the 
economies  of  Poland  and  Hungary  back  to  their  traditional 
dependence  on  Western  capitalism." 

—from  "The  YSL  Right  Wing  and  the  'Crisis  of 
World  Stalinism',"  1957 

Today,  it  should  be  added  that  the  illusion  of  Western 
economic  largesse  has  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  petty-bourgeois  "democrats"  in  East  Europe,  especially 
since  the  Stalinists  had  mortgaged  these  countries  to  Wall 
Street,  the  City  of  London  and  Frankfurt. 

The  restoration  of  bureaucratic  order  in  Poland  and  in 
Hungary  after  1956  had  a  quite  different  character.  Gomulka 
immediately  made  sweeping  concessions  to  all  forces  in 
Polish  society — the  workers  councils,  leftish  intelligentsia, 
small-holding  peasants  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Once  the 
crisis  was  defused,  he  disbanded  the  workers  councils  and 
cracked  down  on  the  radical  intelligentsia.  The  suppression 
of  the  intelligentsia  was  especially  severe  during  and  after 


AP 


Left:  Poland  1956. 500,000  workers  listen  to  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka,  whose  restoration  to  power  headed  off  an 
incipient  political  revolution.  Above:  Hungary  1956. 
Workers  uprising  against  hated  Stalinist  regime  was 
crushed  by  Soviet  troops. 

the  1968  "Prague  Spring"  when  a  wing  of  the  bureaucracy 
openly  appealed  to  Polish  nationalism  and  anti-Semitism. 

Uniquely  in  Stalinist  East  Europe,  the  Catholic  church, 
which  had  great  popular  authority  even  in  the  Stalin  era,  was 
granted  a  wide  latitude  of  political  freedom  after  1956.  Thus 
the  church  hierarchy  was  well  placed  to  achieve  hegemony 
over  all  oppositional  forces  in  Polish  society  when  the 
Warsaw  Stalinists  were  forced  into  another  period  of 
liberalization  after  the  violent  worker  protests  against  food- 
price  increases  in  1970. 

In  one  regard,  post- 1956  developments  in  Hungary  were 
the  inverse  of  those  in  Poland.  In  the  latter  liberalization  was 
followed  by  increasing  repression;  in  the  former  repression 
was  followed  by  increasing  liberalization.  After  the  revo- 
lution was  suppressed  by  the  Soviet  army,  2,000  participants 
were  executed,  20,000  were  arrested  and  thousands  more 
deported  to  the  USSR.  By  the  early  '60s  the  Kadar  regime 
decided  that  normal  social  life  could  be  restored  only  by 
conciliating  Hungarian  society.  The  economy  was  redirected 
to  rapidly  increase  consumption  levels  ("goulash  Commu- 
nism"). Controls  over  intellectual  and  cultural  life  were 
relaxed  under  the  slogan,  "He  who  is  not  against  us  is  with 
us."  The  introduction  of  "market  socialism"  in  1968  in- 
creased the  social  power  and  personal  wealth  of  technocrats 
and  managers  while  spawning  a  new  class  of  petty  capitalist 
entrepreneurs. 

Popular  support  for  Communism  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
far  greater  than  in  Poland  or  Hungary.  The  pre-World  War  I 
Czech  Social  Democracy  was  one  of  few  parties  of  the 
old  Second  International  which  in  its  majority  went  over 
to  the  Communist  International.  In  the  early  postwar 
years,  Gottwald,  Novotny  &  Co.  benefited  from  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that  Czechoslovakia  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  Western  capitalist  "democracies"  to  Nazi  Germany  at 
Munich  in  1938.  The  Prague  Stalinists  also  appealed  to  and 
exploited  Czech  nationalism  and  centralism  against  Slovak 
separatism,  which  in  World  War  II  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  clerical-fascist  regime  under  Msgr.  Tiso. 

Because  of  the  regime's  deeper  political  roots,  the  crisis 
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of  "de-Stalinization"  in  Czechoslovakia  occurred  more  than 
a  decade  later  than  in  the  other  principal  East  European 
countries.  When  it  came,  the  result  was  a  combination  of 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  experiences.  As  in  Poland,  a 
liberal-national  Communist,  Alexander  Dubcek,  replaced  the 
hardline  Stalinist  Novotny.  Dubcek's  "socialism  with  a 
human  face"  regime  soon  acquired  near-universal  support 
and  even  enthusiasm,  although  many  Czech  workers  were 
initially  wary  about  the  proposals  for  market-oriented 
economic  "reforms."  The  situation  became  increasingly  open 
as  Czechoslovakia  was  sliding  toward  a  proletarian  political 
I  revolution.  To  forestall  a  Hungarian-type  development, 
i  Brezhnev  had  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  invade  Czechoslo- 
j  vakia  and  overthrow  the  Dubcek  regime.  Czechoslovakia 
thus  entered  the  1 970s  with  the  most  repressive  and  despised 
Stalinist  regime  of  any  major  East  European  country. 

As  was  true  of  the  Brezhnev  regime  in  the  USSR,  the 
principal  East  European  Stalinist  regimes  in  the  1970s — 
Gierek  in  Poland,  Kadar  in  Hungary,  Husak  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia— sought  to  pacify  the  working  class  by  improving  or 
at  least  maintaining  living  standards.  But  whereas  the  oil- 
price  boom  was  an  economic  windfall  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  caused  a  sharp  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  the 
East  European  countries.  To  avoid  cutting  consumption 
levels,  the  Stalinist  regimes  borrowed  heavily  from  Western 
banks.  Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  IMF-dictated  austerity 
programs  which  form  the  crucial  background  for  ascendancy 
of  capitalist-restorationist  forces. 

As  previously  noted,  the  Brezhnev  regime  was  able  to 
suppress  the  relatively  small  current  of  pro-Western 
intellectuals  without  disrupting  normal  social  life.  This  was 
not  possible  in  East  Europe  where  the  oppositional  forces, 
bolstered  by  nationalism,  were  far  greater.  Furthermore, 
because  of  Poland  and  Hungary's  heavy  indebtedness  to 
Western  banks,  these  Stalinist  regimes  were  subject  to 
imperialist  economic  blackmail  if  they  violated  the  "human 
rights"  of  the  "dissident"  intellectuals. 

After  the  worker  protests  against  food-price  increases  in 
1976,  the  Gierek  regime  abandoned  any  effective  attempt 
to  suppress  opposition.  Thus  the  way  was  open  for  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  in  league  with  some  social-democratic 
intellectuals  (Kuron,  Michnik  &  Co.),  to  organize  Polish 


workers  at  the  point  of  production.  Whence  the  origins  of 
Solidamosc.  We  have  written  extensively  about  Solidamosc 
from  its  inception  in  the  summer  of  1980  through  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  December  1981.  There  is  no 
reason  to  replicate  this  material  here. 

For  present  purposes,  I  want  to  emphasize  certain  aspects 
of  the  temporary  suppression  of  Solidamosc  and  its  after- 
math. The  decision  of  the  Polish  military  to  move  against 
Solidamosc  and  their  success  in  doing  so  was  conditioned 
by  the  general  expectation  of  Soviet  military  intervention. 
Jaruzelski  could  plausibly  present  himself  to  the  Polish 
people  as  the  only  realistic  alternative  to  a  prolonged  Soviet 
intervention.  Gorbachev's  foreign  policy  by  its  very  nature 
fatally  undermined  the  Jaruzelski  regime's  sole  claim  to 
political  legitimacy. 

As  we  noted  at  the  time,  Jaruzelski 's  countercoup  intro- 
duced a  large  element  of  military  bonapartism  into  the 
Polish  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  This  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  how  governmental  power  was  transferred  to 
Solidamosc  eight  years  later. 

The  suppression  of  Solidamosc  in  no  way  changed  the 
desperate  economic  straits  facing  the  debt-ridden  Polish 
economy.  To  repudiate  the  Western  debt  would  have  been 
feasible  only  with  the  redirection  of  resources  throughout 
the  Soviet  bloc.  This  in  tum  required  a  proletarian  political 
revolution  against  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy.  By  the  late 
1980s  the  Warsaw  Stalinist  regime  was  centrally  faced  with 
the  task  of  suppressing  working-class  resistance  to  a  new 
round  of  austerity  measures  demanded  by  Westem  bankers. 

Because  the  Catholic  church  in  Hungary  was  nowhere 
near  as  strong  as  in  Poland,  the  growth  of  anti-Communist 
oppositional  forces  was  more  diffuse,  interpenetrating 
the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  and  establishment  intelligent- 
sia. In  the  late  '60s-early  '70s,  a  quasi-social-democratic 
grouping  emerged  among  the  establishment  intelligentsia, 
the  so-called  "Budapest  School"  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ers of  George  Lukacs.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  1976  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  there  emerged  groups  openly  advocating  a 
"bourgeois-democratic"  counterrevolution. 

The  official  trade-union  bureaucracy  made  some  effort 
to  defend  the  workers'  interests  against  the  more  dam- 
aging effects  of  Hungary's  version  of  "market  socialism." 
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However,  this  took  the  form  of  pressure  politics  within  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  Kadar  regime.  The  working  class  was 
kept  passive  and  passively  adapted  to  the  prevailing  political 
currents  among  the  petty  bourgeoisie.  An  opinion  poll  taken 
in  1976  indicated  that  if  open,  multiparty  elections  were  held 
in  Hungary,  a  "democratic  socialist"  party  would  get  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  vote,  a  Christian  Democratic  party 
would  get  close  to  30  percent  and  the  Communist  party  only 
5  percent.  The  Hungarian  populace  merely  tolerated  the 
Kadar  regime  as  long  as  economic  conditions  remained 
satisfactory  and  Hungary's  inclusion  in  the  Soviet  bloc 
appeared  unchallengeable.  Both  these  conditions  disappeared 
in  the  late  1980s. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  purge  and  suppression  of  the 
Dubcekite  wing  of  the  bureaucracy  and  practically  the  entire 
intelligentsia  entailed  the  re-establishment  of  a  harsh  police- 
state  regime.  Under  these  conditions,  the  traditionally  leftist 
Czechoslovak  intelligentsia  moved  to  the  right,  toward  social 
democracy  and  bourgeois  liberalism.  Whence  the  origins  of 
the  Civic  Forum  via  Charter  77.  Since  all  working-class 
activity  was  suppressed,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  political 
consciousness  of  the  Czechoslovak  working  class  in  a  pos- 
itive sense.  However,  whatever  their  goals  and  values  the 
majority  of  workers  certainly  felt  they  had  been  politically 
raped  in  1968.  The  Husak  regime,  viewed  purely  as  an  agent 
of  the  Kremlin,  lacked  even  the  limited  political  legitimacy 
of  the  "liberal"  Stalinists  Gierek  in  Poland  and  Kadar  in 
Hungary. 

The  Current  Situation  in  East  Europe 

Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  now  have  capitalist- 
restorationist  governments.  It  is  not  clear,  at  least  to  me, 
whether  the  present  governments  of  Romania  and  Bulgaria 
are  actually  committed  to  establishing  a  capitalist  economy, 
as  they  so  profess,  or  are  "liberal"  Stalinist  regimes  faking 
it  under  unfavorable  international  conditions.  My  current 
judgment  is  the  latter.  Throughout  East  Europe,  the  old 
Stalinist  military  and  police  cadre  have  passively  acquiesced 
to  the  new  right-wing  governments.  It  does  not  however 
follow  that  the  army  and  police  will  defend  these  govern- 
ments and  their  programs  in  the  face  of  mass  opposition. 
The  counterrevolution  now  taking  place  in  East  Europe  can 
still  be  defeated  and  reversed. 

The  wholesale  privatization  of  state  enterprises  and  the 
drive  to  create  a  capitalist  market  economy  will  generate 
massive  unemployment  and  the  general  immiserization  of 
the  working  people.  This  is  bound  to  provoke  some  level 
of  working-class  resistance.  The  CIA,  in  a  document  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Congress  last  spring,  worries  that:  "As 
long  as  aggressive  implementation  of  austerity  measures 
coincides  with  prolonged  decline  in  living  standards,  there 
will  be  a  risk  of  public  protest  that  could  set  back  reforms 
and  economic  recovery"  ("Eastern  Europe:  Long  Road 
Ahead  to  Economic  Weil-Being"  [May  1990]).  Business 
Week  (6  August  1990),  a  perceptive  American  bourgeois 
journal,  noted:  "Worker  unrest  is  the  wild  card  in  Eastern 
Europe's  privatization  drive  and  could  slow  or  even  derail 
government  plans." 

Our  perspective  should  be  to  broaden  and  intensify  such 
worker  unrest  with  the  aim  of  creating  organs  of  proletarian 
dual  power  to  overthrow  the  counterrevolutionary  govern- 
ments in  Warsaw,  Budapest  and  Prague.  In  the  face  of  a 
workers  uprising,  it  is  likely  that  the  army  and  police  will 


be  passive  or  will  split/splinter. 

There  are  significant  differences  in  the  present  situation 
and  balance  of  political  forces  among  the  various  East 
European  countries.  In  those  countries  which  have  ex- 
perienced decades  of  "liberal"  Stalinist  rule — Poland  and 
Hungary — the  Stalinists  are  totally  discredited  and  the 
reactionary  forces  strongest.  In  those  countries  which  had 
hard-line  Stalinist  regimes — Romania  and  Bulgaria — the 
"reform-minded"  Stalinists,  who  now  claim  to  be  converts 
to  social  democracy,  have  substantial  popular  support  and 
the  reactionary  forces  are  relatively  weaker.  Czechoslovakia 
is  an  intermediate  case. 

Poland — In  1988  the  Warsaw  Stalinist  regime  was  faced 
with  a  wave  of  workers'  strikes  against  the  latest  IMF- 
dictated  austerity  program.  In  August  the  interior  minister, 
General  Kiszczak,  made  a  deal  with  Walesa.  The  latter 
would  use  his  influence  to  quell  the  strike  wave  in  return 
for  the  legalization  of  Solidarnosc.  In  early  1989,  generals 
Jaruzelski  and  Kiszczak,  with  Gorbachev's  approval,  pushed 
through  the  deal  with  Solidarnosc  (the  Round  Table  nego- 
tiations) against  opposition  from  the  civilian  wing  of  the 
Warsaw  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 

The  Round  Table  negotiations  led  to  the  June  1989  elec- 
tions in  which  Solidarnosc  won  a  predictable  landslide 
victory.  The  Stalinists  then  abdicated  governmental  power 
to  Solidarnosc  although  Jaruzelski  retained  the  presidency 
as  a  semi-figurehead.  The  former  ruling  Stalinist  party 
simply  disintegrated. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  why  the  military  wing  of  the 
Polish  Stalinist  bureaucracy  spearheaded  the  capitulation  to 
capitalist-restorationist  forces.  Probably  the  military  cadre 
placed  the  highest  priority  on  preserving  social  order,  and 
were  less  concerned  with  the  economic  and  political  content 
of  that  order.  Perhaps  they  believed  that,  unlike  the  civilian 
bureaucracy,  they  would  retain  their  positions  in  the  ruling 
elite.  Perhaps  also  many  Polish  officers  sympathized  with 
the  nationalist  attitudes  of  Walesa  &  Co. 

In  early  1989  the  official  trade-union  organization,  the 
OPZZ,  broke  its  ties  to  the  regime,  and  its  leader,  Alfred 
Miodowicz — an  old-line  Stalinist — denounced  both  Solidar- 
nosc and  Jaruzelski  from  the  left,  claiming  to  represent  the 
workers'  interests.  Especially  since  the  revived  Solidarnosc 
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r  dropped  its  "trade  union"  fa9ade,  the  OPZZ  is  by  far  the 
largest  organization  of  the  Polish  working  class.  However, 
Miodowicz's  OPZZ  is  not  a  contender  for  political  power; 
it  is  simply  a  defensive  trade-union-type  organization. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Solidamosc  government 
imposed  an  economic  "shock  treatment"  which  has  slashed 
real  wages  by  40  percent  and  produced  over  half  a  million 
unemployed.  This  has  encountered  working-class  resistance, 
notably  a  rail  strike  last  May,  as  well  as  protest  actions  by 
small-holding  farmers. 

How  best  to  push  through  the  economic  "shock  treatment" 
has  led  to  a  bitter  split  in  Solidarnosc  between  Walesa  and 
the  "moderate"  government  of  Prime  Minister  Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki,  a  Catholic  intellectual  and  long-time  Walesa 
adviser.  Walesa  is  seeking  to  channel  mass  discontent  into 
an  anti-red  purge  and  anti-Semitism.  His  propagandists 
contend  that  under  the  present  regime  the  main  beneficiaries 
of  privatization  are  the  old  Communist  managers  and 
functionaries.  At  the  same  time,  Walesa's  forces  have 
singled  out  for  attack  prominetit  Solidarnosc  intellectuals  of 
Jewish  descent  (e.g.,  Michnik  and  Geremek).  Walesa's 
Solidamosc  opponents  have  defended  themselves  by 
accusing  him  of  being  a  would-be  dictator  of  the  Pilsudski 
type.  The  main  importance  of  the  split  for  us  is  that  it  tends 
to  discredit  all  elements  of  Solidarnosc. 

There  is  today  in  Poland  a  near-complete  political  vacuum 
on  the  left,  and  the  working  class  is,  except  for  the  OPZZ, 
economically  atomized.  Thus  even  a  small  Trotskyist 
propaganda  group  could  be  catapulted  into  the  leadership 
of  working-class  actions. 

Hungary — Under  the  pressures  of  economic  austerity, 
imposed  by  foreign  Western  bankers,  the  Hungarian  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  began  to  disintegrate  internally  in  the  late 
1980s.  The  collapse  was  signaled  by  the  forced  retirement 
in  1988  of  Janos  Kadar,  the  longest-ruling  leader  in  East 
Europe.  There  followed  an  all-sided  factional  struggle  within 
the  ruling  Stalinist  party  in  which  the  extreme  right  wing 
represented  by  Rezso  Nyers — the  original  architect  of 
Hungary's  "market  socialism" — emerged  dominant. 

In  the  spring  of  1989  the  Committee  for  Historical  Justice, 
whose  stated  aim  was  to  rehabilitate  Imre  Nagy,  served  a 
function  similar  to  that  of  the  Round  Table  in  Poland.  It  was 
the  organizational  medium  by  which  the  leadership  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  came  to  terms  with  the  forces  of  the 
"bourgeois-democratic"  counterrevolution. 

In  the  summer  of  1989  the  still-ruling  Stalinist  party 
attempted  to  transform  itself  into  a  social-democratic  party, 
a  transformation  later  effectively  carried  out  by  the  East 
German  Stalinists.  In  the  Hungarian  case,  the  attempt  was 
abortive  and  the  Stalinist  party  completely  dissolved, 
creating  a  vacuum  of  political  power  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  elections  last  April.  These  elections  were  won  by 
the  clerical-nationalist  Democratic  Union,  the  most  right- 
wing  of  the  major  contending  parties. 

Even  more  so  than  in  Poland,  there  is  a  complete  vacuum 
on  the  political  left,  while  the  working  class  is  organiza- 
tionally atomized.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  specific 
political  character  and  organizational  form  of  working-class 
resistance  to  the  capitalist-restorationist  regime  in  Budapest. 

Czechoslovakia— Just  as  the  hard-line  Stalinist  regime  in 
Prague  was  directly  installed  by  the  Kremlin,  so  it  was 
directly  deposed  by  the  Kremlin.  While  the  fall  of  Honecker 
in  East  Germany  seriously  weakened  the  Husak/Jakes 
regime,  the  decisive  impetus  for  the  November  1 989  "velvet 
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revolution"  came  from  Moscow.  The  Soviet  government  and 
media  publicly  renounced  the  1968  intervention,  effectively 
repudiating  the  Prague  regime.  Gorbachev  &  Co.  doubtless 
intended  this  as  a  pressure  tactic  to  support  the  "reformed- 
minded"  wing  of  the  Czechoslovak  bureaucracy. 

The  effect,  however,  was  to  legitimize  and  encourage 
escalating  mass  protests  and  a  planned  general  strike.  The 
mass  mobilization  was  locked  up  by  a  rapidly  formed 
umbrella  organization,  the  Civic  Forum,  which  ranged 
politically  from  Dubcekites-turned-social-democrats  to  cler- 
ical reactionaries  with  the  petty-bourgeois  liberal  Vaclav 
Havel  occupying  the  center.  Within  days  the  entire  right 
wing  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  defected  to  the  Civic 
Forum  and  the  hard-line  rump  abdicated  governmental 
power. 

Unlike  Poland  and  Hungary,  the  coming  to  power  of  a 
capitalist-restorationist  government  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
not  prepared  by  the  decades-long  growth  of  anti-Communist 
nationalism  among  the  masses.  Dubcek  is  still  a  highly 
regarded  figure,  and  former  "reform-minded"  Communists 
are  prominent  in  the  new  government.  There  is  little  indi- 
cation that  Czech  and  Slovak  workers  accept  the  restoration 
of  a  capitalist  market  economy  as  an  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  "velvet  revolution."  Also  unlike  Poland  and  Hungary, 
there  is  not  overwhelming  external  pressure  for  an  economic 
"shock  treatment"  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  Havel  regime  has 
moved  extremely  cautiously  on  the  economic  front  for  fear 
of  provoking  working-class  opposition  and  splitting  the 
Civic  Forum. 

The  most  surprising  and  for  us  significant  aspect  of  the 
current  situation  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  rump 
Communist  Party,  which  won  13  percent  of  the  vote  in  last 
June's  elections,  second  to  the  Civic  Forum  and  more  than 
the  Christian  Democrats.  Since  practically  the  entire  petty 
bourgeoisie  voted  for  the  Civic  Forum  or  parties  to  its  right, 
13  percent  of  the  electorate  translates  into  about  20  percent 
of  the  proletarian  vote.  The  CP  did  just  about  as  well  in 
Slovakia  as  in  Bohemia/Moravia,  thus  indicating  its  sup- 
port is  not  distorted  by  Czech  nationalism.  And  since  the 
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right  wing  of  the  former  ruling  bureaucracy  defected  to  the 
Civic  Forum,  the  vote  for  the  Communist  Party  was  more 
consciously  leftist  as  well  as  more  proletarian  than  the  vote 
for  the  East  German  SED-PDS. 

Working-class  resistance  to  the  effects  of  capitalist 
restoration  is  likely  in  the  first  place  to  be  channeled  into 
the  Communist  Party  perhaps  in  bloc  with  social-democratic 
elements  now  in  the  Civic  Forum.  And  young  leftists  hostile 
to  Havel  &  Co.  could  well  be  attracted  to  the  CP,  which 
now  postures  as  the  socialist  opposition.  Uniquely  in  East 
Europe,  the  construction  of  a  Trotskyist  party  in  Czecho- 
slovakia requires  political  combat  against  an  old-line 
Stalinist  organization  which  retains  substantial  working-class 
support. 

Romania  and  Bulgaria — The  present  governments  of 
these  countries  consist  of  elements  of  the  old  Stalinist 
bureaucracies  who  profess  conversion  to  Western-style 
social  democracy.  These  regimes— which  won  open,  multi- 
party elections — are  under  heavy  attack  from  reactionary 
forces  supported  to  some  degree  by  Western  imperialism. 
Thus  the  situation  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria  is  dominated  and 
polarized  by  a  continuing  struggle  for  governmental  power. 
This  struggle  will  lead  either  to  civil  war  (prefigured  by  the 
intervention  of  Romanian  miners  against  the  right-wing  stu- 
dents in  Bucharest  last  June)  or  to  the  capitulation  of  the 
existing  regimes  to  the  right. 

Whereas  in  Poland,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  the 
workers  are  likely  to  be  drawn  into  struggle  against  the 
economic  actions  of  the  current  governments,  in  Romania 
and  Bulgaria  socialist-minded  workers  are  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  struggle  to  defend  the  present  "leftist"  governments 
against  the  right.  Such  mobilizations  might  produce  incip- 
ient organs  of  dual  power.  Our  perspective  should  be  to 
combine  united-front  military  defense  against  the  right 
with  a  political  struggle  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  work- 
ers' illusions  in  the  present  erstwhile-Stalinist-cum-social- 
democratic  regimes. 

The  Terminal  Crisis  of  Soviet  Stalinism 

The  Gorbachev  regime  came  to  power  in  1985  believing 
that  the  introduction  of  market  mechanisms  (perestroika) 
would  revitalize  the  economy  while  political  liberalization 
(glasnost)  would  gain  the  support  of  the  intelligentsia  for 


the  new  regime.  Instead  the  dismantling  of  centralized 
planning  has  produced  bureaucratized  anarchy  while  the 
diversion  of  consumer  goods  into  private  markets  has  fueled 
the  suppressed  hyperinflation.  At  the  same  time,  all  manner 
of  reactionary  political  forces  have  come  to  the  surface. 
Most  directly  threatening  to  the  central  Soviet  government 
was  the  rise  of  nationalist  forces,  leading  to  massive 
communalist  bloodletting  in  the  Caucasus  and  secessionist 
movements  in  the  Baltic  republics. 

Faced  with  the  disintegration  of  Soviet  society,  the 
Kremlin  bureaucracy  splintered,  signaled  by  the  splitting  up 
of  the  original  Gorbachev  team  into  mutually  hostile  figures. 
Yegor  Ligachev  became  the  spokesman  for  the  conservative 
Stalinist  apparatchiks,  who  desired  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
with  minimal  changes.  Boris  Yeltsin — Moscow  party  boss 
in  the  early  Gorbachev  regime — became  a  pseudo-populist 
demagogue  allied  with  the  pro-Western  "democratic" 
opposition.  Yeltsin  masked  his  support  for  "free  market" 
economics  by  attacking  the  privileges  of  the  bureaucratic 
elite  and  calling  for  increased  consumer  goods  by  cutting 
military  spending  and  industrial  investment.  But  now  he  has 
tacked  his  slippery  demagogy  onto  a  program  of  open 
capitalist  restoration,  the  500-day  Shatalin  plan. 

The  Democratic  Platform,  an  openly  capitalist- 
restorationist  faction  with  a  thin  social-democratic  veneer, 
emerged  in  the  CPSU  and  has  recently  split  out  as  an 
independent  party.  The  conservative  Stalinists  established 
an  organizational  base  in  the  Russian  Communist  Party, 
formed  last  summer,  whose  very  name  indicates  an  appeal 
to  Russian  nationalism.  More  generally,  the  old-line  Sta- 
linists have  blocked  with  a  wing  of  Slavophile  nationalists 
hostile  to  Western  "decadence"  and  "cosmopolitanism." 
Thus  the  leading  Russian  nationalist  ideologue  Valentin 
Rasputin  links  Western  capitalist  investment  to  such  other 
Western-imported  "evils"  as  rock  'n'  roll,  homosexuality, 
pornography  and  Jews. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  difficult  to  envision  the 
capitalist-restorationist  forces  achieving  governmental 
power  short  of  civil  war,  as  has  occurred  in  East  Europe. 
The  force  of  Soviet  patriotism  and  bureaucratic  conser- 
vatism, especially  among  the  military  cadre,  is  too  strong 
and  the  obstacles  to  mobilizing  the  masses  behind  the 
"bourgeois-democratic"  counterrevolution  too  great.  Anti- 
Soviet  nationalism  provided  the  glue  holding  together  the 
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disparate  social  and  political  elements  making  up  Soli- 
damosc  and  the  Civic  Forum. 

The  Soviet  military  cadre  are  naturally  hostile  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  USSR  and  the  weakening  of  its  state 
power.  The  military  command's  conservative  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  state  was  especially  apparent  during  the  Lithuania 
j  secession  crisis  early  this  year.  For  the  past  few  years,  talk 
I  of  a  military  coup  to  restore  social  order  has  become 
j  increasingly  commonplace. 

j  Jlussian  society  today  is  polarized  (prefiguring  a  possible 
j  civil  war)  between  the  forces  of  the  "bourgeois-democratic" 
i  counterrevolution,  exemplified  by  the  Democratic  Platform, 
and  an  amalgam  of  conservative  Stalinist  and  Slavophile 
elements,  with  the  working  class  divided  between  the  two 
camps.  Thus  the  Kuzbass  miners  staged  a  one-day  political 
strike  in  support  of  Yeltsin  while  the  official  trade  unions, 
!  led  by  old-line  Stalinist  apparatchiks,  have  engaged  in 
;  economic  strikes  against  the  Democratic  Platform-dominated 
\  local  government  in  Moscow. 

I  The  currently  prevailing  attitudes  among  Russian  and 
I  Russified  workers  appear  to  consist  of  highly  contradictory 
!  elements — hatred  of  the  bureaucracy,  illusions  in  "pure" 
I  democracy,  Soviet  patriotism,  a  desire  for  economic  security 
I  and  social  egalitarianism,  identification  of  centralized 
planning  with  bureaucratic  commandism.  All  evidence 
indicates  that  the  mass  of  Soviet  workers  do  not  support  the 
establishment  of  a  capitalist  market  economy  as  such.  Gavril 
Popov — prominent  "free  market"  economist,  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Platform  and  mayor  of  Moscow — now  fears  that 
the  rise  of  "left-wing  populism"  will  derail  the  transition  to 
capitalism: 

"...now  we  must  create  a  society  with  a  variety  of  different 
forms  of  ownership,  including  private  property;  and  this  will 


be  a  society  of  economic  inequality.  There  will  be  contradic- 
tions between  the  policies  leading  to  denationalization, 
privatization,  and  inequality  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other,  the  populist  character  of  the  forces  that  were  set  in 
motion  in  order  to  achieve  those  aims.  The  masses  long  for 
fairness  and  economic  equality.  And  the  further  the  process 
of  transformation  goes,  the  more  acute  and  more  glaring 
will  be  the  gap  between  those  aspirations  and  economic 
realities." 

— "Dangers  for  Democracy,"  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  16  August  1990 

Our  immediate  goal  should  be  to  forge  a  Trotskyist  propa- 
ganda group  which  can  cut  through  the  present  polarization 
between  the  forces  of  the  "bourgeois-democratic"  counter- 
revolution and  their  conservative  Stalinist/Slavophile  nation- 
alist opponents.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  orient  toward 
those  worker  activists  and  intellectuals  who  want  to  defend 
socialism  as  they  understand  it,  such  as  the  militants  of  the 
United  Front  of  Toilers.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  in 
this  political  milieu  those  aspects  of  our  program  which  cut 
sharply  against  the  Stalinist/Russian-nationalist  outlook. 

Precisely  because  we  oppose  the  current  reactionary 
secessionist  movements  (e.g.,  in  the  Baltics),  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  emphasize  our  principled  position  for  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determination.  Combatting  anti- 
Semitism  is  strategically  vital  to  building  a  genuinely 
communist  party  in  Russia  today,  where  anti-Semitism  truly 
conforms  to  Bebel's  old  definition  as  "the  socialism  of 
fools."  We  should  publicize  our  libertarian  position  on  social 
questions  such  as  abortion,  homosexuality  and  pornography. 
For  centralized  economic  planning  under  soviet  democracy 
and  social  freedom  should  be  a  very  attractive  program  in 
Russia  today. 
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From  ICL  Discussion  on  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Union 

For  [Marxist  Clarity  and  a 
Forward  Perspective 


This  article  was  submitted  as  a  contribution  to  the  current 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist) 
internal  discussion  on  the  collapse  of  Stalinism  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  International  Executive 
Committee  has  authorized  the  publication  here  of  the  most 
politically  comprehensive  of  the  submitted  documents.  This  is 
the  second  of  two  such  articles.  The  first  appears  on  page  four. 


by  Albert  St.  John 


It  is  obvious  from  the  many  written  contributions  to  the 
international  discussion  on  the  Russian  question  writ  large 
that  many  comrades  are  going  back  to  their  Marxist  librar- 
ies, and  particularly  the  writings  of  Leon  Trotsky,  who 
devoted  the  last  17  years  of  his  life  primarily  to  an  analysis 
of  the  new  phenomenon  of  Stalinism  as  a  parasitic  bureau- 
cratic caste  resting  on  the  economic  foundations  established 
by  the  first  (and  only)  proletarian  social  revolution.  I  agree 
with  comrade  Andrews  that  the  events  of  East  Germany, 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  breaking  new 
ground  theoretically,  but  rather  involve  the  application  of 
Trotsky's  penetrating  analysis  to  a  new  period.  A  re-reading 
of  this  rich  body  of  writings  reveals  many  works  that  have 
suddenly  acquired  new  sharpness  and  deeper  insight  as  we 
now  witness  the  final  collapse  of  Stalinism.  This  has  been 
my  own  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  scientific  study  and  analysis  to  under- 
stand a  changing  world,  a  communist  is  left  on  the  very  thin 
and  dangerous  ice  of  impressionism  and  subjective  reactions, 
which  ultimately  will  reflect  the  pressure  of  alien  class 
forces.  In  that  spirit,  here  is  my  nomination  for  a  cover 
quote  for  this  International  Discussion  Bulletin: 

"A  superficial  idealistic  mode  of  thinking  that  operates  with 
ready-made  norms,  mechanically  fitting  living  processes  of 
development  to  them,  easily  leads  one  from  enthusiasm  to 
prostration.  Only  dialectical  materialism,  which  teaches  us 
to  view  all  existence  in  its  process  of  development  and  in 
the  conflict  of  internal  forces,  can  impart  the  necessary 
stability  to  thought  and  action." 

—  Leon  Trotsky,  "The  Workers'  State,  Thermidor 
and  Bonapartism,"  Writings  [1934-35] 

I  thought  that  the  single  most  clarifying  contribution  to 
the  recent  discussions  in  the  Bay  Area  was  made  by  com- 
rade Andrews  regarding  the  often-used  quote  by  Trotsky 
found  in  "The  Class  Nature  of  the  Soviet  State":  "He  who 
asserts  that  the  Soviet  government  has  been  gradually 
changed  from  proletarian  to  bourgeois  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
running  backward  the  film  of  reformism."  Written  in  Octo- 
ber 1933,  after  the  call  for  a  new,  Fourth  International,  the 
statement  was  most  specifically  directed  at  those  who  were 
saying  that  the  collapse  of  the  Communist  International 
meant  at  the  same  time  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 


a  workers  state.  Nonetheless,  Trotsky  did  frame  the  state- 
ment as  a  general  thesis,  and  it  has  come  to  be  understood 
as  such,  that  a  bourgeois  counterrevolution  could  not  take 
place  in  a  workers  state  without  military  battles. 

Using  the  analogy  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise  to 
power  of  the  Stalin  faction  was  early  on  compared  to  the 
"Ninth  Thermidor"  of  1794,  when  the  dictatorship  of  Robes- 
pierre was  overthrown  and  power  shifted  to  more  moderate 
forces.  But  as  originally  used  in  the  mid-twenties  Thermidor 
had  been  conceived  of  as  the  threat  of  capitalist  restoration 
by  social  forces  unleashed  by,  but  to  the  right  of,  the  Stalin 
faction.  By  1935  it  was  clear  that  the  shift  to  the  right  had 
in  fact  taken  place  long  ago  and  Trotsky  corrected  the 
analogy  and  revised  both  the  conceptions  of  Thermidor  and 
Bonapartism. 

In  1794  Thermidor  had  occurred  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
bourgeois  society  and  state.  It  had  to  be  recognized  that 
Soviet  Thermidor  had  already  occurred,  and  had  been  a 
political  rather  than  a  social  counterrevolution,  signaling  the 
shift  of  power  from  the  revolutionary  vanguard  into  the 
hands  of  a  conservative  bureaucracy.  The  political  shift  had 
taken  place  on  the  social  basis  of  the  planned  economy, 
which  still  existed.  "The  year  1924 — that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Soviet  Thermidor,"  wrote  Trotsky. 

Andrews  argued  that  by  assuming  a  workers  state  would 
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France:  Thermidor  1794.  The  revolutionary  Jacobin 
Robespierre  after  arrest  by  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 
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be  as  resistant  to  counterrevolution  as  a  capitalist  state, 
Trotsky  had  overdrawn  the  analogy  with  bourgeois  society, 
and  that  in  this  regard  an  identity  between  the  two  different 
class  societies  could  not  be  made.  The  proletariat  is  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  ruling  class  than  the  bourgeoisie,  he  said.  At  the 
upper  levels  capitalist  society  consists  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  large  property  owners,  a  net  of  conscious  individu- 
als each  protecting  their  own  property  through  a  system  of 
;  property.  Behind  the  special  bodies  of  armed  men,  each  big 
capitalist  therefore  is  a  particular  point  or  node  of  resistance 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  contrast  the 
proletariat  as  a  ruling  class  is  numerically  larger  but  more 
atomized.  The  preservation  of  proletarian  power  therefore 
depends  principally  on  consciousness  and  organization,  and 
,  the  link  of  the  vanguard  with  the  most  conscious  layers  of 
!  the  mass.  Thus,  the  ability  of  a  workers  state  to  defend  itself 
depends  heavily  on  the  political  character  of  its  central 
cadre. 

j     This  immediately  brought  to  mind  how  vulnerable  the 
i  early  Soviet  state  was  in  March  1921,  when  the  Menshevik- 
inspired  Kronstadt  mutineers  called  for  "Soviets  without 
Bolsheviks,"  and  the  delegates  of  the  10th  Party  Congress, 
with  considerable  loss  of  life,  went  across  the  ice  to  storm 
I  the  fort  and  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  Civil  War  had 
!  wrecked  the  economy  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  a  minority 
government.  In  1921,  the  survival  of  the  first  workers  state 
depended  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  party  and  Red 
Army  cadre  under  the  political  leadership  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky,  who  because  of  their  internationalist  program  were 
determined  to  hold  on  to  the  Russian  Revolution  while 
striving  through  the  Comintern  to  extend  the  revolution  into 
1  Western  Europe. 

How  much  more  tenuous  is  the  survival  of  the  proletarian 
property  forms  when  their  defense  depends  instead  on  a 
conservative  nationalist  bureaucracy  that  has  politically 
'  expropriated  the  proletariat  in  order  to  guard  the  conquests 
of  the  social  revolution  for  its  own  benefit  and  by  its  own 
methods.  Trotsky  wrote  that  it  is  because  of  this  dual  role 
of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  and  not  only  due  to  repression 
that  the  workers — if  they  do  not  see  another  possibility — 
will  "with  clenched  teeth"  tolerate  the  bureaucracy,  fearing 
that  if  it  were  overthrown,  the  field  would  only  be  cleared 
for  the  class  enemy.  Over  five  decades  after  Trotsky  made 
this  analysis,  this  was  exactly  the  position  persistently 
voiced  by  many  of  the  DDR  workers  we  met  regarding  the 
Modrow  government  in  the  period  before  Treptow,  even  as 
they  were  coming  to  seek  out  the  Trotskyists  for  help  in 
stopping  the  sale  of  their  factories. 

But  what  happens  when  the  regime  of  the  Stalinist  "gate- 
keepers" of  the  planned  economy  collapses,  or  they  are 
persuaded  that  their  self-interest  lies  elsewhere?  Then,  if  the 
workers  are  not  able  to  take  state  power,  what  force  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  total  collapse  of  the  planned  economy?  By 
1936  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  had  become  conscious  of 
itself  as  a  social  layer  whose  needs  were  counterposed  to 
workers  revolution.  Therefore,  said  Trotsky,  "it  has  ceased 
to  offer  any  subjective  guarantee  whatever  of  the  socialist 
direction  of  its  policy.  It  continues  to  preserve  state  property 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  fears  the  proletariat."  In  the  DDR, 
the  Stalinist  regime  collapsed,  caught  between  Gorbachev 
and  public  outrage,  and  its  remnants,  rather  than  see  the 
proletariat  in  power,  delivered  up  the  East  German  deformed 
workers  state  to  German  imperialism.  They  not  only  opened 
the  gates,  but  above  all  sought  to  avoid  "chaos"  (read: 
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Lenin  and  Trotsky  among  delegates  to  the  10th 
Congress  of  Russian  CP,  March  1921.  Delegates 
helped  crush  counterrevolutionary  Kronstadt  mutiny. 

resistance  from  the  workers)  as  they  co-administered  the 
liquidation  of  the  planned  economy  and  the  restoration  of 
capitalism. 

In  fact,  Trotsky  himself  acknowledged  that  there  were 
"limits  beyond  which  the  analogy  with  the  Great  French 
Revolution  cannot  pass."  In  1 935  Trotsky  wrote  "The  Work- 
ers' State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism"  to  revise  the  earlier 
incorrect  conceptions  mentioned  above.  In  this  important 
work  he  also  discusses  the  different  roles  of  a  bourgeois  and 
a  workers  state.  Here  he  stresses  the  dissimilar  traits  of  capi- 
talist and  socialist  relations.  Once  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  feudalism,  bourgeois  relations  develop  automatically.  The 
bourgeois  state  confines  itself  to  a  police  role,  leaving  the 
market  to  its  own  laws.  Therefore  under  capitalism  the 
replacement  of  political  regimes  has  only  indirect  and  super- 
ficial influence  on  the  market  economy.  In  contrast  the 
proletarian  revolution,  having  expropriated  private  property, 
transfers  the  productive  forces  directly  to  the  state  it  has 
itself  created.  Unlike  the  anarchistic  bourgeois  economy  the 
planned  socialist  economy  is  not  built  automatically  but 
consciously.  Therefore,  he  writes,  "Progress  towards  social- 
ism is  inseparable  from  that  state  power  which  is  desirous 
of  socialism  or  which  is  constrained  to  desire  it."  Thus,  he 
concluded,  without  the  intervention  of  a  conscious  proletar- 
ian vanguard,  the  collapse  of  the  Stalinist  political  regime 
would  lead  inevitably  to  the  liquidation  of  the  planned 
economy  and  to  restoration  of  private  property.  A  similar 
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point  is  developed  in  The  Revolution  Betrayed  in  the  section, 
"Is  the  Bureaucracy  a  Ruling  Class?"  Consequently,  I  think 
Trotsky's  earlier  generalization  about  "running  backward  the 
film  of  reformism"  does  overextend  the  analogy  and  in  fact 
is  inconsistent  with  his  later  analysis  on  the  dissimilarities 
in  the  role  of  the  state  and  the  crucial  role  of  consciousness 
in  the  defense  of  proletarian  property  relations. 

As  Stalinism  finally  collapses  under  the  weight  of  its 
inner  contradictions,  the  crisis  of  the  leadership  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  posed  with  a  new  urgency.  The  decisive  battles  will 
be  fought  on  the  political  terrain  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
it  all  started  in  1917.  And  here  I  believe  is  where  the  differ- 
ent origins  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the 
deformed  workers  states  on  the  other,  have  become  decisive. 
In  1917  a  self-conscious  proletariat  carried  out  a  social 
revolution  and  then  defended  that  revolution  and  extended 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  nationally  in  three  years 
of  civil  war.  And  it  was  this  class  consciousness,  more  than 
Stalin's  crude  anti-German  nationalism,  that  motivated  28 
million  Soviet  citizens  (the  current  Soviet  estimate)  to  fight 
to  the  death  to  defend  their  state  against  the  Nazis  in  World 
War  II.  There  is  living  memory  of  those  historic  acts  within 
the  Soviet  workers,  who  are  descended  from  that  working 
class  led  by  the  party  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  that  fought  its 
way  to  state  power.  Therefore  it  is  not  at  all  accidental  that 
it  is  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  strategically  important 
sector  of  the  workers  carried  out  widespread  and  effectively 
organized  strike  action  that  almost  immediately  had  a  politi- 
cal character  that  harked  back  to  the  early  Soviets.  In  an 


immediate  sense  they  took  these  actions  to  force  improve- 
ments of  their  outrageously  miserable  living  and  working 
conditions.  But  there  were  also  indications  coming  through 
the  filtered  news  reports,  that  the  workers  also  knew  that 
something  much  more  had  been  taken  away  from  them, 
namely  the  political  control  of  their  state  and  economy.  In 
the  USSR,  it  is  likely  that  the  attempt  to  restore  capitalism 
will  be  accompanied  by  civil  war.  As  recent  polls  demon- 
strated, there  are  significant  numbers  of  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  want  to  be  Trotskyists.  And  since  there  is  no 
shortage  these  days  of  anti-communist  "anti-Stalinists" 
among  the  intelligentsia,  there  must  necessarily  be  reflected 
in  these  polls  and  other  manifestations  a  perception  that 
Trotskyism  means  defense  of  the  planned  economy  and 
building  socialism  on  the  basis  of  workers  democracy. 

In  "The  Class,  the  Party  and  the  Leadership"  [20  August 
1940,  published  in  The  Spanish  Revolution  (1931-39),  Path- 
finder Press,  1973],  which  I  strongly  urge  comrades  to  read, 
Trotsky  states  that  despite  being  a  small  party  with  insignifi- 
cant support  among  the  working  class  in  early  1917,  the 
Bolshevik  Party  was  able  to  acquire  a  mass  base  because 
first  Lenin,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  party,  had  a  very  clear 
revolutionary  conception  that  corresponded  with  the  actual 
course  of  the  revolution.  Its  program  and  slogans  gave 
organized  expression  to  the  rapidly  changing  consciousness 
of  the  working  class.  With  our  Trotskyist  analysis  of  Stalin- 
ism and  our  program  for  political  revolution,  we  too  possess 
a  revolutionary  conception  of  what  must  be  done  to  defend 
and  extend  the  gains  of  October.  We  all  realize  that  the 
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i  After  breach  of  Berlin  Wall,  November  1989.  In 
!  absence  of  revolutionary  leadership,  nascent  polit- 
;  ical  revolution  in  DDR  was  overtaken  by  capitalist 
I  counterrevolution. 

i  terminal  collapse  of  Stalinism  poses  great  dangers  for  the 
!  Soviet  Union.  But  the  ensuing  loss  of  political  and  moral 
j  authority  of  the  Stalinists,  combined  with  the  breakdown  of 
the  repressive  police  regime,  also  affords  us  remarkable 
opportunities  to  reach  the  Soviet  workers  and  soldiers  with 
the  revolutionary  program  of  the  ICL  that  have  not  existed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  Thermidor  in  1924.  These 
possibilities  are  posed  so  sharply  because  of  the  revolution- 
ary origins  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  contrast,  the  liquidation  of  the  planned  economy  of  the 
former  DDR  following  the  collapse  of  the  Stalinist  regime 
underscores  the  qualitatively  different  origins  of  all  the 
deformed  workers  states  and  the  effect  of  this  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  proletariat.  In  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (DDR)  and  Eastern  Europe  the  expropriation  of 
capitalism  was  carried  out  by  the  Stalinists  for  their  own 
reasons  and  by  their  own  methods.  As  Trotsky  pointed  out 
in  1939  after  the  Red  Army  occupied  Eastern  Poland,  Stalin- 
ism bases  itself  on  state  property,  so  private  capitalist  prop- 
erty was  abolished  in  order  to  bring  the  new  regimes  into 
accord  with  the  regime  in  the  USSR.  Thus,  the  series  of 
postwar  transformations  were  not  accomplished  as  conscious 
acts  by  the  proletariat  as  an  organized  class  as  in  Russia,  but 
from  the  top  down  by  military-bureaucratic  means,  the 
former  capitalist  states  having  been  smashed  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  There  is  an  interesting  section  in  "The  USSR  in 
War"  (In  Defense  of  Marxism)  where  Trotsky's  analysis  of 
these  earlier  expropriations  applies  equally  well  to  the 
methods  used  to  establish  the  post-World  War  II  deformed 
workers  states.  To  carry  out  these  expropriations,  he  said, 
the  bureaucracy  would  of  necessity  have  to  issue  an  appeal 
for  independent  activity  on  the  part  of  the  masses  in  order 
to  constitute  a  new  regime.  But  having  awakened  the  revolu- 
tionary  masses,  the  bureaucracy  would  then  resort  to  ruthless 


police  measures  to  suppress  the  workers  and  assure  the 
preponderance  of  the'  bureaucratic  regime. 

Thus  the  political  regimes  of  all  the  postwar  deformed 
workers  states  were  qualitatively  the  same  as  in  the  USSR 
after  decades  of  Stalinist  degeneration.  This  includes  Yugo- 
slavia, China,  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  and  later 
Cuba,  where  the  differences  if  any  were  only  quantitative. 
While  the  statification  of  the  means  of  production  is  a 
progressive  measure,  Trotsky  argues  that  the  transformation 
of  property  relations  is  not  the  primary  political  criterion  for 
us,  but  rather  whether  these  transformations  resulted  in  the 
raising  of  the  consciousness  and  organization  of  the  proletar- 
iat. From  this  decisive  standpoint,  he  wrote,  "the  politics  of 
Moscow... completely  retains  its  reactionary  character  and 
remains  the  chief  obstacle  on  the  road  to  world  revolution." 

Therefore,  even  though  the  social  transformations  in  East 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe  had  initial  popular  support, 
because  of  the  deformed  and  incomplete  character  of  the 
revolutions  the  proletariat  was  rendered  no  more  conscious 
of  its  historical  tasks.  In  the  absence  of  such  revolutionary 
traditions,  the  resulting  consciousness  was  more  one-sided, 
a  contradictory  form  of  false  consciousness  derived  from  the 
lies  and  deceptions  of  Stalinism  and  a  popular-frontist 
worldview  that  substituted  false  categories  like  "peace- 
loving  countries"  and  "progressive  peoples"  or  "wings"  of 
imperialism  for  a  revolutionary  worldview  based  on  a  class- 
struggle  perspective.  In  the  DDR  one  really  got  a  sense  of 
this,  that  we  live  in  this  protected  "socialism  in  half  a  coun- 
try" and  out  there  is  an  essentially  unchangeable  hostile 
world  without  class  contradictions.  With  independent  politi- 
cal expression  precluded  and  the  trade  unions  being  merely 
instruments  of  Stalinist  economic  policy,  the  working  class 
in  the  DDR  was  atomized  and  politically  disarmed.  Unlike 
the  earlier  generation  in  1953,  who  saw  revolutionary  oppor- 
tunities in  the  wake  of  Stalin's  death,  there  was  both  a 
defense  of  old  Stalinist  dogma  ("export  of  revolution,"  etc.) 
as  well  as  a  broader  cynicism  that  equated  socialism  with 
Stalinism.  This  latter  view  predominated  more  in  the  heavily 
populated  southern  regions  of  Halle/Leipzig,  which  voted 
heavily  for  the  Christian  Democrats  (CDU)  and  Social 
Democrats  (SPD).  We  generally  saw  a  more  leftist  expres- 
sion in  the  Stalinist  SED/PDS  strongholds  of  Berlin  and  the 


Theo  Heimann 


4  December  1989:  Demonstrators  in  front  of  SED/PDS 
Congress  call  "For  a  Renewed  Party!"  Illusions  In 
SEO/PDS  gave  way  to  demoralization  when  Stalinists 
gave  go-ahead  to  reunification. 
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klHTepHQUMOHBJIHCTimeCKMd  npHBOT 

HQUJHM  TOBapniuaM 

COBOTCKtlM   CO^AOTQM   H  O^IMUepOM! 


iSaludos  internacionalistas  a 
nuestros  companeros  cubanos! 


.Internationallsllsche  GrOOe  an  unsere  vietnameslschen  Genossen!. 
Cach  mgnh  qu6c-t6  chdo  tf6n  cOng  s^n  ban  Viet-Nam! 


Cach  m^ng  th/ng  Hi/Jl  1917  ion  Wng  < 
u«  tlM  nhJ  chlnh  nhA',  c£ng  d.n  eu.  eorg  I 


Pozdrowienia  od  Internacjonaiistow,- 
Witajcie  Polscy  Towarzysze! 

Polllycziu  rcwolucja  robotnlkdw  niemiecklch  nawo/uje  do  bobilersltlej  tradycji 
nwyjikicgo,  potskiego  I  rlemJeckiegn  komunirmu,  opanego  o  mic  Jzynorodow*  jednojt 
ftkcjl  ktArego  uosobieniem  hy/a  Roza  Luktemburg.  Losy  lych,  Uk  Idile  ze  toba 


Towanyro  Polacy,  priyjechallsde  na  pracj  do  NRD  [DDR],  ale  tpolka/y  Wu 
tu  obelgl  n6  tzowlnUt6w,  mizerne  zarobki,  ncdzne  pomieucienia,  a  teraz  i  spccjiilne 


Spartakist  Photos 


Trotzkistische  Liga  Deutschlands 
organized  Spartakist  Groups  in  DDR 
around  key  demands  "Down  with 
Stalinism!",  "No  to  Capitalist 
Restoration!"  and  "For  a  Red 
Germany  of  Workers  Councils  in  a 
Socialist  United  States  of  Europe." 
Spartakist  banner:  "For  a  Leninist- 
Egalitarian  Party!"  (left).  Greetings 
in  Russian,  Spanish,  Vietnamese  and 
Polish  distributed  to  Soviet  soldiers 
and  immigrant  workers;  Trotskyist 
literature  was  eagerly  received, 
including  outside  December  1989 
SED  conference  (above).  TLD  and 
Spartakist  Group  members  founded 
the  Spartakist  Workers  Party  of 
Germany  on  21  January  1990. 


more  lightly  populated  north,  where  we  did  most  of  our 
political  work  until  shortly  before  the  March  18  elections. 

This  false  consciousness  and  clinging  to  the  SED  resulted 
in  demoralization  and  anger  in  the  wake  of  the  somewhat 
orchestrated  "revelations"  of  the  corruption  of  the  Honecker 
regime  in  October  1989,  then  a  kind  of  heady  exuberance 
and  optimism  that  the  SED  could  be  reformed  following  the 
mass  resignations  of  the  Government  and  Central  Committee 
in  November  and  early  December,  followed  by  paralysis  and 
desperation  after  Gorbachev  and  Modrow  gave  the  green 
light  to  capitalist  reunification  in  February.  (Modrow,  it 
should  be  remembered,  had  been  the  "popular"  SED  mayor 
of  Leipzig  during  the  period  of  the  increasingly  right-wing 
Monday  night  demonstrations,  before  being  summoned  to 
Berlin  to  administer  the  liquidation  of  the  DDR.) 

But  that  is  only  a  description  of  the  very  wide  swings  in 
the  mood  and  consciousness  of  the  mass  of  the  East  German 
proletariat  (which  also  had  a  disorienting  effect  on  our 
partial  forces).  A  more  precise  analysis  of  why  the  proletari- 


at in  the  DDR  did  not  mobilize  is  captured  in  a  quote  from, 
again,  "The  Class,  the  Party,  and  the  Leadership"  where, 
speaking  in  the  context  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  Trotsky 
writes,  "Workers  in  general  do  not  easily  break  with  the 
party  that  awakens  them  to  conscious  life.  Moreover  the 
existence  of  mutual  protection  within  the  Popular  Front 
lulled  them:  since  everybody  agreed,  everything  must  be  all 
right."  In  the  potentially  revolutionary  situation  that  existed 
in  the  DDR  from,  broadly  speaking,  October  1989  through 
the  elections  in  March  1990,  the  false  consciousness  and 
confusion  of  the  workers  was  reinforced  by  the  petty- 
bourgeois  layer  that  constituted  the  active  political  spectrum 
from  the  SED/PDS  to  the  Communist  Platform,  Die  Nelken, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Germany  (KPD)  and  the  United 
Left.  The  intellectual  leaderships  of  these  organizations  were 
drawn  overwhelmingly  from  the  same  layer  of  the  "new 
intelligentsia"  that  is  Gorbachev's  base  in  the  USSR.  And 
indeed  they  were  predominantly  Gorbachevite.  With  a  class 
outlook  hostile  to  the  workers,  all  agreed  there  must  be  some 
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form  of  "market  socialism,"  meaning  the  discipline  of  the 
market  will  force  our  lazy  workers  to  produce  more  for  us, 
or  else  tough  luck,  no  job  for  them.  Therefore  all  understood 
that  the  one  thing  that  was  to  be  avoided  was  agitating  the 
workers  to  resist  the  necessary  and  inevitable  "restructur- 
ing." The  code  word  for  this  was  "avoiding  chaos."  All  they 
had  to  offer  the  workers  were  soothing  reassurances  that 
everything  would  be  all  right.  In  general  the  factories  were 
avoided.  Here  and  there  "soviets"  were  organized  by  United 
Left  members  that  were  in  fact  a  mini-SPD-type  ploy  of 
organizing  the  workers  to  deal  with  the  "inevitable"  capital- 
ist takeover.  Being  predominantly  Gorbachevite,  these 
organizations  also  obscured  or  avoided  any  programmatic 
or  social  analysis  of  Stalinism,  instead  perpetuating  the 
liberal  notion  that  it  was  simply  a  repressive  and  corrupt 
system.  Socialism  equaled  Stalinism  and  market  socialism 
equaled  "democracy."  So  it  wasn't  the  case  that  the  workers 
of  the  DDR  had  no  leadership.  Rather  the  program  of  their 
traditional  party,  in  the  new  colors  of  the  "reformed"  PDS, 
as  well  as  the  parallel  programs  of  the  other  "leftist"  DDR 
groupings,  ran  at  an  angle  of  180  degrees  to  the  objective 
interests  and  periodic  impulses  of  the  working  class. 

In  Spain  the  Stalinists  "wanted  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
fascism  by  proving  to  the  Spanish  and  world  bourgeoisie 
that  they  were  themselves  capable  of  strangling  the  proletar- 
ian revolution  under  the  banner  of  'democracy',"  as  Trotsky 
succinctly  put  it.  In  Germany,  where  the  Western  Strike 
Force  of  the  Red  Army  has  faced  NATO  forces  for  nearly 
40  years,  Gorbachev  wanted  to  persuade  the  German  and 
world  bourgeoisie  that  the  Cold  War  and  NATO  were  no 
longer  necessary  by  demonstrating  that  the  Soviet  bureauc- 
racy was  capable  itself  of  reversing  the  military,  political 
and  social  outcome  of  World  War  II,  the  "Great  Patriotic 
War  Against  Fascism."  As  evidence  of  good  faith.  East 
Germany  was  handed  back  to  German  imperialism.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  this  deal  was  offered.  In  1952  Stalin 
offered  to  pull  out  of  East  Germany,  if  only  the  united 
capitalist  Germany  would  remain  "neutral"  and  stay  out  of 
the  newly  formed  NATO.  The  Christian  Democrat  Adenauer 
refused.  This  is  what  the  sleazy  Soviet  foreign  minister 
Shevardnadze  was  referring  to  earlier  this  year  when  he  said 
that  a  neutral  Germany  "was  a  very  old  and  very  good  idea." 

So  there  is  no  mystery  why  civil  war  was  averted  in  the 
DDR.  Standing  orders  say  that  all  Warsaw  Pact  armies, 
especially  the  NVA,  are  under  direct  Soviet  command  in 
wartime.  Further,  it  was  reportedly  on  orders  from  the  top 
Soviet  command  in  the  DDR  that  no  armed  force  was  used 
against  the  mass  demonstration  in  Leipzig  on  October  9.  So 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  Moscow  policy  that  neither  Red 
Army  nor  East  German  forces  took  any  action  in  defense 
of  the  fallen  Honecker  regime.  The  absence  of  bloodshed 
allowed  our  forces  very  wide  latitude.  Then  starting  in  late 
December  the  Betriebskampfgruppen  were  quietly  demobil- 
ized and  disarmed  by  the  "transitional"  government  led  by 
Modrow  and  Gysi.  This  was  a  party  militia  organized  at  the 
factory  level  after  the  1953  uprising  to  put  down  any  future 
revolt  before  it  could  coalesce.  It  was  never  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  instead  its  members  came  to  see  themselves 
as  guardians  of  the  workers  state  at  the  factory  level.  With 
components  in  every  factory  in  the  country  I  believe  it  was 
numerically  larger  than  the  regular  army.  It  not  only  had 
access  to  small  arms,  but  also  artillery  and  armor,  including 
tanks.  Particularly  since  the  in-plant  party  and  trade-union 
organizations  disappeared  after  November,  this  national 


Neuber 


Members  of  Betriebskampfgruppe  (factory  militia)  in 
DDR.  National  network  of  militias  was  demobilized 
by  Stalinists  to  block  organized  worker  opposition 
to  capitalist  reunification. 

internal  structure  of  a  factory-based  militia  had  the  very  real 
potential  to  become  the  organized  political/military  locus  of 
the  political  revolution.  Therefore  its  early  demobilization 
by  the  Stalinists  had  to  be  a  conscious  act  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  militia  from  playing  that  role. 

The  disarming  of  the  proletariat  was  a  decisive  blow  from 
the  standpoint  of  organizing  the  force  necessary  to  seize 
control  of  the  state  in  order  to  defend  the  planned  economy 
and  state  property  from  liquidation.  After  its  dissolution 
there  was  also  a  noticeable  loss  of  coherence  and  organiza- 
tion in  the  factories,  further  atomizing  the  proletariat.  What 
Bonn  had  thought  would  only  be  acquired  someday  through 
military  action  by  NATO  was  thus  handed  over  as  a  political 
decision  by  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  In  the  several  weeks 
immediately  prior  to  the  March  elections,  Kohl's  Christian 
Democrats  launched  their  really  massive  electoral  blitzkrieg 
that,  as  Andrews  so  aptly  put  it,  grabbed  the  East  German 
workers  by  the  throat.  The  factories  were  hit  heavily,  espe- 
cially in  the  south-  A  number  of  workers  in  the  Halle/Leip- 
zig area  said  they  would  either  vote  CDU  or  SpAD,  i.e.,  for 
capitalism  or  revolution.  This  extremism  indicated  a  growing 
desperation.  When  85  percent  of  the  workers  voted  for  the 
CDU  or  SPD-based  coalitions,  politically  it  was  all  over  for 
the  DDR.  The  subsequent  disposal  of  the  planned  economy 
by  the  treaty  that  went  into  effect  on  July  1  was  just  a  legal 
formality. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  see  a  basis  for  the  worries  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  comrades  are  politically  disarmed  or 
that  the  events  in  Germany  and  East  Europe  are  theoretically 
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3  January  1990: 
Spartakist 
spokesman 
Renate  Dahlhaus 
(lower  right) 
addresses  250,000- 
strong  united-front 
protest  against 
fascist  desecration 
of  Soviet  war 
memorial,  Treptow 
Park,  East  Berlin. 


problematic.  Some  65  years  after  Stalinism  first  made  its 
appearance  as  the  result  of  the  isolation  of  the  first  workers 
revolution,  Trotsky's  analysis  now  shines  through  with  an 
even  greater  clarity.  We  are  Trotskyists  and  do  not  mourn 
the  passing  of  this  parasitic  phenomenon.  Its  life  span  was 
prolonged  only  because  workers  revolution  had  not  been 
extended  to  the  industrial  West,  itself  in  large  measure  a 
product  of  the  crimes  of  Stalinism  against  the  workers 
movement,  both  by  omission  as  well  as  commission.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  Stalinism's  demise  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  the  struggles  of  the  proletariat.  At  the 
same  time  the  present  situation  opens  up  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  our  programmatic  tendency.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  South  Africa  (and  that  is  only  conjunc- 
tural)  there  is  not  a  Stalinist  party  in  the  world  that  has  not 
been  fractured  by  crisis.  Our  traditional  fake-Trotskyist 
opponents  are  deeply  confused  and  compromised  by  their 
tailing  of  the  anti-Communism  of  Cold  War  II. 

There  are  opportunities  for  our  German  section  as  well. 
Because  the  SPD  is  trying  to  protect  the  wage  levels  and 
social  benefits  of  its  historic  base  in  West  Germany,  SPD 
unions  have  become  involved  in  a  series  of  strikes  in  the 
former  DDR  for  substantial  wage  increases.  The  "miracle" 
of  a  strong  German  economy  and  currency  has  been  based 
on  a  muting  of  class  conflict  purchased  with  a  very  high 
standard  of  living  for  the  West  German  workers,  itself  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  potential  social  power.  Now  that 
stability  is  threatened  as  the  German  ruling  class  pours 
billions  of  deutschmarks  into  the  former  DDR  to  fulfill  its 
"historic  mission."  And  the  German  economy  doesn't  exist 
in  a  vacuum  either,  as  interimperialist  rivalries  are  exposed 
by  the  U.S.  power  grab  in  the  Middle  East.  This  period  is 
not  equivalent  to,  say,  1928  in  China,  where  Trotsky  could 
find  no  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  his  analysis  was  proven 
correct.  Temporary  confusion  and  demoralization  of  sections 
of  the  proletariat  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  smashed  and 
atomized  by  bloody  defeats. 

We  never  prejudged  the  outcome  of  our  efforts  to  forge 
the  party  and  leadership  necessary  for  a  successful  political 


revolution  in  the  DDR.  In  practice  we  were  opposed  by 
qualitatively  larger  objective  forces,  ranging  from  Moscow 
to  Bonn  and  Pankow,  as  well  as  the  effects  on  the  proletariat 
of  the  deformed  character  of  the  origins  of  the  DDR.  I 
would  say  that  our  own  biggest  failure  was  in  not  aggres- 
sively organizing  Spartakist  Gruppen  in  the  early  period 
before  Treptow.  As  it  was,  the  first  and  for  a  long  time  the 
only  group,  was  not  organized  in  Berlin  until  around  mid- 
December;  our  first  new  TLD  members  were  not  taken  in 
until  January  7  (Gunther  and  Dieter!).  While  in  hindsight 
(following  the  split  of  March  4)  Gunther  and  Dieter  were 
larger  active  obstacles  to  recruitment  than  had  been  realized, 
the  failures  of  the  earlier  period  were  due — as  was  Lenin's 
problem  in  1905 — primarily  to  political  resistance  to  turning 
our  face  to  the  masses  and  historic  weaknesses  within  the 
TLD  itself,  which  more  or  less  oscillated  between  sectarian- 
ism and  passivity  and  a  tendency  toward  liquidating  into  a 
strategic  united  front.  Having  failed  to  recruit  in  this  early 
period  when  it  was  easier,  we  stayed  "poor"  in  the  later 
period  when  it  was  more  difficult.  Instead  of  a  possible  two 
or  three  hundred  new  members  we  had  ten  or  fifteen.  But 
recruitment  of  valuable  cadres  did  start  finally  during  the 
belated  election  campaign  and  has  continued  steadily  ever 
since  then.  And  "Spartakist"  did  become  a  widely  recog- 
nized political  entity  in  the  DDR,  which  was  a  first  for  any 
section  of  our  international  tendency.  This  is  a  testament  to 
the  power  of  our  Trotskyist  program. 

We  have  lived  through  an  extended  slow  and  increasingly 
reactionary  period  that  may  have  affected  some  comrades 
with  its  seeming  permanence,  although  this  view  is  condi- 
tioned more  by  living  in  the  United  States.  In  a  broader 
international  sense  the  postwar  period  that  started  with  the 
Cold  War  in  1947  is  dramatically  coming  apart,  and  big 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  world.  We  should  thought- 
fully and  systematically  pursue  the  new  opportunities  that 
have  opened  for  us,  particularly  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
by  study  and  struggle  can  we  go  from  one  period  to  another 
without  falling  off  the  train  as  history  makes  a  turn. 

6  September  1990 
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Spartacist  Group 
of  Poland  Founded 


We  are  proud  to  publish  the  working  agreement  between 
the  International  Communist  League  and  our  comrades  of 
the  newly  founded  Spartakusowska  Grupa  Polski,  first 
printed  in  Workers  Vanguard  No.  513,  2  November  1990. 
The  militants  of  the  SGP  come  to  the  ICL,  having  arrived 
at  revolutionary  Trotskyism  after  several  years  of  efforts  to 
rediscover  the  program  of  authentic  communism.  The  cadre 
include  some  who  were  politicized  by  the  events  of  1980-81 
in  Poland  but  were  repulsed  by  the  reactionary  clericalism 
of  Solidamosc.  They  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Ruch 
MIodej  Lewicy  (RML — Young  Left  Movement),  initially 
a  somewhat  heterogeneous  grouping  which  sought  to  func- 
tion as  a  left  wing  within  the  youth  organization  of  the 
Polish  United  Workers  Party  (PZPR — the  ruling  Stalinist 
party).  Seeking  the  road  to  proletarian  internationalism,  our 
new  Polish  comrades  came  into  conflict  with  the  Stalinist 
nationalist  perversion  of  Marxism  and  with  the  deeply 
nationalist  pro-Solidamosc  left.  They  were  excluded  from 
a  May  Day  demonstration  in  1988  for  carrying  banners  hail- 
ing Lenin,  Luxemburg  and  Liebknecht,  revolutionary  leaders 
of  the  Russian,  Polish  and  German  workers.  Increasingly 
attracted  to  Trotskyism,  they  were  instrumental  in  seeing 
that  key  works  by  Trotsky  like  The  Revolution  Betrayed  were 
translated  into  the  Polish  language. 

Thus,  by  the  time  they  first  came  into  contact  with  ICL 
literature  this  summer,  the  comrades  who  now  constitute  the 
SGP  had  through  their  own  experiences  and  struggles  ar- 
rived at  a  similar  political  thrust  on  several  key  questions. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  political  line  against 


the  pro-Solidamosc  outfits  like  the  Mandelites  and  Moreno- 
ites  who  masquerade  as  Trotskyists.  As  the  Polish  comrades 
noted  in  a  letter  to  our  German  section:  "In  the  Trotskyist 
movement  in  Poland,  we  often  meet  with  activists  who  have 
a  'Solidamosc'  pedigree,  or  in  any  case  put  all  their  hopes 
in  'Solidamosc.'  Until  now  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  shed 
these  illusions.  Either  they  don't  know  or  they  deliberately 
suppress  the  reality  of  our  true  tradition  (for  'tactical'  rea- 
sons). It  is  increasingly  more  difficult  for  us  to  have  a 
common  language  with  them." 

For  the  ICL,  this  agreement  represents  a  welcome  result 
of  our  ongoing  propagandistic  intervention  into  the  events 
in  Poland  from  without.  It  is  also  a  modest  vindication  of 
our  insistence  on  reviving  the  historic  revolutionary  unity 
of  the  German,  Polish  and  Soviet  proletariat.  The  beginnings 
of  political  revolution  in  East  Germany  (DDR)  a  year  ago 
allowed  us  for  the  first  time  to  reach  out  to  Polish  workers 
with  Trotskyist  propaganda  in  their  native  language.  A 
statement  of  "Internationalist  Greetings  to  Our  Polish  Com- 
rades" (December  1989)  by  our  comrades  in  Germany, 
produced  through  the  assistance  of  a  Polish-speaking  sym- 
pathizer in  London,  was  widely  distributed  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Polish  workers  in  the  DDR.  Subsequently,  a  "Letter 
to  Polish  Workers"  (May  1990)  by  the  Spartakist  Workers 
Party  of  Germany  was  distributed  in  Poland  itself,  to  the 
combative  rail  workers  in  Szczecin  as  well  as  the  Warsaw 
congress  of  the  OPZZ  trade-union  federation.  This  letter, 
counterposing  Trotskyist  perspective  of  proletarian 
intemationalism  to  escalating  Greater  German  chauvinism 


Pismo  teoretyczno 
Wroclaw  kwiecieri-lipiec  1 


programowe  Ruchu  Mtode|  Lewicy  | 
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Ljebknecht,  Luxemburg! 


Young  Left  Movement  in  Poland  and  Spartakist  Worlters  Party  in  Germany  have  fouglit  to  revive  internationalist 
tradition  of  the  "Three  L's":  Lenin,  Liebknecht  and  Luxemburg.  For  revolutionary  unity  of  German,  Polish  and 
Soviet  workers! 
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WV  Photo 

New  York,  September  1981:  Spartacists  opposed  power  grab  by  reactionary  Solidarnosc,  company  union  for 
the  CIA  and  capitalist  bankers.  Solidarnosc  leader  Lech  Walesa  (right)  flaunts  money  from  Western  backers. 


and  the  nationalism  of  Solidarnosc,  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  RML. 

Nine  years  ago  our  call  to  "Stop  Solidarnosc  Counterrevo- 
lution" stood  out  sharply  as  a  concretization  of  the  Trotsky- 
ist  insistence  that  the  USSR  and  the  deformed  workers  states 
be  defended  against  capitalist  restoration.  Sundry  oppor- 
tunists sneered  that  such  a  principled  stance  would  find 


no  support  within  the  Polish  workers  movement.  The  rev- 
olutionary regroupment  in  Poland  is  therefore  particularly 
satisfying.  The  adherence  of  Polish  comrades  to  the  ICL, 
along  with  fusions  of  new  forces  in  Canada  and  Mexico, 
bears  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Leninist  program  to 
regroup  subjective  communists  internationally.  Forward  to 
the  reforging  of  the  Fourth  International! 


Agreement  for  Common  Work  Between 
Young  Left  Movement  of  Poland  and  ICL 


1.  From  October  1917  on,  capitalism  has  sought  to  crush 
the  world  historic  achievements  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
The  restoration  of  capitalism  would  mean  massive  immiseri- 
zation  and  unemployment  of  the  working  people,  bringing 
back  all  the  backwardness  and  chauvinism  of  the  past,  and 
preparations  for  a  new  interimperialist  war.  We  Trotskyists 
stand  for  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  deformed  workers  states  against  imperialism  and 
internal  counterrevolution. 

2.  In  Poland  the  primary  agency  for  counterrevolution  has 
been  Solidarnosc,  aided  and  abetted  by  imperialism,  the 
Vatican  and  social  democracy.  By  the  time  of  its  first  con- 
gress in  1981,  Solidarnosc  had  consolidated  behind  a  pro- 
gram of  social  counterrevolution:  support  to  anti-communist 
"free  trade  unions,"  restoration  of  capitalism  through  bour- 
geois parliamentarism,  and  liquidation  of  the  planned  econo- 
my. Had  Solidarnosc  been  victorious,  it  would  as  well  have 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  other  deformed  workers 
states,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists  the  main 
supply  and  communication  routes  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  DDR,  then  the  front  line  state  confronting  NATO. 
At  that  time  the  international  Spartacist  tendency  (iSt,  now 
the  ICL)  demanded  "Stop  Solidarnosc  Counterrevolution" 
and  supported  Jaruzelski's  preventive  military  coup,  while 
fighting  for  a  proletarian  political  revolution  to  oust  the 


parasitic  bureaucracy.  The  RML  [Young  Left  Movement] 
agrees  with  this  position.  These  events  were  an  acid  test  for 
all  would-be  revolutionaries;  it  is  necessary  to  swim  against 
the  stream  when  the  Marxist  program  stands  counterposed 
to  the  existing  consciousness  of  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
the  working  class. 

3.  We  reject  the  claims  of  fake-leftists  that  counterrevolu- 
tionary Solidarnosc  was  leading  a  "proletarian  political  revo- 
lution" in  1981.  A  genuine  proletarian  political  revolution 
is  premised  on  the  defense  of  the  collectivized  property 
relations.  As  opposed  to  workers  "self-management,"  which 
in  reality  means  the  introduction  of  capitalist  property  rela-  j 
tions  through  the  pitting  of  workers  in  different  enterprises 
against  each  other,  we  stand  for  a  planned,  socialized  econ- 
omy (including  the  collectivization  of  agriculture)  free  of 
Stalinist  bureaucratic  parasitism,  arbitrarism  and  national 
autarky.  The  basic  direction  of  the  economy  and  society 
must  be  decided  through  workers  democracy,  that  is,  rule  . 
by  workers  councils. 

4.  True  to  the  program  of  the  early  Communist  Internation- 
al, Trotskyism  stands  for  world  socialist  revolution.  In 
contrast,  Stalin's  dogma  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  is  a 
nationalist,  anti-socialist  lie  aimed  at  conciliating  imperial- 
ism. The  Gorbachev  bureaucracy's  appeasement  of  imperial- 
ism and  its  undermining  of  the  collectivized  economy, 
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unleashing  bloody  national  and  ethnic  conflicts,  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  the  homeland  of  October.  The  Polish 
Stalinists,  who  mortgaged  the  economy  to  the  Western  bank- 
ers and  drove  the  working  class  into  the  arms  of  the  CIA 
and  Vatican,  are  self-evidently  politically  bankrupt.  Those 
who  have  paved  the  way  for  capitalist  restoration  cannot 
lead  the  struggles  to  beat  it  back. 

5.  Posed  pointblank  is  the  need  to  build  an  authentic  Trot- 
skyist  vanguard  party  in  Poland,  part  of  a  reforged  Fourth 
International.  But  we  reject  the  idea  of  a  "family  of  Trotsky- 
ism"; genuine  Trotskyism  has  nothing  in  common  with  such 
pro-Solidamosc  purveyors  of  anti-Sovietism  as  the  followers 
of  Nahuel  Moreno  and  the  United  Secretariat  [USec]  of 
Ernest  Mandel,  who  in  1983  hailed  the  Solidarnosc  leader- 
ship as  the  "best  socialists  in  the  world."  The  RML,  a  group 
known  for  honoring  the  communist  leaders  Lenin,  Luxem- 
burg and  Liebknecht,  came  to  recognize  that  Trotskyism 
represented  the  continuation  of  the  revolutionary  traditions 
of  the  "3  L's."  The  RML  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
program  of  the  ICL  while  it  was  engaged  in  discussions  with 
the  Morenoites.  Particularly  decisive  in  winning  it  to  the 
program  of  the  ICL  were  (a)  agreement  over  the  character 
of  Solidarnosc  and  (b)  the  RML's  support  to  the  "Trotskyist 
Platform"  published  by  the  Trotskyist  Faction  of  the  Mexi- 
can POS,  which  subsequently  fused  with  the  Grupo  Esparta- 
quista  de  Mexico. 

6.  A  Trotskyist  party  must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cham- 
pioning all  victims  of  oppression.  The  drive  to  restore 
capitalism  revives  and  intensifies  all  the  "old  crap"  of  the 
prewar  social  order,  from  reactionary  clericalism  to  Pil- 
sudskiite  nationalism  and  anti-Semitism.  As  Rosa  Luxem- 
burg wrote  in  1905:  "The  clergy,  no  less  than  the  capitalist 
class,  lives  on  the  backs  of  the  people,  profits  from  the 
degradation,  the  ignorance  and  the  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple." The  Catholic  hierarchy,  conciliated  by  the  Stalinists, 
has  long  exercised  decisive  influence  over  Solidarnosc.  Cler- 
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Polish  railway  workers  in  Szczecin  strilce  in  May 
against  capitalist  "shock  treatment"  of  SolidarnoS6 
regime. 


ical  reaction  particularly  targets  women.  Smash  the  attacks 
on  abortion  rights!  For  free  abortion  on  demand!  For  free 
24-hour  childcare  facilities!  For  the  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state!  Down  with  the  conservative  Stalinist 
dogma  that  glorifies  the  institution  of  the  family,  the  main 
social  institution  oppressing  women.  Only  the  achievement 
of  a  genuine  socialist  society,  based  on  material  abundance 
and  egalitarianism,  can  truly  liberate  women. 

7.  We  honor  the  600,000  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army  who 
died  liberating  Poland  from  the  Nazis.  But  today  the  forces 
of  capitalist  restoration  have  fueled  the  growth  of  virulent 
anti-Semitism,  from  skinhead  Nazis  in  Germany  to  the  KPN 
[Confederation  for  an  Independent  Poland]  vermin  here  to 
the  Great  Russian  chauvinists  of  Pamyat.  For  workers  united 
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fronts  to  smash  the  fascists!  Workers  in  Poland:  smash  chau- 
vinist attacks  on  Jewish  people,  Ukrainians,  Gypsies, 
homosexuals!  Honor  the  heroic  fighters  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  of  1943!  Defend  leftists  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  PZPR  [Polish  United  Workers  Party]  against 
anti-communist  witchhunts!  For  class  struggle  against 
attempts  to  dismantle  social  gains  of  the  collectivized 
economy:  for  factory  occupations  and  strikes  against  pri- 
vatizations and  plant  shutdowns! 

8.  In  East  Germany  what  began  as  a  political  revolution 
turned  into  a  capitalist  counterrevolution.  This  defeat  for  the 
workers  movement  has  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  Fourth 
Reich  of  German  imperialism  for  a  renewed  "Drang  nach 
Osten"  [drive  to  the  East].  Our  comrades  of  the  Spartakist 
Workers  Party  of  Germany  [SpAD]  uniquely  fought  against 
capitalist  reunification  and  fight  today  against  anti-Polish 
and  anti-immigrant  chauvinism,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
struggle  for  socialist  revolution.  Polish  communists  must 
fight  relentlessly  against  Pilsudskiite  nationalism,  which 
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subjects  the  workers  to  the  dictates  of  the  IMF  while  spew- 
ing out  anti-Russian  and  anti-German  chauvinism.  Only 
proletarian  internationalism  offers  a  way  forward — For  the 
revolutionary  unity  of  Russian,  Polish  and  German  workers! 
For  a  socialist  united  states  of  Europe! 

9.  Reformists  and  centrists,  forsaking  the  principle  of  de- 
fense of  the  deformed  workers  states  against  counterrevolu- 
tion, assist  in  infecting  the  working  masses  with  the  poison 
of  national  chauvinism.  Thus,  such  organizations  as  USec, 
the  Morenoites  and  Workers  Power  backed  both  the  Polish 
nationalists  of  Solidarnosc,  while  in  Germany  tailing  after 
such  groups  as  the  PDS,  SPD  and/or  the  United  Left,  which 
supported  revanchist  capitalist  reunification.  Adapting  to 
conflicting  appetites  of  different  national  bourgeoisies,  the 
fake-Trotskyists  are  an  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  an 
international  vanguard  party. 

10.  Polish  Trotskyists  must  seek  to  reclaim  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Polish  workers  movement,  forged  in  the  struggle 
against  national  chauvinism.  This  is  exemplified  by  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  a  Polish  Jewish  communist  and  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  German  proletariat.  Reviling  Luxemburg  for 
her  internationalism,  Stalin  never  trusted  and  finally  liqui- 
dated the  Polish  CP,  which  was  the  first  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  comrade  Trotsky  by  asserting  in  1923  that  "the 
name  of  Comrade  Trotsky  is  insolubly  connected  with  the 
victory  of  the  Soviet  Revolution,  with  the  Red  Army,  with 
communism." 

11.  While  today  Walesa  and  Jaruzelski  obscenely  whip  up 
Polish  nationalism  by  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Red 
Army  outside  Warsaw  in  1920,  we  reaffirm  the  policy  of 
the  early  Polish  CP,  which  not  only  rose  to  the  defense  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  but  recognized  that  the  Polish  prole- 
tariat was  a  bridge  to  extend  westward  the  revolution  to  the 
borders  of  Germany,  with  its  powerful  proletariat.  The 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  German  revolution  of  1923  was  a 
major  impetus  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racy with  its  false  ideology  of  "socialism  in  one  country." 

12.  The  RML  agrees  with  the  iSt  position  on  Afghanistan, 
hailing  the  Red  Army  intervention,  which  posed  the 
extension  of  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution  to  the 
Afghan  peoples  and  particularly  to  the  oppressed  women  of 
Afghanistan.  Gorbachev's  withdrawal  was  a  sellout,  greatly 
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encouraging  the  imperialists  in  their  drive  to  overthrow  the 
Soviet  workers  state.  We  reject  the  anti-Soviet  demand 
raised  by  fake-leftists  to  withdraw  the  Warsaw  Pact  troops 
from  East  Europe — Soviet  troops  have  constituted  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  the  workers  states  against  NATO  imperial- 
ism. Out  of  the  ranks  of  Soviet  soldiers  and  officers  will 
come  many  fighters  for  Trotskyism. 

13.  The  comrades  of  the  RML  constitute  themselves  as  the 
Spartakusowska  Grupa  Polski  (SGP).  The  SGP  and  the  ICL 
look  forward  to  an  early  fusion,  where  the  SGP  will  become 
part  of  a  democratic-centralist  International.  In  the  interim, 
in  matters  of  mutual  concern  regarding  Poland,  both  parties 
to  this  agreement  will  consult. 

1-4.  The  SGP  needs  to  develop  a  systematic  public  face,  re- 
cruiting cadre  and  intervening  in  various  struggles  and 
movements  with  ICL  propaganda.  A  Leninist-Trotskyist 
party  in  Poland  will  be  built  from  above  through  splits  and 
fusions  of  ostensibly  revolutionary  organizations.  Cadre  can 
be  won  from  among  left  Stalinists,  as  well  as  ostensible 
Trotskyists. 

15.  The  ICL  will  assist  the  comrades  in  Poland  in  devel- 
oping a  systematic  educational  program  to  better  acquaint 
them  with  the  specific  positions  of  ICL  sections  on  various 
problems  and  events  in  the  world.  Fuller  political  integration 
will  be  enhanced  by  travel  and  mutual  exchanges  of  visits 
with  other  ICL  sections.  In  particular,  it  is  envisaged  that 
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Warsaw  monument  to  1943  Ghetto  uprising,  erected 
by  Jewish  survivors  in  1946. 


comrades  from  Poland  participate  in  the  SpAD's  election 
campaign,  as  well  as  helping  to  translate  election  materials 
and  fundamental  ICL  documents  into  the  Polish  language. 
The  establishment  of  an  ICL  group  in  Poland  represents  a 
real  step  in  our  capacity  to  bring  the  program  of  Trotskyism 
to  the  East  European  and  Soviet  proletariats. 

20  October  1990 
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Platform  of  the  Trotskyist  Faction 


The  following  document  by  the  Trotskyist  Faction  was 
submitted  on  20  May  1990  to  the  Mexican  POS,  affiliated  with 
the  dissident  Morenoite  Internationalist  Faction.  At  a  meeting 
on  1  July,  the  Trotskyist  Faction  fused  with  the  Grupo  Espar- 
taquista  de  Mexico  (Spartacist  Group  of  Mexico),  part  of  the 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist). 


For  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  USSR  and 
the  social  gains  of  the  workers  states. 

Based  on  the  conception  of  Trotsky  embodied  in  his  work, 
"War  and  the  Fourth  International,"  we  state:  DOWN  WITH 
NATO!  No  pacifist  illusions  in  disarmament.  Only  interna- 
tional proletarian  revolution  can  bring  peace  to  humanity. 
Only  the  working  class  can  disarm,  by  insurrectional  means, 
its  respective  warmongering  bourgeoisies. 

For  the  proletarian  internationalism  of  Lenin.  We  oppose 
any  kind  of  support  to  counterrevolutionary  or  restoration- 
ist  movements  in  the  workers  states,  movements  which 
hide  behind  "nationalist"  demagogy,  illusions  in  bourgeois 
democracy  and  freedom  of  religion.  For  relentless  struggle 
against  the  reactionary  ideology  of  Great  Russian  chauvin- 
ism and  anti-Semitism. 

For  proletarian  political  revolution  in  the  USSR  and  in 
all  the  deformed  workers  states.  Power  to  revolutionary 
workers  councils:  Down  with  the  parasitic  bureaucratic 
caste!  Only  the  working  class  and  the  revolutionary  party 
can  consistently  defend  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution. 

For  the  right  of  secession  from  the  USSR  for  all  the 
republics  which  desire  it  in  order  to  form  independent 
WORKERS  STATES. 

Reclaim  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  conception  of  proletarian 
internationalism,  which  is  based  on  the  unity  of  the  ex- 
ploited and  oppressed  against  the  exploiters  and  oppres- 
sors, rejecting  the  anti-Marxist  conception  that  there  are 
"reactionary  and  progressive  peoples,"  which  comes  out 
in  our  line  on  the  fratricidal  war  between  Armenia  and 
Azerbaijan.  Such  a  conception  can  only  serve  as  a  cover 


for  these  wars. 

To  reaffirm  the  Marxist  conception  that  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy,  as  such,  has  a  dual  function,  or  plays  a  dual 
role,  in  the  workers  states,  as  was  expressed  in  the  classic  i 
works  of  Trotsky,  particularly  in  "The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State,"  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  In  Defense  of  Marx- 
ism, the  Transitional  Program,  etc.  Against  the  Shachtman- 
ite  (and  Healyite)  conception  that  the  bureaucracy  is  "coun- 
terrevolutionary through  and  through,"  which  is  utilized  as 
a  justification  for  abandoning  in  practice  the  Trotskyist 
program  of  unconditional  military  defense  of  the  workers 
states  in  the  face  of  constant  aggression  and  imperialist 
counterrevolution.  Against  conditional  or  "conjunctural  de- 
fensism"  of  the  workers  states,  which  infuses  the  program 
and  politics  of  the  Internationalist  Faction  (IF)  of  the  IWL. 

II. 

For  a  united  socialist  Germany  in  a  federation  of 
socialist  workers  states  of  Europe. 

Down  with  the  Fourth  Reich!  No  to  capitalist  reunifica- 
tion! The  German  working  class  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
process  of  political  revolution  with  the  program  of  world 
socialist  revolution.  For  united-front  actions  to  smash  the 
fascist  danger!  No  to  the  sellout  of  the  social  gains  of  the 
DDR!  Full  rights  for  all  immigrant  workers!  Defend  the 
rights  of  women,  homosexuals,  Jews,  leftists,  against  ultra- 
rightist  terror  and  imperialist  counterrevolution. 

We  reject  the  slogan,  "Warsaw  Pact  Troops  Out,"  as  a 
capitulation  to  the  NATO  of  Bush,  Thatcher  and  Mitterrand. 
Revolutionary  fraternization  with  the  soldiers  and  officers 
of  the  Red  Army  based  on  defense  of  the  gains  of  the  work- 
ers states  and  for  the  formation  of  revolutionary  soldiers  and 
sailors  councils. 

We  salute  the  Red  Army  in  Afghanistan  and  the  heroic 
combatants  of  Jalalabad  against  the  mercenary  armies  of 
fundamentalist  reaction  supported  by  the  CIA.  We  de- 
nounce the  shameful  capitulation  of  the  Moscow  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  which  made  a  pact  with  imperialism  for  the 


Soviet  troops  under 
review  before 
Berlin's  Treptow 
war  memorial. 
Trotskyist  Faction 
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withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghan  soil.  We  reject  the 
shameful  capitulation  of  the  so-called  Trotskyist  movement 
which  joined  the  imperialist  campaign  of  "Russians  out  of 
Afghanistan!" 

We  salute  the  sending  of  Cuban  troops  to  Angola  during 
the  war  against  the  agents  of  the  South  African  regime.  We 
denounce  the  capitulation  of  Castro  and  the  Kremlin  which 
negotiated  with  imperialism  the  departure  of  the  Cuban 
internationalist  fighters. 

We  reject  the  slogan  of  a  "Constituent  Assembly"  for 
Germany,  recently  raised  by  the  [Morenoite]  PTS  (see  the 
special  pamphlet,  "Where  Is  the  MAS  Going?"  [Buenos 
Aires]),  for  being  a  slogan  for  capitalist  restoration. 

III. 

For  the  construction  of  Trotskyist  parties  in  the  USSR 
and  in  all  the  workers  states, 

sections  of  the  Fourth  International  which  lead  the  struggle 
against  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy,  confront  imperialist  coun- 
terrevolution, and  unite  under  the  program  of  the  Fourth 
International  the  political  and  social  revolutions  throughout 
the  world.  A  process  of  unity  which  will  not  take  place 
through  the  "unconscious  dynamic"  of  struggles,  as  the  PTS 
and  the  IWL  maintain,  but  only  as  the  Transitional  Program 
lays  out:  by  resolving  the  crisis  of  proletarian  leadership  in 
a  fight  to  the  death  against  the  old  leaderships  and  centrism. 

IV. 

Stop  Solidarnosc  Counterrevolution  in  Poland. 

Eliminate  from  our  program  any  kind  of  "critical" 
support  to  this  agency  of  capitalist  restoration  and  anti- 
Communism.  Along  with  this,  no  political  confidence  in 
the  bankrupt  Stalinist  bureaucracy!  For  proletarian  po- 
litical revolution  to  bring  down  the  Walesa-Jaruzelski 
government!  For  the  program  of  proletarian  internation- 
alism against  the  clerical  nationalism  of  Walesa,  the 
Pope  and  the  Black  Madonna!  For  revolutionary  unity 
of  the  Polish,  German  and  Soviet  proletariat  against 


the  schemes  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

V. 

Proletarian  political  revolution  to  oust  the  Stalinist  bu- 
reaucracy is  more  urgent  than  ever  to  defend  the  gains  of 
the  October  Revolution.  Against  Gorbachev's  perestroika 
and  so-called  "market  socialism,"  Trotskyists  fight  for  a 
truly  centralized,  planned  economy,  based  on  workers  de- 
mocracy. Faced  with  the  bankruptcy  of  COMECON  under 
the  bureaucracy's  leadership,  we  fight  for  genuinely  coop- 
erative economic  relations  among  the  workers  states  based 
on  solidarity  and  proletarian  internationalism. 

VI. 

We  oppose  the  document  titled  "Thesis  of  the  PTS  on  the 
Political  Revolution"  presented  by  the  PTS;  we  reject  it  as 
any  kind  of  basic  document  or  programmatic  guide  for  the 
Internationalist  Faction,  as  it  is  fundamentally  revisionist. 
The  document  in  question  reasserts  and  lays  claim  to  the 
principal  concepts  of  the  IWL  and  Morenoism,  such  as  a 
"world  counterrevolutionary  front,"  "February  revolutions" 
in  the  workers  states  and  dissolving  the  revolutionary  party 
in  an  objectivist  and  eclectic  conception  of  the  class  strug- 
gle, leading  us  to  capitulate  to  different  petty-bourgeois, 
reactionary  and  counterrevolutionary  leaderships  that  arise 
in  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  the  PTS  this  objectivist  conception  has  led 
it  to  raise  the  slogan  of  a  constituent  assembly  in  Germany, 
which  means  objectively  acting  like  a  simple  variant  of 
Morenoism  and  the  IWL. 

Comrades:  The  political  crisis  which  has  been  opened  in 
the  Mexican  group  and  the  ranks  of  the  Internationalist  Fac- 
tion can  only  be  overcome  if  we  assimilate  and  reclaim  the 
traditions  and  programmatic  guidelines  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national. We  call  on  all  the  comrades  of  the  IF  to  discuss 
and  support  the  general  line  of  this  Platform. 

Humberto  H.,  Arturo  Urbina 
Mexico  City,  19  May  1990 
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Tamara  Deutscher 


The  following  obituary  is  reprinted  from  Workers  Vanguard 
No.  510,  21  September  1990,  newspaper  of  the  Spartacist 
League/  U.S. 

Marxist  historian  and  commentator  Tamara  Deutscher  died 
in  London  on  August  7  at  the  age  of  77.  She  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  London-based  journal  New  Left  Review  and 
other  publications,  dealing  particularly  with  developments 
in  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Until  his  death  in 
1967,  she  had  devoted  much  of  her  considerable  energy  and 
talent  to  collaborating  with  her  husband,  Isaac  Deutscher, 
author  of  the  invaluable  three-volume  biography  of  Leon 
Trotsky.  In  the  preface  to  his  biography  of  Stalin,  Deutscher 
called  her  "my  first,  the  severest  and  the  most  indulgent 
critic."  She  continued  to  supervise  the  publication  of 
Deutscher 's  works  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  and  was 
particularly  pleased  that  his  books  had  finally  begun  to 
appear  in  their  native  Poland  as  well  as  other  deformed 
workers  states. 

Like  her  husband,  Tamara  Deutscher 's  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  socialism  and  her  Marxist  outlook  were  molded 
in  childhood,  by  the  revolutionary  ferment  which  swept 
through  Poland,  particularly  its  Jewish  population,  in  the  era 
of  the  Russian  Revolution.  She  was  born  Tamara  Lebenhaft 
in  1913,  into  a  left-wing  Jewish  family  in  the  proletarian 
center  of  Lodz.  In  describing  her  background,  she  would 
note  that  the  city  was  then  known  as  Red  Lodz,  because  of 
the  socialist  consciousness  and  combativity  of  the  work- 
force, predominantly  in  the  large  textile  mills  which  sprang 
up  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Isaac  Deutscher  was  for  a  period  a  leading  proponent  of 
the  Polish  Opposition  which  was  expelled  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  early  1930s.  He  broke  with  Trotskyism 
over  his  opposition  to  the  founding  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national in  1938.  Tamara  Deutscher  was  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  directly  associated  with  the  Fourth  International 
nor  with  any  organized  current  of  ostensible  Trotskyism.  Her 
outlook  was,  however,  deeply  influenced  by  the  teachings 
of  Trotsky  and  other  classical  Marxists. 

Our  comrades  had  the  opportunity  to  have  discussions 
with  Tamara  Deutscher  on  two  occasions.  The  first,  in  1986, 
came  when  we  were  preparing  a  review  of  the  book  Memoirs 
of  a  Jewish  Revolutionary,  an  autobiography  by  Hersh  Men- 
del, a  Polish  Communist  militant  in  the  interwar  years  who 
had  been  a  close  comrade  of  Isaac  Deutscher.  The  second 
time  we  met  was  in  June  of  this  year,  when  comrades  who 
had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Poland  visited  her  and 
exchanged  observations  about  developments  in  Poland  and 
East  Europe. 

Though  she  had  in  the  past  expressed  militant  disinterest 
in  following  the  various  ostensibly  Trotskyist  tendencies, 
she  had  begun  reading  publications  of  the  International 
Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist).  She  expressed 
particular  interest  in  the  "Letter  to  Polish  Workers"  which 
our  comrades  of  the  Spartakist  Workers  Party  of  Ger- 
many had  been  distributing  both  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
opposing  Solidarnosc  and  its  drive  toward  capitalist  resto- 
ration and  advancing  a  Trotskyist  alternative  to  bankrupt 
Stalinism. 


Martin  Deutscher 

1913-1990 

Tamara  Deutscher  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
political  cynicism  and  rampant  anti-Sovietism  which  per- 
meates the  contemporary  ostensibly  Trotskyist  left.  In  1979 
she  publicly  withdrew  her  sponsorship  of  the  journal  Labour 
Focus  on  Eastern  Europe,  barcked  by  Ernest  Mandel's  United 
Secretariat,  when  it  approvingly  reprinted  a  call  by  a  group 
of  Soviet  emigres  for  a  total  economic,  technical  and 
cultural  boycott  of  the  USSR.  She  wrote: 

"The  Appeal  calls  for  nothing  less  than  a  wholesale  boycott 
of  the  USSR  and  a  complete  break  of  all  relations  between 
West  and  East — in  other  words,  for  isolating  the  Soviet 
Union  and  putting  it  into  quarantine.  Such  methods  would 
in  no  way  help  the  process  of  democratisation  in  the  East. 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  only  strengthen  all  reactionary 
forces  in  both  camps." 

She  detested  nationalism,  and  particularly  the  Polish 
nationalism  which  has  always  been  synonymous  with  anti- 
Sovietism  and  anti-Semitism.  "I  guess  I'm  an  old  Luxem- 
burgist  at  heart,"  she  told  us  with  a  smile.  When  Solidarnosc 
arose  in  the  fall  of  1980,  her  response  was  distinctly  at  odds 
with  the  uncritical  enthusing  of  the  fake-Trotskyists  and 
various  other  tailists  of  social  democracy.  She  warned 
against  the  deadly  influence  of  nationalism  and  clericalism, 
around  which  Solidarnosc  was  to  consolidate  into  an  agency 
for  counterrevolution  by  the  fall  of  1981. 

In  an  article  in  New  Left  Review  (January-February  1981), 
she  pointed  to  "the  rather  unusual  spectacle"  of  striking 
Polish  workers  "kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar  during  the 

continued  on  page  48 
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Pierre  Broue's  Trotsky: 
Tailored  for  Perestroilca 


A  Review  by  Daniel  Dauget 

To  Tamara  Deutscher,  who  worked  so  hard 
and  with  such  success  to  make  Isaac's  thought 
available  in  major  European  languages. 

In  the  autumn  of  1988,  Pierre  Broue,  professor  at  the 
Institute  of  Political  Studies  of  Grenoble  University,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  a  biography  of  Leon  Trotsky  that  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  languages  other  than  French.  For  the  preceding 
25  years,  the  only  major  existing  biography  of  Leon  Trotsky 
— co-leader  with  Lenin  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  founder 
and  commander  of  the  Red  Army,  and  the  most  intransigent 
fighter  against  the  Stalinist  degeneration  of  the  Soviet  work- 
ers state — was  the  world-renowned  trilogy  written  by  Isaac 
Deutscher.  Deutscher  was  ably  assisted  in  his  research  for 
this  biography  by  his  wife  Tamara.  He  was  the  first  historian 
to  work  in  Trotsky's  personal  archives,  including  the  then- 
closed  section  at  Harvard.  The  trilogy.  The  Prophet  Armed 
(1954),  The  Prophet  Unarmed  (1959)  and  The  Prophet  Out- 
cast (1963),  is  honest  and  powerful,  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  Deutscher's  life. 

Deutscher  (who  died  in  1967)  had  joined  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  late  1920s  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  It  was 
said  in  the  Communist  International  of  Lenin's  time  that 
"the  German  party  is  the  biggest  and  the  Polish  is  the  best." 
Beginning  in  the  mid- 1920s  Stalin  declared  a  holy  war  on 
"Luxemburgism,"  which  he  considered  the  Polish  version 
of  Trotskyism;  the  party  leadership  was  repeatedly  purged. 
Deutscher  himself  was  expelled  in  1932  with  a  grouping  that 
criticized  the  "third  period"  and  the  bureaucratic  party 
regime  and  which  was  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  Trot- 
skyist  opposition  in  the  USSR.  Stalin  finally  dissolved  the 
Polish  party  outright  in  1938  for  being  "infected"  with 
Trotskyism,  which  in  Stalin's  terms  was  synonymous  with 
being  "an  agency  of  the  Polish  political  police." 

Even  after  breaking  with  organized  Trotskyism  when  he 
opposed  the  founding  of  the  Fourth  International  in  1938, 
Deutscher  remained  a  bitter  opponent  of  Stalinism  from  a 
socialist  vantage  point  while,  however,  at  times  suggesting 
that  Stalin's  rise  was  inevitable.  In  addition  to  his  Trotsky 
trilogy,  Deutscher's  writings  on  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
1956  "Khrushchev  thaw,"  his  anti-Zionist,  secular  Marxist 
writings  on  the  Jewish  question,  and  his  pedagogical  polem- 
ics with  young  New  Leftists  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
antiwar  movement  are  among  his  important  contributions 
which  we  in  the  International  Communist  League  still  value. 
Unfortunately  Deutscher's  works  are  by  and  large  unknown 
in  France. 

Deutscher  presented  Trotsky  as  the  embodiment  of  clas- 
Pierre  Broue,  Trotsky,  Paris,  Fayard,  1988,  1,105  pages. 


sic  Marxism — proletarian  revolutionary  internationalism 
— which  he  knew  to  be  counterposed  to  the  mainstreams  of 
the  contemporary  workers  movement,  Stalinism  and  Social 
Democracy.  In  contrast,  Broue  seeks  to  present  a  Trotsky 
palatable  to  intellectuals  who  reject  Leninism  and  the 
entire  communist  world-revolutionary  outlook — he  tailors 
Trotsky  to  fit  the  worldview  of  the  current  Gorbachevite 
intelligentsia  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Broue's  academic  work  was  for  decades  in  the  service  of 
the  ostensibly  Trotskyist  Lambertist  tendency  in  France,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  for  over  40  years.  But  some  months 
after  his  book  appeared  Broue  was  expelled  from  Lambert's 
Parti  Communiste  Intemationaliste  (PCI — formerly  OCI)  for 
giving  a  speech  on  Trotsky  to  a  meeting  sponsored  by  an 
outfit  known  to  have  been  linked  with  Nouvelle  Action 
Royaliste  {Le  Monde,  25-26  June  1989),  which  stands  for 
the  restoration  of  a  "popular"  monarchy  but  which  advocated 
a  vote  for  the  social-democratic  head  of  the  French  popular 
front,  Fran9ois  Mitterrand,  in  the  1981  presidential  elec- 
tions. The  Lambertists'  crass  support  to  the  same  Mitterrand 
popular  front  goes  back  to  the  early  '70s;  the  PCI's  inter- 
nationally notorious  reputation  for  gangsterism  and  its 
increasingly  systematic  Stalinophobia  predate  by  decades 
the  split  with  Broue.  "Historic  truth"  is  not  served  by 
Broue's  failure  to  mention  his  organizational  affiliation  as 
anything  more  than  a  historical  question  (he  writes  that  he 
joined  the  French  section  of  the  Fourth  International  in 
1944);  in  fact  the  political  program  of  the  Lambert  group 
weighs  heavily  on  this  biography  of  Trotsky. 
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In  the  preface  Broue  states  that  although  Deutscher's 
trilogy  contributed  to  breaking  the  conspiracy  of  silence, 
"today  it  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  real  obstacle  to  know- 
ing Trotsky,  all  the  more  so  as  it  is  presented  as  the  work 
of  a  'Trotskyist'  or  a  'sympathizer'  [translation  throughout 
by  Spartacist]."  While  comparisons  with  Deutscher's  work 
are  to  be  expected,  Broue  clearly  has  an  ax  to  grind.  Broue 
even  approvingly  quotes  anti-communist  George  Licht- 
heim's  slanderous  assertion  that  Deutscher's  trilogy  was  a 
"discreetly  veiled  apology  for  Stalin."  (He  also  quotes 
without  comment  Leonard  Schapi'ro,  who  made  a  career 
as  the  Anglo-American  bourgeoisie's  most  favored  anti- 
Bolshevik  historian— see  "Leonard  Schapiro:  Lawyer  for 
Counterrevolution,"  Spartacist  No.  43-44,  Summer  1989.) 

Dismissing  Deutscher,  Broue  writes  in  his  preface:  "But 
Deutscher  is  not  a  historian....  In  addition,  he  is  not  settling 
personal  accounts  with  Trotsky,  but  in  fact  political 
accounts...."  It  is  certainly  true  that  Deutscher's  objectivist 
view  of  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  Stalinism  colors  his 
work,  and  his  opposition  to  the  formation  of  the  Fourth 
International  is  evident  in  his  treatment  of  that  question  in 
The  Prophet  Outcast.  But  Deutscher  was  honest  about  it, 
openly  presenting  the  positions  he  believed  in  when  he 
differed  with  Trotsky.  In  Broue 's  thoroughly  self-serving 
settling  of  political  accounts,  he  tends  to  set  Deutscher  up 
as  a  straw  man,  "defending"  Trotsky  against  Deutscher  to 
the  point  of  obscuring  or  deforming  many  of  Trotsky's  and 
Deutscher's  views.  . 

From  our  own  standpoint,  one  general  point  may  be  made 
on  the  work  of  the  two  authors.  In  the  preface  to  The  Proph- 
et Unarmed,  Deutscher  said:  "Carlyle  once  wrote  that  as 
Cromwell's  biographer  he  had  to  drag  out  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector from  under  a  mountain  of  dead  dogs,  a  huge  load  of 
calumny  and  oblivion.  My  job,  as  Trotsky's  biographer,  has 
been  somewhat  similar...."  In  the  post-WW  II  context 
Deutscher  was  almost  unique  in  his  intellectual  courage. 
Most  of  the  Western  intelligentsia  was  supping  at  the  Cold 
War  table,  while  a  minority  served  as  apologists  for  Stalin- 
ism. Deutscher  was  neither.  Despite  our  important  differ- 
ences with  Deutscher,  we  are  inclined  to  be  in  solidarity 
with  his  attempt  to  go  against  the  stream,  and  are  not  at  all 
so  inclined  with  regard  to  Broue 's  attempt  to  swim  with  the 
stream  of  perestroika. 

For  the  reader  relatively  new  to  Trotsky,  Broue  does 
provide  a  detailed  and  coherent  account  of  his  life,  covered 
in  five  sections  of  roughly  equal  length:  The  Ascent  (to 
1917),  Power  (1917-1923),  In  Opposition  in  the  USSR 
(1924-1928),  In  Opposition  in  Exile  (1929-1933),  and  The 
Fourth  International  (1933-1940).  Broue  synthesizes  previ- 
ous research  into  a  thousand  pages  of  small  print,  and  even 
those  familiar  with  Trotsky  will  find  innumerable  minor 
details  that  illuminate  Trotsky's  political  existence.  Using 
the  book  as  a  reference  work  is  aided  by  a  20-page  chronol- 
ogy of  Trotsky's  life  and  50  pages  of  thumbnail  biographies 
and  index  of  persons  mentioned,  which  includes  virtually 
everyone  who  ever  had  any  contact  with  Trotsky  or  the 
Fourth  International,  although  a  subject  index  is  unfortu- 
nately lacking  (a  habitual  and  infuriating  failure  of  most 
French  academic  publications,  but  one  to  which  Broue  has 
not  entirely  succumbed  in  editing  the  French  edition  of 
Trotsky's  writings). 

Broue  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  work 
in  the  famous  "closed  section"  of  the  Harvard  Trotsky 
archives,  which  were  opened,  as  Trotsky  wished,  in  1980. 


He  says  that  he  was  "the  first  researcher... without  a passe- 
droit  [a  favor  granted  against  the  rules]"  to  enter  them  with 
his  team.  But  what  Broue  does  not  say — or  rather  covers  up 
with  his  passe-droit — is  that  Isaac  Deutscher,  although  he 
worked  alone,  also  had  access  to  the  closed  archives  while 
working  on  the  final  volume  of  his  trilogy  in  1959,  by 
permission  of  Natalia  Sedova,  Trotsky's  widow.  Broue 's 
shabby  little  manipulation  is  characteristic  of  the  petty- 
mindedness  prevalent  among  academics. 

In  some  domains  Broue 's  Trotsky  goes  into  more  detail 
than  Deutscher  did,  and  he  corrects  certain  minor  factual 
details  in  Deutscher's  trilogy.  But  in  the  end  his  biography 
represents  only  a  quantitative  extension  of  our  knowledge. 
There  is  no  equivalent,  for  example,  to  the  indispensable 
work  E.H.  Carr  performed  in  going  through  the  Leningrad 
Pravda  to  arrive  at  a  definitive  assessment  of  Zinoviev's 
1925  opposition. 

Broue  takes  advantage  of  the  recent  interest  in  Trotskyism 
and  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  address  criticisms  of 
Trotsky  made  by  liberal  historians  such  as  R.V.  Daniels  and 
Baruch  Knei-Paz,  as  well  as  more  general  anti-communist 
slanders  about  Trotsky's  role  as  creator  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Red  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  Equally  impor- 
tant, he  repeatedly  addresses  traditional  Soviet  "historiogra- 
phy" and  misrepresentation  of  Trotsky.  "This  book  is,  of 
course,  addressed  to  the  French  public,  but  I  won't  hide  the 
fact  that  it  is  also  addressed  to  Soviet  historians:  may  it 
assist  them  by  serving  as  a  reference,  foil  or  element  of 
comparison,  but  may  it  assist  them  in  the  work  of  reappro- 
priation  whose  success  is  essential  for  all  of  us!  May  it  exist 
for  historic  truth!" 

Broue's  Trotsky  and  Glasnost 

Glasnost  has  propelled  Broue  onto  the  international  arena 
in  the  role  of  semi-official  "interpreter"  of  Trotsky  and  one 
of  the  intermediaries  between  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  and 
self-styled  "Trotskyists"  abroad.  Broue's  widely  publicized 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  1988  under  the 
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Trotsky  in  Siberia. 
Inset:  Trotsky's  Report  of 
the  Siberian  Delegation 
(1903  Russian  edition). 


auspices  of  the  France-USSR  Friendship  Society  would  have 
been  unheard  of  only  a  few  years  before.  However,  trying 
to  find  out  what  Broue  really  thinks  of  Trotsky  and  Trot- 
sky's politics  among  the  welter  of  innuendos,  omissions  and 
tendentious  interpretations  in  his  book  is  a  bit  like  trying  to 
discover  the  "real"  line  in  a  motion  voted  by  the  French 
Communist  Party:  "on  the  one  hand"  you  have  lots  of  refer- 
ences to  the  class  struggle,  but  "on  the  other  hand"  the 
bottom  line  is  support  to  the  popular  front.  Through  little 
touches,  through  omissions  and  distortions,  Broue 's  other- 
wise scholarly  biography  tries  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the 
intransigent  revolutionary  Leon  Trotsky  that  will  be  more 
"acceptable"  to  petty-bourgeois  and  social-democratic  opin- 
ion, and  it  does  so  on  such  burning  questions  as  that  of  the 
party,  Kronstadt,  Georgia,  etc.  It  is  also  a  vehicle  for  argu- 
ing that  today's  "Trotskyists"  should  be  accepted  by  the  pro- 
Bukharin  perestroika  intelligentsia  in  a  latter-day  version  of 
a  "left"-right  bloc  against  "Stalinism." 

A  Trotsky  palatable  to  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  social  dem- 
ocrats and  pro-capitalist  Eastern  European  "anti-Stalinists"? 
Broue  is  confident  that  his  book  will  do  the  trick.  He  begins 
his  biographical  account:  "I  believe  [the  readers]  will  dis- 
cover a  man  who  is  very  different  from  the  idea  they  had 
had  of  him,  and  even  more  different  from  the  image  they 
had  been  given  of  him.  I  am  convinced  that,  with  me,  they 
will  like  this  Trotsky."  Broue  presents  a  "Trotsky"  whose 
struggle  for  the  Fourth  International  is  stripped  of  its  urgen- 
cy, whose  opposition  to  the  popular  front  is  denatured, 
whose  theory  of  permanent  revolution  is  practically  dis- 
appeared, whose  uncompromising  attack  on  the  nationalist 
dogma  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  is  buried,  and  who  is, 
moreover,  "likable"!  Broue  wants  us  to  "like"  Trotsky,  but 
that  was  not  the  point  of  Trotsky's  life.  By  most  accounts 
Trotsky  was  not  a  particularly  warm  or  personable  individ- 
ual; he  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  profound  revolution- 
ary politicians  of  this  epoch  and  uniquely  embodied  and 
fought  for  the  continuity  of  the  program  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

We  certainly  hope  that  Broue 's  Trotsky  will  soon  be 
translated  into  other  languages.  But  Broue  intends  his  book 
as  a  political  intervention  into  the  struggles  now  taking 
shape  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe,  which  will  deter- 
mine not  only  the  near-term  future  of  this  region  but  possi- 
bly the  fate  of  mankind.  In  this  regard  it  must  be  said  that 
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Broue's  Trotsky  calls  to  mind  the  opening  lines  of  Lenin's 

State  and  Revolution: 

"What  is  now  happening  to  Marx's  theory  has,  in  the  course 
of  history,  happened  repeatedly  to  the  theories  of  revolution- 
ary thinkers  and  leaders  of  oppressed  classes  fighting  for 
emancipation.  During  the  lifetime  of  great  revolutionaries, 
the  oppressing  classes  constantly  hounded  them,  received 
their  theories  with  the  most  savage  malice,  the  most  furious 
hatred  and  the  most  unscrupulous  campaigns  of  lies  and 
slander.  After  their  death,  attempts  are  made  to  convert  them 
into  harmless  icons,  to  canonize  them,  so  to  say,  and  to 
hallow  their  names  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  'consolation' 
of  the  oppressed  classes  and  with  the  object  of  duping  the 
latter,  while  at  the  same  time  robbing  the  revolutionary 
theory  of  its  substance,  blunting  its  revolutionary  edge  and 
vulgarizing  it." 

Trotsky  as  "Freelancer" 

Broue's  treatment  of  Trotsky's  political  activity  between 
the  decisive  1903  Bolshevik-Menshevik  split  and  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  is  at  the  core  of  his  interpretation,  because 
it  is  here  that  he  deals  with  the  debates  within  the  Russian 
Social  Democracy  over  the  nature,  form  and  structure  a 
revolutionary  party  must  have  if  it  is  to  take  state  power, 
as  well  as  with  the  role  of  political  and  programmatic  debate 
in  forging  such  a  party.  After  the  1903  split  between  the 
Bolsheviks  and  Mensheviks,  Trotsky  became  "a  sort  of  free- 
lancer in  the  party." 

Broue  praises  Trotsky  for  this,  seeing  in  it  the  cause  for 
Trotsky's  leading  role  in  the  1905  Revolution  as  chairman 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Soviet  and  his  brilliant  propagandistic 
use  of  his  trial  following  the  1905  defeat: 

"In  fact,  effectively  freed  from  any  factional  obligations,  at 
a  good  distance  from  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  two  main  factions,  satisfied  in  this  respect  with 
his  'unitary'  position  whose  victory  seemed  to  him  assured 
in  the  future,  Trotsky  had  his  hands  completely  free  to 
devote  his  attention  and  activity  to  the  events  that  were 
unfolding  in  Russia...." 
—  Broue,  p.  97 

To  read  this,  one  would  conclude  that  Lenin's  factional 
struggle  against  Menshevism  was  irrelevant — if  not  outright 
counterposed — to  intervening  in  and  leading  the  revolution- 
ary struggle.  Indeed,  Broue  views  Trotsky's  role  as  the 
leading  "conciliator"  between  the  Bolsheviks  and  Menshe- 
viks as  exemplary. 

Earlier,  as  Broue  notes,  "Trotsky,  partisan  of  centralization 
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Lenin  playing  chess  with  IMaxIm  Gorl(y,  Capri  1908.  In 
European  exile,  Lenin  forged  the  Bolshevik  Party 
capable  of  leading  Russian  Revolution. 

and  of  the  authority  of  the  Central  Committee  ever  since 
he  had  been  deported  to  Siberia,  was  seen  in  the  emigre 
circles  as  Lenin's  'hatchet  man'."  At  the  1903  Congress 
Trotsky  began  a  programmatic  struggle  against  Lenin  on 
the  question  of  the  party.  For  example,  Trotsky  opposed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  party  congress:  "The  Congress  is  a 
register,  a  controller,  but  not  a  creator""  {Report  of  the  Siberi- 
an Delegation,  1903).  Although  the  programmatic  implica- 
tions were  far  from  clear  at  the  time,  the  1903  split  was  a 
fundamental  split  on  the  party  question.  Trotsky's  federalist 
position  on  this  question  was  also  reflected  in  Report  of  the 
Siberian  Delegation  with  his  rejection  of  the  Bolshevik 
definition  of  a  party  member  that  required  "personal  par- 
ticipation in  one  of  the  Party  bodies."  In  practical  terms 
Trotsky  was  in  favor  of  the  Menshevik  definition  of  a  party 
member  as  one  who  gave  "personal  assistance"  to  the  party 
— he  wished  to  allow  all  the  broad  "workers  organizations," 
which  existed  alongside  the  party  committees  in  many  major 
Russian  cities,  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  party  regardless 
of  their  adherence  to  the  statutes  or  decisions  of  party 
congresses. 

At  the  same  time  that  Broue  enthuses  over  Trotsky's  in- 
dependence, he  mentions  in  passing  that  Trotsky  was  wrong 
on  the  party  question  during  this  entire  period.  But  what  he 
says  pales  in  comparison  with  Trotsky's  own  judgment: 

"The  deep  differences  that  divided  me  from  Bolshevism  for 
a  whole  number  of  years  and  in  many  cases  placed  me  in 
sharp  and  hostile  opposition  to  Bolshevism,  were  expressed 
most  graphically  in  relation  to  the  Menshevik  faction.  I 
began  with  the  radically  wrong  perspective  that  the  course 
of  the  revolution  and  the  pressure  of  the  proletarian  masses 
would  ultimately  force  both  factions  to  follow  the  same 
road.  Therefore  I  considered  a  split  to  be  an  unnecessary 
disruption  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  But  because  the  active 
role  in  the  split  lay  with  the  Bolsheviks — since  it  was  only 
by  ruthless  demarcation,  not  only  ideological  but  organiza- 
tional as  well,  that  it  was  possible,  in  Lenin's  opinion,  to 
assure  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  proletarian  party 
(and  the  entire  subsequent  history  has  fully  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  those  policies) — my  'conciliationism'  led  me 
at  many  sharp  turns  in  the  road  into  hostile  clashes  with 
Bolshevism." 

— Trotsky,  "Our  Differences"  (November  1924) 


The  traditional  "center"  and  right  wing  of  the  Social 
Democracy  were  only  too  happy  to  use  Trotsky's  name  and 
journalistic  brilliance  as  a  left  cover  for  their  own  positions 
and  as  a  weapon  against  Lenin.  Thus  Broue  reports  that 
"Trotsky  was  on  good  terms  with  Kautsky  and  the  'center' 
of  the  German  Social  Democracy  until  at  least  1912.... 
It  was  Kautsky  during  this  period  who,  to  Lenin's  great 
anger,  opened  the  pages  of  Die  Neue  Zeit  and  Vorwdrts  to 
Trotsky."  Broue  also  details  Trotsky's  warm  relations  with 
the  Austro-Marxists  of  Vienna,  noting  that  he  rapidly  be- 
came "the  uncontested  head  of  the  Social  Democratic  col- 
ony in  Vienna"  from  1909  to  1912.  He  passes  rapidly  over 
the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  Rosa  Luxemburg  viewed 
Trotsky  with  "systematic  suspicion"  and  as  a  "dubious 
individual,"  no  doubt  due  to  his  ties  to  her  right-wing  oppo- 
nents in  the  German  Social  Democracy.  ~ 
Broue 's  attitude  toward  Trotsky  during  these  years  is 
exemplified  by  his  treatment  of  the  infamous  August  bloc. 
The  Vienna  Pravda  edited  by  Trotsky  attempted  to  "con- 
ciliate" the  Bolshevik  and  Menshevik  factions — Broue 
approvingly  quotes  the  professional  anti-communist  Leonard 
Schapiro's  praise  of  the  Vienna  Pravda  for  not  being  as 
polemical  as  the  Bolshevik  press.  A  1910  agreement  be- 
tween the  factions  provided  for  Bolshevik  financial  support 
to  the  Vienna  Pravda,  with  Kamenev  (who  was  close  to 
Lenin  and  was  Trotsky's  brother-in-law)  responsible  for 
administering  the  Bolshevik  funds.  The  agreement  stipulated 
that  the  Mensheviks  would  get  rid  of  their  right  wing,  and 
the  Bolsheviks  of  their  left  wing.  While  the  Bolsheviks 
respected  the  agreement,  the  Mensheviks  did  not,  and  in  the 
subsequent  polemics,  Trotsky  sided  with  the  Mensheviks  and 
got  rid  of  Kamenev.  Trotsky's  articles,  aimed  at  militants 
inside  Russia  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  the 
dispute,  denounced  the  Bolsheviks  as  a  "conspiracy  of  the 
emigre  clique."  Kautsky  solicited  and  published  several 
articles  by  Trotsky  attacking  the  Bolsheviks,  which  pro- 
voked angry  rejoinders  not  just  from  Lenin,  but  also  from 
Plekhanov  and  Rosa  Luxemburg.  When  the  Bolshevik 
Prague  Congress  in  1912  proclaimed  that  it  represented  the 
party  as  a  whole,  Trotsky  organized  a  "unity"  counter- 
conference  in  Vienna  in  August. 

"In  Trotsky's  mind  [the  conference]  was  to  have  been  the 
general  unification,  the  reunification  of  the  party.  In  fact, 
the  Bolsheviks'  rejection  of  it  reduced  the  participants  to  a 
bloc  against  them,  which  they  baptized  the  'August  bloc' 
The  Polish  Social  Democrats  and  Plekhanov  also  chose  not 
to  appear....  In  fact,  Trotsky's  return  to  the  factional  arena 
proved  particularly  unfortunate.  Independent  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  even  of  his  precautions,  the  positions  he  took  after 
the  Prague  conference  and  his  role  in  forming  the  August 
bloc  made  him  appear,  despite  himself,  as  the  soul  of  a 
general  coalition  against  the  Bolsheviks  and  an  indirect 
supporter  of  the  'liquidators'." 
—Broue,  pp.  139-140 

Every  qualifier  in  Broue's  description  of  Trotsky's  role 
in  the  August  bloc  is  wrong  or  misleading.  As  is  clear  from 
Trotsky's  denunciation  of  the  Bolsheviks  as  an  "emigre 
clique,"  he  was  well  aware  that  what  Broue  so  delicately 
terms  "general  unification"  was  a  polemical  cudgel  with 
which  to  attack  Lenin.  Trotsky  did  not  just  "appear"  to  be 
the  soul  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  coalition,  he  was  in  fact  that 
soul  in  that  he  was  the  most  left-wing,  most  respected  force 
outside  the  Bolsheviks.  Trotsky's  actions  were  not  miscon- 
strued "despite  himself,"  but  were  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  role  he  played  vis-a-vis  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  entire 
period  from  1903  to  at  least  1915. 
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The  outbreak  of  WW  I  and  the  betrayal  by  the  parties  of 
the  Second  International,  most  of  whose  leaders  supported 
their  "own"  governments  in  the  bloody  interimperialist  war, 
shifted  the  grounds  of  dispute,  within  the  world  socialist 
movement,  forcing  realignments  and  regroupments.  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  both  fought  against  the  imperialist  war,  and 
both  attended  the  gathering  of  antiwar  socialists  held  in 
Zimmerwald,  Switzerland  in  September  1915.  Broue  argues 
that  after  Zimmerwald,  despite  "real  disagreements"  between 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  there  was  "a  reasonable  prospect  for  a 
gradual  rapprochement  between  the  two  men  who  in  reality 
were  divided  only  [sic!]  by  the  1903  split,  which  had  long 
since  been  outdated."  What  Broue  slides  over  is  the  fact  that 
Lenin  never  repudiated  the  1903  split — instead  he  general- 
ized from  it  to  a  fully-formed  theoretical  position  on  the 
necessity  for  revolutionary  cadres  to  organize  a  vanguard 
party,  separate  from  reformist  and  centrist  tendencies. 
Trotsky  was  ultimately  won  to  Lenin's  side  on  this  question 
in  1917. 

There  is  something  anachronistic  and  evocative  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  French  political  traditions  in  Broue 's  re- 
peated presentation  of  Trotsky  as  a  simple  "star,"  "free- 
lancer," too  busy  being  "a  leader  of  men"  and  giving  bril- 
liant speeches  before  and  after  the  Revolution  to  have  been 
a  "party  man"  or  to  have  had  the  time  to  "familiarize  him- 
self with  [the]  faction  fights  in  the  corridors."  Trotsky  was 
a  factionalist  before  1917— on  the  wrong  side.  But  his 
program  of  conciliationism  could  never  have  built  the  sort 
of  hard  faction  that  could  win  leadership  in  the  party,  nor 
the  kind  of  party  that  could  take  state  power. 

In  his  admiration  for  Trotsky  the  left-Menshevik,  Broue 
also  never  considers  the  potential  authority  that  Trotsky 
would  have  gained  and  retained  among  stalwart  Bolsheviks 
had  he  come  over  to  Lenin's  side  as  a  hard  party  man  in 
1903 — an  authority  that  would  have  served  him  well  in  the 
subsequent  period  when  he  fought  to  carry  forward  the 
authentic  Bolshevik  program  against  Stalin's  usurpers. 

The  fact  is  that  Broue — whose  years  as  a  Lambertist 
witnessed  the  consummation  of  numerous  rotten  blocs  on 
the  national  and  international  arenas — agrees  with  Trotsky's 
conciliationism  before  1917,  and  much  prefers  Trotsky  the 
anti-Leninist  to  Trotsky  the  Bolshevik.  Dealing  with  the  pre- 
1917  Trotsky  Broue  subtly  puts  Lenin  under  the  gun,  surely 


an  interpretation  that  will  not  pass  unappreciated  by  the 
unfortunately  pervasively  anti-Leninist  contemporary  Soviet 
intelligentsia. 

Kronstadt  and  Georgia 

Broue  adds  little  to  what  is  already  known  of  Trotsky's 
activity  during  the  period  from  1917  through  1923.  But  he 
does  stress  the  elements  of  dispute  between  Trotsky  and 
some  of  the  "Old  Bolsheviks"  on  issues  ranging  from  mili- 
tary tactics  during  the  Civil  War  to  Trotsky's  insistence  on 
the  need  for  central  planning  to  rebuild  the  war-ravaged 
economy.  These  disputes  are  useful  background  for  under- 
standing the  factional  battles  and  line-ups  of  the  late  1920s. 

More  tendentious  is  his  chapter  on  Kronstadt  and  the 
Sovietization  of  Georgia  in  1921.  Artificially  lumping  to- 
gether these  two  events  in  a  separate  chapter  entitled  "The 
Crisis  of  the  Revolution,"  Broue  subtly  attempts  to  imply 
that  what  really  got  Trotsky  worried  about  the  degeneration 
of  the  Revolution  were  these  two  Menshevik  touchstones. 
Making  liberal  use  of  the  definitive  book  by  Paul  Avrich  on 
the  mutiny  of  the  Kronstadt  sailors,  he  still  downplays  the 
existence  of  a  plot  between  the  insurgents  and  the  external 
counterrevolution,  which  is  documented  in  Avrich's  book 
despite  the  author's  anti-Bolshevik  stand. 

Broue  also  denatures  the  attitude  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  on 
the  question  of  the  Sovietization  of  previously  Menshevik- 
led  Georgia  in  1921,  which  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
internal  uprising  led  by  the  Georgian  Communists  actively 
supported  by  an  intervention  of  the  Red  Army.  The  inde- 
pendent states  in  the  Caucasus  during  the  Civil  War  sought 
and  found  the  direct  military  protection  of  the  imperialists 
— first  the  Germans  and  then  the  British — posing  a  direct 
threat  to  the  Revolution. 

Lenin  was  very  preoccupied  with  the  correct  timing  of  the 
Soviet  intervention.  He  insisted  on  bending  over  backward 
to  make  all  possible  concessions  to  the  Georgian  nationalist 
intellectuals  and  small  traders  to  secure  their  support  for 
a  socialist  Soviet  Republic  in  Georgia;  he  was  also  rightly 
concerned  that  leading  Bolsheviks  on  the  spot  (e.g.,  Ordjoni- 
kidze  and  Stalin)  did  not  sufficiently  share  these  concerns. 
But  Broue  implies  that  Lenin  was  "reticent"  on  the  principle 
of  military  support  to  the  Georgian  insurrection  by  the  Red 
Army.  Moreover,  Broue  claims  that  the  invasion  of  Georgia 
was  the  first  time  Soviet  Russia  intervened  outside  its  "rec- 
ognized borders."  (Recognized  by  whoml  The  Civil  War  was 
at  this  time  just  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  whole  of  the 
Caucasus  had  previously  been  part  of  the  tsarist  empire.) 
Soviet  military  interventions  had  already  taken  Azerbaijan 
(April  1920)  and  Armenia  (December  1920). 

Taking  the  Caucasus  back  was  not  controversial  in  the 
Bolshevik  Party.  Not  only  was  the  military  threat  real,  but 
the  region  had  provided  prerevolutionary  Russia  with  two- 
thirds  of  its  oil,  three-fourths  of  its  manganese,  one-fourth 
of  its  copper  and  much  of  its  lead.  On  8  April  1920  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  party  set  up  a  special 
Caucasus  Bureau  to  direct  the  military  and  political  offen- 
sive in  the  area.  Ordjonikidze  was  in  charge  of  it.  After 
taking  Baku,  Ordjonikidze  had  proposed  an  invasion  of 
Georgia  in  May  1920,  but  the  CC  opposed  this  because 
Poland  had  just  invaded  the  Ukraine.  Indeed,  at  that  time 
Soviet  troops  had  already  taken  much  of  Armenia — but  they 
had  to  withdraw  to  fight  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Armenian 
Dashnak  nationalist  forces  gained  the  upper  hand  again. 

Far  from  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  crisis,  exemplified 
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Red  Army  marches  into  Tbilisi,  1 921 .  Red  Army  intervention  spiked  imperialist  threat  to  Revolution  and  defended 
Georgian  Bolsheviks  against  repression  under  Menshevik  government. 


by  Kronstadt,  that  led  to  both  the  New  Economic  Policy 
(NEP)  and  the  banning  of  factions,  the  Georgia  military 
intervention  was  a  mop-up  operation  representing  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  "bitter  taste"  that  Broue  claims  this 
operation  left  in  Trotsky's  mouth  exists  only  in  Broue's. 
Broue  claims  that  Trotsky  defended  the  intervention  in 
Georgia  only  out  of  party  "solidarity."  He  censors  Trotsky 
and  does  not  even  quote  from  the  pamphlet  in  which  Trotsky 
makes  a  principled  refutation  of  the  venomous  arguments 
of  the  social  democrats  of  that  time: 

"In  any  case,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  turning  the  zig-zags 
of  historical  development  into  traps,  for,  while  actually 
recognizing  the  right  of  national  self-determination,  we  take 
care  to  explain  to  the  masses  its  limited  historic  significance, 
and  we  never  put  it  above  the  interests  of  the  proletarian 
revolution." 

—Trotsky,  Between  Red  and  White  (1922) 

Furthermore,  Trotsky  wrote  in  1940,  when  he  was  no  longer 
bound  by  the  party  "solidarity"  of  20  years  earlier,  that 
Georgia  had  "constituted  an  open  gateway  for  imperialist 
assault  in  the  Caucasus....  Forcible  sovietization  was  justi- 
fied: the  safeguarding  of  the  socialist  revolution  comes 
before  formal  democratic  principles"  ("Balance  Sheet  of  the 
Finnish  Events").  In  Broue's  treatment  of  Georgia  we  learn 
more  about  his  own  social-democratic  criteria  for  opposing 
the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  in  1979  than  we  do 
about  the  Bolshevik  Party's  policy  on  the  national  question 
or  Trotsky's  analysis  of  the  degeneration  of  the  revolution. 

In  addition,  the  decision  to  occupy  Georgia  was  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  weighing  the  defense  of  Soviet  Russia 
against  the  right  of  national  self-determination.  It  also 
involved  weighing  the  defense  of  the  revolutionary  vanguard 
in  Georgia  against  the  right  of  national  self-determination. 
Broue  briefly  notes  in  passing  the  anti-Communist  repres- 
sion by  the  Menshevik  government.  In  fact,  the  Bolshevik 
government  had  attempted  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 


Tiflis  Mensheviks.  In  May  1920  the  Soviet  government 
signed  a  treaty  recognizing  the  independence  of  Georgia.  In 
turn,  the  Mensheviks'  regime  pledged  "to  recognize  the  right 
of  free  existence  and  activity  of  the  Communist  Party... and 
in  particular  its  right  to  free  meetings  and  publications" 
(quoted  in  Firuz  Kazemzadeh,  The  Struggle  for  Transcaucasia 
(1917-1921)).  When  this  treaty  was  signed,  over  900  Geor- 
gian Bolsheviks  were  languishing  in  the  Mensheviks'  prisons. 

The  Tiflis  Mensheviks  flagrantly  violated  their  pledge  to 
grant  basic  democratic  rights  to  the  Communists.  In  fact,  the 
effect  of  the  repression  was  worse  since  many  Bolsheviks 
attempted  to  utilize  the  promised  legalization.  Kazemzadeh, 
who  is  by  no  means  sympathetic  to  the  Bolsheviks,  writes: 
"In  spite  of  Russian  supervision  and  support,  the  legalized 
Communist  Party  of  Georgia  did  not  thrive.  It  can  even  be 
said  that  legalization  hurt  its  activities,  for  many  persons 
were  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security,  admitted  their  party 
membership  and  were  duly  noted  on  black  lists  by  the  Geor- 
gian police.  At  the  first  indication  of  subversive  activity  the 
Georgian  Government  resumed  the  persecution  of  Commu- 
nists, jailing  some  and  exiling  others.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  over  two  thousand  Bolsheviks  were  exiled  between  May 
and  November,  1920." 

—  Kazemzadeh,  The  Struggle  for  Transcaucasia 
(1917-1921) 

Had  the  Soviet  government  not  intervened  militarily,  it 
would  have  meant  acquiescing  to  the  political  destruction 
of  the  Georgian  Communists.  The  strongest  advocates  of 
utilizing  the  Red  Army  to  overthrow  the  Tiflis  Menshevik 
regime  were  the  Georgian  Bolsheviks,  who  felt  betrayed  by 
the  May  1920  treaty  and  especially  its  aftermath.  Stalin, 
Ordjonikidze  and  Kirov  were  under  pressure  from  their 
Georgian  comrades.  The  later  conflict  of  the  Tiflis  Bolshevik 
leadership  with  Stalin/Ordjonikidze  should  not  obscure  their 
ardent  support  for  Sovietization  in  1921. 

Military  "export  of  the  revolution"  has  been  excoriated 
by  current  Soviet  writers  ever  since  Gorbachev  proposed  to 
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pull  out  of  Afghanistan  in  a  vain  attempt  to  appease  the 
imperialists.  In  fact  "export  of  the  revolution"  is  simply  a 
special  case  of  pursuing  revolution  by  all  means.  Trotsky 
explains: 

"A  workers'  state,  in  recognizing  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  thereby  recognizes  that  revolutionary  coercion 
is  not  an  all-powerful  historical  factor.  Soviet  Russia  does 
not  by  any  means  intend  to  make  its  military  power  take  the 
place  of  the  revolutionary  efforts  of  the  proletariats  of  other 
countries.  The  conquest  of  proletarian  power  must  be  an 
outcome  of  proletarian  political  experience.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  revolutionary  efforts  of  the  workers  of  Geor- 
gia or  any  other  country,  must  not  receive  any  military 
support  from  outside.  It  is  only  essential  that  this  support 
should  come  at  a  moment  when  the  need  for  it  has  been 
created  by  the  political  development  of  the  workers,  and 
recognized  by  the  class-conscious  revolutionary  vanguard, 
who  have  won  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  workers. 
There  are  questions  of  revolutionary  strategy,  and  not  a 
formal  democratic  ritual." 

—Trotsky,  Between  Red  and  White  (1922) 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  revolution  was  directly  linked  to 
the  fortunes  of  war.  In  his  defense  of  the  Soviet  intervention 
in  Georgia,  Trotsky  pointed  out  that  "the  'democracies'  of 
Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  even  of  Poland,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  critical  moment  of  their 
creation,  foreign  military  forces  were  supporting  the  bour- 
geoisie and  oppressing  the  proletariat."  We  would  add  that 
if  the  October  Revolution  did  not  spread  to  these  countries, 
it  was  also  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  Red  Army,  which 
could  not  be  on  all  fronts  at  the  same  time  and  several  times 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  a  secured  position  in  order 
to  concentrate  its  forces  elsewhere. 

All  this  is  of  little  import  to  Broue,  who  in  his  eagerness 
to  present  a  "likable"  Trotsky  also  claims,  for  example,  that 
Trotsky's  opposition  to  Lenin  over  the  Red  Army's  march 
on  Warsaw  in  1921  was  because  "[Trotsky]  didn't  believe 
in  'jack-booted  missionaries'  nor  in  exporting  the  revolution 
on  the  point  of  bayonets."  There  were  differences  in  the 
Bolshevik  Party  on  the  Polish  campaign,  but  they  were 
differences  of  evaluation  concerning  the  maturity  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  Polish  proletariat,  which  Lenin  had 
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War  Commissar  Trotsky  and  First  Deputy  SIdyansky 
during  Civil  War  (left).  Stalin,  shown  with  Voroshilov 
(above),  led  "Tsaritsyn"  group  opposing  Trotsky  lead- 
ership during  Civil  War. 

been  convinced  would  rise  up  and  greet  the  Red  Army.  No 
one  thought  of  objecting  in  principle  to  the  military 
campaign.  Moreover,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Germany  and 
the  impact  that  the  Soviet  campaign  in  Poland  could  have 
on  the  crucial  German  proletariat. 

The  Degeneration  of  the  October  Revolution 

For  the  International  Communist  League  there  are  three 
decisive  indications  that,  by  the  time  of  the  13th  Party 
Conference  and  Lenin's  death  several  days  after  its  conclu- 
sion in  January  1924,  the  qualitative  first  step  of  Thermido- 
rian  degeneration  had  occurred:  the  individuals  that  adminis- 
tered the  workers  state  had  changed;  the  means  by  which 
state  power  was  wielded  had  changed;  and  the  program  that 
was  being  put  into  practice  had  changed,  leading  to  Stalin's 
anti-Marxist  "theory"  of  "socialism  in  one  country."  Trotsky 
himself  later  dated  the  decisive  degeneration  of  the  Soviet 
workers  state  to  the  1923-24  period  in  his  1935  essay,  "The 
Workers'  State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism":  "The  Thermi- 
doreans  can  celebrate,  approximately,  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  their  victory." 

The  key  to  the  defeat  of  the  Left  Opposition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  defeat  of  the  German  Revolution  in  October 
1923,  which  reinforced  the  isolation  of  the  backward  and 
impoverished  Soviet  state  and  put  wind  in  the  sails  of  the 
conservative  apparatus.  But  this  neither  explains  nor  justifies 
Trotsky's  failure  to  follow  Lenin's  urgings  and  carry  out 
their  agreement  to  open  a  major  campaign  against  Stalin  at 
the  12th  Party  Congress  in  March  1923,  particularly  since 
Lenin  was  still  alive  and  had  directly  asked  him  to  do  so. 
Even  a  partial  or  temporary  victory  over  the  conservative 
apparatus  might  have  provided  the  respite  needed  for  the 
accretion  of  revolutionary  forces  internationally.  We  ad- 
dressed this  question  in  "Return  to  the  Road  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky!"  {Spartacist  [English  edition]  No.  41-42,  Winter 
1987-88): 

"But  Trotsky  pulled  back  from  the  sharp  struggle  which 
Lenin  urged.  He  was  unable  to  discern  in  advance  where 
Stalin  was  going  (Stalin  probably  didn't  know  either).  And 
-  he  was  in  some  isolation:  while  now  being  the  number  two 
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Trotsky  addresses 
Second  Congress 
of  Communist 
International,  1920. 
Brou6  passes  over 
Trotsky's  central  role 
in  early  International. 


leader  in  the  Soviet  state,  he  had  only  joined  the  Bolsheviks 
after  the  February  Revolution  (despite  then  having  personal- 
ly led  the  October).  He  feared  being  thought  personally  self- 
seeking.  Trotsky  was  constrained  to  be  too  modest  for  too 
long  when  the  necessities  of  maintaining  a  revolutionary 
policy  required  that  he  urgently  push  the  Leninist  policy 
which  he  espoused,  and  therefore  push  himself." 
In  his  recent  article,  "Lenin  and  Trotsky  1922-1923" 
(published  in  English  in  Marxist  Monthly,  1  May  1990), 
Leningrad  professor  V.  L  Startsev  also  argues  that  Trotsky 
was  insufficiently  firm  in  backing  Lenin  against  Stalin. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  already  a  polarization  in  the 
Red  Army  command;  one  grouping  around  the  Commissar 
of  War  Trotsky  and  his  first  deputy  Sklyansky,  and  a  group 
around  Stalin,  Voroshilov  and  Budenny.  The  latter  ^roup 
conducted  an  almost  continuous  attempt,  usually  unsuccess- 
ful, to  apply  a  different  strategy  during  the  war,  their  sabo- 
tage of  the  Polish  campaign  of  1920  being  the  best-known 
example.  Stalin's  grouping  became  known  as  the  "Tsaritsyn 
group";  Broue  notes  that  it  crystallized  as  early  as  1918 
"around  opposition  to  Trotsky."  Broue  documents  how,  in 
the  aftermath  of  Trotsky's  defeat  on  the  trade-union  question 
at  the  10th  Party  Congress  in  1921,  many  of  Trotsky's 
political  collaborators  on  the  Central  Committee  were  re- 
placed by  those  who  were  already  supporters  of  Stalin  or 
Zinoviev  (the  Central  Committee  elections  were  held,  on 
Lenin's  recommendation,  on  the  basis  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation for  each  faction  in  the  discussion). 

There  was  a  long  history  of  Lenin  playing  the  arbiter 
between  the  Stalin  and  Trotsky  groupings.  It  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  1923,  when  he  was  fatally  ill,  that  Lenin,  in 
an  addendum  to  a  letter  to  the  upcoming  Congress  (now 
known  as  Lenin's  Testament),  took  the  decision  to  call  for 
the  elimination  of  Stalin  and  to  make  a  bloc  with  Trotsky. 
The  longstanding  existence  of  defined  groupings  with  sepa- 
rate command  centers  and  conflicting  strategies  makes 
Lenin's  final  bloc  with  Trotsky  all  the  more  significant.  It 
also  underlines  a  major  failing  of  Trotsky's.  He  had  to  know 
that  Stalin  was  his  enemy.  Later  Trotsky's  close  comrade 
and  friend  Adolf  Joffe,  on  the  eve  of  his  suicide  in  1927, 
chastised  Trotsky  for  not  being  as  intransigent  as  Lenin  in 
fighting  for  what  he  knew  was  right.  The  rest  of  Trotsky's 


political  career  showed  that  he  had  fully  drawn  the  lessons 
of  that  failure;  he  underwent  a  personality  change  rarely 
seen  in  fully  formed  human  beings. 

But  in  1923,  when  Lenin  finally  decided  that  Trotsky  was 
better  than  Stalin  and  made  a  bloc  with  him,  Trotsky 
flinched  and  made  a  compromise  with  Kamenev  that  he 
wouldn't  fight  Stalin.  We  could  argue  that  Trotsky's  friend, 
the  commander  of  the  Moscow  military  garrison,  should 
have  come  with  his  soldiers  and  assisted  the  delegates  at  the 
Congress  in  arriving  at  the  correct  decision  advocated  by 
Lenin — for  instance  to  send  Stalin  to  Outer  Mongolia,  to  a 
menial  job.  Trotsky  himself  had  occasion  to  point  out  the 
real  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  situation.  But  in  discussing 
his  refusal  to  bring  his  extensive  support  in  the  Red  Army 
to  bear  in  the  internal  party  struggle  ("How  Did  Stalin 
Defeat  the  Opposition?",  November  1935),  Trotsky,  while 
insisting  that  it  could  have  been  done  without  a  single  drop 
of  blood  being  shed,  did  not  take  on  the  compelling  argu- 
ment in  favor:  it  would  have  bought  time.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  buying  time  would  have  permitted  the  implementation 
of  a  policy  of  rebuilding  the  confidence  and  strength  of  the 
proletariat;  Germany  in  1923  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution 
and  the  Chinese  Revolution  was  to  come  to  a  head  only  two 
years  later.  Five  years  might  have  brought  revolution  in 
several  major  imperialist  centers.  The  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat will  never  be  able  to  win  definitively  until  it  domi- 
nates a  rationally  planned  world  market,  and  that  means 
world  revolution. 

Yet,  strikingly,  Broue  has  no  significant  discussion  of 
Trotsky's  considerable  role  in  the  early  Communist  Inter- 
national (apart  from  Germany  where  he  fought  to  oppose 
the  conservative  impulses  of  the  German  leadership  on  the 
eve  of  the  1923  revolutionary  upsurge).  This  omission  is  all 
the  more  glaring  for  an  author  who  claims  to  address  the 
"French  public,"  since  Trotsky  was  the  main  Comintern 
polemicist  vis-a-vis  the  French  party. 

As  Alec  Nove  has  noted  in  his  hostile,  pro-Bukharin 
review  of  Broue 's  book  {Times  Literary  Supplement,  10 
March  1989),  there  is  no  significant  discussion  of  "socialism 
in  one  country"  either.  This  is  an  incomprehensible  omission 
in  any  biography  of  Trotsky,  all  the  more  so  when  the 
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biographer  is  an  avowed  Trotskyist.  It  does,  however,  be- 
come explicable  if  one  takes  into  account  Broue's  appeal 
to  Soviet  historiographers:  in  trying  to  find  common  ground 
with  the  current  Gorbachevite  view  of  Trotsky,  Broue  must 
necessarily  play  down  this  central  focus  of  Trotsky's  attack 
on  Stalinism.  While  contemporary  Soviet  writers  are  quite 
willing  to  give  Trotsky  some  small  credit  as  a  leader  of  the 
Revolution  and  opponent  of  Stalin,  they  are  unanimous  in 
their  contempt  for  the  revolutionary  internationalism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  for  whom  overcoming  the  isolation  of 
the  USSR  through  proletarian  revolutions  in  the  major 
capitalist  countries,  first  and  foremost  Germany,  was  the 
ABC  of  a  revolutionary  perspective.  Only  under  Stalin  did 
the  parties  of  the  Communist  International  become  trans- 
formed, first  essentially  into  simple  border  guards  for 
"socialism  in  one  country"  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  then 
into  outright  social-patriots  in  their  own  countries. 

Once  Again  on  the 
Against  the  Center" 

Addressing  the  central  question  that  no  biographer  can 
avoid — -Trotsky's  hesitations  and  failure  to  fight  Stalin  early 
on — Broue  begins  by  quoting  from  Trotsky's  autobiography: 
"I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  come  forward  on  the  eve  of 
the  twelfth  congress  in  the  spirit  of  a  'bloc  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky'  against  the  Stalin  bureaucracy,  I  should  have  been 
victorious  even  if  Lenin  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  the 
struggle." 

—My  Life  (1929) 

But  Broue  actually  devotes  another,  separate  chapter  to  an 
evaluation  of  Trotsky's  tactics  at  this  time  (mistitled  "In  One 
Country?"),  as  he  devotes  most  of  a  later  chapter,  "Critique 
of  the  Vanquished,"  to  an  evaluation  of  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion's tactics  at  the  end  of  the  1920s.  Curiously,  both  of 
these  chapters  are  structured  around  a  vituperative  critique 
of... Isaac  Deutscher. 

Broue  rightly  rejects  Deutscher 's  interpretation  of  Trot- 
sky's defeat  as  a  "truly  classical  tragedy"  in  which  the 
downfall  of  the  hero/victim  was  perhaps  inevitable.  But  he 
then  attacks  Deutscher  and  other  authors,  "seekers  of  [Trot- 
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sky's]  errors,"  for  "carefully  avoiding  calling  into  question 
the  personal  responsibilities  of  Lenin"  (!)  for  Stalin's  hold 
on  the  party: 

"We  stress  here  Lenin's  long  blindness,  the  protection  he 
accorded  for  so  long  to  the  'marvelous  Georgian'  [Lenin 
said  this  after  Stalin  wrote  the  book  on  the  national  question 
in  1913,  not  in  the  '20s]  and  to  those  whom  he  was  uUi- 
mately  unable  to  politically  crush  in  his  last  struggle,  only 
because  this  attitude  [of  Lenin's]  between  November  1920 
and  October  1922  undoubtedly  weighed  heavily  in  Trotsky's 
hesitations  and  errors." 
—Broue,  p.  389 

Broue  basically  alibis  Trotsky's  vacillations. 

In  "Critique  of  the  Vanquished"  Broue  quotes  Deutscher's 
accurate  statement  that,  after  the  winter  of  1926-27,  "the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Opposition  was  to  be  governed  by  this 
principle:  'With  Stalin  against  Bukharin? — Yes.  With  Bu- 
kharin  against  Stalin? — Never! ' "  Broue  denies  that  this  was 
Trotsky's  position,  and  in  the  process  he  presents  the  three 
major  factions  in  the  Bolshevik  Party  in  apolitical  socio- 
logical terms.  As  for  the  capitalist-restorationist  danger 
represented  by  the  Right  Opposition  (the  political  basis 
for  Deutscher's  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  Left  Opposition's 
strategy),  Broue  argues  that  Trotsky  (and  Deutscher)  over- 
estimated this  danger: 

"It  becomes  rapidly  apparent  to  today's  observer,  researcher 
or  historian,  that  the  Right,  by  taking  certain  spectacular 
positions — Bukharin's  famous  'enrich  yourselves'  or  a  few 
intellectual  bravuras  on  the  part  of  certain  of  his  disciples 
such  as  Slepkov — monopolized  the  attention  of  the  watchful 
Left,  whereas  the  reality  of  power,  and  thus  that  of  conces- 
sions (to  the  kulak  for  example),  was  indisputably  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus  which  struc- 
tured and  supported  the  Center" 
—  Broue,  p.  588 

Broue's  plea  for  a  left-right  bloc  against  Stalin,  where 
"democracy"  is  primary  and  all  other  questions  subordinate, 
illuminates  the  political  biases  which  color  Broue's  portrayal 
of  Trotsky's  struggle  against  Stalin.  Here  Broue  relies  on 
an  80-page  article  by  J.  Caillosse  which  has  now  been 
published  in  Broue's  journal  Cahiers  Leon  Trotsky  (No.  37, 
March  1989).  Caillosse  analyzes  in  minute  detail  the 
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development  of  Trotsky's  analysis  of  the  Russian  Thermidor. 
Caillosse  and  Broue  conclude  that  analogies  with  the  French 
Revolution  so  fascinated  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  that  the 
Left  Opposition  was  blinded  to  the  reality  of  Stalin  and  his 
faction,  and  gave  "a  too  exclusively  political  interpretation" 
to  the  Stalinist  Center.  What  Caillosse  and  Broue  ignore  is 
what  Trotsky  understood  only  too  well:  it  was  Bukharin's 
policies  of  conciliation  toward  the  kulaks  and  "industrializa- 
tion at  a  snail's  pace"  that  posed  the  more  immediate  and 
dangerous  threat  to  the  nascent  workers  state.  Stalin  may 
have  been  a  more  sinister  figure,  but  if  Bukharin's  policies 
had  won  out  it  is  an  open  question  whether  there  would  even 
be  a  Soviet  Union  today.  Today's  perestroika  bureaucrats 
understandably  started  out  by  expressing  their  affinity  for 
Bukharin's  program. 

When  the  possibility  of  a  "left-right"  bloc  against  Stalin 
was  raised  in  the  1920s  and  early  1930s  the  Left  Opposition 
adamantly  opposed  it,  unless  narrowly  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  restoring  inner-party  democracy.  Trotsky  spoke  of 
"negotiation  with  Bukharin  in  the  same  way  that  duelists 
parley  through  their  seconds  over  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  they  will  abide"  (cited  by  Deutscher  in  The 
Prophet  Unarmed).  Trotsky's  opposition  to  a  political  bloc 
with  the  Right  Opposition  was  quite  simply  key  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  revolutionary  program  of  Lenin  and  the  Bol- 
shevik Party:  "democracy"  was  not  a  program  in  itself  but 
rather  the  circumstance  in  which  the  revolutionaries  of  the 
Left  Opposition,  combatting  the  Stalinist  betrayals  and  usur- 
pation of  the  political  power  of  the  working  class,  could 
fight  to  reconquer  the  Communist  Party  for  Lenin's  program. 

For  Caillosse,  by  the  time  Trotsky  had  corrected  his 
analogy  with  the  French  Thermidor  to  locate  the  Russian 
Thermidor  not  in  the  future  as  a  threat  of  capitalist  counter- 
revolution, but  as  a  political  counterrevolution  which  had 
already  taken  place  in  1923-24,  it  was. .."too  late."  However, 
if  Trotsky  later  revised  his  analogy  between  the  degeneration 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  French  Thermidor — in 
order  to  make  it  more  precise — he  never  called  into  question 
the-pplicy  that  he  had  previously  followed.  For  Trotsky,  the 


bureaucracy  was  a  caste  with  a  dual  nature,  parasitically 
resting  on  proletarian  property  forms  but  defending  its  own 
anti-working-class  interests  and  attempting  to  appease  the, 
imperialists.  For  Broue  and  all  the  Stalinophobic  fake- 
Trotskyists,  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  is  supposedly  "counter-' 
revolutionary  from  A  to  Z"  and  thus  without  contradictions, 
so  any  and  all  anti-Stalinist  blocs  are  permissible  and  desir-i 
able.  Broue  is  obliged  to  recognize  that  this  was  not  Trot-; 
sky's  policy,  though  he  clearly  believes  it  should  have  been. 

The  Left  Opposition 

Where  Broue  adds  to  Deutscher 's  account  is  in  the  chap- 
ters which  deal  with  the  Left  Opposition  in  the  Soviet  Union 
from  Trotsky's  exile  to  Alma  Ata  in  January  1928  to  the 
Kirov  assassination  in  December  1934.  These  chapters  detail 
not  only  the  membership  and  geographical  distribution  of 
the  Left  Opposition,  but  indicate  many  of  the  discussions 
and  debates  in  the  extensive  correspondence  which  was 
carried  on  after  Trotsky's  exile,  noting  in  particular  the 
publication  by  the  Old  Bolshevik  Boris  Eltsin  in  Moscow 
of  a  substantial  internal  bulletin  of  the  Left  Opposition  in 
1928-29. 

This  section  of  the  book  bears  witness  to  the  power  of  the 
Left  Opposition's  program  and  runs  counter  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  Trotsky  as  a  visionary  with  an  erroneous  strategy  that 
one  finds  elsewhere  in  this  biography.  As  Broue  shows,  the 
Left  Opposition  was  a  living  political  organization  that 
cannot  be  reduced  to  Trotsky  alone.  While  people  such  as 
Rakovsky,  Preobrazhensky  or  Pyatakov  are  among  the  best 
known,  there  was  an  entire  layer  of  younger  militants, 
recruited  around  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  who  also 
played  important  roles,  as  well  as  significant  numbers  of  Old 
Bolsheviks.  One  of  the  latter  was  Veronica  Kasparova,  who 
joined  the  Bolsheviks  in  1904.  She  had  been  a  political 
commissar  in  the  Red  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  led 
the  Communist  International's  work  among  the  women  of 
the  East.  As  a  senior  member  of  the  Left  Opposition  during 
the  late  1920s,  she  was  a  co-signer  with  Rakovsky  and  other 
leading  figures  of  major  statements  by  the  Left  Opposition 
in  1929  and  1930  after  she  had  been  deported  to  Kurgan  in 
1928. 

Broue  reports  repression  against  Left  Opposition  centers 
not  just  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  but  also  Kiev,  Baku, 
Tiflis,  Odessa,  Dnepropetrovsk  and  a  number  of  other  cities. 
While  the  Moscow  demonstration  of  the  Left  Opposition  on 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution  is  well 
known  as  its  last  public  appearance,  Broue  points  out  that 
the  Left  Opposition  continued  to  issue  leaflets,  including  in 
factories,  opposing  particular  instances  of  repression  and 
firings  of  Left  Opposition  sympathizers.  In  Moscow,  10,000 
copies  of  a  leaflet  celebrating  the  eleventh  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution  were  distributed  in  November  1928. 
While  capitulations  increased  with  the  deportations  and 
jailings,  significant  numbers  of  new  members  also  joined 
the  Left  Opposition. 

In  1928,  when  Stalin  turned  against  the  Bukharin-led 
Right  Opposition,  forcibly  collectivizing  the  peasantry  and 
initiating  a  forced-march  campaign  of  industrialization,  there 
was  disorientation  in  the  Left  Opposition  ranks,  although  in 
different  ways  both  Deutscher  and  Broue  overstate  the  polar- 
ization at  this  time.  There  were  important  figures,  including 
I.N.  Smimov  and  Preobrazhensky,  who  capitulated  to  Stalin, 
using  the  rationale  that  Stalin  had,  after  all,  "adopted"  the 
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thrust  of  the  Left  Opposition's  economic  program.  The 
effect  of  these  capitulations  was  compounded  after  Trotsky's 
deportation  to  Turkey  in  January  1929,  when  repression 
increased  substantially.  While  Trotsky  estimated  there  were 
8,000  militants  arrested  during  1928,  deportations  rose  from 
700  at  the  time  of  Rakovsky's  "Declaration"  on  behalf  of  the 
Left  Opposition  in  August  1 929  to  some  7,000  by  November 
1930.  The  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  Left  Opposition 
in  the  main  proletarian  centers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  it  remained  organized  in  the  Siberian  exile  camps 
where  most  of  its  leading  members  had  been  imprisoned. 

In  his  chapter  on  Trotsky's  year  of  exile  in  Alma  Ata, 
Deutscher  quotes  approvingly  from  a  letter  from  Radek  to 
Sosnovsky,  "I  cannot  believe  that  Lenin's  entire  work  and 
the  entire  work  of  the  revolution  should  have  left  behind 
only  5,000  Communists  in  all  of  Russia."  Deutscher  accepts 
that  this  should  have  been  a  cause  for  demoralization  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  But  if  there  were  that  many  Left 
Oppositionists  in  1928,  the  figure  is  not  far  from  the  number 
of  real  communists  that  Lenin  thought  existed  in  1922: 

"At  the  summit  of  the  power  structure  we  have,  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  many,  but  at  least  a  few  thousand,  and 
at  most  a  few  tens  of  thousands,  of  our  own  people.  But  at 
the  base  of  the  hierarchy,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  former 
functionaries  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  Tsar  and 
bourgeois  society  are  working,  partly  consciously,  partly 
unconsciously,  against  us." 

— Lenin,  "Speech  to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International"  (1922) 

Five  thousand  organized  and  experienced  communists  can 
be  an  immense  force  for  social  change.  Stalin  understood 
this  very  well  when  in  1924  he  used  the  induction  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  members  in  the  "Lenin  Levy"  to 
dilute  the  cadre,  and  therefore  the  consciousness,  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party.  The  real  problem  in  1928  was  that  the 


5,000  communists  were  all  in  prison  or  exile. 

By  1931-32  Stalin's  crude,  brutal  and  ill-conceived  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  millions 
through  a  combination  of  repression,  famine  and  mind- 
boggling  economic  dislocation,  impelled  some  of  the  "Trot- 
skyist  capitulators"  to  draw  a  balance  sheet.  Smirnov  clan- 
destinely gathered  a  group  of  "ex-capitulators"  around  him 
and  on  a  trip  to  Berlin  in  May  1931  met  with  Trotsky's  son, 
Leon  Sedov,  establishing  a  communication  link  to  Trotsky 
in  exile. 

The  organization  of  a  Left  Opposition  center  in  Moscow 
in  1932  took  place  in  the  context  of  a  general  resurgence  of 
opposition  to  Stalin.  V.V.  Lominadze  and  Jan  Sten,  former 
"young  turks"  in  the  Stalin  faction,  had  also  organized  a 
clandestine  anti-Stalin  grouping.  Sten  was  a  brilliant  intellec- 
tual from  whom  Stalin  had  requested  "private  instruction  in 
dialectics."  After  the  experience,  Sten  is  reported  to  have 
told  friends  that  Stalin  would  do  things  that  would  make  the 
Dreyfus  and  Beilis  anti-Semitic  show  trials  pale  in  compari- 
son. In  1932  the  Zinovievists  were  also  organizing  them- 
selves, and  Zinoviev  reportedly  told  a  representative  of  the 
Left  Opposition  that  the  greatest  political  error  he  ever  made 
was  the  break  with  Trotsky  in  1927.  In  September  1932, 
Sedov  received  information  that  Smirnov 's  group  had  agreed 
to  "bloc"  with  Zinoviev  and  Sten/Lominadze.  Broue  thus 
confirms  that  this  bloc  did  in  fact  exist,  although  Trotsky 
and  Sedov  had  to  deny  it  at  the  time  of  the  Moscow  Trials 
in  an  effort  to  protect  comrades  still  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  letter  to  Sedov,  Trotsky  explicitly  approved  the  bloc 
agreement,  which  for  the  moment  simply  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  information,  but  he  underlined  that  what  was 
involved  was  a  bloc  and  not  a  fusion.  He  argued  against  the 
desire  of  his  "allies"  to  include  in  the  bloc  a  new  anti-Stalin 
grouping  of  former  Bukharin  Right  Oppositionists  led  by 
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M.  Ryutin  and  A.N.  Slepkov.  This  group  had  issued,  in 
August  1932,  the  notorious  "Ryutin  Manifesto." 

The  Manifesto  announced  the  formation  of  the  "Union  of 
Marxist-Leninists"  under  the  slogans  "Down  with  the  Dicta- 
torship of  Stalin  and  his  Clique.  Down  with  the  Usurper  of 
the  Party's  Rights.  Long  Live  the  CPSU(B)!  Long  Live 
Leninism!"  Although  it  is  doubtful  that  Trotsky  ever  saw 
the  actual  Manifesto,  he  did  write  to  Sedov  arguing  that  the 
Left  Opposition  should  oppose  its  central  thrust,  the  slogan 
"Down  with  Stalin."  Trotsky  thought  that  this  slogan  could 
open  the  door  to  capitalist-restorationist  forces,  and  stressed 
that  use  of  the  slogan  could  give  the  impression  that  the 
Opposition  in  power  would  engage  in  Stalin-like  repression 
against  its  opponents  in  the  party. 

Broue's  entire  presentation  on  the  development  of  the 
various  oppositional  groupings  in  1931-32  downplays  their 
differences  in  an  attempt  to  paint  a  Trotsky-Bukharin  bloc 
as  a  realistic  and  principled  possibility.  Claiming  that  the 
"old  Right"  was  moving  toward  the  "old"  demands  for  party 
democracy  of  the  "old"  Left  Opposition,  he  falsely  describes 
the  Left  Opposition's  call  for  a  slowing  down  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  as  "a  sort  of  return  to  the  NEP."  Broue  says  that 
Trotsky  envisaged  the  possibility  of  a  joint  political  state- 
ment of  the  Soviet  1932  Opposition  bloc,  but  he  does  not 
cite  a  draft  1932  letter  written  by  Trotsky,  presumably  to 
Smirnov.  In  this  letter  Trotsky  argues  for  the  drafting  of  a 
separate  political  statement  to  be  issued  by  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion. In  addition,  Trotsky  writes: 

"Concerning  the  Right  Oppositionists:  1.  The  Rights  now 
doubtless  appear  as  an  enormous,  shapeless  blob.  All  the 
discontented  people,  in  the  party  and  outside  its  boundaries, 
must  be  gravitating  toward  the  Right,  including  potential 
supporters  of  the  Left  Opposition,  who  find  it  difficult  by 
hearsay  to  understand  the  dialectical  character  of  our  tactics. 
The  question  of  the  differentiation  of  the  Rights  will  become 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  of  our  party  politics.... 
3.  Disagreements  with  the  Rights  will  inevitably  be  re- 
vealed at  the  second  stage  of  the  turn.  Just  for  that  reason, 
even  in  the  first  stage — with  complete  honesty  toward  the 
Rights — it  is  intolerable  to  mix  up  the  ranks  and  blunt  the 
distinctions." 

— Trotsky,  "A  Left  Opposition  Statement  Should 
Be  Prepared"  (Autumn  1932) 

Unfortunately,  Trotsky  was  unable  even  to  initiate  a  process 
of  political  differentiation  within  the  various  anti-Stalin 
groupings  which  emerged  in  the  summer  of  1932.  The  GPU 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  "Ryutin  Manifesto"  in  Sep- 
tember and  began  a  wave  of  arrests  and  expulsions  from  the 
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party.  This  wave  of  repression  reached  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition  bloc  as  well  (Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  party  for  reading  the  Manifesto  and  not 
reporting  its  existence  to  the  party;  Sten  was  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria; leading  Left  Oppositionists  were  arrested). 

In  March  of  1933,  in  the  wake  of  Hitler's  coming  to 
power  in  Germany,  Trotsky  wrote  a  secret  letter  to  the 
Politburo  of  the  CPSU  offering  a  united  front  to  revive  the 
party:  "The  fate  of  the  workers'  state  and  of  the  internation- 
al revolution  for  many  years  to  come  is  involved."  This  is 
the  appeal  which  Broue  disingenuously  says  is  "a  serious 
problem"  for  the  historian  and  he  finds  that  it  is  "very 
difficult"  to  "interpret  correctly  and  in  a  precise  way  this 
moment  of  Trotsky's  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union."  What 
Broue  can't  accept  is  the  idea  that  Trotsky  still  contemplated 
a  bloc  with  the  Stalin  faction.  Broue  can't  stand  to 
"interpret"  the  fact  that  Trotsky  continued  to  stand  for  the 
unconditional  military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
military  blocs  with  Stalin  and  the  bureaucracy  against  the 
imperialists  and  internal  restorationist  forces.  Broue's 
"difficulty"  with  this  issue  is  consistent  with  his  support, 
while  a  Lambertist,  for  the  capitalist-restorationist  Polish 
Solidamosc,  a  position  he  reiterates  in  this  biography. 

Broue  cites  the  possibility  of  a  link  between  Trotsky's 
March  1933  letter  and  a  reported  meeting  of  Trotsky  with 
a  representative  of  Kirov,  leader  of  the  Stalin  faction  in 
Leningrad,  though  as  Broue  points  out,  the  only  known 
report  of  this  meeting  places  it  in  the  summer  of  1934,  long 
after  Trotsky's  letter  was  written  and  only  months  before 
Stalin  had  Kirov  assassinated.  (Kirov  reportedly  wanted  to 
know  under  what  conditions  Trotsky  would  agree  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  reinstated  in  the 
Communist  Party.) 

Whether  or  not  this  meeting  ever  occurred,  the  possibility 
that  it  might  was  clearly  Stalin's  nightmare.  Almost  300 
delegates  voted  against  Stalin  in  the  Central  Committee 
elections  at  the  17th  Party  Congress  in  January  1934;  soon 
after  Stalin  embarked  on  a  bloody  purge  of  his  own  faction, 
beginning  with  the  assassination  of  Kirov.  In  his  speech  to 
the  20th  Congress  Khrushchev  reported  that  of  1,966  dele- 
gates with  advisory  or  voting  rights  at  the  17th  Congress, 
1,108  were  subsequently  arrested.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
delegates  to  the  1 7th  Congress  had  joined  the  party  prior  to 
1920;  by  the  18th  Congress  in  March  1939  only  19  percent 
of  the  delegates  could  report  that  they  had  joined  prior  to 
1920.  It  appears  that  Stalin  murdered  the  majority  of  the 
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delegates  to  his  own  1934  "Congress  of  Victors."  Current 
Soviet  historical  sources  such  as  the  two-volume  Names  That 
Have  Returned  (Moscow,  1989)  do  not  sort  out  the  elements 
of  what  was  essentially  a  process  of  purging  the  Stalin 
faction  from  purges  of  the  oppositions. 

Many  of  the  details  of  Trotsky's  contacts  with  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  remain  murky.  What  Broue  does  demon- 
strate is  the  continued  existence  of  a  more  or  less  organized 
opposition  which  looked  to  the  political  alternative  repre- 
sented by  Trotsky's  positions  through  the  period  up  to  the 
Kirov  assassination  in  December  1934 — even  if  a  large 
percentage  of  it  was  in  the  camps  or  had  been  deported.  It 
took  Stalin  a  good  ten  years  to  fully  liquidate  the  Opposition 
and  consolidate  the  rule  of  his  clique  after  the  decisive 
degeneration  of  1923-24.  But  the  Left  Opposition  remained 
alive  as  the  authentic  communist  current  internationally, 
going  on  to  found  the  Fourth  International  in  1938.  This 
stands  in  contrast  to  those  other  Russian  oppositional  cur- 
rents who  believed  that  the  fight  against  Stalinism  could  be 
reduced  to  the  slogan  "Down  with  Stalin." 

Forging  the  Fourth  International 

In  the  last  third  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  struggle  for 
the  Fourth  International,  Broue  goes  into  detailed  description 
of  Trotsky's  personal  life  and  of  the  personnel  and  organiza- 
tional development  of  the  various  groupings  Trotsky  inter- 
sected. But  Broue  has  by  and  large  ignored  the  wealth  of 
information  in  the  Harvard  Exile  Papers  on  the  workings  of 
the  International  Secretariat  and  its  relations  with  Trotsky 
and  the  individual  sections,  downplaying  the  major  political 
and  programmatic  issues  that  were  at  the  center  of  Trotsky's 
political  battles  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Ironically, 
Deutscher  and  Broue  coincide  in  their  treatment  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  Tamara  Deutscher  reported: 

"Isaac  decided  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  Trotsky's 
private  correspondence  and  set  aside  the  documents  dealing 
with  the  Fourth  International.  'As  one  read  them,  one  can 
hear  the  repetitive  and  monotonous  rolling  of  the  Sisyphean 
rock,'  he  remarked.  This  material,  more  or  less  familiar  to 
him,  would  be  invaluable  to  the  future  historian  of  the 
Fourth  International — 'if  there  ever  is  one'." 

— "Work  in  Progress,"  Isaac  Deutscher,  the  Man 
and  His  Woric  (1971) 

Deutscher  himself  writes  of  a  mass  of  documents:  "Of  over 
300  files,  containing  about  20,000  documents  of  the  Closed 
Section  of  The  Archives,  approximately  nine-tenths  consists 
of  Trotsky's  correspondence  with  his  followers.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Open  Section  of  The  Archives  also  consists 
of  his  writings  on  the  policy,  tactics,  and  organization  of 
various  Trotskyist  groups."  A  history  of  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional based  on  this  material  remains  to  be  written. 

Faithful  to  the  lessons  of  Lenin's  construction  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  Trotsky's  fight  for  the  Fourth  International 
necessitated  lengthy  and  repeated  polemics  with  his  own 
supporters,  for  the  Left  Opposition  was  far  from  being  a 
homogeneous  grouping.  Trotsky's  writings  from  this  period 
are  an  indispensable  textbook  for  revolutionaries,  dealing 
with  difficulties  that  will  continually  reassert  themselves, 
such  as  how  to  disentangle  internal  disputes.  While  Broue 
repeatedly  stresses  that  Trotsky  had  a  "historical  perspec- 
tive" concerning  the  struggle  against  Stalin,  and  had  "his 
eyes  focused  on  a  worldwide  horizon  and  decades,"  this 
,  "historical  perspective"  becomes  an  excuse  to  disappear  the 
sense  of  urgency  Trotsky  felt  in  the  struggle  to  forge  an 


20  October  1938  issue  of  newspaper  of  American 
Socialist  Worl^ers  Party  announces  founding  of  Fourth 
International.  Trotsky  sent  recorded  message  to  New 
York  meeting  to  celebrate  Fl  founding. 

International  Left  Opposition  and,  after  Hitler's  rise  to 
power,  the  Fourth  International. 

Posing  his  own  rhetorical  question  as  to  whether  Trotsky 
should  have,  "as  Marx  and  Engels  more  or  less  did  for  a 
period  of  time,"  withdrawn  from  directly  political  activity 
and  concentrated  on  literary  work,  Broue  abstains:  "I  think 
that  it  is  not  the  role  of  a  biographer  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion, but  merely  to  note  that  his  subject  categorically  reject- 
ed any  such  possibility."  In  the  first  place,  Marx  and  Engels 
did  not  "voluntarily"  withdraw  from  active  political  struggle 
in  their  time,  as  academic  "Marxists"  would  have  it,  but 
were  responding  to  a  hiatus  in  the  class  struggle.  Secondly, 
for  Trotsky  to  have  confined  himself  to  literary  activity  in 
the  1930s— with  the  scourge  of  fascism  threatening  all  of 
Europe,  with  revolution  in  Spain  and  a  revolutionary  situa- 
tion in  France — would  have  been  criminal  irresponsibility. 

Trotsky  saw  the  construction  of  the  Fourth  Internation- 
al— "rightly  or  wrongly,"  comments  Broue— as  "the  key 
to  a  revolutionary  perspective"  during  this  period.  For 
Deutscher  to  disparage  the  struggle  for  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national is  understandable  and,  indeed,  a  measure  of  his 
political  consistency:  he  opposed  its  foundation  in  1938. 
Broue  is  ostentatiously  agnostic  on  the  question.  Trotsky 
certainly  had  no  doubt  about  the  political  significance  of 
this  final  achievement  of  his  life: 

"For  the  sake  of  clarity  1  would  put  it  this  way.  Had  I  not 
been  present  in  1917  in  Petersburg,  the  October  Revolution 
would  still  have  taken  place — on  the  condition  that  Lenin 
was  present  and  in  command....  Thus  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
'indispensability'  of  my  work,  even  about  the  period  from 
1917  to  1921.  But  now  my  work  is  'indispensable'  in  the 
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Workers  manning  barricades  in  Barcelona,  May  1937  (above).  Lacking  a 
resolute  revolutionary  party,  workers  were  defeated.  Bodies  of  POUM  and 
anarchist  militants  (right). 


full  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  arrogance  in  this  claim 
at  all.  The  collapse  of  the  two  Internationals  has  posed  a 
problem  which  none  of  the  leaders  of  these  Internationals 
is  at  all  equipped  to  solve.  The  vicissitudes  of  my  personal 
fate  have  confronted  me  with  this  problem  and  armed  me 
with  important  experience  in  dealing  with  it.  There  is  now 
no  one  except  me  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  arming  a  new 
generation  with  the  revolutionary  method  over  the  heads  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Second  and  Third  International." 
— Trotsky's  Diary  in  Exile  (1935) 

The  Popular  Front 

For  Trotsky,  the  popular  front  was  "the  main  question  of 
proletarian  class  strategy  for  this  epoch"  but  Broue  does  not 
quote  this  categorical  statement,  made  in  a  1 936  letter  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Dutch  section  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national. Appropriately  the  main  treatment  of  the  popular 
front  in  the  book  comes  in  reference  to  Spain.  Yet  in  the 
mid-193  Js,  the  popular  front  was  a  vital  and  central  inter- 
national question,  including  in  France.  It  drew  a  sharp  divide 
between  Trotskyists,  and  various  centrists  who  professed  to 
be  Trotskyists  but  manifested  either  vacillation  or  capitu- 
lation toward  the  popular  front.  It  has  done  so  as  well  in 
contemporary  France,  particularly  since  the  formation  of  the 
Union  of  the  Left  in  1972.  With  the  exception  of  our  party 
all  ostensible  Trotskyist  tendencies  have  given  backhanded 
support  to  class  collaboration  by  calling  for  a  vote  to  work- 
ers parties  in  the  popular  front. 

It  is  only  from  the  standpoint  of  his  intransigent  opposi- 
tion to  the  popular  front  that  Trotsky's  polemics  and  tactical 
proposals  in  this  period,  such  as  the  French  Turn,  can  be 
understood.  Trotsky  continually  tried  to  find  a  lever  to  act 
on  reality,  to  intersect  subjectively  revolutionary  militaMts 
of  the  Stalinist  and  social-democratic  parties  who  were  e- 
volted  by  Hitler's  rise  to  power  and  the  abject  abdication  of 
the  Stalinist  leadership,  in  order  to  forge  a  new  communist 
leadership  capable  of  seizing  power  from  the  bourgeoisie. 


It  was  in  Spain  that  the  popular  front  revealed  its  full 
treachery  with  the  blood  of  the  workers.  After  years  of  un- 
heeded urging  by  Trotsky  on  the  need  for  political  clarity, 
much  of  the  Spanish  Left  Opposition,  led  by  Andres  Nin  and 
Juan  Andrade,  fused  with  a  grouping  around  J.  Maun'n  on 
a  centrist  program  to  form  the  Workers  Party  of  Marxist 
Unification  (POUM).  The  POUM  immediately  affiliated  to 
the  centrist  London  Bureau  and  shortly  thereafter  entered 
a  popular-front  government  in  Catalonia.  While  quoting 
Trotsky's  well-known  statement  that  the  "three  conditions" 
necessary  to  successfully  resolve  a  revolutionary  crisis  are 
"a  party,  again  a  party,  and  once  again  a  party,"  Broue  for 
the  most  part  cites  Trotsky's  most  "pedagogical"  comments 
on  the  POUM.  There  is  little  space  given  to  harsh  polemics 
like  the  following:  "As  for  Nin,  during  the  whole  revolution 
he  proved  to  be  a  completely  passive  dilettante  who  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  think  of  actually  participating  in 
the  mass  struggle,  of  winning  of  the  masses,  of  leading  them 
to  the  revolution,  etc." 

Broue,  arguing  that  Trotsky  had  little  possibility  of  revers- 
ing the  course  of  events  in  Spain,  minimizes  the  capitulation 
of  the  POUM  and  emphasizes  instead  Trotsky's  attacks  on 
the  criminal  role  of  the  Stalinists  in  beheading  the  Spanish 
proletariat.  Thus  he  sees  in  Trotsky's  later  writings  on  Spain 
"a  sort  of  almost  mechanical  commentary  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Stalinist  leadership  led  to  defeat  in  the  civil  war 
and  demonstrated  how  to  lose  a  war."  In  the  heated  debate 
over  the  POUM,  which  was  a  debate  on  how  to  construct 
a  revolutionary  leadership  in  Spain,  he  sees: 

"...an  occasion  for  Trotsky  to  wage  new  polemics  in  the 
very  ranks  of  the  Fourth  International,  against  Sneevliet  and 
Vereeken,  who  defended  the  policy  of  the  POUM  against 
its  critics,  against  the  American  ultra-leftists  who,  following 
the  example  of  certain  European  ultra-lefts,  called  for  a 
'defeatist'  attitude  toward  Republican  Spain....  At  the  same 
time  Trotsky  had  to  argue  discreetly  against  Max  Shachtman 
who,  under  the  pretext  of  fighting  fascism,  would  have  been 
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prepared  to  vote  political  confidence  in  a  Negrin  government 
by  granting  it  military  credits." 
— Broue,  pp.  889-890 

As  far  as  Broue  is  concerned,  all  the  oppositions  to  Trotsky 
were  equivalent:  from  the  ultralefts  to  a  variety  of  centrists. 
One  would  not  know  from  this  passage  that  Trotsky  concen- 
trated his  fire  on  those  centrists  who  in  one  form  or  another 
wanted  to  capitulate  to  the  popular  front  by  being  accommo- 
dating to  the  POUM. 

The  Left  and  Broue 

The  successive  publication  of  the  volumes  of  Deutscher's 
trilogy,  as  well  as  his  Stalin,  provoked  at  the  time  hundreds 
of  pages  of  reviews  and  debates.  It  is  significant  that 
Broue's  work  has  not  elicited  much  commentary,  either 
laudatory  or  critical.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  fake-Trotskyists 
are  fundamentally  in  agreement  with  the  underlying  social- 
democratic  anti-Soviet  premises  of  the  biography,  even 
if  nuanced  differences  exist.  There  have  been  two  major 
reviews  to  date,  one  by  Ernest  Mandel  {Critique  Communiste 
No.  79-80,  November-December  1988)  and  the  other  by  the 
centrist  English  Workers  Power  group  {Permanent  Revolution 
No.  8,  Spring  1989). 

Mandel's  generally  fulsome  review  of  Broue's  book  ("a 
great,  a  very  great  book")  could  only  be  taken  as  an  invita- 
tion to  Broue  to  join  forces  with  the  United  Secretariat 
(USec)  which  Mandel  leads.  While  Mandel  is  constrained 
to  point  out  how  vindictive  Broue  is  toward  Deutscher, 
his  only  significant  criticism  is  that  Broue  does  not  go 
far  enough  toward  supporting  Trotsky's  left-Menshevism 
in  the  1905-1917  period!  Mandel  complains  that  Broue 
should  have  continued  his  pro-Menshevik  critique  into  the 
1920s  and  he  outrageously  claims  that,  after  the  Revolution, 
Lenin  had  "corrected  the  excessive  formulations  in  What  Is 
To  Be  Done?  concerning  the  Jacobinism  of  professional 
revolutionists." 

For  Mandel  and  the  USec,  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  period  of  "war  communism"  and  the  NEP  which  fol- 
lowed is  the  need  for  a  "general  theory  of  working-class 
self-management"  and  "political  pluralism,"  i.e.,  a  multiparty 
system  in  which  Mandel  explicitly  means  to  include  bour- 
geois and  petty-bourgeois  (kulak)  organizations!  By  contrast 
we  of  the  ICL,  following  Lenin,  advocate  full  freedom  to 
organize  for  parties  which  defend  the  proletarian  property 
forms — soviet  democracy.  Mandel  openly  tries  to  paint 
Trotsky  as  a  crypto-Gorbachevite. 

The  Workers  Power  approach  is  more  interesting.  Like 
most  centrists,  they  have  a  sharp  eye  for  the  faults  of  anyone 
to  their  right.  They  rightly  criticize  the  absence  of  virtually 
any  mention  of  centrism  as  well  as  Broue's  support  for 
Trotsky's  left-Menshevik  period.  At  the  same  time,  their 
own  centrism  prevents  them  from  drawing  any  political 
conclusions  from  the  correct  points  they  make.  For  example, 
in  an  otherwise  comprehensive  review,  they  fail  to  raise  the 
question  of  Broue's  treatment  of  the  popular  front  in  France 
and  Spain. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  1 932  bloc  of  Russian  opposition- 
ists, Workers  Power  asserts  that  Trotsky  "neither  rules  out 
cooperation  with  elements  of  the  right  in  the  struggle  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  party  nor  with  the  Stalin  faction  itself 
against  counter-revolution."  If  this  vague  statement  means 
anything  more  than  the  permissibility  of  episodic  and  nar- 
rowly defined  cooperation  with  the  Right  Opposition,  then 
it  is  flatly  counterposed  to  Trotsky's  stated  views.  The 


regeneration  of  the  party  was  a  matter  of  re-establishing  the 
Bolshevik  program  at  the  head  of  the  party.  On  this  ques- 
tion, Trotsky  wrote: 

"We  are  prepared  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  any  section 
of  the  party  in  any  place,  on  any  particular  matter,  for  even 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  party  statutes.  In  relation  to  the 
rights  and  centrists  as  political  factions,  this  means  that  we 
are  ready  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  them  about  the 
conditions  for  an  irreconcilable  struggle.  That's  all." 
—Trotsky,  "On  the  Topics  of  the  Day"  (1928) 

In  practice.  Workers  Power  accepts  ongoing  "cooperation" 
with  outright  bourgeois  restorationists  against  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  and  it  does  rule  out  a  united  front  with  the 
Stalinists  against  counterrevolution,  as  over  the  suppression 
of  Polish  Solidamosc  (which  Workers  Power  acknowledged 
to  be  capitalist-restorationist)  in  1981. 

Trotsky's  Legacy 

Broue's  concluding  chapter  reveals  most  starkly  his  atti- 
tude toward  Trotsky's  position  of  steadfast  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  coupled  with  the  call  for  political  revolution. 
For  Broue,  the  Soviet  Union  since  World  War  II  has  been 
characterized  by  "bureaucratic  military  operations  of  con- 
quest and  occupation,"  and  he  mentions  as  examples  the 
suppression  of  Solidarnosc'  incipient  counterrevolutionary 
coup  in  1981  and  the  Red  Army's  intervention  in  Afghani- 
stan. While  Broue  acknowledges  that  today's  East  European 
oppositionists  (many  of  whom  are  now,  two  years  after 
the  publication  of  Trotsky,  at  the  head  of  pro-capitalist- 
restorationist  governments)  are  far  from  being  Trotskyists, 
he  claims  that  they  are  linked  up  with  the  Left  Opposition 
of  Joffe,  Rakovsky,  Sedov  and  Trotsky  in  a  "bond  of 
continuity"  in  which  "'the  Trotskyists'  are  but  a  slender 
thread,  perhaps  not  indispensable  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
but  of  which  Trotsky  and  his  ideas  constitute  an  essential 
element."  The  kind  of  "oppositionists"  cheered  on  by  the 
fake-Trotskyists  like  Broue  and  Mandel  in  the  last  decade 
— from  Shcharansky  to  Sakharov,  from  Walesa  to  most 
recently  the  Estonian  Nazi  "Forest  Brothers,"  saluted  by  the 
USec  in  International  Viewpoint  {\%  September  1989) — have 
not  the  slenderest  link  to  the  Left  Opposition;  they  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  barricades.  Our  tendency  fights  for  real 
soviet  democracy  and  this  call  can  and  will  be  taken  up  by 
those  groups  in  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  (some  of 
which  issue  from  the  previous  Communist  Party  structures) 
that  base  themselves  on  the  millions  of  workers  who  today 
are  against  Stalinism  and  want  to  defend  the  social  gains  in 
their  countries  against  capitalist  restoration,  or  who  find 
themselves  compelled  to  fight  against  the  consequences  of 
restoration. 

Broue  ascribes  to  Trotsky  the  following  version  of  "politi- 
cal revolution": 

"The  demands  appearing  in  these  movements  of  workers  and 
youth  reconstitute  those  that  defined  the  program  of  'politi- 
cal revolution'  as  Trotsky  sketched  it:  democracy,  freedom 
for  parties,  destruction  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus,  'free' 
trade  unions,  electoral  freedom  and  the  right  of  criticism, 
ending  infringements  on  human  rights,  punishing  those 
responsible  for  crimes,  winning  the  democratic  rights  of 
speech,  assembly,  demonstration,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  a  free — and  hence  stimulating — press." 
— Broue,  p.  943 

At  the  core  of  this  version  of  "political  revolution"  (which 
Mandel  attacks  as  not  going  far  enough!)  is  the  conception: 
"pluralistic  workers  democracy."  To  the  extent  "pluralistic" 
is  not  redundant  with  "workers  democracy,"  it  can  only 
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mean  the  inclusion  of  non-working-class  forces,  i.e.,  bour- 
geois democracy.  It  is  no  accident  that  it  is  most  often 
"abbreviated"  as  "pluralistic  democracy"  or  just  plain 
"democracy."  It  means  freedom  for  bourgeois,  counter- 
revolutionary forces  to  organize  and  operate.  Real  workers 
democracy  would  in  fact  enable  different  parties  to  organize 
on  a  class  basis  that  defends  the  social  transformation  of 
society  which  the  Russian  Revolution  made  possible — freedom 
for  "soviet  parties,"  as  Trotsky  put  it.  Just  contrast  Broue's 
version  with  Trotsky's: 

"In  any  case,  the  bureaucracy  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
revolutionary  force.  And,  as  always,  there  will  be  fewer 
victims  the  more  bold  and  decisive  is  the  attack.  To  prepare 
this  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  masses  in  a  favorable 
historic  situation — that  is  the  task  of  the  Soviet  section  of 
the  Fourth  International.... 

"The  revolution  which  the  bureaucracy  is  preparing  against 
itself  will  not  be  social,  like  the  October  revolution  of  1917. 
It  is  not  a  question  this  time  of  changing  the  economic 
foundations  of  society,  of  replacing  certain  forms  of  property 
with  other  forms.... 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  substituting  one  ruling  clique  for 
another,  but  of  changing  the  very  methods  of  administering 
the  economy  and  guiding  the  culture  of  the  country.  Bureau- 
cratic autocracy  must  give  place  to  Soviet  democracy.  A 
restoration  of  the  right  of  criticism,  and  a  genuine  freedom 
of  elections,  are  necessary  conditions  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  This  assumes  a  revival  of  freedom 
of  Soviet  parties,  beginning  with  the  party  of  Bolsheviks, 
and  a  resurrection  of  the  trade  unions.  The  bringing  of 
democracy  into  industry  means  a  radical  revision  of  plans 
in  the  interests  of  the  toilers.  Free  discussion  of  economic 
problems  will  decrease  the  overhead  expense  of  bureaucratic 
mistakes  and  zigzags.  Expensive  playthings — palaces  of  the 
Soviets,  new  theaters,  show-off  subways — will  be  crowded 
out  in  favor  of  workers'  dwellings.  'Bourgeois  norms  of 
distribution'  will  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  strict 
necessity,  and,  in  step  with  the  growth  of  social  wealth,  will 
give  way  to  socialist  equality.  Ranks  will  be  immediately 
abolished.  The  tinsel  of  decorations  will  go  into  the  melting 
pot.  The  youth  will  receive  the  opportunity  to  breathe  freely, 
criticize,  make  mistakes,  and  grow  up.  Science  and  art  will 
be  freed  of  their  chains.  And,  finally,  foreign  policy  will 
return  to  the  traditions  of  revolutionary  internationalism." 
— Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1936) 
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In  Broue's  version,  the  "Trotskyist  program"  and  legacy 
is  reduced  to  moral  rectitude  and  abstract  truth,  not 
political  activity.  In  a  1966  essay,  "Trotskyism  in  Our 
Time,"  Deutscher  likens  Trotsky  to  the  mythological  figure 
of  Prometheus,  who  brought  fire  to  mankind  and  was  tor- 
tured by  the  gods  for  this.  Deutscher's  Trotsky  carries  the 
flame  of  revolutionary  Marxism  through  the  dark  era  of 
Stalinism  and  fascism.  The  negative  side  of  this  prophetic 
vision  of  Trotsky  is  Deutscher's  pessimism  concerning 
the  prospects  of  the  organized  Trotskyist  movement  in  the 
1930s  and  subsequently.  But  on  the  other  hand  Deutscher 
tends  to  accentuate  the  differences  between  classical  Marx- 
ism— with  Trotsky  as  its  great  contemporary  representative 
— and  Stalinism,  social  democracy  and  later  1960s  New 
Leftism. 

Ultimately,  despite  invaluable  elements,  Broue's  book 
will,  in  the  main,  pass  into  history  as  an  erudite  oeuvre  de 
circonstance  [an  incidental  work  written  for  a  special  event 
or  occasion].  Broue  has  not,  and  will  not,  be  able  to  soft-sell 
Trotsky  to  the  Gorbachevite  intelligentsia.  Whatever  miscon- 
ceptions an  Afanasyev  or  a  Tsipko  has  about  Trotsky,  they 
believe  that  Trotsky,  even  more  than  Stalin,  exemplifies 
"dogmatism."  From  their  own  point  of  view,  they  are  right.j 
Stalin  made  them  confess  that  the  sun  rises  from  the  west; 
Trotsky  never  ceased  insisting  that  it  rose  in  the  east.  Bu- 
kharin  vacillated.  Stalin  insisted  it  was  possible  to  build 
"socialism  in  one  country"  while  conciliating  the  imperial- 
ists, whereas  Trotsky  remained  passionately  committed 
to  the  Soviet  proletarian  dictatorship  and  world  socialist! 
revolution. 

Trotsky's  legacy  today  is  precisely  in  those  "embarrass- 
ing" areas  Broue  passes  over  as  rapidly  as  possible:  his  fight 
to  forge  a  genuine,  Leninist,  democratic-centralist  Fourth 
International;  his  fight  for  the  international  party  of  socialist 
revolution,  against  class  collaboration  and  the  popular  front, 
for  the  military  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  political 
revolution  in  the  East  and  social  revolution  in  the  West. 
This  is  the  legacy  that  the  International  Communist  League 
(Fourth  Internationalist)  is  proud  to  uphold.  ■ 
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conditions,  however,  were  different.  In  Japan  "gun  control" 
was  exercised  at  the  point  of  production,  whereas  in  England 
Parliament  passed  a  law  in  1523  restricting  ownership  to  the 
upper  class.  In  France  the  Crown  declared  the  production 
of  gunpowder  to  be  a  state  monopoly,  but  regulation  was 
difficult  as  production  was  spread  out  among  hundreds  of 
small  mills.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared  in  1543 
all  restrictions  were  forgotten. 

There  are  many  reasons  given  as  to  why  this  rare  histori- 
cal occurrence  came  about.  Xenophobic  isolation  certainly 
was  a  factor  in  the  Japanese  feudal  hierarchy's  attitude 
toward  guns:  as  there  was  no  internal  or  external  threat  to 
Tokugawa  rule  from  around  1600  to  1853,  there  was  no 
material  incentive  pushing  guns  forward  as  there  had  been 
in  the  16th  century.  Had  there  been  a  renewed  outbreak  of 
civil  war  or  a  new  attempt  to  invade  Korea  or  China,  un- 
doubtedly gun  production  would  have  dramatically  resumed. 

The  effects  of  the  "sword  and  gun  hunt"  can  still  be  felt 
today  in  the  sense  that  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot  conceive 
of  operating,  much  less  owning,  a  gun  while  in  Japan.  (A 
new,  and  very  popular,  addition  to  group  tour  packages  for 
Japanese  visiting  California  is  a  trip  to  a  gun  range.)  In  198 1 
the  official  number  of  registered  guns  in  private  hands 
totaled  881,204.  This  figure  is  misleading  in  that  it  includes 
antiques,  hunting  rifles,  shotguns  and  pneumatic  construction 
guns.  When  the  man  on  the  street  thinks  of  guns,  he  usually 
thinks  of  the  yakuza  (Japanese  mafia),  the  "Self  Defense 
Forces"  or  Narita  Airport. 

2.  Spartacist  asserted  that  "the  shogunate  itself  had  dis- 
armed the  old  samurai  caste;  it  was  itself  overthrown  by  a 
rifle-equipped  conscript  army."  But  the  samurai  were  not 
disarmed,  the  peasants  were.  The  shogunate  was  overthrown 
by  the  Choshu  and  Satsuma  peasant  conscript  armies,  trained 
in  Western  drill,  using  rifles  from  the  American  Civil  War, 
while  the  shogun-loyal  forces  had  to  fight  with  what  had 


been  saved  from  the  early  1600s.  The  point  that  John  Kee- 
gan  (The  Mask  of  Command,  1987)  and  Robert  L.  O'Connell 
(Military  History  Quarterly,  Winter  1989)  make  regarding 
the  nobleman's  fear — the  crossbow  or  gun  in  the  hands  of 
"commoners" — was  played  out  in  Japan  in  the  1860s.  Mili- 
tarily trained  peasants  with  guns  defeated  samurai  (the 
equivalent  of  feudal  European  knights  and  soldiers). 

3.  The  article  also  asserted  that  "new  and  overpowering 
Western  imperialist  pressures  led  to  the  Meiji  Restoration 
in  1 868,  opening  the  road  to  capitalist  development."  I  think 
this  statement  is  too  narrow  and  ignores  the  internal  contra- 
dictions which  existed,  and  deepened,  in  the  1840s  and 
1850s  within  feudal  Japan. 

While  the  peasants  were  disarmed  in  1587,  from  1603  to 
1867, 1,153  peasant  uprisings  were  recorded,  with  increasing 
frequency  as  the  period  progressed.  Life  during  the  feudal 
period  was  just  as  horrendous  for  the  Asian  peasant  as  it 
was  for  his  European  brother.  Natural  calamities  and  the 
resulting  famines  were  the  underlying  cause  of  many  of  the 
rebellions.  Many  Japanese  writers  of  the  time  compared  the 
peasant  to  a  sesame  seed,  the  harder  you  press,  the  more  you 
squeeze  out.  With  the  seed  it  was  oil,  with  the  peasant  it  was 
blood  because  that  was  the  only  thing  they  had  left  to  give. 
Abortion  and  infanticide  (mabiki — literally  the  thinning  of 
vegetable  rows  by  uprooting)  were  so  common  that  periodi- 
cally laws  had  to  be  passed  against  these  population  control 
methods.  E.H.  Norman,  in  an  article  entitled  "Japan's  Emer- 
gence as  a  Modem  State,"  writes  that  the  "revohs  became 
so  endemic  and  may  be  said  to  have  weakened  the  strength 
of  the  feudal  regime  so  dangerously  that  they  made  possible 
to  a  large  extent  the  victory  of  the  political  movement  direct- 
ed against  the  Bakufu"  (Origins  of  the  Modern  Japanese 
State,  1975).  Jon  Halliday  in  his  book  A  Political  History  of 
Japanese  Capitalism  (1975)  asserts  that  it  was  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  peasant  revolts  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Tokugawa  Bakufu  in  1868. 

During  this  time,  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  based 
on  mercantilism  began  to  replace  revenue  in  rice  based  on 
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the  land,  and  this  led  to  an  enormous  growth  in  the  econom- 
ic power  of  the  merchants  despite  their  official  designation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  "four-class  system"  (warrior,  peasant, 
artisan  and  merchant).  As  the  power  of  the  merchant  class 
increased,  it  ate  into  the  rigid  hierarchical  foundations  of 
feudalism.  However,  the  merchants  were  not  strong  enough 
to  lead  a  revolution  in  their  own  name;  they  could  only 
finance  the  anti-Tokugawa  forces. 

This  weakness  of  the  bourgeoisie  allowed  the  reassertion 
of  the  emperor  as  a  political  force.  In  1858,  the  emperor, 
in  defiance  of  the  shogun,  refused  to  sign  the  Harris  Treaty 
with  the  U.S.  In  the  early  1860s  the  League  of  Court  and 
Military  was  formed  (an  alliance  of  disaffected  members  of 
the  imperial  court — the  kuge — and  dissident  daimyo — feudal 
lords).  This  coalition  is  said  to  be  the  first  conscious  politi- 
cal movement  against  the  shogunate.  The  opposition  was 
mainly  angry  at  the  concessions  made  by  the  shogun  to 
Western  powers,  and  their  slogan  was  "Revere  the  emperor, 
expel  the  barbarians." 

All  of  this  is  not  to  dismiss  Western  imperialism's  appe- 
tites or  influence.  A  number  of  historians  note  with  surprise 
the  ability  (in  terms  of  timeliness  and  number  of  reports) 
of  the  shogun,  court  and  samurai  to  follow  the  events  in 
China,  particularly  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Taiping 
Revolt.  The  ruling  class  of  Japan  understood  the  desire  of 
the  West  to  expand  their  markets.  Also,  the  southwest  clans, 
particularly  the  Satsuma  and  Choshu,  were  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  West.  Their  territory,  the  southwest  section  of 
Honshu  and  Kagoshima  on  Kyushu,  had  the  most  exposure 
from  the  West.  The  samurai  in  these  sections  studied  under 
the  Dutch  and  British,  mostly  science  and  military  strategy. 
It  was  these  clans  who  were  later  instrumental  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Tokugawa  regime. 

The  internal  contradictions,  which  I  have  mentioned 
briefly,  played  at  least  an  equal  role  to  the  external  pressures 
of  Western  imperialism  on  Japan's  transformation  from 
an  isolated  feudal  society  to  a  young  but  weak  capitalist 
economy. 

Comradely, 
Jeanne  Mitchell 

Spartacist  thanks  comrade  Mitchell  for  her  cogent  letter.  ■ 

Tamara  Deutscher... 

(continued  from  page  30) 

celebration  of  the  Missa  Solemnis,  with  a  profusion  of  Polish 
flags  fluttering  overhead.  Similarly  the  crucifix  and  the 
portrait  of  the  Pope  adorn  the  walls  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  new  autonomous  unions  in  Gdansk — a  sight  as 
paradoxical  and  as  potentially  disquieting  as  that  of  Iranian 
demonstrators  giving  the  clenched  fist  salute  under  a  huge 
picture  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  What  is  even  more 
disturbing  is  the  portrait  of  Marshal  Pilsudski  remembered 
for  his  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  May  1920,  and  not 
exactly  as  a  friend  of  trade  unions,  socialism  or  democracy." 

We  had  numerous  political  differences  with  Tamara 
Deutscher,  not  least  of  course  on  the  centrality  of  reforging 
an  authentically  Trotskyist  Fourth  International  as  the  world 
party  of  socialist  revolution.  But  she  had  been  trained  as  a 
Marxist  of  the  old  school,  who  remained  consistent  in  her 
political  views  throughout  the  years  and  appreciated  that 
consistency  in  others.  She  will  be  missed.  ■ 


Louis  Sinclair... 

(continued  from  page  3) 

yet  he  was  completely  unpretentious.  What  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  compared  to  others  who  claim  the  title!  While  Louis 
militantly  avoided  getting  involved  in  programmatic  debates 
among  those  who  claim  the  mantle  of  Trotskyism  today,  he 
also  militantly  refused  to  blunt  the  edges  when  dealing  with 
Trotsky's  historic  polemics.  Louis's  latest  project,  an  im- 
mense and  extensively  cross-referenced  index  of  Trotskyist 
internal  bulletins  to  1940,  is  invaluable.  We  in  the  ICL 
certainly  hope  that  this  will  be  published,  or  at  least  made 
available  to  scholars  of  the  Trotskyist  movement. 

Louis  retained  a  very  keen  interest  in  seeing  Trotsky's 
works  becoming  available  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  I  remember  his  delight  when,  on  my  return  from 
East  Germany  in  January,  I  told  him  we  made  a  Russian 
edition  of  Revolution  Betrayed  available  to  Soviet  soldiers 
there.  He  was  even  more  pleased  to  discover  that  this 
edition  was  not  one  he  knew  about,  so  it  was  duly  added 
to  the  Trotsky  collection  here  at  the  University.  We  were 
also  pleased  to  provide  him  with  some  Trotsky  articles 
published  recently  in  Hungary,  which  again  were  of  interest 
to  him. 

Comrade  Sinclair  was  indeed  a  reserve  of  Marxism,  as 
reflected  in  his  dedication  to  his  work  and  in  his  worldview. 
He  was  a  link  to  the  past,  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  he  left 
us  a  precious  legacy  for  the  future.  I  feel  it  is  an  honour  to 
have  known  him,  although  for  me  personally  and  for  our 
Glasgow  branch  this  was  over  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 
We  will  certainly  miss  him. 

Eibhlin  McDonald 

On  behalf  of  Louis  Sinclair's  friends  in  the  Glasgow 
branch,  and  those  many  others  in  the  Spartacist  tendency 
internationally.  ■ 
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BacTyiouAiie  Luaxrepbi  Cti6iipii  b  npomnoM  roAY  Bbi6panM  3a6acT0B0MHbie  KOMMTerbi,  KOTopbie  npoBosmacnnii 
ABoesnacTMe  b  yronbHbix  pemoHax.  nporecTbi  pa6omix  npoAon)KaK)Tcn  no  a  nosyHraMM:  «Tpe6yeM  couManbHOM 
cnpaBeAniiB0CTM!»,  <<Tpe6yeM  noBbicMTb  )Kii3HeHHbiM  ypoBCHb  ujaxTepoB!». 


3a  coi|MaiiMCTHHecKyio  njiaHOsyio  aKOHOMHKy, 
ocHoeaHHyio  Ha  paOoneM  /leMOKpaTMH! 


CoBeTCKMe  Tpy/|fiii|iiecfi: 
flonoN  nnaH  «500  flHeN» 
Eiibi|MHa-rop6aHeBa! 

CTaHCT  MJia^uiHM  napTHepoM  b  HMnepHajiHCTHMecKOM 

«HOBOM  MHpOBOM  COo6li;eCTBe».  OflHaKO,  3TO  o3HaMaeT 

CMepTb  CoBCTCKoro  CoK)3a  KaK  pa6oMero  rocy^^ap- 
CTBa,  nycTb  h  ynpaBJiHCMoro  KoppyMnHpoeaHHOM  h 
HaLi,HOHajiHCTHMecKOH  6K)poKpaTHeii.  B  caMOM  ;;ejie, 

flOMHHHpyK)IU,He  nOJlHTHHCCKHe  CHJlbl  B  CoBCTCKOM 
CoK)3e  OTKpblTO  CTpCMHTCa  K  pccTaBpai^MH  KanHTaji- 
H3Ma  —  MTO  03HaMaeT  nepcncKTHBy  rpa>K;^aHCKOfi 
BoftHbi  B  caMOM  He;^a;ieKOM  6y;j,ymeM.  Coi^Ha/ibHbie 

3aB0eBaHHH  OKTH6pbCKOH  peBO/IK)I^MM    BCJIMMaHUUeft 

no6eflbi  B  HCTopHH  MHpoBoro  pa6oHero  K/iacca  —  b 
CMepTe/ibHoft  onacHOCTH! 

B  KOHL^e  aBrycxa  6biJio  o6-bHB;TeHO,  hto  npesH^CHT 
PoccHficKOH  pecny6jiHKH  B.  Ejibi^HH  h  npe3HfleHT 
CCCP  M.  C.  TopSaMeB  npHiii/iH  k  corjiauieHHio  no 


We  print  below  a  Russian  translation  of  "Soviet  Workers: 
Smash  Yeltsin/Gorbachev  500-Day  Plan,"  Workers  Vanguard 
No.  510,  21  September  1990,  newspaper  of  the  Spartacist 
League  of  the  U.S. 


nEPEBOM  M3  yOPKEPC  BAHPAPfl  NO  510. 
21  CEHT^EPJI  1990  E. 


O^^HOBpeMCHHO  c  caMbiM  6oJibixiHM  ypo:«aeM  nuieHHi^bi 

B  COBCTCKOft  HCTOpHH  H3  MOCKOBCKHX  Mara3HH0B 
HCMe3  XJie6.  KypHJIbm,HKH  6yHTyK)T  H3-3a  OXCyTCTBHSI 

CHrapcT.    Tpa;^Hi;HOHHoe    npa3^HOBaHHe  BoJibiiie- 

BHCTCKOft   peBOJTIOl^HH   7-rO   H0H6pH   XOTHT  OTMCHHTb. 

flacop^:»c   Bym   Boo6pa«;aeT,   mto  Cobctckhh  Cok)3 
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HOBOCTH 


EopMC  EnbUMH  M  MMxaMn  ropOaneB  nnaHMpyioT  pecra- 
BpauMio  KanMTanMSMa,  b  to  BpeMfl  KaK  nepecrpoiiKa 
nopo}KAaeT  SKOHOMimecKUM  xaoc,  pacrymee  HepaBCH- 
CTBO.  BHMsy,  BOSMymeHHaR  Tonna  oca^KAaeT  nycTOM 
CMrapeTHbiM  napeK  b  Mockbc. 


Per  Spiegel 


nporpaMMe  BBe;3,eHHa  saKOHMCHHOH  phhohhoh  3koho- 

MHKH  B  CCCP  3a  500  ^HCH.  ^HJlbB  nepcPl^lfiT  B  JTHMHOe 

BJia^eHHC,  scMJiH  6y;i|eT  npo/^ana  KpecTbHHCKWM  mcji- 

KHM  COSCTBCHHHKaM,  H  KaK  MHHHMyM  70  npOl^eHTOB 

rocy^apcTBCHHbix  npe^npHaTHfi  —  fleHaLi,H0HajiH30- 

BaHO.    PeaJIbHaH    BJiaCTb    npHHHTHa  3KOHOMHMeCKHX 

pemeHHH  6y^eT  nepe^ana  i^eHxpajibHbiM  npaBHxejib- 
CTBOM  pecny6jiHKaHCKHM  opranaM.  3to  npaKXHMecKH 
OBHaqacT  kohcli,  CoBexcKoro  Coiosa.  Ejibi^HH  —  6biB- 
lUHH  cno^BH^HHK  FopGaMeBa,  npeBpameHHbift  b  nceB;],o- 
nony/iHCTCKoro  ^CMarora,  —  xomct  HCKJiiOMHTb  cjio- 

BO  «COL|,HaJIMCTHMeCKHX»  H3  Ha3BaHHH  CCCP  H  ncpCH- 
MCHOBaXb    CTpaHy    B    «CoK)3    CyBepCHHblX  COBCTCKHX 

Pecny6jiHK». 

rjiaBHbift  aBTop  nporpaMMbi  «500  ;3,HeH»  —  rop6a- 
qcBCKHft  coaeTHHK  no  3KOHOMHKe  CxaHHCJiaB  LUaxa- 

JTHH,  KOTOpWH  Ha  BOnpOC  O  TOM,  npHBC^CT  JIH  CrO 
nJiaH  K  nOBbimeHHK)  ypOBHa  TKHSHU  H  3Cj)4)eKTHBHOCTH 

3KOHOMHKH,  oTBCTHJi:  «C  HaMH  6or!».  CaM  rop6aMeB 
KOJie6aJiC5i,  npe^jiaraa  o6be^HHHTb  iiiaTajiHHCKHft 
njiaH  c  6oJTee  «yMepeHHOH»  nporpaMMoft  cobctckofo 
npcMbepa  H.  Pbi»:KOBa.  Pw^^kob  Ghji  rjiasHbiM  b^oxho- 
BHTejieM  oTBeprnyToro  njiaHa  yTpocHHH  i^eHbi  Ha 


xjie6  nponiJibiM  jictom  h  yflfioenua  noTpe6HTejibCKHX 
Li,eH  K  Ha^aJiy  1991  r.  O/^naKo,  3Toro  He  6biJio  ^ocTa- 

TOMHO  ^Jia  KpaftHHX  «CBo6o^HO-pbIHOMHHKOB»,  Tpe6o- 
BaBUIHX  nOJIHTHHeCKOfi  CMepTH  PbI»;KOBa. 

C  i^ejibK)  OKa3aHHfl[  ^aBJienHH  na  FopSaqeBa  npo- 
e7ibij,HHCKHH  napjiaMCHT  PoccHHCKOH  pecny6jiHKH 
yxBep^HJi  nporpaMMy  «500  fljAeu  p,o  KanHTaJiH3Ma». 
Ceftqac  cobctckhh  npesH^CHT  6o/iee  hjih  Menee  no^- 
^epacHBaex  ee,  Tpe6ya,  Mex^y  npoHHM,  co3BaHHa  na- 
po^Horo  pe4)epeH;],yMa  o  fleHaij,HOHajTH3aLi,HH  scm/ih. 
B  6opb6e  3a  BbiJKHBaHHe  Pmxkob  BWCTynHJi  no  TejiesH- 
^eHHK),  o6BHHaa  maTa/iHHCKHft  njiaH  KaK  Be;3,yinHft  k 
«xaocy»  H  MaccoBoft  6e3pa6oTHu,e.  TaKaa  o6cTaHOB- 
Ka  SbicTpo  nojiapH3yeT.   17-ro  ceHTaSpa  50  twchi 

npOKanHTaJIHCTOB  ^CMOHCTpHpOBaJIH  B  MocKBe,  Tpe- 

6ya  OTCTaBKH  ne  TOJibKO  PbrnKosa,  ho  h  FopSaMeBa. 
B  CBOK)  OMepe^b,  pa6oHHe  conpoxHBJiaiOTca  Bos^eii- 
CTBHK)  nepecTpoftKH.  0(J)H]j,HaJibHbie  npo(})coK)3bi  opra- 

HH30BaJIH    3a6aCT0BKH    npOTHB  «CB060flH0-pbIH0qH0- 

ro»  ropo/;cKoro  npaBHTCJibCTsa  Mockbw. 

CMepTenbHbiii  KpusMc 
coBercKoro  CTaniiHiisMa 

BceCTOpOHHHft  KpH3HC,  OXBaTHBUIHft  COBCTCKHft 
C0I03  npOHCXO^HT  OT  SiopoKpaTHMCCKoro  Bbipoac^^CHHa 
CTpaHbi  npH  CTajiHHe  b  20-x  rr.  ITo^  Hau,HOHajiHCTHHe- 
CKHM  jio3yHroM  «cou,HajiH3Ma  B  oT^ejTbHoii  cTpaHe» 
SiopOKpaTHa  oTKa3ajiacb  ot  jiCHHHCKoft  nporpaMMH 

MHpOBOft  pCBO/IIOI^HH.  B  30-X  FT.  Jl.  J\.  TpOI^KHft  npC^- 

CKa3ajT,  MTO  ecjiH  COBCTCKHft  pa6oHHfi  KJiacc  He  npo- 

rOHHT  CTaJIHHHCTCKyK)  6iopoKpaTHK),  HOCJie^^Haa,  BMe- 

CTO  CTpoHTejibCTBa  coi^HajiH3Ma,  6y;^eT  cos^asaTb 
ycjioBHa  p,nii  KanHTaJiHCTHMecKOH  pecTaspai^HH. 

«JlH6epajTbHbiH»  cTajTHHHCT  Fop6aMeB  h  ero  anojio- 
rcTbi  yTBcpjK^a/iH,  ^to  nepecTpoftKa  osnaMaex  o6ho- 
BJicHHe  H  Mo^epHH3aij,HK)  cou,HajiH3Ma.  C  caMoro  HaMa- 
jia  Mbi  npe^ynpeac^ajiH,  hto  3th  opHeHTHpoBaHHwe  Ha 

pblHOK  «pe4)OpMbI»  6bIJIH  3a^yMaHbI  flJia  yBCJIHMeHHH 

npHBHJiePHH  Me;iKo6ypx;ya3Hbix  6K)poKpaTOB  h  hhtcji- 
jieKTya/iOB  3a  cneT  pa6oqero  KJiacca  h  3aJio»:eHHH 
ocHOBbi  ^Jia  pecTaBpai^HH  KanHTaJiH3Ma.  Tenepb  bo- 
npoc  CTOHT  yjKe  ne  o  sajioxenHH  ochobh,  a  o  npaMOM 

B03poaC^eHHH  BJiaCTH  KaHHTaJia. 

10  ceHTa6pa  b  pa^HOHHTepBbio  c  ^aceftMCOM  Kjihbom, 
KOMMCHTaTopOM  HOBOCTeft  «nacH(|)HKa  pa;;HO»,  flxo3e(}) 
CHMop,  npe^^cTaBHTCJib  «CnapTacHCT  JlHr»  (JIhth 
CnapTaKOBi^cB  CLLIA  —  aMepHKancKoft  ccki^hh  HnTep- 
Hai^HonajibHoft  KoMMyHHCTHMCCKoft  JIhth),  yKasaJi, 
MTO  «nporpaMMa  xaK  nasbiBacMbix  pa^HKa/ibHbix  „cbo- 

6o^HO-pbIHOHHHKOB"  THHa  EjIbU,HHa  (kTO,  KCTaTH,  HO- 

xBajTHJi  Peftrana  3a  aKo6bi  os^opoBJicHHe  aMepHKan- 

CKOH  3KOHOMHKH)  npHBC^CT  K  MaCCOBOMy  o6HHmaHHIO 

COBCTCKHX  Tpy^amHxca  B  yro^y  tcx,  kto  paccMHTW- 
BacT  CTaTb  HOBbiM  KJiaccoM  KanHTajiHCTOB  H  Hx  npH- 
xjic6aTCJicft  —  COBCTCKHX  annH.» 

^CHO,  HTO  ocHOBHaa  Macca  cobctckhx  Tpy/],am;Hxca 

BpaX^e6Ha  KanHTa/IHCTHMCCKOfl  pblHOHHOft  3K0H0MHKe 

no  cymecTey.  H^eojior  «CBo6oflHoro  pbiHKa»  FaBpHHJi 
rionoB,  cero/j,HamHHfi  M3p  Mockbh,  saaBJiacT,  mto  «Mac- 

Cbl  CTpCMaTCa  K  CnpaBC^JIHBOCTH  H  3KOHOMHqeCKOMy 

paBeHCTBy».  Oh  o6ecnoKOCH  ycHJicHHCM  «JieBoro 
HapoflHHMecTBa»,  BbOBanbiM  «nojiHTHKoft,  Bc^^ymeft  k 
^eHai^HOHaJiH3ai;HH  h  HcpaBeHCTBy».  CaMwft  npespcH- 
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Hbiii  KJiacc  B  CCCP  —  MejiKO-KanHTajiHCTHnecKHe 
npe^^npHHHMaTejiH,  xaK  HasbieaeMbie  «KoonepaTopbi». 
f^ajKC  YojiJi  cTpuT  g:>KopH9Ji  npHSHaex:  «penyTau,Hfl 
KOonepaTopoB  pe3KO  ynajia,  h  cero^^HH  ohh  pacKpH- 
THKOBaHbi  KaK  cncKyjiHHTbi,  KOTopwe  Ha:»cHBaK)Tca  sa 

CHCT  Hai^HH». 

BeccnopHO,  o^HaKO,  qxo  Ejibi^HH  oneHb  nonyjiapeH 
cpe^^H  coBCTCKHx  Tpyflain,Hxca.  Onpocbi  o6m,ecTBeHHo- 
ro  MHCHHa  noKasbiBaiOT,  qxo  oh  yBaacacH  ropas^o 
Cojibuie  rop6aHeBa.  KaK  noHHTb  3to  npoTHBopcHHe? 
fleJio  B  TOM,  MTO  Ejibi^HH  MacKupycT  CBOK)  no;^;3,ep«;Ky 

3KOHOMHKH    «CBo6oflHOrO   pbIHKa»  ^CMOrorHMeCKHMH 

axaKaMH  Ha  npHBHJierHH  6iopoKpaxHH  h  xpeSyex  yse- 
JiHHCHHa   npoH3BOflcxBa   noTpe6HxejibCKHX  xoBapoB 

3a  CHCT  CHHXCHHH  BOCHHblX  paCXO^OB  H  BJIOXCHHH  B 

THxeJiyK)  npoMbiiiiJieHHOcxb.  O^naKO,  xenepb,  Kor^^a 
Ejibi^HH  npHcoe^HHHexcH  K  nporpaMMe  oxKpoBCHHoft 
pecxaapai^HH  KanHxajiHSMa,  MacKa  na^aex. 

A^BOKaxbi  nporpaMMbi  «500  /],HeH»  yxBep«:^aK»x,  mxo 
npo^^axa  JKHJiba,  3eMJiH  h  saBO^OB  yHHMXoxHX  hsjih- 
mcK  pydJieii,  HaBO^HHBuiHX  coBCXCKyio  3KOHOMHKy  3a 
MHorHe  ro^bi.  TaKHM  o6pa30M,  pocx  u,eH  Ha  noxpeSn- 
xejibCKHe  xoBapbi  6y^ex  Menee  3HaMHxejibHbiM,  hcm 
B  npoxHBHOM  cjiynae.  3xo  —  /loacb!  Korf\a  npe^npna- 
THa  OKajKyxca  b  pyKax  MacxHHKOB,  Li,eHbi  no^HHMyxca 

HaCXOJIbKO    BblCOKO,    KaK    TO/IbKO    pblHOK  n03B0JIHX. 

CoBexcKHe  paSoHHe  noxepaiox  BcaKyio  B03Mo:«;Hocxb 

KOHXpOTIHpOBaXb  CXOHMOCXb  XH3HH.  ^,aJlte,  MHJIJIHOHbl 

paSo^HX  6y;^yx  Bbi6poiiieHbi  na  yjiHij,y,  Kor^a  y6bi- 
TO^Hbie  H  Henpo^axHbie  npe^npnaxHa  saKpoiox  cboh 
flfiepn,  a  ocxajibHbie  pe3KO  chh3hx  noxpeGnocxb  b 
paSoMcft  CHJie.  3xo  xohho  xo,  mxo  yxe  npoHcxo^Hx 
B  Ilojibiiie. 

fleHai^HOHajiH3ai^Ha  XHJiba  6biJia  sa^yMana  p,Jia  npH- 
HeccHHa  Henocpe^cxBeHHoft  npH6biJiH  xeM  MJienaM 
3JiHTbi,  Koxopbie  HMeiox  xopoiiiHe  KBapxHpbi.  0;j,HaKO, 
3XO  6y^ex  Hacxoaii^HM  6e^cxBHeM  fl,nsi  cobcxckhx 
xpy^^aii^Hxca,  oco6eHHO,  ecjiH  yMHXbiBaxb  ocxpyio  ne- 
XBaxKy  XHJiba  b  CCCP.  Cobcxckhc  o4)HLi,epbi  h  hx 
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Der  Spiegel 


HecMorpn  Ha  peKopAHbiii  ypoKaM,  xne6  Mcnea  c 
npMnaBKOB  rocyAapcTeeHHbix  MarasMHoe,  nocKonbKy 

KpeCTbHHe  npMAep)KI1Ba>OT  SepHO,  HT06bl  nOAHHTb 

aaKynoHHbie  ueHbi. 

CCMbH,  KOTOpbie  ^OJiaCHbl  6bIXb  BCKOpC  BblBe^CHbl  H3 

BocxoHHoii  repMaHHH,  ne^aBHO  nposejiH  ^CMOHCxpa- 
ij,Hio  npoxHB  njiana  nocejiCHHa  hx  b  najiaroHHOM  eopog- 
Ke  Ha  CeBepHOM  KaBKase!  Docjie  ;j,eHaLi,H0HajiH3ai^HH 
KBapxHpnaa  njiaxa  na  neMHorHe  Hesanaxbie  KBapxH- 
pbi  BSJiexHX  ^o  HeSec.  Mojio^mm  ceMbaM  h3  pa6oHeH 
cpe^bi  HHKor;],a  hcbosmoxho  6y^ex  no3BOJiHXb  ce6e 
HMexb  co6cxBeHHbie  KBapxHpbi  hjth  ppua,  h  xe  cxanyx 
HMymecxBOM  HCKJiioHHTejTbHo  HOBOPo  KJiacca  KanHxa- 
jiHcxoB  H  ynpaBJienqecKoii  3JiHXbi. 

DporpaMMa  «500  }\iitvi»  o6emaex  cbohm  rpax^anaM 
CBoero  po^a  «Hapo;;HbiH  KanHxajiH3M»,  yxBepac^aa, 
Mxo  «HMyn;ecxBo  b  pyKax  Kax^oro  ^ejioBCKa  —  ra- 
panxHa  ycxoftMHBoro  o6mecxBa»  {OauHemueji  rauMC, 
J1oh;;oh,  6  ceHxa6pa  1990  r.).  Ho  HMym,ecxBO  OTHwgb 
He  6ygeT  b  pyKax  Kaac^oro  qejioBeKa.  HesosMoacHO 
HMCXb  KanHxaJiHcxoB  6e3  Kannxajia.  fla«^e  y  mcjtkhx 
npe^npHHHMaxejieft  b  Cobcxckom  Cowse,  HMeiomHX 
(f)pyKXOBbie  JiapbKH  h  peMonxHbie  jiasKH,  Hex  ^^ener 
Ha  xo,  Mxo6bi  CKynaxb  cxajiejiHxeftHbie  saBo^^bi  h 
yrojibHbie  maxxbi.  Y  Koro  ecxb?  HoBbie  BJTa/i,e/ibLi,bi  — 
pyccKHe  HJiH  Hex  —  6y;i,yx  h3  pa^oB  SiopoKpaxHMe- 
CKOH  3JiHXbi,  HMeiouneH  ^ocxyn  k  rocyfl,apcxBeHHbiM 
3aeMaM  h  sana^HbiM  6aHKaM. 

Mhofhc  h3  caMbix  Bbiro^Hbix  npe^^npHaxHft  6y^yx 
npofl,aHbi  —  i^e/THKOM  hjth  wacxHMHO  —  3anaflHbiM 

MyjlbXHHai^HOHaJlbHblM  KOpnOpai^HaM.  FopGaMCBCKHft 

coBexHHK  no  3KOHOMHKe  HHKO/iaH  nexpaKOB,  O^HH  H3 
pjiaBHbix  aBXopoB  n/iana  «500  ;j,Heft»,  «;ejTaex 
«co3;^aTb  ycjioBHH,  npH  KOTopbix  HauiH  3ana;;Hbie 
napxHcpbi  cMoryx  o6xo^HXb  cHcxcMy  CHa6«eHHa  h 
pacnpe^^eJicHHa,  CKynaa  cbipbe  h  o6opy/^oBaHHe  na 
BHyxpeHHeM  pbiHKe,  H  nepeBo;],HTb  hx  ^o/iio  ^oxo^^ob 
Ha  3ana;^»  (ripoGjieMbi  3kohomuku,  Mapx  1990  r.).  Ecjth 
FopGaMeB  h  Ejibi^HH  ^oSbioxca  cBoero,  xo  6oraxcxBO, 
npH3Be/;eHHoe  cobctckhmh  pa6oMHMH  3a  ^ecaxHJie- 
THa,  6yfl,eT  pacnpo;],aHO  BopoxH/raM  c  Yo/iJi-cxpHx, 

(J)paHK(J)ypXCKMM  6aHKHpaM  H  anOHCKHM  npOMblUIJieHHH- 

KaM  3a  6eci4eHOK. 
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HoBoe  PyccKoe  CnoBO 
PacTymHH  3KOHOMHHecKHH  xaoc  H  KpyiUCHHe  aBTO- 
pHxexa  Li,eHTpajibHoro  npaBHTCJibCTBa  h  jihmho  Top- 
SaMeea  nopo^HJiH  noJiuTunecKuu  eoKyyM.  3tot  ea- 
KyyM  aanojriHHJiH  npanbie  ecex  Macxefi:  ox  poccHftcKHX 
peftraHHCxoB  h  MOHapxHcxoB  (J)aiiiHcxoB  h  ^pyrax 
peaKLl,HOHHbIX  Hai^HOHaJIHCXOB.  ycHJTHBaexcH  aHXHce- 
MHXH3M,  H  coBexcKHC  CBpcH  :»cHByx  B  cxpaxc  norpo- 
MOB.  Xo^^ax  cjiyxH  o  bochhom  nepcBopoxe  c  i^ejibio 
BoccxaHOBJTCHHH  nopa^Ka.  BccM  noHHXHO,  Mxo  cym,e- 
cxBOBaxb  KaK  paHbuie  CoBexcKHii  Cok)3  He  MO»;ex. 
Cero;j,HH  xpoi^KH3M  —  npoflojixaxejib  6ojibmeBHCx- 

CKOH    pCBOJllOI^HH    C^HHCXBCHHOe  nOJIHXHqeCKOC 

xeMeHHe,  HMeioinee  nporpaMMy  coxpaneHHa  Cobcxcko- 
ro  CoK)3a  KaK  MHoroHaij,HOHa;TbHoe  rocy^apcxBO  koji- 

JTCKXHBHOH  3KOHOMHKH.  CoBeXCKHC  Xpy^HmHCCH  ^^OJl- 

x.Hbi  CMCCXH  rop6aMeBbix,  ejTbi^HHbix  H  nonoBbix  H 
ocHOBaxb  npaBHxejibcxBo  ^eMOKpaxHMecKH  Bbi6paH- 

HblX    pa60MHX    COBeXOB    n0^06HbIX    XCM,    mxo  B3HJIH 

BJiacxb  B  0Kxa6pe  1917  r. 

MHorne  coBexcKHe  xpy;^Hin,HecH  cero^HH  oxoac^e- 
cxBJiHiox  Li,eHxpaJiH30BaHHoe  njiaHHpoBaHHe  h  ynpa- 

BJieHHe  KaK  XaKOBbie  CO  CXaJlHHHSMOM  H  6K)poKpaxH- 

MecKHM  ynpaBJieHMecxBOM.  3xo  omH6oMHo.  L|,eHxpajiH- 

30BaHH0e   ynpaBJTCHHe   3KOHOMHKOft  npaBHXe/IbCXBOM 

CoBexoB  —  eguHCToeuHbiu  nyrb  k  xoMy,  Mxo6bi  pa6o- 
nviPi  KJiacc  CMor  geMOKparuHHO  ynpaBJiaxb  pacnpe^e- 
jicHHCM  o6inecxBeHHbix  cpe^cxB  H  o6ecneMHBaxb 
cnpaBe^jiHBoe  h  ypaBHHxejibHoe  o6pameHHe  npoH3- 
Bo^cxBeHHbix  4)OH^oB.  B  xo  «;e  BpcMa,  ii,eHxpajibHoe 
njiaHHpoBaHHe  MO«ex  6bixb  3(|)(J)eKXHBHbiM  b  cxHMy- 
JiHpoBaHHH  caMooxBepaceHHoro  h  xBopMecKoro  xpy- 
^a,  xoJTbKO  Kor^a  pa6oMHe  ynpaeJisitoT  o6Lu,ecxBOM 
^jiH  xoro,  qxo6bi  nocxpoHXb  cou,HajTHcxHMecKoe  6y- 
^ymee  p,nn  ce6H  h  cbohx  ^exeft. 

Hto  CKpbiTo  3a  xne6HbiM  Ae4>MUMT0M 

Kor^a  peacHM  TopGaqeBa  h  Pbi«;KOBa  npeflJio«;HJi 
yxpoHXb  i^eny  Ha  xjie6  npom/ibiM  jiexoM,  ^ejierax  Bep- 
xoBHoro  CoBexa  ox  Ta^«;nKHCxaHa  cep^Hxo  cKa3aji: 
«Xjie6  —  3XO  coij,Ha/iH3M!»  BHe3anHoe  HCMesHOBCHHe 
xjie6a  H3  MOCKOBCKHX  rocy^apcxBCHHbix  MarasHHOB 


OroHeK  AFP 
OnaCHOCTb  KOHTppeBOJUOUMH:  AeMOHCTpaUMH  B  JleHMH- 

rpaAe  3-ro  ceHTH6pn.  rinaKar:  <<XBaniT  SKcnepMMeHTiipo- 
BaTb  —  nopa  nepexoAMTb  k  KanMTanii3My!»  <<Cbo6oaho- 
pbiHOHHbie»  Mapbi  —  AHaTOHMM  CoSsaK  (fleHkiHrpaA)  m 
raBpMiiJi  nonoB  (MocKsa). 

—  BejiHMaftmee  ;],OKa3axejibcxBO  KpymcHHa  3kohomh- 
KH.  H  3X0  npH  XOM,  MXO  npe^cKasbiBaJiH  pcKop^Hbift 
ypoxaii.  Hxo  xe  CJiyMHJiocb? 

B  oxjiHMHe  ox  CUJA,  b  Cobbxckom  Coio3e  Hex  MHoro- 

MHCJieHHOft  apMHH  Ce30HHbIX  CeJIbCK0X03aiiCXBeHHbIX 

pa6oMHX.  no3XOMy,  Mxo6bi  co6paxb  ypoacaft,  nyxHO 
Mo6HJiH30Baxb  ropoacaH,  BpeMCHHO  oxopBaB  hx  ot 
pa6oxbi  H  cjiy«:6bi.  O^naKO,  c  pa3BeHHaHHeM  i^enxpa- 
jTHSOBaHHoro  ynpasjieHHa  3KOHOMHKoft  npH  nepe- 
cxpoHKc,  pyKOBo;;HxejiH  npe^npHaxHft  He  npe;;o- 
cxaBJiHK)x  CBOHX  paSoMHx  fljiH  3xoft  u,eJiH.  npe^ce^a- 
xejib  i^ejiHHHoro  KOJixo3a  b  Ka3axcxaHe  XasHX  Ky- 
^^aftKyjioB  BOCKJiHKHyji: 

«Bo  BpcMCHa  3acTOH  Mbi  co6Hpajin  xjTe6  6e3  npoSjiCM. 
ropoxane  HaM  noMorajiH,  npaBHxejibCTBO  h  pattoHHbie 
napTpa6oTHHKH  hem  noMorajiH,  a  cefiMac  —  Hex.  S 
He  3HaK),  noMCMy.  3to  h  ecxb  nepecTpoftKa.» 
(Dujiagejibcpuji  UHKyaupep, 
7  ceHTH6pH  1990  r. 

Ho  3XO  xoTibKo  Macxb  npHHHH  xjieSnoro  fle4)Hi;Hxa  h  He 
caMaa  Baacnaa.  B  KOHi^e  KOHmoB,  c6op  3epHa  b  3xom  ro^y 
oi^cHHBaexca  na  xom  xe  ypoBHe,  mxo  h  b  npoiiuioM.  O^aKO, 
Ha  rocyfl,apcxBeHHbie  3aroxoBHxeJibHbie  nyHKXbi  xjieSa 
cflaexcH  MeHbuie.  CaM  FopSaMeB  no:«;ajiOBaJiCH:  «Mho- 
THe  KOJixo3bi  H  coBxosbi  HconpaB^aHHO  coKpamaiOT 
npo^a:>Ky  xjieSa  rocy^apcxBy,  napymaa  3xhm  floro- 
Bopnyio  ;i,HCLi,HnjiHHy».  BMecxo  3xoro  3epHO  H^ex  na 
KopM  CKOxy,  npo^aaca  Koxoporo  6oJiee  ebiro^Ha. 
KHJiorpaMM  roBa^HHbi  na  mockobckom  kojixoshom 
pbiHKe  cxoHX  20  py6jieft,  na  50  npou,eHXOB  Bbime,  mcm 
nojixopa  ro^a  xoMy  nasa^.  3xo  npH6jiH3HxeJibHO  pas- 
HO  ^HeBHOH  3apnjiaxe  cpe^Hero  npoMbiiiiJieHHoro 
pa6oqero! 

CoBexcKHe  3eMJie^ejTbi^bi  npH^ep:»(HBaK)x  sepno  c 
i^eJibK)  no^HaxHa  3aKynoMHbix  Li,eH.  ripomJiOH  BecHoft 
aMepHKancKHft  HH4)opMai^HOHHbift  6K)JiJiexeHb,  cneu,Ha- 
jTH3HpyK)in,Hiica  na  SKOHOMHKe  BocxoHHoft  EBponw, 
HanHcaji: 

«y;:^ep«HBaHHe  6oJibmHx  KO/iHMecTB  sepna  cobct- 

CKHMH  3eM/ie^eJlbLI,aMH  npHBO^HT  K  TOMy,  MTO  pexcHM 

BbiHy^^cH  c  ymep6oM  j\nsi  CBoeft  BHeiuHeft  xoproB/iH 
HMnopTHpoBaxb  3ana;^Hbift  xjie6  bmccto  xoro,  MTo6bi 
Hcnojib30BaTb  xo,  MTO  yxc  ^ocxynHO  BHyxpH  cxpaHbi. 
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HTo6bi  3acTaBHTb  KpecTbaH  npo^asaTb  3epHO,  nyxHO 
pesKO  no^^HHTb  3aKynoHHbie  i^chw.  O^HaKO,  nocKOJib- 
Ky  pejKHM  He  xohct  noBwmaTb  MarasHHHbie  i^chm  Ha 
xjie6,  npoflOBOJibCTBCHHbie  cy6cH;^HH  ^ojijkhm  cyme- 
CTBCHHO  npcBbicHTb  ypoBCHb,  sanjiaHHpoBaHHbift  Ha 
1990  r.» 

njianSKOH  punopT,  21  anpejia  1990  r. 
OflHEKO,  nporpaMMa  «500  flHeft»  rop6aMeBa-Ejibi^HHa 
Tpe6yeT  cHWiKeHHa   npo^oBOJibCTBCHHbix  cy6cH;;Hft 
H  pesKoro  pocxa  i4,eH  Ha  xjie6  h  /],pyrHe  npo^yKTw. 

Cero^HHiuHHH  xjie6Hbift  ^ecj^Hi^Hx  aacxaBJiaeT 
BcnoMHHTb  3epHOByK)  3a6acTOBKy  KpecTbHH  B  1928  r., 
o6o3HaHHBiiiyK)  KOHeHHbiH  KpHSHc  H3na.  H^^eoJiorH 
nepecTpoiiKH,  no  KpaftHeft  Mepe  xe,  kxo  hc  npHSbiBa- 
ex  K  oxKpoBeHHoft  pecxaspau^HH  KanHxajiH3Ma,  npe^- 
cxaBJiawx  H3n  KaK  3KOHOMHHecKHii  o6pa3ei^.  A  Be^b 
eme  B  1923  r.  Tpoij,KHH  yKaswBaji  Ha  npoxHBopeMHByio 
H  Hecxa6HJTbHyK)  npHpo^y  H3na.  Ecjih  coBCxcKaa 
npoMbiiiiJieHHOCxb  ne  6yflex  pasBHsaxbca  ^^ocxaxoHHO 
6bicxpo  ^JiH  xoro,  Mxo6bi  o6ecneMHXb  Kpecxban  b 
H36bixKe  ^emcBbiMH  xosapaiviH,  npe;;cKa3biBaji  Tpoi^- 
KHft,  nocjie^HHe  naMHyx  yMCHbuiaxb  nocxaBKH  3epHa 
Ha   rocy^apcxBCHHwe   saroxoBHxejibHwe   nyHKXbi  c 

TCM,  HXoSbl  B3BHHXHXb  I^CHbl  Ha  3epH0.  3xO  KaK  pa3 

TO,  Hxo  CJiyHHJiocb  B  1928  r.  Ha  rpaHH  3KOHOMHMe- 
CKoro  Kpaxa  CxajiHH  oxpearHpoBaji  npoBc^enHeM 

KOJi;ieKXHBH3ai^HH    XeCXOKHM    H  SlOpOKpaXH^eCKHM 

oSpasoM. 

B  20-x  rr.  rjiaBHoft  BHyxpcHHeft  coLi,HajibHoft  chjioh 
pecTaBpaij(HH  KanHxajiHSMa  6biJiH  KyjiaKH.  Cero^HH 

3TO  pOJIb  OXBO^HXCH  MaCXH  6lOpOKpaXHH  H  HHXeJIJIH- 


rcHi^HH,  MHorHe  h3  Koxopbix  —  npHBHJierHpOBaHHbie 
pfiTW.  cxajiHHCKHX  annapaxHHKOB.  TaKHM  o6pa30M, 
XJieCnaa  3a6acxoBKa  —  xojibKO  o/^hh  h3  acncKXOB 
oSinero  ca6oxa«a  KOJiJicKXHBHoft  3kohomhkh  cbocko- 

pblCXHHMM  ynpaBJICHl^aMH  H  MHHOBHMKaMH. 

To/ibKo  nponeTapcKaR  noniiniHecKan 
peeoniouMR  mokct  cnacTii 

COSeTCKMM  C0K)3 

CoBexcKOMy  Coiosy  cero^na  yrpojKaex  KpoBasaa 
6paxoy6HHCXBeHHaa  Boftna  nocpe^H  3KOHOMHMecKoft 
pa3pyxH.  ripaKXHMecKH  Bce  pecnySjiHKH  o6baBHJiH 
HesaBHCHMocxb  HJiH  3KOHOMHMecKHft  cyBepcKHxeT, 
npaBHxejibcxBO  YKpaHnbi,  Bxopoft  no  eejiHMHHe  pec- 
ny6jiHKH,  xoMex  BbinycxHXb  coScxBeHHyio  Bajiioxy  h 
c(J)opMHpoBaxb  ox^ejTbHyK)  apMHK).  Hhhobhhkh  Hec})- 
xepa3pa6axbiBaK)m,HX  paftonoB  Ch6hph  xpe6yK)x  ^bBH- 
Hyio  ^ojiK)  npH6biJieH  ox  3Kcnopxa  hcc^xh.  JIoh^^oh- 
CKaa  HngeneHgeHT  (31  asrycxa  1990  r.)  nanHcajia  o6 
«onacHocxH,  qxo  Cobcxckhh  Cok)3  pasjiexnxca  Ha 
HaSop  copcBHyiomMxca  pecny6jiHK,  pas^^eJieHHbix 
xaMO»;eHHbiMH  6apbepaMH,  Hrpyme^HbiMH  BajiioxaMH, 
axHHMecKOH  Bpaac^eSHOcxbK),  Be;],ymHX  xoproBwe 
BoftHbi  ^pyr  npoxHB  ^pyra». 

ToJIbKO  COBCXCKHH  paGoMHH  KJiacc  HMcex  coi^Hajib- 
Hyio  BJiacxb  H  3aHHxepecoBaHHOCXb  b  coxpaaeHHH 
H  nepecxpoHKC  CosexcKoro  Coiosa  na  coi^HajiHCXHqe- 
CKOM  6a3Hce  cnpaBe;i,JiHBocxH  h  paseHCXBa  Bcex 
Haij,HOHajTbHocxeft.  JXjih  ^ocxH^enna  3xoh  \\&jm  hcoS- 
xo;:^HMO  opraHH30Baxb  pa6oMHft  KJiacc  b  no^JiHHHO 
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BCeC0I03HyK)    HHTepHai4,HOHaJIHCTHMeCKyK)  KOMMyHH- 

CTHMecKyio  napxHK)  no  oSpasi^y  SojibmeBHCxcKoft 
napTHH  JlcHHHa  h  Tpoi^Koro. 

Cero^Hfl,  op,yiaKO,  coBexcKHii  pa6o^Hft  KJiacc  nojiH- 
THMecKH  3KcnjiyaTHpyeTCH  6opK)iu,HMHca  rpynnaMH 
SiopOKpaxHH  H  MejiKoSypatyasHoft  HHxejiJiHreHi^HH.  Hs- 
3a  HCHaBHCTH  K  npejKHHM  CTajiHHHCTCKHM  annapaxHH- 
KaM  —  yrHeTaiOLLi,HM,  napasHXHqecKHM,  KoppyMnnpo- 
BaHHbiM  —  MHorHe  pa6oqHe  aKXHBHCxbi  no^^epxHsaiox 
afl,BOKaxoB  «^eMOKpaxHH»  sana^Horo  XHna  h  «pery- 

JIHpyCMOM  pblHOMHOft  3KOHOMHKH».  flpyrHC,  oSbHHHK)- 

iUHe  nepecxpoftKy  bo  Bcex  HbiHeiuHHx  Hecnacxbax, 
rpynnnpyioxca  c  KOHcepBaxHBHWMH  annapaxMHKaMH, 

oGte^HHHBIIIHMHCa  C  peaKl^HOHHblMH  pyCCKHMH  HaLl,HO- 

HajiHCxaMH.   Ha   cteafle   PoccnitcKoft  KOMMyHHCXH- 

MCCKOfl  napXHH  He(|)XHHHK  H3  TlOMCHH  BOCKJIHKHyji: 

«HecMoxpa  Ha  xo,  KaKoit  Jioaynr  HcnoJibsyexca, 
nojiHXHKa,  Be^ym,aa  k  chhxchhk)  ypoBHa  »;h3hh  h 
KpoBonpojiHXHK),  npoxHBopBMHX  HHxepccaM  Hapo;;a». 
Oh  npH3Baji  «BepHyxb  cxpany  k  1985  r.»  —  ro^y 
npHxo^a  K  BJiacxH  rop6aqeBa. 

O^HaKO,  HeBOSMoacHO  Bcpnyxb  CoBexcKHft  Cok)3  b 
1985  r.,  ^a  3xo  h  hc  «;ejiaxejibH0.  B  cboh  nocjie^^HHe 
ro^bi  6pe«:HeBCKHfi  pexHM  nonwxajica  co3flaxb  uji- 
jitosuw  noBbimeHHa  ypoBHa  x;h3hh,  yBejiHHHBaa  3apa- 
SoxHyio  njiaxy  6bicxpee  npHpocxa  npo^yKi^HH,  o^ho- 
BpcMCHHo  saMopaacHBaa  ij,eHbi  b  rocy^^apcxBCHHbix 
Mara3HHax.  Hacxb  H36bixoMHbix  pySjieft  yxcKJia  b  no^- 
noJibHyK),  «xeHeByK)»  3KOHOMHKy.  Bojibiuaa  >Ke  qacxb 
ocejia  B  c6eperaxejibHbix  Kaccax  hjih  OKasa/iacb 
saiuMxoft  B  Maxpacbi.  Flo  OLi,eHKe  1985  r.,  cpe^naa 
coBexcKaa  ceMba  He  CMorjia  HcxpaxHXb  ^o  80-xh 
npoi^CHXOB  CBoero  ro^oBoro  /^oxo^a.  TaKHM  o6pa3- 
OM,  cero^^HauiHaa  CKpbixaa  CBepxHH(|);iai;Ha  KopcHHX- 
ca  B  CKJiepoxHMecKOM  cxajiHHH3Me  6pex:HeBCKoro 
pe:}iCHMa. 


OcHOBHaa  npHMHHa  nojiHXHHecKoro  h  3KOHOMHHe- 
CKoro  paspyuieHHa  CoBexcKoro  CoK)3a  —  Momnoe  h 
6e3x;aJiocxHoe  ^asjieHHe  MHpoBoro  HMnepHajiH3Ma. 
Mxo6bi  cooxsexcxBOBaxb  ycHJieHHio  aMepHKaHCKoft 
BoeHHOH  MOLHH  npH  Kapxepc,  a  3axeM  npn  PefiraHe, 
6e3  cHH:x;eHHa  ypoBHa  xh3hh,  aflMHHHCxpai],Ha  Bpex- 
HCBa  yMeHbiiiajia  bjioxchmh  b  hobhc  3aBo;^bi  h  o6opy- 
;],OBaHHe.  B  pesyjibxaxe  npoH3Bo^HxeJibHocxb  xpy^a 
Ha  ycxapeBuiHx  h  xexHOJiorHMecKH  oxcxajiwx  3aB0- 
^ax  nocxoaHHo  CHHxajiacb.  B  6ojTbmoft  cxencHH  rop- 
SaMBBCKaa    nepecxpoHKa    aBHJiacb  peaKij,HOHHbiM 

OXBeXOM    Ha    06heKTUaHblU    KpH3HC    COBeXCKOii  3K0H0- 

MHKH  nocjie  fl,ecaxHJiexHft  pa3opHxejibHoro  ynpasjie- 
HHa  BO  HMa  nocxpoeHHa  «comHajiH3Ma  b  ox^^ejibHoft 
cxpaHe».  Ho  nojiyMepbi  xojibKO  yxy;j,iiiHJiH  nojioxcHHC. 

CeftMac  napa3HXHMecKaH  6iopoKpaxHa  KpcMJia  c^a- 
exca  3ana;3,HOMy  HMnepnajiHSMy  Ha  Bcex  ypoBHax. 
FopSaMCB  H  Ejibi^mH  xoxax  npo^axb  HHfl,ycxpHajibHoe 
H  npnpo^Hoe  SoraxcxBO  Cobcxckofo  CoK)3a  Yonn- 
cxpHX  H  OpaHKcJjypxy,  o^hobpcmchho  noMoraa  aiviepH- 
KaHCKOMy  HMnepHajiH3My  pa3Be3axb  Boftny  npoxHB 
apaScKHx  napo^oB  Ha  Bjihjkhcm  Bocxokc.  CoBexcKHit 
pa6oMHH  KJiacc  f^onyKen  yKpenJiaxb  h  B03poxflaxb  koji- 
jieKXHBHyio  3KOHOMHKy  CoBcxcKoro  CoK)3a  B  nepcncK- 

XHBe  COU,HaJTHCXHqeCKHX  pCBOJIIOI^Hft  no  BCCMy  MHpy. 

CaMO  KannxajiHcxHMecKoe  pa3BHXHe  nopo/^HJio 
Mex^ynapo^^Hoe  pa3^eJieHHe  xpy^^a.  TaKHM  o6pa30M, 
6opb6a  3a  npe^ocxaBJicHHe  cobcxckhm  MaccaM  Bcex 
«:H3HeHHbix  Guar  —  KaK  MaxepnajibHbix,  xax  h  Kyjib- 
xypHbix  —  npe/],nojiaraex  ynacxHe  b  MMpoBoii  3koho- 

MHKC.    H    3X0    03HaHaeX,    MXO    Heo6xOfl,HMO  SaMCHHTb 

HMnepnajIMCXHMeCKHft  MHpOBOft  pblHOK    ^e(J)OpMH- 

pOBaHHblH  MOHOnOJIHaMH  H  Hai^HOHaJIbHblM  npOXCKl^HO- 

HH3M0M    HHXepHai^HOHaJTbHOli  COl^HaJIHCXHMeCKOii 

3KOHOMHKOft  nyxcM  npoJicxapcKHX  peBO/IK)i;Hft  BO 
BCCM  HMnepHaJIHCXHMeCKOM  MHpe.  ■ 


HmaMTe  JleHMHa! 


CxajiHH  npcBpaxHJi  JleHHHa  b  HKOHy,  HTo6bi  Bcpnee  noxopoHHXb 

erO  peBOJlK)I^HOHHblft  HHXepHai^HOHaJIH3M.  O^HaKO,  3XH  OCHOBHbie 

jicHHHCKHe  paSoxbi  /],oji:jKHbi  6bixb  npoMHxaHbi  ^Jia  noHHMaHHa 
Hacyii^Hbix  3a^aM  KOMMyHHcxoB  cero^Ha! 

Mto  ^^ejiaxb? 

HaSojiesiiiHe  sonpocbi  Hamero  ^BHxeHHa 
1902  r.,  xoM  6 

HMnepHajiM3M,  khk  Bbiciuaii  CTa^HM  KanHTajiH3ivfa 

(nonyjiapHbiii  OMepK) 

1916  r.,  XOM  27 

Focy^apcTBO  m  peBOJiK)i;H>i 

yneHHe  MapKCH3Ma  o  rocy^apcxBe  h  sa^aHH  npojiexapwaxa  b 

PCBOJIIOI^HH 

1917  r.,  XOM  33 

npojieTapcKa>i  peBOJiiOL^H>i  h  peHerar  KayTCKHH 

1918  r.,  XOM  37 

/^ercKaii  6ojie3Hb  «jieBH3Hbi»  b  KOMMyHH3Me 

1920  r.,  XOM  41 

riojiHoe  co6paHue  cohuhchuu 
B.H.  JleHHH,  naxoe  H3;^aHne. 


n.A.  Ouyn 


B.M.  rieHMH,  1918  r. 
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For  a  Trotskyist  Party  in  USSR... 

'continued  from  page  64) 

published  by  the  International  Communist  League  in  the  first 
Spartacist  Bulletin  is  designed  to  aid  the  Soviet  working 
people  in  recovering  their  true  history,  a  necessary  step  on 
:he  road  to  reforging  a  new  genuine  communist  party. 

rtie  Soviet  Intelligentsia 

It  took  several  generations  of  unbroken  political  struggle 
tvithin  the  intelligentsia  of  the  tsarist  empire  to  produce  the 
Dasis  for  Lenin's  Bolshevik  Party.  The  revolutionary  compo- 
lent  of  the  Marxist  intelligentsia,  drawing  on  the  experience 
jf  the  Western  European  workers  movement,  brought  the 
Tiass  working  class  of  Russia  to  consciousness  of  its  his- 
:oric  role,  winning  over  the  politically  advanced  layer  of 
worker  militants  and  organizing  them  into  a  vanguard  party, 
rhis  party  uniquely  withstood  the  chauvinist  frenzy  of 
World  War  I,  and  its  leadership  of  the  October  Revolu- 
:ion — the  first  successful  proletarian  seizure  of  power — 
showed  the  working  masses  of  the  entire  world  the  road 


forward  to  put  an  end  to  immiserization  and  carnage. 

Stalin  annihilated  the  core  of  Lenin's  party,  and  he  went 
on  to  destroy  almost  the  entire  Soviet  intelligentsia  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  Today  their  places  are  taken  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  who  came  to  the  fore  by  supporting 
Stalin — those  whose  privileges  were  in  turn  safeguarded  by 
Stalin  and  his  apparat.  This  social  layer  is  Gorbachev's  base 
and  the  leading  edge  of  support  for  the  policy  of  market- 
oriented  perestroika.  The  mass  of  this  intelligentsia  contemp- 
tuously dismiss  the  internationalist  and  democratic  ideals 
which  animated  their  forebears,  and  similarly  disdain  the 
idea  that  the  proletariat  can  lead  society.  Many  of  this  layer 
have  now  passed  over  to  championing  a  capitalist  market 
as  key  to  their  own  economic  advancement,  consciously 
defining  their  interests  as  counterposed  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  working  masses. 

Today,  73  years  after  the  first  successful  proletarian 
seizure  of  power,  the  working  masses  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  no  longer  driven  by  the  vision  of  communism.  This  is 
the  true  and  terrible  legacy  of  the  Stalinist  regime,  which 
clogged  the  pores  of  Soviet  society  with  corruption,  waste 
and  inefficiency,  enforced  a  stifling  social,  cultural  and 


Bolshevik  Internationalist  Tradition 


bolshevik  perspective  of  the  October 
i^evolution  as  beginning  of  Europe-wide 
evolution  is  counterposed  to  the 
lational  isolationist  outlook  of  Stalinism. 
^Ight:  Banner  of  "Red  Putilov"  presented 
:o  Pavlovsky  Regiment  on  eve  of  October 
Revolution  reads:  "Long  Live  All-Russian 
Revolution  as  Prologue  to  Social 
Revolution  in  Europe." 

Villy  Romer 


VAAP 

Europe  erupted  in  a  revolutionary  wave 
of  solidarity  with  October.  Left:  Karl 
Liebknecht  rallies  workers  to  the  cause  of 
world  revolution,  January  1919.  Lack  of 
a  tempered  Bolshevik  party  in  Germany 
prevented  working  class  from  coming 
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political  conformity  through  organized,  sometimes  very 
bloody  repression,  and  turned  the  liberating  ideals  of  com- 
munism into  empty  slogans  and  outright  lies  to  cover  their 
own  privileges  and  crimes. 

For  a  New  Internationalist  Communist  Party! 

Half  a  century  ago,  Trotsky  urgently  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  capitalist  restoration  in  the  USSR.  He  incisively 
described  the  myriad  ways  in  which  "all  the  old  crap"  of 
capitalist  society  reinfuses  the  workers  state  under  bureau- 
cratic misleadership.  He  concretely  described  how  bureau- 
cratic commandism  deforms  the  economy  and  makes  the 
question  of  quality  in  consumer  goods  an  insoluble  one;  he 
analyzed  the  ways  in  which  the  Stalinists'  policies — and 
even  more  rapidly  those  of  the  Bukharinites,  the  direct 
ideological  progenitors  of  today's  perestroika  "reformers" 
— would  generate  increased  class  inequalities  and  build  up 
the  forces  for  capitalist  restoration.  He  warned  that  the 
ultimate  survival  of  the  workers  state  was  in  jeopardy  with- 
out a  new  political  revolution  to  oust  the  bureaucratic  caste 
and  re-establish  the  political  rule  of  the  working  class  under 
revolutionary  leadership. 

Emphasizing  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  that  the  con- 
scious factor  of  a  revolutionary  party  was  the  crucial  ele- 
ment lacking  for  international  revolution  and  for  defense  of 
the  Soviet  workers  state,  Trotsky  wrote  in  "The  Workers' 
State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism"  (February  1935): 

"Once  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  feudalism,  bourgeois 
relations  develop  automatically ....  It  is  altogether  otherwise 
with  the  development  of  socialist  relations.  The  proletarian 
revolution  not  only  frees  the  productive  forces  from  the 
fetters  of  private  ownership  but  also  transfers  them  to  the 
direct  disposal  of  the  state  that  it  itself  creates.  While  the 
bourgeois  state,  after  the  revolution,  confines  itself  to  a 
police  role,  leaving  the  market  to  its  own  laws,  the  workers' 
state  assumes  the  direct  role  of  economist  and  organizer 
The  replacement  of  one  political  regime  by  another  exerts 
only  an  indirect  and  superficial  influence  upon  market 
_  economy.  On  the  contrary,  the  replacement  of  a  workers' 
"  government  by  a  bourgeois  or  petty-bourgeois  government 


Der  Spiegel 

Many  Soviet  workers  discount  misery  under 
capitalism  as  just  another  lie  pushed  by  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy.  Left:  Destitute  family  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Market  reforms"  lead  to 
impoverishment  for  the  masses  as  in  Poland 
where  many  now  depend  on  soup  kitchens  for 
their  daily  bread  (above). 


would  inevitably  lead  to  the  liquidation  of  the  planned 
beginnings  and,  subsequently,  to  the  restoration  of  private 
property.  In  contradistinction  to  capitalism,  socialism  is  built 
not  automatically  hut  consciously."  (emphasis  in  original) 

In  response  to  Trotsky's  warnings  (in  countries  where 
they  couldn't  respond  by  murdering  the  Trotskyists),  the 
Stalinists  pointed  to  the  unquestionable  achievements  of  the 
Five  Year  Plans,  the  provision  of  social  welfare  for  the 
masses  (e.g.,  education  and  medical  care),  the  extension  of 
a  non-capitalist  "Soviet  bloc"  in  the  years  following  World 
War  II,  and  their  own  continued  caste  rule  in  the  USSR,  as 
evidence  that  Stalinism  was  a  stable  system.  But  who  could 
claim  that  today?  Throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  increas- 
ingly within  the  USSR  itself,  the  Stalinist  system  is  visibly 
collapsing  under  the  weight  of  its  inherent  contradictions 
and  limitations.  Now  visibly.  Trotskyism  provides  the  only 
political  answers  for  those  who  still  want  to  be  communists. 

After  decades  of  extracting  self-sacrifice  from  the  prole- 
tariat in  the  name  of  building  "socialism  in  a  single  coun- 
try," Gorbachev  and  the  restorationists  of  various  stripes 
have  switched  over  to  praising  the  imperialist  system  as  "the 
developed  world."  The  new  generation  of  Soviet  bureaucrats 
seems — inexplicably  to  some  observers — to  have  made  a 
decision  to  open  the  road  to  "market  socialism,"  fostering 
increased  social  inequality,  and  to  have  become  converted 
to  the  purported  superiority  of  capitalism  or  "capitalist 
methods"  as  a  means  of  economic  revitalization.  They  seem 
to  have  decided  to  let  capitalism  be  restored  in  the  nations 
of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  They  even  appear  reconciled  to 
the  ripping  apart  along  national  lines  of  the  multinational 
USSR  itself.  But  what  we  are  seeing  is  not  a  case  of  deliber- 
ate "new  thinking"  by  Gorbachev  &  Co. — it  is  rather  a 
response  to  the  crashing  down  of  the  shattered  pieces  of  a 
brittle  and  unstable  Stalinist  edifice  which  over  the  course 
of  decades  was  generating  its  present  spectacular  downfall. 

Stalinism — a  monstrous  edifice  of  lies  to  justify  the 
privileged  bureaucracy's  usurpation  of  the  political  powet 
of  a  working  class  which  was  nominally  the  ruler  of  soci- 
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ety — required  a  monstrous  apparatus  of  repressive  control. 
The  cancerous  growth  of  the  institutions  of  state  repression 
in  Stalin's  hands  held  down  the  Soviet  working  people — and 
it  drove  underground  every  kind  of  reactionary  social  force 
as  well.  But  repression,  no  matter  how  vastly  murderous, 
cannot  solve  the  underlying  problems.  Stalin  merely  handed 
the  problems  forward  to  his  successors.  For  today's  genera- 
tion of  Stalinist  "leaders"  it  is  not  a  "failure  of  will"  but  an 
exhaustion  of  options.  Any  leadership  less  willing  than 
Stalin  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  mass  murderer  of  one's 
"own"  people  would  have  found  itself  unable  to  contain  the 
explosions  of  pent-up  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  wrongly 
become  known  as  "communism."  This  process  has  reached 
critical  mass  under  Gorbachev. 

Gorbachev's  perestroika  is  not  the  USSR's  first  "experi- 
ment" with  decentralization  of  the  economy,  nor  is  glasnost 
the  first  thaw.  But  Khrushchev,  for  example,  went  about  as 
far  as  he  could  go  in  seeking  to  turn  away  from  the  edifice 
of  lies  comprising  official  history — for  he  and  his  generation 
of  Stalinist  top  hacks  were  themselves  directly  complicit  in 
Stalin's  crimes.  (From  among  that  layer,  Khrushchev  was 
personally  one  of  the  least  involved.)  Gorbachev  represents 
a  new  generation  which  is  not  personally  soaked  in  the 
blood  of  Stalin's  victims,  nor  does  he  possess  the  huge  and 
socially  pervasive  apparatus  of  mass  repression  which  Stalin 
had  at  his  fingertips.  In  the  45  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Soviet  society  has  changed — the  working  masses 
are  no  longer  willing  to  endure  the  privations  which  were 
visibly  unavoidable  in  the  years  of  devastation  during  and 
following  the  war,  while  a  new  middle  class  has  come  into 
existence.  This  latter  layer — unashamedly  the  "vanguard" 
of  pro-capitalist  ideology  in  the  USSR — feel  far  closer  in 
spirit  to  the  most  privileged  layer  of  yuppie  academics  in 
"the  West"  than  to  the  scared  grey  bureaucrats  who  were 
their  fathers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  felt  alienation  from  the 
working  people.  They  have  been  big  boosters  of  glasnost. 


not  only  as  part  of  the  "revitalization"  of  the  economy  which 
promises  them  chances  at  personal  accumulation,  but  even 
just  out  of  embarrassment:  as  they  chat  urbanely  to  snotty 
Western  professors  over  glasses  of  good  French  wine  at 
international  colloquiums,  they  do  not  want  to  be  mocked 
about  the  "blank  spaces"  and  ludicrous  lies  of  erstwhile 
official  Soviet  history. 

Their  apparent  foes  within  the  framework  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  old-line  bureaucrats,  seek  ineffectually  to  counter 
the  Gorbachevite  myth  that  the  capitalist  market  mechanism 
provides  a  "rational"  means  of  economic  organization.  No 
less  than  the  "new  thinkers"  do  the  hardliners  accept  the 
continued  existence  of  capitalism  and  the  imperialist  world 
market,  while  they  lack  the  moral  authority  to  convince  the 
disgruntled  working  people  of  anything.  When  they  correctly 
describe  the  reality  of  the  capitalist  world — poverty,  racism, 
violence  and  crime,  massive  unemployment,  homelessness 
amidst  luxury,  neocolonial  exploitation  of  the  "Third 
World,"  militarism  and  the  danger  of  war — Soviet  workers 
hear  in  this  only  an  apologia  for  their  own  continuing  hard- 
ships. The  enormous  wealth  that  would  put  any  Soviet  bu- 
reaucrat to  shame,  displayed  by  the  few  who  comprise  the 
vicious  and  arrogant  imperialist  ruling  classes,  seems  remote 
as  compared  to  the  cold  reality  of  empty  Soviet  shelves. 

But  Soviet  workers  must  take  warning:  for  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  toilers  of  even  the  richest  capitalist 
nation,  the  motor  force  of  the  system  is  not  "the  profit 
motive"  but  naked  fear — what  drives  the  West  German, 
Japanese  or  American  worker  to  work  and  work  hard  is  not 
any  expectation  of  moving  up  into  the  ranks  of  the  big 
exploiters,  but  the  intimate  knowledge  that  should  his  sweat 
and  skills  cease  to  be  of  value  to  those  who  own  everything, 
he  and  his  family  could  be  sleeping  on  sidewalks  and  eating 
out  of  garbage  cans.  Look  around  you  now:  the  mass  unem- 
ployment and  starvation  faced  by  the  Polish  working  class 
as  the  Solidamosc  government  attempts  to  sell  the  country 
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Vilna,  Poland,  1905. 
In  demonstration  of 
proletarian  interna- 
tionalism, Polisii  and 
Russian  Social 
Democrats  and  the 
Jewish  Bund  honor 
victims  of  tsarist 
pogroms.  Workers  of 
all  Soviet  nationalities 
must  organize  againsi 
Black  Hundreds/ 
Pamyat  anti-Semitism 
and  Great  Russian 
chauvinism! 


to  the  Western  bankers  and  capitalists  is  the  reality  of  the 
world  marketplace.  Witness  the  skyrocketing  unemployment 
and  misery  in  united,  capitalist  Germany.  The  imperialists 
would  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  the  East  European 
masses  to  Third  World  levels.  And  the  suffering  that  capital- 
ist mastery  would  have  to  inflict  on  the  vast,  multinational 
Soviet  Union  would  be  far  worse. 

The  foundation  of  the  planned,  collectivized  Soviet  econo- 
my laid  the  basis  for  a  historic  advance  over  the  system  of 
imperialist  wage  slavery  and  market  chaos.  Such  initial 
achievements  as  the  unprecedented  industrial  growth  under 
the  first  Five  Year  Plans,  the  buildup  of  Soviet  Central  Asia, 
the  right  to  guaranteed  employment,  health  care,  education, 
all  gave  concrete  expression  to  the  vastly  superior  potential 
of  the  planned  economy  over  capitalism.  They  were  built 
by  the  Soviet  working  people  through  great  sacrifices.  A 
planned  economy,  implemented  on  the  scale  of  the  world 
productive  forces  and  under  the  control  of  democratic  work- 
er Soviets,  would  have  spared  mankind  the  wars,  Holocaust, 
misery  and  hunger  of  the  last  50  years.  Instead  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  Stalinist  misrulers  have  run  the  Soviet 
economy  into  an  isolated  nationalist  dead  end.  Now  descent 
into  capitalist  chaos  threatens. 

Stalinism  may  have  destroyed  the  good  name  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  October  Revolution's 
egalitarian  ideals  still  live  in  the  consciousness  of  millions 
of  Soviet  workers,  soldiers  and  collective  farmers.  They  are 
deeply  indignant  at  the  rise  of  a  new  layer  of  wealthy  co- 
operativists  and  entrepreneurs  who  outdo  the  nomenklatura 
in  aping  the  lifestyle  of  a  capitalist  ruling  class.  The  para- 
sites, exploiters  and  their  ideologues  need  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  Soviets.  Soviet  workers  have  shown  themselves  ready 
to  strike  in  support  of  their  demands  for  a  better  life,  against 
bureaucratic  corruption  and  inefficiency.  But  restorationist 
demagogues  like  Yeltsin  have  tried  to  use  this  to  stampede 
the  workers  into  supporting  a  capitalist  market  system. 

Lacking  a  viable,  authentic  communist  current  as  a  felt 


pole  of  attraction  in  Soviet  political  life,  the  present  strug 
gles  of  the  working  class  do  not  surpass  the  defensive  plan 
and  point  in  sometimes  contradictory  directions.  But  whei 
strikers  raise  for  example  the  demand  to  sell  a  share  of  thei 
product  themselves  on  the  world  market,  this  reflects  ai 
effort  to  obtain  desperately  needed  and  otherwise  unobtain 
able  goods,  and  an  understandable  attitude  that  "the  big  boy 
are  surely  going  to  get  theirs,  how  do  we  get  ours?"  It  doe 
not  represent  a  hard  ideological  choice  for  capitalist  compe 
tition  and  the  destruction  of  the  state  monopoly  of  foreigi 
trade,  as  it  does  in  the  mouths  of  the  petty-bourgeois  aspir 
ing  "restructurers."  Given  the  leaven  of  a  genuinely  Marxis 
intellectual  current,  the  present  upsurge  of  militancy  an( 
elemental  class  consciousness  among  sections  of  the  prole 
tariat  could  be  the  basis  for  a  new  mass  revolutionary  com 
munist  party.  Such  a  genuinely  communist  party  would  lea< 
the  struggle  for  the  democratic  reorganization  of  the  Sovie 
Union;  for  democratic-centralist  planning  through  soviet 
of  the  workers  and  their  allies,  such  as  that  section  of  thi 
bureaucracy,  especially  in  the  officer  corps,  which  explicitly 
renounces  in  word  and  life  their  privileges;  the  collectivi 
peasantry  and  other  oppressed;  and  that  wing  of  the  intelli 
gentsia  which  finds  its  way  out  of  the  maze  of  corrup 
appetites. 

Down  with  Great  Russian  Chauvinism! 

In  the  absence  of  a  revolutionary  party,  a  good  deal  o 
working-class  discontent  over  the  immiserization  caused  h] 
the  market-oriented  perestroika  of  Gorbachev  is  being  chan 
neled  into  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  anti-Semitisn 
(which  August  Bebel  rightly  labeled  the  "socialism  o 
fools").  Outright  native  fascists  like  Pamyat  and  its  ilk,  wh( 
have  been  protected  and  promoted  by  sections  of  the  bU' 
reaucracy,  have  now  burst  upon  the  scene  to  carry  out  thei 
attacks  with  impunity  in  Soviet  cities.  These  are  not  "isolat 
ed  extremists"  but  the  bellwethers  of  social  crisis.  These 
scum  have  been  able  to  surface  on  a  flood  tide  of  Grea 
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Russian  nationalism  that  has  been  promoted  by  both  the  so- 
called  "democratic"  restorationists  like  Yeltsin  and  the  old- 
line  Stalinists  who  are  prominent  in  the  United  Front  of 
Toilers. 

A  reforged,  internationalist  communist  party  can  be  built 
in  the  USSR  only  by  relentless  political  combat  against 
Great  Russian  chauvinism.  This  means  in  the  first  place 
defending  Jews  against  the  rising  tide  of  anti-Semitic  terror 
and  sweeping  the  new  Black  Hundreds  of  Pamyat  off  the 
streets  through  direct  working-class  action.  Those  who  hide 
behind  even  the  most  "sophisticated,  refined"  Russian  na- 
tionalism are  a  deadly  roadblock  to  a  proletarian  and  demo- 
cratic solution  to  the  national  antagonisms  which  now  threat- 
en to  rip  apart  the  multinational  Soviet  workers  state.  Only 
a  leadership  possessing  the  authority  of  intransigent  combat 
against  the  chauvinism  of  the  dominant  Russian  nationality 
can  be  effective  in  exposing  the  restorationist  program 
lurking  beneath  the  current  agitation  for  separation  of  the 
minority  nationalities. 

A  critical  element  in  unlocking  the  cycle  of  mistrust, 
insisted  upon  by  Lenin,  is  the  right  of  any  nationality  with 
an  anti-counterrevolutionary  leadership  to  disaffiliate  to  the 
extent  they  see  fit  from  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  right 
was  incorporated  into  the  founding  constitution  of  the 
USSR.  But  in  the  guise  of  national  separation,  the  Baltic 
nationalist  independence  movements  seek  not  merely  separa- 
tion with  full  protection  of  all  peoples  within  these  borders, 
but  a  vicious  capitalist  restoration,  rapidly  producing  a  new 
and  ethnically  pure  ruling  class,  and  the  degradation  or 
exclusion  of  all  other  Soviet  peoples.  These  nationalists,  no 
less  than  the  Great  Russitui  chauvinists,  are  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  working  class. 

Return  to  the  Road  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

Over  twenty  million  Soviet  citizens  died  to  defeat  Hitler's 
attempt  to  bring  fascist  capitalism  to  the  territory  of  the 
USSR.  The  workers  and  oppressed  the.  world  over  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  heroic  defenders  of  Leningrad  and  Stalin- 
grad, and  the  countless  others  who  fought  to  smash  Nazism. 
But  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  infused  the  struggle  against 
Hitler  with  backward  and  divisive  Russian  nationalism, 
disappearing  the  internationalist  banner  of  the  Red  Army's 
founding.  Nonetheless  the  victims  of  Hitler  in  postwar 
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Europe  looked  to  the  Red  Army.  But  Stalin  had  divided 
Europe  with  the  "democratic"  imperialists,  and  his  apparat 
feared  the  rise  of  a  socialist  Europe,  which  would  have 
meant  the  end  of  the  privileged  Kremlin  oligarchy.  The 
machinery  of  the  Western  European  Communist  parties  was 
put  to  work  helping  to  restabilize  a  shattered  West  Europe 
for  the  national  imperialist  ruling  classes.  The  results  of 
this  service  were  no  more  fruitful  for  the  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  than  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact.  By  1948  renewed 
and  implacable  imperialist  hostility,  the  "Cold  War,"  pro- 
pelled Stalin  to  create  Eastern  European  states  in  the 
USSR's  image. 

Now  Gorbachev's  abject  capitulation  before  imperialist 
military  and  diplomatic  pressure,  beginning  with  the  Soviet 
pullout  of  Afghanistan,  has  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  post-World  War  II  order.  The  Afghanistan  intervention, 
although  undertaken  by  Brezhnev  for  narrow  defensive 
military  reasons  on  the  border  of  the  USSR,  opened  the 
possibility  to  extend  the  gains  of  October  to  the  peoples  of 
hideously  backward  Afghanistan.  For  this  reason,  the  Trot- 
skyists  of  the  International  Communist  League  hailed  the 
Red  Army  intervention;  we  condemned  the  withdrawal  as 
a  deadly  danger  to  the  Afghan  masses,  first  and  foremost 
the  unveiled  women,  and  to  the  USSR  itself.  Far  from 
appeasing  imperialism,  the  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan 
signaled  to  the  NATO  capitals  that  the  Soviet  government 
had  lost  its  will  to  fight.  Far  better  to  have  fought  imperial- 
ism through  an  honorable  fight  in  Afghanistan  than  to  have 
to  now  fight  it  within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union! 

For  what  are  the  fruits  of  appeasement?  Today  the  pro- 
capitalist  Baltic  separatists  openly  appeal  to  the  imperialists 
for  assistance  against  the  rest  of  the  USSR.  Soviet  forces 
are  being  pulled  out  across  East  Europe  and  Gorbachev  has 
agreed  to  a  reunified  imperialist  Germany — a  Fourth  Reich, 
which  poses  a  mortal  danger  not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  to  all  the  European  working  people.  The  German  imperi- 
alists expect  to  make  Eastern  Europe  and  most  of  the  Soviet 
Union  what  Latin  America  is  to  the  U.S.  imperialists — a 
source  of  raw  material  and  cheap  labor,  and  a  market  for 
cheap  goods.  Interimperialist  rivalry  grows  more  bitter  each 
day,  as  each  ruling  class  jockeys  with  the  others  for  the 
spoils  of  East  Europe  while  anticipating  that  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union  itself  will  soon  follow. 


Ogonyok 


Left:  Fascist  Pamyat  organization  fiihrer  Dmitri  Vasiiyev  sur- 
rounded by  blacl(-shirted  stormtroopers.  Right:  Pamyat  goons 
attacl(ed  "April"  writers  association  meeting  in  Moscow  on 
January  18,  spewed  anti-Semitic  filth,  threatened  pogroms. 
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Stalinist-led  demonstration  of  worl<ers  in  Paris,  IVlay 
1968,  wlien  France  stood  on  the  brinl(  of  revolution. 
The  treacherous  French  Communist  Party  leadership 
abetted  the  bourgeoisie  in  restraining  the  workers'  and 
students'  upheaval. 

With  the  Soviet  leadership's  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan 
and  acceptance  of  German  reunification,  American  imperial- 
ism is  emboldened  and  is  already  moving  to  assert  itself 
from  Liberia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
on  the  pompous  proclamations  of  a  new  "peace  dividend" 
before  the  U.S.  plunged  into  military  action  attempting  to 
grab  the  major  portion  of  the  world's  oil  supply  for  itself. 
So  Gorbachev's  "new  thinking"  leads  straight  to  the  escala- 
tion of  that  old  imperialist  behavior  as  America  moves  to 
take  over  Britain's  old  mandate  for  plunder  "east  of  Suez." 

All  wings  of  the  fracturing  Soviet  bureaucracy  remain  true 
to  their  Stalinist  heritage — having  derailed  or  destroyed 
every  revolutionary  proletarian  opportunity  since  1924  they 
seek  to  prove  by  the  results  of  their  own  betrayal  that  revolu- 
tionary working-class  struggle  is  a  historic  impossibility. 

The  commonplace  "wisdom"  of  contemporary  Soviet 
intellectuals  maintains  that  the  international  proletariat's 
capacity  for  revolutionary  struggle  is  at  best  a  romantic 
myth.  These  people  are  the  natural  descendants  of  the  Stalin- 
ists who  rivaled  and  surpassed  social  democracy  in  organiz- 
ing defeat  after  defeat  for  the  world  proletariat.  Trotsky 
rightly  labeled  Stalin  the  "Great  Organizer  of  Defeats,"  and 
he  chronicled  the  history  of  Stalin's  crimes,  from  suborJi- 
nating  the  Communists  to  the  bourgeois-nationaiist  Kuonv  i- 
tang  in  the  Chinese  Revolution  of  1927,  to  the  passi  /e 
surrender  to  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  1933,  to  the  NKVD 
terror  unleashed  on  the  forces  for  proletarian  revolution  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  This  treachery  did  not  stop  with 


World  War  II.  The  single  example  of  the  French  bourgeoi- 
sie's handling  of  the  1968  general  strike  gives  a  measure  of 
the  importance  of  the  Stalinist  parties  to  maintaining  capital- 
ist rule.  De  Gaulle  had  no  need  to  bring  the  French  army 
back  from  Germany — the  Communist  Party  did  the  counter- 
revolutionary work  to  head  off  the  workers'  general  strike, 
while  the  police  crushed  the  left-Stalinist  revolutionary- 
minded  students. 

The  October  Revolution  was  carried  out  and  the  Commu- 
nist International  founded  on  the  perspective  of  world  revo- 
lution. Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  understood  that  an  interna- 
tional revolutionary  struggle  was  required  not  only  to  defeat 
the  imperialist  encirclement  of  the  first  workers  state,  but 
as  the  only  means  to  open  the  road  to  socialist  development. 
Capitalist  development  itself  had  brought  into  being  an 
international  division  of  labor.  Thus,  the  struggle  to  secure 
for  the  Soviet  masses  the  good  things  of  life — both  material 
and  cultural — presupposes  participation  in  the  world  market. 
This  means  the  replacement  of  the  imperialist-dominated 
world  market  by  an  international  socialist  economy  through 
proletarian  revolutions  throughout  the  capitalist  world. 

The  perspective  of  "world  revolution"  does  not  mean  that 
every  country  is  ripe  for  the  proletarian  seizure  of  power  at 
every  moment.  It  does  mean  that  revolutionary  crises  do 
occur  when  the  old  order  manifestly  cannot  continue  to  rule 
in  the  old  way,  when  the  ruling  class  is  bankrupt,  paralyzed 
and  split,  and  the  oppressed  and  intermediate  layers  can  be 
won  to  the  side  of  a  working  class  which  puts  itself  forward 
with  the  confidence  and  the  program  to  take  leadership  of 
society.  At  such  exceptional  moments  of  history,  like  for 
example  the  prerevolutionary  situation  of  France  in  1968, 
what  is  essential  is  a  pre-existing  vanguard  party  rooted  in 
the  proletariat.  A  leadership  which  hesitates  or  stops  short 
of  the  struggle  for  power  merely  serves  to  frighten  the 
bourgeoisie  into  moving  to  bloodily  behead  the  workers 
movement,  leading  to  such  phenomena  as  Hitler's  Third 
Reich  or  more  recently  the  Pinochet  repression  in  Chile. 
Such  a  defeat  decisively  forestalls  for  a  generation  the 
prospects  for  revolution  in  that  country,  while  striking  a 
blow  at  the  morale  of  working  people  and  oppressed  around 
the  globe. 

Stalin  and  his  heirs  in  the  Kremlin,  having  usurped  the 
authority  of  the  October  Revolution,  refuse  to  conduct 
revolutionary  struggle  when  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. In  South  Africa  today,  millions  of  black  workers 
consider  themselves  communists,  but  the  "Communist"  Party 
refuses  to  place  the  struggle  for  socialism  on  the  agenda, 
and  instead  chains  the  masses  to  another  group  of  exploiters 
through  the  popular-front  policy  of  unity  with  the  "progres- 
sive" bourgeoisie.  Once  again,  the  SACP  is  positioned  to 
play  an  indispensable  role  in  seeking  to  deflect  the  intense 
mass  struggles  of  the  South  African  oppressed  masses  into 
reformist  swindles.  Thanks  to  the  identification  of  Commu- 
nism with  uncompromising  anti-racism  gained  through 
decades  of  courageous  struggle  under  underground  condi- 
tions by  Communist  militants,  the  SACP  can  be  a  far  more 
effective  obstacle  to  revolution  than  open  social  democrats 
could  ever  be. 

Without  the  military  and  industrial  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  peasant-based,  anti-capitalist  revolutions  in 
China,  Cuba  and  Vietnam  would  long  ago  have  been  crushed 
by  the  imperialists.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  world  proletariat  to 
militarily  defend  against  imperialism  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  states  where  capitalism  has  been  abolished.  But 
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elimination  of  imperialism  from  the  globe  through  extension 
of  the  October  Revolution  is  the  only  lasting  defense. 

In  a  letter  to  Soviet  workers  written  in  April  1940,  Trot- 
sky noted  that  the  cowardice  that  Stalin's  clique  displayed 
before  the  world  bourgeoisie  was  matched  only  by  the 
brutality  that  the  Kremlin  usurpers  meted  out  to  the  Soviet 
toilers.  Today  the  brutal  rule  of  the  Thermidorians  is  coming 
undone.  But  the  same  arrogant  ideologues  of  yesterday  who 
preached  the  infallibility  of  Stalin's  "socialism  in  one  coun- 
try" are  now  just  as  mendaciously  seeking  to  lull  the  Soviet 
people  with  the  lie  of  "planned  capitalism"  and  supposedly 
civilized  social  democracy.  They  hasten  to  pass  over  in 
silence  that  there  was  a  communist  opposition  to  Stalin's 
political  counterrevolution.  An  opposition  which  did  not  wait 
until  it  was  safe  and  profitable  to  denounce  Stalin.  An 
opposition  which  did  not  fear  to  turn  to  the  workers.  They 
do  not  mention  this  opposition  because  it  was  Trotsky's 
Bolshevik-Leninist  Opposition,  and  it  was  made  up  of  cadres 
who  had  been  leaders  of  October.  Today  millions  hunger  to 
fill  the  blank  pages  of  history  left  by  the  Stalinists,  and  the 
multinational  Soviet  proletariat  has  started  to  come  forward 
in  defense  of  itself  against  the  ravages  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic chaos.  It  is  crucial  that  the  workers  movement  arm 
itself  first  and  foremost  with  the  program  of  its  class 
forebears:  the  Left  Opposition.  Soviet  militants  who  want 
to  fight  to  recover  the  revolutionary  heritage  of  Lenin  must 
begin  now  to  construct  a  Trotskyist  party  across  the  Soviet 
Union  based  firmly  on  the  program  of  proletarian,  revolu- 
tionary internationalism. 

*       *  * 

Much  of  the  material  which  appears  in  Spartacist  Bulletin 
No.  1  was  written  by  the  International  Communist  League 
(ICL)  to  intersect  the  unfolding  political  situation  in  the 
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Fidel  Castro  rubs  shoulders  with  Augusto  Pinochet, 
then  "constitutionalist  officer"  in  Salvador  Allende's 
popular-front  government,  later  Chile's  bloody  dictator. 
Stalinist  lie  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  imperialism 
disarms  world's  working  masses. 

German  Democratic  Republic  (DDR)  earlier  this  year.  With 
the  mass  demonstrations  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Honecker  regime,  the  Trotskyists  of  the  ICL  sought  to 
intervene  in  the  developing  working-class  political  rev- 
olution. "What  the  Spartacists  Want,"  a  short  programmatic 
statement  which  clearly  defines  the  goals  of  the  ICL,  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  many  subsequent  issues  of  the 
journal  Arbeiterpressekorrespondenz  (Arprekorr),  which  was 
begun  in  order  to  address  the  intense  political  ferment 
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Oppressed  black  masses  of  South  Africa  see  red  flag 
of  communism  as  symbol  of  fight  for  freedom  and 
social  equality.  But  South  African  Communist  Party's 
reformism  is  deadly  obstacle  to  revolution. 

within  the  East  German  population  and  which  for  a  pe- 
riod appeared  daily.  At  that  time  (December  1989),  the 
German  ICL  section  was  the  Trotzkistische  Liga  Deutsch- 
lands.  It  fused  with  the  Spartakist  Gruppen  of  the  DDR 
to  form  the  Spartakist  Arbeiterpartei  Deutschlands  (SpAD) 
on  21  January  1990. 

From  the  beginning  the  ICL  took  the  lead  in  calling  for 
solidarity  with  the  380,000  Soviet  troops  stationed  in  the 
DDR,  seeing  them  as  a  key  element  in  the  situation  there 
and  as  a  bridge  to  the  working  masses  of  the  USSR.  Sparta- 
cist  Bulletin  No.  1  reprints  two  items  which  were  written  for 
the  Soviet  soldiers,  "Internationalist  Greetings  to  our  Soviet 
Soldier  Comrades,"  distributed  widely  in  leaflet  form  to  the 
troops  in  December  and  January,  and  "Letter  to  Our  Com- 
rade Soviet  Soldiers,"  published  in  both  Russian  and  Ger- 
man in  Arprekorr  in  March  1990  and  also  distributed  widely 
as  a  leaflet. 

The  masses  of  the  DDR  had  been  kept  as  ignorant  of 
Trotskyism  as  the  Soviet  population.  "Trotskyism:  What  It 
Isn't  and  What  It  Is!" — first  published  in  Spartacist  (German 
edition)  and  now  published  in  the  new  Spartacist  Bulletin 
— was  written  by  the  ICL  to  answer  the  problem:  how  is 
anyone  whose  acquaintance  with  Trotskyism  is  the  myths 
and  slanders  perpetrated  by  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  now 
supposed  to  recognize  Trotskyism,  the  real  thing?  The  article 
explains  the  historical  basis  for  the  various  revisionist  cur- 
rents claiming  the  mantle  of  Trotskyism  in  Europe  today. 
Immediately  following  the  fall  of  Honecker  the  East  German 
masses,  sick  and  tired  of  hackneyed  Stalinist  lies,  eagerly 
bought  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  and  other  ICL 
publications.  And  on  January  3,  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
participated  in  a  protest  against  the  desecration  of  the  Trep- 
tow  Park  memorial  to  the  Soviet  soldiers  who  died  liberating 
Germany  from  the  fascist  plague.  This  protest  had  been 
initiated  by  the  Trotskyists  of  the  ICL  and  supported  by  the 
Stalinist  SED/PDS. 

But  in  the  aftermath  of  this  massive  pro-working-class 
demonstration  in  Treptow,  the  imperialists  stepped  up  their 
campaign  of  destabilization  of  the  DDR  and  the  Stalinists 
caved  in.  The  anti-bureaucratic  revolution,  which  had  lacked 
organized  working-class  participation  from  the  beginning. 


rapidly  slid  over  into  social  counterrevolution.  The  SED/ 
PDS,  which  never  sought  to  mobilize  the  working  class  to 
defend  the  collectivized  property  of  the  DDR,  today  simply 
seeks  to  be  another  toadying  social-democratic  parliamentary 
"opposition"  in  an  expanded  German  imperialist  state.  The 
SpAD  uniquely  sought  to  mobilize  the  German  working 
people  against  the  destruction  of  the  East  German  workers 
state,  including  running  candidates  in  the  Volkskammer 
elections  who  unambiguously  opposed  capitalist  reunifica- 
tion. Today  we  are  taking  the  lead  in  supporting  the  defen- 
sive struggles  of  the  East  German  workers,  in  defending 
foreign-bom  workers  and  women,  in  denouncing  and  defying 
the  present  witchhunting  measures  aimed  principally  against 
the  SED/PDS,  in  calling  for  sharp  class  struggle  against  a 
Fourth  Reich. 

Among  the  lies  used  to  alibi  Stalin's  treacherous  behead- 
ing of  the  Soviet  officer  corps  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II 
is  the  slander  against  the  brilliant  Marshal  Mikhail  Tukha- 
chevsky  of  anti-Semitism  and  "right  socialism."  For  the 
interest  of  our  Russian-speaking  readers,  we  have  translated 
for  the  Bulletin  an  article  originally  printed  in  Workers 
Vanguard  No.  321  (14  January  1983),  newspaper  of  the 
Spartacist  League/U.S.,  which  refutes  these  slanders. 

The  current  disintegration  of  the  ruling  bureaucracies  in 
East  Europe  powerfully  confirms  Trotsky's  analysis  of  the 
brittle  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  regimes  they  headed, 
as  exemplified  especially  by  Trotsky's  major  work  on  the 
degeneration  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  What  Is  the  USSR 
and  Where  Is  It  Going?  (written  in  1936  and  known  in  other 
languages  as  The  Revolution  Betrayed).  We  reprint  in  the 
Spartacist  Bulletin  one  chapter  from  this  work,  "The  Soviet 
Thermidor,"  in  which  Trotsky  details  the  reasons  for  the 
degeneration  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  But  this  chapter  is 
only  a  small  part  of  this  work.  It  is  high  time  that  this  and 
Trotsky's  other  major  works  be  published  in  full  in  the 
Soviet  Union! 

The  ICL  has  sought  to  intersect  the  political  ferment 
unleashed  by  Gorbachev's  glasnost  from  the  beginning, 
despite  limited  resources  and  rudimentary  Russian-language 
capacity.  Two  recent  issues  of  our  English-language  interna- 
tional theoretical  journal  Spartacist  have  been  devoted  to  the 
current  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  both 
included  small  bilingual  English-Russian  sections,  which  we 
tried  to  distribute  as  widely  as  possible  to  Soviet  citizens. 
Spartacist  Bulletin  No.  1  reprints  the  Russian  sections  from 
both  these  issues  of  Spartacist.  "The  USSR  and  the  Problems 
of  the  Transitional  Epoch"  is  an  excerpt  from  The  Death 
Agony  of  Capitalism  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Fourth  International, 
a  programmatic  statement  written  by  Trotsky  and  adopted 
by  the  founding  conference  of  the  Fourth  International  in 
1938.  The  introduction  to  this  piece  was  written  by  the  ICL 
especially  for  Spartacist,  as  was  "When  Was  the  Soviet 
Thermidor?"  which  details  the  decisive  events  leading  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  October  Revolution  in  1923-24. 

We  have  also  translated  for  the  Spartacist  Bulletin  a  letter 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  written  in  early  August  as  American 
imperialism  began  moving  its  military  might  massively  into 
Saudi  Arabia  in  an  open  provocation  and  oil  grab  (published 
in  English  in  WV  No.  509,  7  September  1990).  Soviet  coop- 
eration with  U.S.,  British  and  other  world  imperialist  powers 
in  this  adventure  poses  imminent  danger  particularly  to  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  and  to  all  the  world's  working  masses. 

—August  1990 


7  November  1990 
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For  the  first  time  in  six  decades,  the  revolutionary  interna- 
tionalist program  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  was  raised  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  7  November  1990,  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution.  In  Leningrad  comrades  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League,  working  with  a  group  of  young 
militants  who  consider  themselves  Trotskyists,  and  who 
are  examining  various  ostensible  Trotskyist  currents,  distrib- 
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uted  the  leaflet  which  we  reprint  and  translate  below,  and 
rallied  at  Palace  Square  (see  photo).  Over  1,000  copies  of 
the  Russian-language  Spartacist  Bulletin  No.  1  were  also 
sold;  in  Moscow,  ICL  comrades  marched  in  the  parade  and 
sold  over  350  copies  of  Spartacist  Bulletin  No.  1 .  Thousands 
more  copies  of  the  Spartacist  Bulletin,  as  well  as  other  ICL 
Russian-language  literature,  are  now  circulating  in  the  USSR. 


Hail  the  Celebration  of  the  October  Revolution! 
Defend  the  Gains  of  the  October  Revolution! 

Down  With  the  Restoration  of  Capitalism! 
For  Power  to  Soviets  of  the  Working  People! 

•  Create  an  anti-Stalinist  Leninist-Trotskyist  party  from 
workers  and  those  sections  of  the  army  who  have  the 
fewest  privileges  and  the  most  responsibilities! 

•  For  genuine  equality  on  the  basis  of  abundance! 

•  All  power  to  the  Soviets  of  the  working  people!  Oust 
the  parasites,  exploiters  and  their  ideologues  from  the 
Soviets! 

•  "Socialism  in  one  country"  is  a  defeatist  myth!  For 
proletarian  revolutionary  internationalism! 

•  For  military  defense  of  the  USSR  against  the  imperialist 
vise  tightening  around  it!  Against  the  dismemberment 
of  the  USSR! 

•  For  democratic-centralist  planning  through  Soviets  of 
the  workers  and  their  allies— peasants,  the  working 
intelligentsia  and  those  of  the  military  who  voluntarily 
renounce  their  privileges!  Stalin's  heirs  are  selling  out 
our  Motherland. 

•  For  workers  mobilizations  against  chauvinism,  Pamyat 
and  anti-Semitism! 

•  For  democratic  reorganization  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  right  of  every  nation  with  an  anti-counterrevolution- 
ary leadership  to  whatever  self-determination  it  con- 
siders necessary. 

-•  For  government  of  the  Lenin-Sverdlov  type  on  the  basis 
of  workers  democracy! 

•  For  the  formation  of  an  all-Union  Trotskyist  party! 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  LEAGUE 
(IV  Internationalist) 


Aa  SApaBCTByer  roAOBiuMHa 
OKTn6pbCKOM  peBontouMn! 
3aLmiTMM  saBoeBaHHH  OKTR6pbCKOM  peBomomm! 
AonoM  pecTaBpauMK)  KanMrantisMa! 
3a  BnacTb  CoBeroB  tpvahlumxch! 

•  CoanaTb  aHTMCTaJlUHUCTCKyiOneHMHUCTCKO-TpOUKHCT- 

CKyK)  napTMK)  m3  pa6oMMx  m  rex  cnoee  apMMM,  KOTopbie 
MMeKDT  MOHbuje  npuBMHeruM  n  6onbuje  o6H3aHHOCTeM! 

•  3a  noflnnHHoe  paeeHCTBo  Ha  5a3e  MSoOnnnfl! 

•  BcF)  BfiacTb  CoBeraM  TpyflHLunxcfl!  MarnaTb  napasnTOB, 
aKcnnyaiaTopoB  m  hx  nAeonoroB  na  Cobotob! 

•  «Coi4Mann3M  b  ornenbHOM  CTpaHe»  —  nopa>KeHHecKHM 
mucJd!  3a  nponexapcKUM  peBonKJunoHHbiM  HHTepHauno- 
HanM3M! 

•  3a  BoeHHyK)  3au4HTy  CCCP  or  CTHrMBaK)U4nxci=i  BOKpyr 
Hero  TMCKOB  MMnepnanM3Ma!  FlpoTMB  pacHneHeHun 
CCCP! 

•  3a  neMOKpa™HecKn-u,eHTpajnn30BaHHoe  nnaHnpoBaHne 
nepea  CoBeibi  pa60Hnx  m  mx  cok)3hhkob  —  Konxo3HM- 
KOB,  TpyflOBOi^i  nHTennnrenunH  m  BoenHbix,  Koropbie 
no6poBonbHO  OTKasanncb  ot  cboux  npuBunernPi!  Cra- 
nnHCKne  HacneflHUKM  npoAawT  Haiuy  poAnny. 

•  3a  Mo6nnM3ai4HK)  pa6oHnx  npoinB  ujoBMHM3Ma,  «naMHTM» 

M  aHTUCBMHTHSMa! 

•  3a  neMOKpainHecKyK)  peopraHnaaunK)  CoBercKoro 
CoK)3a  M  npaBo  Ka>K^ioM  Haunn  c  aHTn-KOHippeBonKJunoH- 
HbiM  pyKOBoncTBOM  Ha  TaKos  CBMoonpeAeneHne,  KaKoe 
one  CHMTaer  nyMHbiM. 

•  3a  npaBHTenbCTBO  Tuna  nennHa-CBepflnoBa  na  ochobb 
pa6oHeM  AeMOKpaTMMl 

•  3a  o6pa30BaHi/ie  BcecotoanoM  tpoukhctckom  napxnnl 

MHTEPHAUMOHAnbHAFI  KOMMYHUCTMHECKAH  nUPA 
(IV  HhTepHauMOHanbHaH) 
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From  Russian-Language  Spartacist  Bulletin  No.  1 


For  a  Trotll^yis*  "~rty 


Films  Art  et  Science 

Leon  Trotsky,  co-leader  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  addresses  May  Day  rally  In  Red  Square,  Moscow,  in  the  early 
1920s.  Banner  salutes  workers  struggling  against  the  "old  world"  of  capitalist  exploitation.  Return  to  the  road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 


We  publish  below  a  translation  of  the  introduction  to  the 
first  Russian-language  Spartacist  Bulletin,  published  in 
October  1990. 

Who  in  truth  was  Leon  Trotsky?  Why  did  Stalin  fear, 
above  all  else,  to  allow  even  a  single  word  of  Trotsky's  to 
be  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  1928?  For  decades 
the  truth  about  Trotsky,  known  by  the  world  to  be  one  of 
Lenin's  closest  comrades  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  has  lain 
buried  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  a  mountain  of  lies  and 
corpses.  Virtually  the  entire  generation  which  achieved 
October,  triumphed  in  the  Civil  War  and  heroically  toiled 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  Soviet  industry  was  exiled  and 
murdered — "Trotskyism"  was  often  the  only  charge.  Trot- 
sky's words,  "The  October  Revolution  was  accomplished 
for  the  sake  of  the  toilers,  not  for  the  sake  of  new  parasites," 
haunted  Stalin's  bureaucracy.  They  feared  that  the  Soviet 
working  class  would  again  become  infused  with  the  interna- 
tionalist program  of  the  October  Revolution,  linking  the 
cause  of  the  Soviet  masses  with  the  class  struggle  abroad. 

Today,  glasnost  has  come  to  Gorbachev's  Soviet  Union. 
No  longer  can  Trotsky  be  ludicrously  portrayed  as  an  agent 
of  the  Japanese  emperor  and  the  Third  Reich — now  the 
Soviet  people  are  permitted  to  know  that  Trotsky  was  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Army.  Yet  all  major  political  currents 
continue  to  vilify  Trotsky  and  the  political  program  he 
fought  for.  The  social  democrats  and  outright  capitalist 
restorationists  of  the  Democratic  Platform  of  the  CPSU  write 
pages  of  new  demonology,  portraying  Trotsky  as  Stalin's 


power-hungry  twin.  This  view  finds  favor  in  Gorbachev's 
camp.  Meanwhile,  old-line  bureaucrats  like  Polozkov  of  the 
Nina  Andreyeva  school  prefer  Stalin's  Short  Course;  ob- 
scenely, they  claim  the  mantle  of  Lenin  while  praising  the 
"wisdom"  of  his  antipode — Stalin. 

In  their  hatred  of  Trotsky  these  different  wings  of  the 
fracturing  Soviet  bureaucracy  reveal  their  acceptance  of 
Stalinism's  biggest  lie:  the  identification  of  October  with  the 
nationalist,  anti-working-class  program  of  "socialism  in  a 
single  country"  and  its  corollary,  the  search  for  an  impos- 
sible permanent  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  imperialism. 
In  slandering  Trotsky,  Stalin's  various  heirs  renounce  anew 
the  revolutionary  internationalism  of  the  founding  cadre  of 
Soviet  communism,  who  saw  the  October  Revolution  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Soviet  state  as  the  first  step  of  the  world 
proletarian  revolution,  and  founded  the  Communist  Inter- 
national in  this  spirit. 

Trotsky  and  his  supporters,  organized  in  the  Left  Opposi- 
tion, were  living  proof  that  Stalinism  does  not  flow  from 
Leninism — they  were  persecuted,  exiled  and  finally  mur- 
dered by  Stalin  because  they  continued  to  fight  for  Lenin's 
program.  But  Trotskyism  lived  on  as  an  organized  political 
current  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Over  sixty  years  ago,  from 
exile,  Trotsky  outlined  the  fundamental  economic  and  social 
contradictions  of  Soviet  society  following  the  political  coun- 
terrevolution in  which  Stalin  and  his  henchmen  usurped 
power  against  the  Bolshevik  internationalists.  The  material 

continued  on  page  55 
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Document  of  the  Second  Internatlonai  Conference  of  the 
Internationai  Communist  League  (Fourth  internationalist) 

For  the  Communism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsicy! 


Cornere  della  Sera 

East  Berlin,  January  1990:  250,000  protest  fascist  desecration  of  Soviet  war  memorial  in  Treptow  Park  (top). 
Italy,  autumn  1992:  militant  strikes  against  government  austerity  drive  sweep  the  country. 


James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Communism 

 See  Page  56  
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2.  Stalinism:  The  Bolshevik  Revolution  Betrayed   9 

3.  The  Terminal  Disintegration  of  the 

Stalinist  Bureaucracy   11 

4.  August  1991:  Counterrevolution  Takes 

the  Ascendancy    14 

5.  Germany:  From  Incipient  Proletarian  Political 
Revolution  in  the  DDR  to  Capitalist  Anschluss  18 

6.  Nationalism  and  Counterrevolution  in 

East  Europe    25 

7.  France:  End  of  the  Mitterrand  Popular  Front  28 

8.  Italy:  Stalinist  Crisis  and  Demands  for 

"Strong  State"    30 

9.  The  British  Isles  After  Thatcher   31 

10.  The  Decay  of  American  Capitalism   33 
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13.  Japan:  Drive  Toward  a  New 

"Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere"    41 

14.  Australia:  Between  Yankee  Imperialism 

and  Japan  Inc   43 

15.  South  Africa:  Nationalism  and  Class 
Collaboration  Straitjacket  Power  of  Proletariat    44 

16.  The  International  Secretariat  and  the  Center   45 

17.  The  International  Communist  League: 

Entering  a  New  Period    45 

18.  Toward  a  Communist  Future: 

Mankind  Makes  Its  Own  History   48 


In  late  fall  the  Second  International  Conference  of  the 
International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Internationalist) 
was  held  in  Europe.  The  main  task  of  the  conference  was 
to  assess  the  tasks  of  our  party  in  the  face  of  the  demise 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  as  a  degenerated  workers  state 
(readers  are  referred  also  to  "Stalinism— Gravedigger  of 
the  Revolution:  How  the  Soviet  Workers  State  Was  Stran- 
gled," Workers  Vanguard  No.  564,  27  November  1992). 
Other  themes  receiving  close  scrutiny  at  the  conference  were 
our  work  toward  reformist  and  centrist  opponents  (partic- 
ularly Ernest  Mandel's  decomposing  "United  Secretariat") 
and  the  fight  for  Leninist  methods  of  collective  functioning. 
We  publish  below  the  main  resolution  adopted  by  the 
conference;  amendments  mandated  by  the  conference  have 
been  incorporated. 


1.  Introduction 

"The  historical  crisis  of  mankind  is  reduced  to  the  crisis 
of  the  revolutionary  leadership." 

—Leon  Trotsky,  The  Death  Agony  of 

Capitalism  and  the  Tasks  of  the 

Fourth  International  (1938) 
"Under  the  guise  of  providing  an  economic  justification 
for  mternationalism,  Stalin  in  reality  presents  a  justifica- 
tion for  national  socialism.  It  is  false  that  world  economy 
is  simply  a  sum  of  national  parts  of  one  and  the  same  type. 
It  is  false  that  the  specific  features  are  'merely  supple- 
mentary to  the  general  features,'  like  warts  on  a  face.  In 
reality,  the  national  peculiarities  represent  an  original 


The  Second  International  Conference 
of  the  International  Communist  League 
dips  the  red  banner  of  the  Fourth  International 
in  honor  of  comrade  Martha  Phillips, 
who  died  on  the  front  lines  of  the  struggle 
to  reimplant  Lenin  and  TVotsky's  communism 
in  the  homeland  of  the  October  Revolution. 
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spark  proletarian  revolutions  in  Poland  and  Germany. 


combination  of  the  basic  features  of  the  world  process.  This 
originality  can  be  of  decisive  significance  for  revolutionary 
strategy  over  a  span  of  many  years." 

—Leon  Trotsky,  The  Permanent  Revolution 
(1930  introduction  to  German  edition) 
The  bourgeois  masters  of  the  world  are  reveling  in 
triumphalism.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Stalinist  regimes  of 
East  Europe  and  the  ascendancy  of  counterrevolution  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  proclaim  the  "death  of  communism. 
In  a  one-sided  war  against  an  upstart  Near  Eastern  dictator 
in  Iraq,  U.S.  imperialism  declares  a  "New  World  Order. 
Bush  announces  the  "next  American  century"  in  a  "one 
superpower  world."  German  imperialism  renews  its  Drang 
nach  Osten  (drive  to  the  East),  swallowing  up  the  East 
German  deformed  workers  state,  carving  up  Yugoslavia  and 
dominating  East  Europe  through  the  deutschmark. 

Yet  only  two  years  after  the  capitalist  reunification  ot 
Germany,  18  months  after  the  Persian  Gulf  slaughter  and 
a  year  after  the  Yeltsin  countercoup  in  Moscow,  there  is 
rampant  malaise  in  the  capitalist  world.  Hardly  a  single 
imperialist  leader  is  secure  in  his  position.  The  Japanese 
"economic  miracle"  was  undercut  as  the  speculative  real 
estate  bubble  burst  and  the  Tokyo  stock  market  nose-d.ved; 
the  sharpest  labor  struggles  in  decades  broke  out  in  western 
Germany;  and  a  racially  integrated  upheaval  ot  the  impov- 
erished in  Los  Angeles  revealed  a  highly  unstable  new  world 
<i/5order.  . 

In  the  center  of  world  events,  as  it  has  been  tor  mo.st  ot 
this  cemury,  is  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ot  the  remaining 
gains  of  the  first  and  so  far  only  successful  workers  revo- 
lution in  history,  besieged  by  imperialism,  betrayed  by  Sta- 
lin and  his  heirs,  and  now  in  the  throes  of  counterrevolution. 


The  events  of  August  1991,  placing  the  forces  of  open  cap- 
italist restoration  in  the  ascendancy  in  the  Soviet  Union 
marked  a  turning  point  in  contemporary  world  history.  A 
piecemeal  consolidation  of  this  counterrevolution  has  taken 
place.  The  degenerated  workers  state  of  Stalin  and  his  heirs 
has  been  destroyed,  representing  a  world-historic  defeat  for 
the  international  working  class. 

The  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Interna- 
tionalist), standing  on  the  program  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
has  fought  down  the  line  against  the  restoration  of 
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capitalism  and  for  world  socialist  revolution.  With  Stalinism 
m  Its  death  throes,  the  Trotskyists  proclaim:  Communism 
lives  in  the  struggles  of  the  working  people  and  in  the 
program  of  its  revolutionary  vanguard.  We  are  the  party  of 
the  Russian  Revolution! 


The  October  Revolution  of  1917  opened  a  new  epoch 
for  humanity.  Where  all  previous  social  revolutions,  except 
for  a  time  the  Great  French  Revolution,  placed  power  in 
the  hands  of  tiny  exploiting  minorities,  in  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  the  working  class  raised  itself  up  to  become 
the  liberator  of  all  the  oppressed.  The  Communist  Mani- 
festo, written  almost  seven  decades  earlier,  acquired  flesh 
and  blood.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat— the  elimi- 
nation of  the  state  apparatus  of  capital  and  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class,  first  shown  in 
potential  in  the  1870-71  Paris  Commune— was  realized  by 
the  Bolsheviks  through  the  rule  of  the  Soviets  (councils) 
This  signal  event  of  the  20th  century  excited  tremendous 
enthusiasm  among  the  workers  and  downtrodden  of  the 
planet,  and  provoked  fear  and  loathing  among  those  who 
live  off  their  toil. 

The  workers  came  to  power  in  a  backward  and  heavily 
peasant  country.  Emerging  from  the  terrible  destruction  of 
imperialist  World  War  1,  followed  by  civil  war  and  impe- 
rialist invasion,  the  young  Soviet  republic  remained  none- 
theless isolated.  Without  the  vital  aid  of  revolutions  in  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries  of  Europe,  the  besieged  rev- 
olution degenerated.  A  conservative,  nationalist  bureaucracy 
usurped  political  power  from  the  working  class  and  seized 
control  of  the  Communist  Party  upon  Lenin's  death.  Stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  this  layer,  Stalin  threw  out  the  Leninist 
program  of  world  revolution  and  replaced  it,  by  the  fall  of 
1924,  with  the  nationalist  lie  of  "socialism  in  one  country." 


ABOUT  THIS  ISSUE 

The  document  from  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Communist  League  (Fourth 
Internationalist)  pre-empts  the  contents  projected  for 
this  issue  of  Spartacist  in  the  "About  This  Issue"  box 
published  in  Spartacist  No.  45-46  (Winter  1990-91). 

CORRECTIONS 

A  caption  on  page  34  of  Spartacist  No.  45-46  (Winter 
1990-91)  incorrectly  identifies  Maxim  Gorky  as  the 
man  playing  chess  with  Lenin.  In  fact,  the  photograph 
pictures  Alexander  Bogdanov  at  the  chessboard  with 
Lenin;  Gorky  is  standing  at  the  rear,  watching  the  game. 

In  our  obituary  for  Louis  Sinclair,  published  in  the 
same  issue,  we  correctly  gave  1937  as  the  date  Sinclair 
joined  the  British  Trotskyist  movement,  but  incorrectly 
named  the  organization  he  joined  as  the  Revolutionary 
Socialist  League.  In  1937  the  British  movement  was 
divided;  the  RSL  was  not  founded  until  1938. 

The  article  "For  Marxist  Clarity  and  a  Forward  Per- 
spective" by  Albert  St.  John,  also  published  in  Spar- 
tacist No.  45-46,  incorrectly  identified  former  East 
German  premier  Modrow,  who  presided  over  the  liq- 
uidation of  the  DDR  in  . 1989-90,  as  having  previously 
been  the  mayor  of  Leipzig.  In  fact,  he  had  been  the 
head  of  the  local  Stalinist  leadership  in  Dresden. 


As  Trotsky  maintained,  following  Marx,  an  isolated  work- 
ers state  could  not  survive  in  the  historic  long  run  since 
Its  level  of  economic  productivity  could  not  rise  above  that 
of  the  powerful  advanced  capitalist-imperialist  states  com- 
mitted to  Its  destruction.  Proletarian  state  power  in  the  USSR 
could  be  preserved  only  by  its  extension  through  worldwide 
socialist  revolution.  After  an  uninterrupted  string  of  defeats 
and  betrayals,  from  Germany  and  China  to  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  and  Stalin's  blood  purges  of  the  late  1930s  which 
killed  off  the  Bolshevik  Old  Guard  and  decimated  the  Red 
Army  general  staff,  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
in  grave  danger.  But  despite  Stalin's  sabotage,  the  upsurge 
of  revolutionary  energy  in  the  war  against  Hitler's  invasion 
gave  the  bureaucratically  degenerated  workers  state  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Elsewhere,  ironically,  the  West  European  Sta- 
linists, who  had  earlier  allowed  Hitler  to  take  power  without 
a  fight,  emerged  from  the  war  in  control  of  the  militant 
workers  of  Italy,  France  and  elsewhere,  thanks  to  the  author- 
ity gained  during  the  anti-fascist  resistance. 

The  victory  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  Nazi  Germany  and 
of  U.S.  imperialism  over  its  main  capitalist  rivals  in  World 
War  II  determined  the  basic  contours  of  world  politics  for 
the  next  45  years.  In  West  Europe  and  Japan,  capitalism 
was  preserved  (with  the  indispensable  complicity  of  the 
local  Stalinist  parties)  and  revived  under  American  hegem- 
ony. In  Kremlin-dominated  East  Europe,  capitalist  property 
was  expropriated  and  a  collectivized  economy  established 
through  a  bureaucratically  controlled  social  revolution,  pro- 
ducing states  modeled  on  the  Stalinist-ruled  USSR.  During 
the  Cold  War  era,  the  military/industrial  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  made  possible  the  victory  and  survival  of 
peasant-based  social  revolutions  in  China,  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam, leading  to  bureaucratically  deformed  workers  states 
there  as  well. 

The  events  of  the  past  several  years  have  demonstrated 
the  full  force  of  Trotsky's  prediction  of  the  1930s  that  either 
the  Soviet  workers  would  oust  the  bureaucracy  or  the 
bureaucracy  would  devour  the  workers  state.  By  the  mid- 
'80s,  under  the  cumulative  military,  economic  and  political 
pressure  of  world  imperialism,  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy 
began  to  crack,  signaled  by  the  coming  to  power  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  under  the  slogans  of  perestroika  (restructuring), 
glasnost  (openness)  and  "new  thinking"  in  foreign  policy.' 

But  this  last  attempt  at  Stalinist  self-reform  (a  species 
of  neo-Bukharinism)  inevitably  failed.  Gorbachev's  aban- 
donment of  Afghanistan  and  East  Europe  in  1989-90  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy 
m  Its  central  Russian  core.  The  coup  de  grace  for  Stalinist 
rule  in  the  USSR  came  in  August  1991,  when  Yeltsin  seized 
on  a  woefully  meffective  coup  attempt  by  Gorbachev's  chief 
lieutenants.  Yeltsin  launched  a  U.S.-orchestrated  coun- 
tercoup,  ushering  in  a  period  of  open  counterrevolution. 

II 

With  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  a  countervailing  force, 
in  1990-91  U.S.  imperialism  launched  a  war  of  annihilation 
against  Iraq.  Washington's  aim  was  to  assert  its  control  of 
vital  world  energy  supplies  and  to  demonstrate  to  its  main 
imperialist  rivals,  the  newly  reunified  German  Fourth  Reich 
and  Japan  Inc.,  the  extent  of  American  military  might  and 
Its  ruthless  willingness  to  use  it.  In  its  would-be  "New 
World  Order,"  according  to  a  Pentagon  strategy  document 
"for  the  next  century,"  the  "first  objective"  is  to  "prevent 
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IN  we 


Workers  Vanguard 


Spartacist  League  contingent  in  San  Francisco  antiwar  demonstration,  January  1991  called  for  working-class 
action  against  U.S.-led  imperialist  slaughter  of  Iraqi  people. 


the  emergence  of  a  new  rival"  and  "any  potential  future 
global  competitor."  However,  American  power  rests  on  a 
shrinking  and  obsolete  industrial  base,  a  bankrupt  financial 
system  and  a  working  class  whose  standard  of  living  has 
been  deteriorating  for  two  decades. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  will  not  bring  a  new  "American 
century"  but  intensifying  interimperialist  rivalries.  The 
global  system  of  "free  trade"— the  economic  cement  which 
held  together  the  U.S. -dominated  anti-Soviet  alliance— is 
crumbling  as  the  major  capitalist  powers  seek  to  redivide 
the  world  into  regional  trade  blocs.  (1)  The  U.S.  is  striving 
to  form  a  protectionist  North  American  Free  Trade  Area, 
which  is  already  drawing  jobs  away  from  Canada  and  will 
expand  and  intensify  Wall  Street's  exploitation  of  Mexico 
while  erecting  continental  barriers  to  European  and  Japa- 
nese competition.  (2)  Germany  is  moving  to  strengthen  its 
dominance  in  the  European  Common  Market  through  the 
Maastricht  Treaty,  further  restricting  imports  and  capital 
investment  by  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  while  seeking  to  establish 
a  military  force  independent  of  American-dominated  NATO. 
(3)  Japan,  whose  near-total  dependence  on  imported  raw 
materials  makes  it  the  most  vulnerable  of  the  major  capi- 
talist powers,  is  carving  out  its  own  economic  zone  run- 
ning from  Korea  through  Southeast  Asia  to  Australia— a 
present-day  version  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity 
Sphere  of  the  late  1930s.  Yet  today  U.S.  imperialism  has 
an  even  greater  economic  interest  in  this  region  than  when 
it  went  to  war  with  Japan  in  1941  over  control  of  the  Asian 
edge  of  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Since  last  spring  we've  seen  the  biggest  strikes  in  west- 
ern Germany  since  the  late  1940s  and  the  biggest  workers' 
mobilization  in  Italy  since  the  prerevolutionary  "hot 
autumn"  of  1969.  There  has  also  been  a  massive  strike 
wave  in  Greece,  involving  about  a  million  workers,  mainly 
in  the  public  sector.  During  this  period  Trance  was  thrown 
into  political  turmoil  by  the  Maastricht  referendum,  which 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  a  big  embarrassment 
for  the  bourgeois  establishment. 

This  coincidence  of  events  is  no  accident.  With  the  defeat 
of  the  Portuguese  revolution  in  1975  (in  which  the  German 


Social  Democracy  through  the  aptly  named  Friedrich  Ebert 
Foundation  played  a  key  role).  West  Germany,  backed  by 
Washington,  was  able  to  stabilize  the  West  European  bour- 
geois order.  Today,  however,  German  imperialism  is  seri- 
ously economically  overextended,  while  the  fear  of  German 
dominance  has  produced  popular  political  anxiety  in  the 
rest  of  West  Europe. 

The  Kohl  regime  attempted  to  absorb  the  former  DDR 
and  subsidize  the  new  counterrevolutionary  regimes  in  East 
Europe  and  the  ex-USSR  without  significantly  cutting  con- 
sumption levels  in  western  Germany.  To  prevent  the  depre- 
ciation of  German  financial  assets  through  inflation,  the 
Bundesbank  drove  interest  rates  to  a  level  that  destabilized 
the  entire  West  European  capitalist  economy  and  has  now 
produced  serious  political  repercussions. 

In  order  to  restore  economic  stability  and  international 
financial  confidence  following  the  devaluation  of  the  lira, 
the  Amato  government  in  Italy  introduced  an  austerity 
program  of  such  severity  that  it  provoked  a  spontaneous 
working-class  revolt  against  not  only  the  government  but 
also  the  trade-union  bureaucracy.  Explosive  working-class 
struggles  could  well  occur  in  Spain  and  perhaps  Portugal. 
In  Britain,  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  amid  the  collapse 
of  the  European  Monetary  System  has  reopened  the  deep 
divisions  within  both  the  ruling  bourgeois  Tories  and  oppo- 
sition Labour  Party  over  the  Common  Market. 

Just  as  the  global  imperialist  alliance  against  the  Soviet 
Union  partially  suppressed  the  conflicts  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan,  so  it  suppressed  the  conflicts  between  France 
and  Germany.  And  now  just  as  the  main  thrust  of  popular 
American  nationalism  has  been  redirected  from  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  Japan,  in  France  there  has  been  a  recrudes- 
cence of  hostility  toward  Germany. 

The  Maastricht  referendum  was  in  substance  a  plebi- 
scite on  the  Bonn-Paris  alliance.  The  Mitterrand-led 
pro-Maastricht  campaign  in  its  own  way  al.so  appealed  to 
anti-German  feeling.  This  new,  powerful  Germany,  it  was 
argued,  must  be  bound  to  strong  European  institutions.  The 
large  size  of  the  "no"  vote  indicated  that  many  Frenchmen 
recognized  such  a  prospect  was  illusory.  With  reunification 
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and  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  France  has  lost  the 
political  leverage  it  had  over  West  Germany  during  the 
Cold  War.  That  will  be  determined  through  political  strug- 
gle. We  should  anticipate  growing  tension  between  Paris 
and  Bonn. 

In  summary,  the  West  European  political  and  economic 
order— long  defined  by  NATO  and  the  Common  Market- 
is  becoming  unstuck.  And  this  will  open  up  opportunities 
for  us. 

The  post-Cold  War  world  increasingly  resembles  the  pre- 
1914  world  of  heightened  interimperialist  rivalries  inter- 
secting regional  nationalist  conflicts.  The  expansionism  of 
nuclear-armed  Zionist  Israel  could  trigger  a  conflagration 
engulfing  the  entire  Near  East,  a  region  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  world  capitalism.  The  splintering  of  Stalinist  rule 
in  Yugoslavia  has  unleashed  a  nationalist/communalist 
bloodbath  in  the  Balkans  which  could  draw  in  neighboring 
states  and  the  Western  imperialist  powers. 

But  a  big  difference  between  now  and  the  eve  of  World 
War  I  is  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  destroy  all 
of  humanity.  As  we  wrote  three  years  ago: 

"World  imperialism  has  already  brought  human  civilization 
to  the  brink  of  the  abyss  with  two  world  wars.  A  rational 
human  being  would  not  consciously  embark  on  a  course 
leading  to  nuclear  world  war.  But  capitalism  long  ago  cre- 
ated economic  forces  which  strain  against  the  boundaries 
of  the  nation-states  in  which  they  are  fettered:  world  impe- 
rialism isn't  rational,  and  neither  are  the  men  who  rule  over 
us  in  its  interest." 

— Introduction  to  "Documents  on  the 

'Proletarian  Military  Policy',"  Prometheus 
Research  Series  No.  2  (February  1989) 
Another  key  difference  from  the  pre- 19 14  period  is  the  far 
greater  weakness  of  revolutionary  socialist  forces  today. 
The  manifest  bankruptcy  and  multiple  betrayals  of  Stalinist 
and  social-democratic  reformism  have  taken  their  toll,  as 
is  evident  in  the  prevalence  of  bloody  nationalist  struggles 
ravaging  the  former  deformed  and  degenerated  workers 
states. 

Ill 

A  gauge  of  the  U.S.  imperialists'  intoxication  over  the 
semblance  of  their  power  was  the  1989  publication  of  State 
Department  ideologue  Francis  Fukuyama's  article,  "The 
End  of  History?"  Amid  the  proclamations  of  the  capitalist 
West's  "victory"  in  the  Cold  War,  he  argued  that  "liberal 
democracy"  constituted  the  "end  point  of  mankind's  ideo- 
logical evolution"  and  the  "final  form  of  human  govern- 
ment." This  fatuous  "bourgeois-democratic"  triumphalism 
has  since  largely  dissipated.  Increasingly,  imperialist  prop- 
aganda expresses  contempt  for  the  people  of  East  Europe, 
who  are  deemed  too  primitive  to  emulate  the  "liberal"  polit- 
ical order  of  the  West.  In  this  way  Washington  and  the 
Common  Market  capitals  are  preparing  the  ideological  jus- 
tification for  supporting  right-wing  bonapartist  regimes  in 
East  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  "death  of  communism"  propaganda  has  had  a  deep 
impact  on  the  left.  In  Europe,  the  long  Stalinized  and  now 
shrinking  Communist  parties  rush  to  throw  off  their  names 
and  cleanse  themselves  of  any  hint  of  Lenin  and  the  October 
Revolution.  The  Latin  American  left  is  united  around  calls 
for  a  "democratic  revolution,"  the  ideological  watchword 
of  Reaganism.  The  myriad  pseudo-Trotskyist  groups  have 
long  since  renounced  the  revolutionary  politics  of  Trotsky's 
Fourth  International  and  now  the  main  pretender,  Ernest 


Mandel's  "United  Secretariat"  (USec),  seeks  "unity"  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Second  and  Third.  A  whole  academic 
industry  has  produced  journals  like  Rethinking  Marxism, 
essays  on  "Post-Marxism  Without  Apologies"  and  books 
by  ex-New  Leftists  like  After  the  Fall:  The  Failure  of 
Communism  and  the  Future  of  Socialism. 

Yet  the  collapse  of  Stalinism  fully  confirms  the  principles,  \ 
program  and  analysis  of  Marxism.  Already  in  1846,  Marx 
and  Engels  insisted  that  communism  would  require  the  high- 
est level  of  development  of  the  productive  forces  "because 
without  it  only  want  is  made  general,  and  with  destitution 
the  struggle  for  necessities  begins  again  and  all  the  old 
crap  must  revive."  Only  with  the  "universal  development 
of  productive  forces  is  a  universal  intercourse  between  men 
established,"  and  without  this  "each  extension  of  inter-  j 
course  would  abolish  local  communism"  (The  German  Ide-  j 
ology).  Trotsky  based  himself  on  this  famous  passage  in 
refuting  Stalin's  anti-Marxist  claim  to  be  building  "social- 
ism in  one  country."  Today  the  bankruptcy  of  Stalinism 
stands  revealed,  and  ''all  the  old  crap"  is  rising  again. 

IV 

In  the  Transitional  Program,  the  founding  document  of 
the  Fourth  International,  Leon  Trotsky  wrote: 

"All  talk  to  the  effect  that  historical  conditions  have  not 
yet  'ripened'  for  socialism  is  the  product  of  ignorance  or 
conscious  deception.  The  objective  prerequisites  for  the  pro- 
letarian revolution  have  not  only  'ripened';  they  have  begun  i 
to  get  somewhat  rotten.  Without  a  socialist  revolution,  in 
the  next  historical  period  at  that,  a  catastrophe  threatens 
the  whole  culture  of  mankind.  The  turn  is  now  to  the  pro- 
letariat, i.e.,  chiefly  to  its  revolutionary  vanguard.  The  his- 
torical crisis  of  mankind  is  reduced  to  the  crisis  of  the 
revolutionary  leadership." 

—  The  Death  Agony  of  Capitalism  and  the  Tasks 
of  the  Fourth  International  (1938) 

Many,  such  as  Ernest  Mandel,  who  present  themselves  as 
Trotskyists  while  abandoning  the  Trotskyist  revolutionary 
program,  openly  reject  this  fundamental  thesis,  talking  of 
a  "neo-capitalism"  and  supposed  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  in  the  "long  postwar  boom"  leading  to  a  new  I 
period  of  reformism.  But  the  evidence  all  around  us  dem- 
onstrates conclusively  that  such  a  development  is  a  hour-  i 
geois  myth. 

In  the  imperialist  countries,  the  workers  (along  with  large 
non-proletarian  sections  of  the  population)  have  had  their 
living  standards  sharply  cut.  In  the  United  States  during  ! 
the  1980s,  four-fifths  of  all  families  saw  their  real  incomes 
drop,  while  the  rich  grew  substantially  richer.  For  workers, 
real  wages  peaked  in  J973  and  have  fallen  since  (now  down 
to  the  level  of  1960).  Union  gains  have  been  slashed  and 
many  unions  broken,  "two-tier"  wages  were  introduced, 
many  older  workers  have  been  reduced  to  minimum- 
wage  jobs.  What  Marx  called  the  "industrial  reserve  army" 
is  becoming  a  huge,  permanently  unemployable  semi- 
proletarian  mass;  joblessness  among  ghetto  youth  is  now 
50  percent  and  higher. 

The  explosion  of  unrest  in  Los  Angeles,  where  what  little 
unionized  industry  existed  was  wiped  out  in  the  '70s  and 
'80s,  is  symptomatic  of  conditions  throughout  the  capitalist 
West.  In  West  Europe,  unemployment  has  been  around 
1 0  percent  since  the  1 970s.  Meanwhile,  in  eastern  Germany,  j 
where  capitalist  reunification  has  meant  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  industry,  more  than  half  of  all  workers  were 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs.  The  major  cities  of  Britain  have 
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in  recent  years  regularly  seen  outbursts  of  rage  by  unem- 
ployed youth  in  working-class  districts  around  Manchester, 
Bristol,  Brixton,  Newcastle  and  elsewhere.  This  high  level 
of  misery,  exploited  by  reactionary  forces,  has  led  to  a  rise 
in  racist  terror  throughout  the  continent.  Most  notorious 
are  the  anti-immigrant  attacks  by  Nazi  skinheads  in  Ger- 
many, not  only  against  Turkish  workers  and  dark-skinned 
refugees  from  Asia  and  Africa,  but  also  against  Poles  and 
Soviet  citizens.  Similar  racist  attacks  have  become  rampant 
in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

But  there  has  also  been  increasingly  large  and  militant 
opposition  to  these  attacks.  Clearly  the  related  questions 
of  immigration,  nationalism  and  fascism  will  determine 
the  political  activity  of  all  ICL  sections  in  Europe  in  the 
next  extended  period,  and  must  be  reflected  in  our  propa- 
ganda and  application  of  united-front  tactics.  Our  Marxist 
proletarian-centered  revolutionary  program  can  be  a  power- 
ful weapon  to  attract  to  our  sections  the  vanguard  of  workers 
and  working-class  and  student  youth.  This  would  also  pro- 
vide a  means  to  intersect  the  radicalizing  youth  who  are 
breaking  from  their  reformist  and  centrist  organizations 
precisely  on  the  question  of  defense  of  immigrants  and 
refugees. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  rival 
world  power,  the  imperialists  regard  the  people  of  Africa, 
the  Indian  subcontinent  and  much  of  South  America  as 
surplus  populations,  whose  death  by  starvation  and  disease 
would  in  no  way  affect  imperialist  interests,  except  in  par- 
ticular cases  where  superexploitation,  largely  based  on 
extractive  industries,  is  a  factor.  In  Latin  America,  saddled 
with  an  imperialist  debt  of  $450  billion  (more  than  $1,000 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child);  with  183  million  people 
officially  living  in  desperate  poverty;  with  health  and  san- 
itary conditions  so  bad  that  cholera,  a  disease  all  but  wiped 
out  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  has  struck  400,000  people 
and  killed  20,000  in  the  last  year  and  a  half;  in  a  continent 
with  20  million  homeless  children,  a  "Third  World"  where 
40,000  children  die  of  hunger  every  day,  and  a  world  where 


some  10  million  people  have  been  infected  with  the  deadly 
AIDS  virus — conditions  cry  out  for  socialist  revolution. 

Much  of  the  "deindustrialization"  in  the  United  States 
is  due  to  the  so-called  "globalization  of  production,"  as 
capitalists  have  moved  large  chunks  of  industry  to  low-wage 
"Third  World"  countries  in  order  to  shore  up  their  falling 
profits  by  jacking  up  the  rate  of  exploitation.  Not  only  does 
this  mean  devastation  of  industrial  cities  in  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries,  but  massive  impoverishment  in  the 
"industrializing"  countries.  The  United  Nations'  Human 
Development  Report  1992  states  that  the  gap  between  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world  has  doubled 
over  the  past  three  decades.  In  Mexico,  one  of  the  big- 
gest recipients  of  "runaway  shops"  from  the  U.S.,  durmg 
the  bank-engineered  "debt  crisis"  of  the  "SOs  real  wages 
were  slashed  by  more  than  half,  falling  below  the  level 
of  1940.  The  "economic  miracles"  of  Brazil,  Chile  and 
South  Korea  were  based  on  brutal  military  rule,  poverty- 
level  wages  and  60-hour  weeks. 

But  this  has  also  created  huge  superexploited  working 
classes  in  the  most  industrialized  countries  of  the  -Third 
World,  many  of  whom  don't  buy  the  "death  of  communism" 
propaganda.  The  situation  is  particularly  explosive  in  South 
Korea,  where  a  large  combative  industrial  proletariat  and 
militantly  leftist  student  youth  confront  a  thinly  disguised 
military-bonapartist  regime.  In  South  Africa,  the  white- 
supremacist  regime  faces  a  millions-strong  black  working 
class,  which  is  key  to  two-thirds  of  the  continent  and  which 
flies  the  red  flag,  hammer  and  sickle  of  communism  during 
its  strikes.  The  fraud  of  "power  sharing"  in  a  "post-apartheid 
democracy"  is  brutally  exposed  by  the  continuing  slaughter 
in  the  townships.  Yet  the  biggest  obstacle  to  socialist  rev- 
olution against  "neo-apartheid"  capitalism  is  the  Stalinist 
South  African  Communist  Party,  desperate  to  strike  a  deal 
with  the  Randlords.  And  in  South  America,  the  left  is  so 
immersed  in  corrupt  parliamentary  systems  that  the  only 
outlets  for  mass  discontent  have  been  food  riots,  support 
to  the  brutal  anti-worker  peasant-based  Sendero  Luminoso 
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Boris  Yeltsin  and  fellow 
capitalist-restorationists 
outside  Moscow  "White 
House,"  August  1991. 
Decisive  workers' 
action  to  disperse 
counterrevolutionary 
barricades  would  have 
been  opening  shot  in 
proletarian  political 
revolution. 


in  Peru  or  sympathy  for  right-wing  nationalist  militarists. 

Today  no  less  than  in  1917,  Trotsky's  perspective  of 
permanent  revolution  holds  true— in  this  imperialist  epoch 
only  the  takmg  of  power  by  the  proletariat  at  the  head 
of  the  peasantry,  under  the  leadership  of  an  authentic  com- 
munist party,  can  solve  even  the  most  basic  democratic  tasks 
of  the  revolution  as  it  passes  on  to  socialist  tasks  and  to  the 
necessary  international  unfolding  and  completion  of  proletar- 
ian revolution. 


Conditions  are  indeed  "overripe"  for  socialist  revolution 
and  the  crisis  of  humanity  is  indeed  focused  on  the  crisis' 
of  revolutionary  leadership—the  desperate  need  for 
an  authentically  communist  vanguard.  Recent  dramatic 
events— the  Los  Angeles  riots  and  the  furor  surrounding 
abortion  rights,  the  public  workers  strike  in  western 
Germany  and  the  Tokyo  stock  market  crash— have  high- 
lighted the  internal  contradictions  of  the  major  imperialist 
powers,  dampened  bourgeois  triumphalism,  and  turned  the 
attention  of  both  the  ruling  classes  and  society  at  large 
inward.  Even  right-wing  bourgeois  ideologues  now  recog- 
nize that  from  L.A.  to  the  Andes,  from  the  Ruhr  to  South 
Africa,  the  post-Cold  War  world  is  increasingly  turbulent 
ugly  and  dangerous.  While  we  can  expect  a  period  of  mass' 
social  struggles,  we  are  already  witnessing  a  strongly  neg- 
ative consequence  of  the  "new  world  disorder":  the  con- 
flagration of  national  antagonisms.  Wherever  the  "national 
principle"  achieves  hegemony  in  the  former  deformed  work- 
ers states,  the  possibility  for  the  emergence  of  a  class  axis 
of  struggle  is  drowned  in  blood. 

Against  those  who  falsely  claim  the  mantle  of  Trotskyism 
while  tailing  after  alien  class  forces,  the  ICL,  upholding 
the  banner  of  the  Fourth  International,  has  fought  for 
working-class  independence.  Our  tendency  was  formed  in 
struggle  over  the  "Russian  question,"  defending  Cuba 
agamst  Yankee  imperialism  while  opposing  political  support 
to  the  petty-bourgeois  Stalinist  Castro  regime.  In  the  1970s 
as  illusions  in  popular-frontism  prevailed  among  the  left 
internationally,  we  were  unique  in  warning  that  any  polit- 
ical support  to  such  class-collaborationist  coalitions  was  a 
betrayal  of  the  workers'  interests,  leading  in  the  case  of 


Allende's  Chile  to  a  bloodbath  and  terrible  defeat. 

The  document  of  our  First  International  Conference  in 
1979  noted: 

iPl^^';}  'campaign,  reviving  the  rhetoric  of 

the  Cold  War  in  order  to  morally  re-arm  U.S.  imperialism 
after  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  has  conditioned  a  rapid  shift 
to  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  ostensible  Trotskyist 
movement."  ^ 
—Spartacist  (English  edition)  No.  27-28 
Winter  1979-80 

Within  months,  this  rightward  shift  was  expressed  in  a 
full-blown  "Third  Campist"  capitulation  to  imperialist  anti- 
Sovietism,  as  these  groups  joined  in  the  drum-beating  over 
the  Soviet  intervention  into  Afghanistan  and  then  hailed 
Lech  Walesa's  Solidarnosc  in  Poland. 

In  contrast,  only  our  tendency  upheld  the  Trotskyist  posi- 
tion of  Soviet  defensism.  Our  call  "Hail  Red  Army  in 
Afghamstan!"  and  our  demand  to  "Stop  Solidarnosc  Coun- 
terrevolution!" were  met  with  howls  from  the  anti-Soviet 
fake  left.  The  union  "labor  fakers,"  and  more  generally  the 
social  democracy  internationally,  howled  for  Solidarnosc 
and  bankrolled  it  through  the  "AFL-CIA";  much  of  the 
so-called  left  jumped  right  onto  the  bandwagon  of  Cold 
War  "free  trade  unionism."  These  congenital  tailists  could 
see  no  further  than  the  fact  that  "ten  million  Polish  workers" 
had  been  drawn  to  Walesa  &  Co.  out  of  disgust  for  the 
crimes  of  Stalinism;  they  lined  up  behind  the  CIA  the 
Vatican  and  Pilsudskiite  nationalism.  We  were  prepared  to 
swim  against  the  stream  and  speak  the  truth,  no  matter  how 
bitter,  to  the  proletariat,  as  the  program  of  Trotsky's  Fourth 
International  requires. 

Our  principled  stand  earned  us  grudging  respect  at 
the  time  as  the  "Soviet-defensist  Trotskyists,"  particularly 
among  broader  layers  of  Communist  Party  members  and 
working-class  militants  who  had  never  before  encountered 
authentic  Trotskyism.  The  Spartacist  position  was  dramat- 
ically vindicated  by  subsequent  events,  which  enhanced  our 
political  authority  to  fight  against  the  counterrevolutionary 
tide.  By  the  time  of  the  August  1991  Moscow  events  as 
everyone  on  the  left  from  Western  Communist  parties  to 
ostensible  Trotskyists  either  collapsed  or  openly  stood  with 
the  counterrevolution,  only  the  ICL  called  on  Soviet  work- 
ers to  "Smash  Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevolution!" 
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In  early  1989,  as  Gorbachev  was  capitulating  to  Wash- 
ington by  withdrawing  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan,  we 
offered  to  organize  an  international  brigade,  drawing  on 
leftist  and  Third  World  radical  nationalist  organizations,  to 
defend  the  embattled  Kabul  regime  against  the  CIA-backed 
miijahedin.  Through  the  Partisan  Defense  Committee 
(PDC),  we  then  organized  a  campaign  of  solidarity  with 
the  civilian  victims  in  the  front-line  city  of  Jalalabad.  Rec- 
ognizing that  many  would-be  communists  in  and  around 
the  Stalinist  parties  felt  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  our 
International  Executive  Committee  announced  around  the 
same  time  that  the  international  Spartacist  tendency  had 
become  the  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Inter- 
nationalist). An  article  explained  the  change: 

"Revolutionary  regroupments  on  the  program  of  Leninist 
internationalism  are  the  means  to  resolve  the  disproportion 
between  our  small  forces  and  our  task.  The  heirs  of  Stahn 
manifestly  lack  the  capacity  to  defend  the  Soviet  power,  of 
which  they  have  been  simultaneously  the  parasitic  defender 
and  the  counterrevolutionary  disorganizer  for  65  years.  Yet 
to  the  same  measure  that  they  have  brought  'communism' 
into  disrepute  thanks  to  the  crimes  they  have  committed  in 
its  name,  they  have  also  reduced  their  ability  to  manipu- 
late the  allegiance  of  dedicated  pro-Communist  workers 
throughout  the  world." 

 "International  Communist  League  Launched, 

Spartacist  (English  edition)  No.  43-44, 
Summer  1989 

In  the  coming  period,  sections  and  groupings  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  League  will  be  involved  in  manifold 
social  struggles.  In  the  United  States,  we  have  initiated  and 
organized  successful  mobilizations  against  the  Klan  and 
Nazis  in  a  number  of  major  urban  centers  across  the  country. 
With  the  prospect  of  proletarian  political  revolution  in  the 
DDR  (East  Germany)  in  the  fall  of  1989,  the  ICL  made  a 
concerted  intervention  which  had  a  considerable  impact. 
Our  call  for  a  united-front  workers  mobilization  against 
Nazi  provocations  at  the  Treptow  Soviet  war  memorial  in 
East  Berlin,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  ruling  Stalinist 
Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED),  brought  out  a  quarter  million 
people. 

VI 

As  noted  in  the  call  issued  by  the  International  Secretariat 
on  July  15,  the  Second  International  Conference  of  the  ICL 
"takes  place  in  the  midst  of,  and  is  in  large  part  necessitated 
by,  major  upheavals  in  the  international  political  land- 
scape." A  world-shaking  event  such  as  the  counterrevolution 
in  the  DDR  cannot  but  have  an  impact  on  the  party.  Most 
of  the  centrist  and  reformist  currents  have  been  driven  rap- 
idly to  the  right.  The  USec  was  split  between  some  who 
wanted  "champagne"  to  celebrate  the  demise  of  the  DDR 
'    and  others  who  wanted  "Alka-Seltzer"  to  digest  it.  In  con- 
•i   trast,  the  response  of  the  ICL  to  this  historic  test  showed 
[    the  hard  programmatic  homogeneity  of  the  tendency. 

Instrumental  in  maintaining  our  revolutionary  coherence 
during  this  and  the  subsequent  turbulent  period  was  inter- 
national vigilance  when  programmatic  blips  appeared  in  a 
section  or  something  seemed  to  be  going  wrong,  and  vig- 
orous pursuit  of  internal  debates.  There  has  been  intense, 
critical  discussion  over  the  DDR.  Four  bulletins  of  the  Inler- 
i  national  Inirrnal  Bulletin  are  devoted  to  evaluation  of 
i,    events  and  our  intervention  there. 

In  various  sections  of  our  International  there  was  evi- 
I  dence  of.  at  least,  disorientation  over  the  events  in  Eastern 
I    Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Drawing  historically  pessi- 


mistic conclusions  from  the  collapse  of  the  DDR,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Yeltsinite  countercoup  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
several  comrades  internationally  wrote  that  the  failure  of 
the  "coup"  signified  the  end  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  work- 
ers state.  Some  misused  the  category  "no  state"  to  this 
effect.  The  programmatic  conclusions  of  such  "sentiments" 
were  most  alarmingly  vented  by  two  central  leaders  of 
the  British  section  whose  initial  impulses  to  neutrality 
toward  the  Yeltsin  barricades  represented  a  frontal 
challenge  to  the  Trotskyist  program  of  unconditional 
defense  against  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

The  political  drift  in  the  direction  of  "Third  Campism" 
in  the  SL/B  reflected,  and  was  an  accommodation  to,  the 
pressures  of  the  Cold  War  social  democracy.  But  in  other 
sections  where  the  main  body  of  politically  advanced  work- 
ers formed  the  base  of  mass  Stalinist  parties  and  had  long 
regarded  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  bastion  of  "socialism," 
there  has  been  among  some  comrades  a  sense  of  demoral- 
ization over  the  collapse  of  Stalinism  in  Eastern  Europe 
and,  in  particular,  the  Soviet  Union.  The  document  for  the 
12th  Conference  of  the  Ligue  Trotskyste  de  France  noted 
"a  creeping  deviation  called  'we  are  the  party  of  the  family 
of  defenders  of  the  Soviet  Union,'  instead  of  'we  are  the 
party  of  the  Russian  Revolution."  Such  a  view— seeing  us 
as  the  consistent  wing  of  the  "family  of  defenders  of  the 
Soviet  Union"  and  the  Stalinists  as  the  inconsistent  wing- 
implicitly  capsizes  the  contradictory  nature  of  Stalinism  in 
the  other  direction,  i.e.,  that  having  arisen  on  the  basis  of 
deformed  workers  states,  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies  were 
at  some  level  committed  no  matter  what  to  the  defense  of 
these  property  relations.  Thus  when  the  DDR  Stalinists 
reduced  their  "opposition"  to  merely  quibbling  over  the 
terms  of  capitalist  reunification,  this  naturally  caused  dis- 
orientation and/or  demoralization  among  comrades  who 
believed  the  Stalinists  had  to  continue  to  oscillate  between 
the  two  sides  of  their  historic  contradiction  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances. 

These  positions  and  their  specific  manifestations  in  other 
sections  amounted  to  a  priori  writing  off  the  capacity  of 
the  Soviet  workers  to  fight  and  to  carry  out  a  political 
revolution.  In  the  course  of  these  fights  it  was  repeatedly 
noted  that  this  would  and  did  lead  to  defeatism  about  the 
working  class  at  home,  opening  the  door  to  capitulation 
where  the  pressures  are  greatest,  e.g.,  Labourism  or  social- 
democratic  racism,  depending  on  the  country. 

The  substance  of  our  discussions  on  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union  concerned  the  centrality  of  the  subjective  fac- 
tor—the revolutionary  party— and  the  internal  fights  and 
discussions  have  been,  are  and  will  be  crucial  to  enabling 
us  to  maintain  our  communist  edge.  Thus  we  will  enter  the 
new  period  with  the  confidence  in  our  program  and  internal 
collectivity  that  we  need. 


2.  Stalinism: 
The  Bolshevik  Revolution  Betrayed 

The  October  Revolution  of  1917  marked  the  high  point 
of  the  proletarian  class  struggle  to  date.  As  American  Trot- 
skyist leader  James  P  Cannon  said  in  1939,  fighting  against 
a  petty-bourgeois  opposition  that  abandoned  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II: 

"The  Russian  revolution  showed  in  practice,  by  example, 
how  the  workers"  revolution  is  to  be  made....  h  showed  in 
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life  what  kind  of  a  party  the  workers  must  have.  By  its 
victory,  and  its  reorganization  of  the  social  system,  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  has  proved  for  all  time  the  superiority  of 
nationalized  property  and  planned  economy  over  capitalist 
private  property,  and  planless  competition  and  anarchy  in 
production." 

—  The  Struggle  for  a  Proletarian  Party 
The  counterrevolutionary  tide  which  engulfed  East  Europe 
and  is  sweeping  through  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates 
neither  the  "end  of  communism,"  as  bourgeois  triumphalists 
proclaim,  nor  that  the  October  Revolution  was  a  futile 
experiment,  as  some  "leftists"  would  have  it.  Rather  it  con- 
firms, albeit  in  the  negative,  the  Marxist  and  Trotskyist 
program. 

I 

The  formation  of  the  Communist  International  in  1919 
was  an  expression  of  the  Bolsheviks'  understanding  that 
the  Russian  Revolution  was  only  the  first,  reversible  episode 
of  the  world  socialist  revolution.  The  massive  carnage  of 
World  War  I  broke  the  system  of  capitalist-imperialism  at 
its  weakest  link,  tsarist  Russia.  Over  and  over,  Lenin  and 
other  Bolshevik  leaders  stressed  that  the  revolution  would 
either  extend  to  at  least  several  of  the  more  advanced  indus- 
trial powers  or  succumb  to  imperialist  encirclement  and 
counterrevolution.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1920,  Lenin  said:  "So  long  as  both  capitalism  and  socialism 
remain,  we  cannot  live  in  peace.  Either  the  one  or  the  other 
in  the  long  run  will  conquer.  There  will  be  a  funeral  chant 
either  for  the  Soviet  Republic  or  for  world  capitalism.  This 
is  a  moratorium  in  a  war"  (cited  in  Trotsky,  The  History 
of  the  Russian  Revolution). 

But  the  first  decisive  blow  against  the  Soviet  workers 
state  was  struck  from  within.  The  pressure  of  imperialist 
encirclement,  the  devastation  and  atomization  of  the  Rus- 
sian working  class  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  failure  and 
defeat  of  proletarian  revolutions  internationally— particu- 
larly the  1923  German  Revolution— set  the  stage  for  the 
rise  to  power  of  a  bureaucratic  caste  headed  by  J.V.  Stalin. 
A  left  opposition  coalesced  around  Trotsky,  as  the  "Platform 
of  the  46"  in  October  1923  and  Trotsky's  The  New  Course 
(1923)  warned  of  the  danger  of  bureaucratic  degeneration 
of  the  revolution. 

In  the  mid- 1930s,  Trotsky  retrospectively  located  Soviet 
Thermidor  in  1924.  He  characterized  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  bureaucratically  degenerated  workers  state  that  the  pro- 
letariat was  duty-bound  to  defend  against  imperialist  attacks 
from  without  and  capitalist  counterrevolution  from  within. 
Only  a  proletarian  political  revolution  to  overthrow  the 
Stalinist  bureaucratic  caste  could  restore  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  bastion  of  world  socialism.  Otherwise,  bureaucratic 
degeneration  would  culminate  in  the  restoration  of  capital- 
ism by  one  historical  path  or  another. 

The  nationalist  conservative  bureaucracy  denoted  its 
ascendance  with  a  frontal  assault  on  the  internationalist 
foundations  of  Bolshevism.  Contradicting  Marx,  Lenin  and 
his  own  statement  of  only  eight  months  earlier,  in  late  1924 
Stalin  asserted  that  the  Soviet  Union  "can  and  must  build 
a  socialist  society"  within  the  confines  of  a  single,  backward 
country.  The  doctrine  of  "socialism  in  one  country"  was 
not  simply  a  false  theory  but  the  false  consciousness  of  a 
bureaucratic  stratum  which  had  grown  comfortable  with  its 
privileged  status  resting  on  collectivized  property. 

In  the  hopes  of  averting  imperialist  military  intervention. 


under  Stalin's  direction  the  Communist  parties  increasingly 
ceased  being  revolutionary  instruments  and  instead  sup- 
ported those  sections  of  their  own  bourgeoisies  deemed 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  codified  in  the 
popular-front  policy  voted  at  the  Comintern's  Seventh 
Congress  in  1935.  In  an  interview  with  Western  journalist 
Roy  Howard  in  1936,  Stalin  raised  the  shibboleth  of  "export 
of  revolution"  in  order  to  categorically  renounce  any  inten- 
tion of  promoting  socialist  revolution  in  the  capitalist 
countries. 

However,  imperialist  military  intervention  was  not  the 
sole,  nor  even  the  primary,  danger  to  the  isolated  Soviet 
state.  Marx  insisted  that  the  material  basis  of  a  socialist 
society  must  be  a  level  of  economic  productivity  higher 
than  that  of  even  the  most  advanced  capitalist  economies. 
This  requires  an  internationally  planned  economy  applying 
the  most  scientifically  advanced  techniques.  In  The  History 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  written  in  1930,  Trotsky 
explained  why  the  doctrine  of  "socialism  in  one  country" 
was  a  reactionary  Utopia: 

"Socialism  is  the  organisation  of  a  planned  and  harmonious 
social  production  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  Col- 
lective ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is  not  yet 
socialism,  but  only  its  legal  premise.  The  problem  of  a 
socialist  society  cannot  be  abstracted  from  the  problem  of 
the  productive  forces,  which  at  the  present  stage  of  human 
development  are  world-wide  in  their  very  essence.  The  sep- 
arate state,  having  become  too  narrow  for  capitalism,  is  so 
much  the  less  capable  of  becoming  the  arena  of  a  finished 
socialist  society.  The  backwardness  of  a  revolutionary  coun- 
try, moreover,  increases  for  it  the  danger  of  being  thrown 
back  to  capitalism.  In  rejecting  the  perspective  of  an  isolated 
socialist  development,  the  Bolsheviks  had  in  view,  not  a 
mechanically  isolated  problem  of  intervention,  but  the 
whole  complex  of  questions  bound  up  with  the  international 
economic  basis  of  socialism." 

Only  the  Left  Opposition  fought  resolutely  and  to  the 
very  end  against  the  bureaucratic  degeneration  of  the  rev- 
olution. Even  as  they  were  exiled  to  the  prison  camps  of 
Siberia  or  lined  up  against  the  blood-drenched  walls  of  the 
Lubianka,  the  Trotskyists  continued  to  uphold  the  goals  of 
October.  The  other  oppositional  currents  emerging  from  the 
Bolshevik  Old  Guard  capitulated  to  Stalin,  demoralized  and 
confused  by  what  had  befallen  the  land  of  the  October 
Revolution.  Writing  many  decades  later,  Leopold  Trepper, 
a  Polish  Jewish  Communist  who  as  an  officer  in  Soviet 
military  intelligence  headed  the  heroic  "Red  Orchestra"  net- 
work in  World  War  II,  wrote  that  only  the  Trotskyists  had 
a  real  understanding  of  Stalinism  and  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram to  fight  it: 

"Today,  the  Trotskyites  have  a  right  to  accuse  those  who 
once  howled  along  with  the  wolves.  Let  them  not  forget, 
however,  that  they  had  the  enormous  advantage  over  us  of 
having  a  coherent  political  system  capable  of  replacing  Sta- 
linism. They  had  something  to  cling  to  in  the  midst  of  their 
profound  distress  at  seeing  the  revolution  betrayed.  They 
did  not  'confess,'  for  they  knew  that  their  confession  would 
serve  neither  the  party  nor  socialism." 
—  The  Great  Game  (1977) 

II 

The  various  Stalinist/Maoists,  anarchists  and  renegades 
from  Trotskyism  who  place  the  decisive  degeneration  of 
the  Soviet  Union  anywhere  from  1919  to  Khrushchev's 
1956  "secret  speech"  mask  a  program  aimed  either  at 
amnestying  the  Stalinist  political  counterrevolution  or  at 
abandoning  defense  of  the  social  conquests  of  the  October 
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Soviet  Union  smashed  Nazi  Third  Reich.  Victorious 
Red  Army  raised  red  flag  over  Berlin's  Reichstag, 
30  April  1945. 


Revolution.  In  contrast,  we  have  insisted:  "After  January 
1924,  the  people  who  ruled  the  USSR,  the  way  the  USSR 
was  ruled,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  USSR  was  ruled 
had  all  changed"  ("When  Was  the  Soviet  Thermidor?"  Spar- 
tacist  [English  edition]  No.  43-44,  Summer  1989). 

This  is  vividly  reaffirmed  by  Ivan  Vrachev,  one  of  the 
delegates  who  fought  Stalin  at  the  bureaucratically  rigged 
13th  Party  Conference  of  the  CPSU  in  January  1924,  who 
recently  recalled: 

"Yes,  I  said  the  final  hours  of  party  democracy  were  pass- 
ing.... And  thus  it  came  to  be.  No  further  like-minded 
speeches  were  ever  allowed.  Anywhere.  From  that  moment 
began  the  consolidation  of  Stalin's  power." 

As  Trotsky  came  to  see: 

"The  smashing  of  the  Left  Opposition  implied  in  the  most 
direct  and  immediate  sense  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 

t hands  of  the  revolutionary  vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  conservative  elements  among  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
upper  crust  of  the  working  class.  The  year  1924— that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  Thermidor." 
—"The  Workers'  State,  Thermidor  and 
Bonapartism"  (1935) 

The  subsequent  destruction  of  revolutionary  continuity  by 
Stalin's  terror  was  so  deepgoing  that  Vrachev  and  Mikhail 
Baitalsky  were  the  only  contemporary  survivors  from  the 
early  Soviet  Left  Opposition,  people  who  retained  a  genuine 
understanding  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  its  goals  and 
values,  undistorted  by  subsequent  Stalinist  perversions.  We 
may  only  now  be  witnessing  the  full  effects  of  just  how 
thorough  Stalin's  purge  of  left-wing  elements  was,  as 
reflected  in  the  absence  of  the  development  of  a  leftist 
political  expression  in  the  Soviet  working  class  at  this  cru- 
cial juncture,  75  years  since  the  October  Revolution. 

Latter-day  revisionists  like  Ernest  Mandel— seeking  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Western  social  democrats  and 
L    the  erstwhile  Gorbachevite  intelligentsia  who  lionized 
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Bukharin's  Right  Opposition— falsely  seek  to  portray  Trot- 
skyists  as  simply  the  best  and  most  consistent  anti-Stalinist 
"democrats."  Thus  they  groveled  to  Gorbachev  to  "reha- 
bilitate" the  Bolshevik  leader.  In  contrast  we  insisted  that 
Leon  Trotsky  did  not  need  a  good-conduct  certificate  from 
the  heirs  of  Stalin. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  Broue  criticizes  the  Left  Opposition 
for  rejecting  a  "left-right"  alliance  against  the  bureaucratic 
Stalin  center  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  '30s.  As  we  have 
written,  Trotsky's  opposition  to  a  political  bloc  with  the 
Right  Opposition,  which  was  the  stalking  horse  for  capitalist 
restoration,  was  key  to  the  continuity  of  the  revolutionary 
program  of  Lenin  and  the  Bolshevik  Party:  "Democracy" 
was  not  a  program  in  itself  but  rather  the  circumstance  in 
which  the  revolutionaries  of  the  Left  Opposition,  combat- 
ting the  Stalinist  betrayals  and  usurpation  of  the  political 
power  of  the  working  class,  could  fight  to  reconquer  the 
Communist  Party  for  the  Leninist  program. 

Key  to  Trotsky's  fight  against  Stalinism  was  the  under- 
standing that  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  integral  to 
the  struggle  for  world  revolution.  This  is  anathema  to  the 
various  pseudo-Trotskyist  pretenders,  who  capitulate  to  the 
pressure  of  Western  bourgeois  "public  opinion,"  often  via 
social  democracy.  Soviet  defensism  was  at  the  core  of  Trot- 
sky's last  political  fight,  codified  in  his  writings  collected 
in  In  Defense  of  Marxism,  which  has  been  well-nigh  taboo 
for  those  in  Mandelite  organizations.  In  his  April  1940 
"Letter  to  the  Workers  of  the  USSR,"  the  co-leader  of  the 
October  Revolution  insisted: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  revolutionists  to  defend  tooth  and  nail 
every  position  gained  by  the  working  class,  whether  it 
involves  democratic  rights,  wage  scales,  or  so  colossal  a 
conquest  of  mankind  as  the  nationalization  of  the  means 
of  production  and  planned  economy.  Those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  defending  conquests  already  gained  can  never  fight 
for  new  ones." 


3.  The  Terminal  Disintegration 
of  the  Stalinist  Bureaucracy 

In  1918,  Soviet  Russia  was  invaded  by  multiple  imperi- 
alist powers,  tearing  at  it  like  so  many  hyenas.  Later,  despite 
the  seemingly  bottomless  attempts  by  Stalin  and  his 
heirs  to  sell  out  proletarian  upheavals  abroad,  imperialist 
hostility  continued  unabated.  Hitler  vowed  to  extirpate  the 
"Bolshevik  world  menace"  and  launched  Operation  Barba- 
rossa  against  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  military  defenses 
had  been  criminally  undermined  by  Stalin.  Since  World 
War  II,  through  two  Cold  Wars  and  proxy  wars  from  Korea 
to  Vietnam  to  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  brief  periods  of  sup- 
posed "peaceful  coexistence,"  the  Soviet  Union  has  faced 
an  incessant  barrage  of  imperialist  harassment  or  outright 
aggression. 

Immediately  following  World  War  II,  Stalin's  erstwhile 
imperialist  allies  embarked  on  a  Cold  War  crusade  aimed 
at  containing  Soviet  military  power  and  breaking  the  USSR 
economically  through  an  effective  embargo  and  an  e.scalat- 
ing  "arms  race."  During  the  195()s  influential  elements  in 
American  ruling  circles  (e.g.,  George  Kennan,  Nelson 
Rockefeller)  maintained  that  applying  sufficient  military 
pressure  could  crack  the  more  backward  Soviet  economy. 
This  strategy  was  pursued  with  a  vengeance  by  Reagan/ 
Bush  in  the  1980s. 
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America  emerged  from  World  War  II  hegemonic  over  its 
imperialist  rivals.  Facilitated  by  the  Soviet  victory  over 
Nazi  Germany,  the  decisively  weakened  colonial  empires 
either  crumbled  or  were  convulsed  by  anti-imperialist  strug- 
gles, introducing  prolonged  periods  of  domestic  instability 
in  the  various  imperialist  heartlands.  The  space  between 
Cold  Wars  I  and  II  was  an  interlude  secured  through  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  Revolution  and  ensuing 
social  struggles  in  the  imperialist  countries.  Gaullist  foreign 
policy  sought  to  maintain  a  separate  niche  for  France,  in- 
dependent of  both  sides  in  the  Cold  War,  but  France  came 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war  over  Algerian  independence. 

This  instability  exploded  in  1968  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  French  Communist  Party's  betrayal  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary  situation  with  the  May-June  general  strike/ 
student  revolt  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  possible  way 
that  it  is  a  counterrevolutionary  party,  committed  to  pre- 
serving the  bourgeois  order  even  under  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  proletarian  seizure  of  power.  The  defeat 
of  the  incipient  Portuguese  revolution  and  the  stabilization 
of  West  Europe  for  NATO  ended  this  period. 

I 

With  the  Pentagon  war  machine  bogged  down  through 
the  mid-'60s  to  mid-'70s  in  the  long,  losing  war  in  Indo- 
china, the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  achieve  strategic  nuclear 
parity  with  the  U.S.  while  substantially  raising  the  con- 
sumption levels  at  home  and  subsidizing  East  Europe,  Cuba 
and  various  Third  World  client  regimes.  However,  the 
illusory  success  of  Brezhnev's  "detente"  policy  evaporated 
after  the  Vietnam  War,  as  U.S.  imperialism  launched  an 
anti-Soviet  "human  rights"  crusade  followed  by  an  aggres- 
sive military  buildup  aimed  at  the  USSR.  Simultaneously, 
the  cumulative  effects  of  bureaucratic  mismanagement 
resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  Soviet  economic  growth. 
Beginning  in  the  early  1970s  the  Kremlin  leaders  pro- 
nounced their  intent  to  switch  to  intensive  economic  growth 
through  modernizing  and  retooling  the  existing  industrial 
plant.  However,  as  Trotsky  had  warned  in  The  Revolution 
Betrayed,  intensive  economic  development  could  not  be 
effected  under  central  planning  in  the  absence  of  soviet 
democracy.  High  productivity  and  quality  control  can  be 
achieved  only  by  naked  economic  coercion  and  the  threat 
of  unemployment  (under  capitalism)  or  by  the  proletariat's 
understanding  that  its  labor  serves  the  social  and  economic 
goals  of  an  egalitarian  society.  In  an  economy  deformed 
by  bureaucratic  commandism,  corruption  and  privilege,  the 
efforts  to  stimulate  and  reorganize  production  were  soon 
to  come  up  against  a  brick  wall. 

The  later  Stalin  regime  and  even  more  so  the  regimes  of 
Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev  linked  their  political  legitimacy 
not  to  the  Revolution  but  to  the  "Great  Patriotic  War."  The 
Khrushchev  generation  of  the  bureaucracy,  largely  drawn 
from  young  workers  and  peasants  awakened  to  political 
life  by  the  October  Revolution,  viewed  the  triumph  of 
socialism  as  an  extension  of  the  crude  quantitative  growth 
which  the  Soviet  Union  experienced  in  the  1930s  and  again 
in  the  period  of  postwar  reconstruction. 

With  the  relaxation  of  totalitarian  terror  under  Khrush- 
chev and  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  gradually  lost 
its  former  cohesion  as  a  closed,  hierarchical  caste.  The 
Brezhnev  generation,  while  continuing  to  pay  lip  service 
to  "Marxism-Leninism,"  had  as  its  real,  functional  ideology 


what  might  be  termed  "superpowerism."  Meanwhile  the 
rampant  personal  corruption  which  was  a  hallmark  of  the 
Brezhnev  era  promoted  a  "mafia"  which  was  protected  by 
and  overlapped  with  sections  of  the  bureaucracy.  It  also 
fueled  the  appetites  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  intelligentsia— the  privileged,  educated  chil- 
dren of  the  bureaucracy— to  live  like  Western  capitalists. 

During  the  last  Brezhnev  years,  Soviet  ruling  circles, 
even  the  most  conservative,  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with 
the  stagnation  of  the  economy  and  willing  to  accept  struc- 
tural changes  to  overcome  the  paucity  of  consumer  goods. 
After  the  brief  regimes  of  Konstantin  Chemenko  and  Yuri 
Andropov,  Andropov's  protege  Mikhail  Gorbachev  came 
to  power  in  early  1985  amid  expectations  that  radical 
changes  were  in  the  offing.  In  addition  to  reviving  Andro- 
pov's campaigns  against  corruption  and  for  labor  discipline, 
Gorbachev  resorted  to  a  number  of  economic  measures  on 
the  labor  front  reminiscent  of  the  Stalin  era:  reintroduction 
of  piece  rates,  and  widening  of  wage  differentials  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  and  between  workers  and  the 
technical  intelligentsia.  A  consensus  existed  within  the  new 
regime  to  experiment  with  a  neo-Bukharinite  program  of 
market-oriented  "reforms"  in  order  to  improve  microeco- 
nomic  efficiency. 

In  the  name  of  "new  thinking,"  Gorbachev  reached  the 
conclusion  that  major  concessions  by  the  Soviet  Union  were 
required  to  end  Cold  War  II  and  hopefully  usher  in  a  new 
period  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  At  the  same  time,  we 
noted  the  contradictory  aspect  of  Gorbachev's  policy  of 
glasnost  which  created  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  crys- 
tallization of  a  Trotskyist  party  in  the  USSR.  We  wrote  in 
a  1987  document  for  a  national  conference  of  the  Spartacist 
League/U.S.: 

"While  there  is  presently  no  known  tendency  within  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia  which  aspires  to  revolutionary  Marx- 
ism, the  present  intellectual  ferment  and  openness  could 
lead  elements  of  the  intelligentsia  back  to  authentic 
Bolshevism.... 

"Gorbachev's  peres/roika  not  only  goes  against  the  imme- 
diate material  interests  of  most  workers  but  also  affronts 
their  deep  reservoir  of  collective  feeling.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regime's  call  for  glasnost  permits  a  degree  of  organized 
dissent  against  official  policies....  The  present  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  probably  more  favorable  for  the  emer- 
gence of  an  independent  workers  movement  than  at  any 
time  since  the  1920s." 

— "Toward  Revolutionary  Conjuncture" 
(June  1987) 

II 

This  was  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  summer  of 
1989,  as  a  mass  strike  wave  swept  the  principal  coal  mining 
regions  of  the  USSR— the  Kuzbass  in  western  Siberia,  the 
Donbass  in  the  eastern  Ukraine  and  the  Karaganda  region 
in  Kazakhstan.  While  the  miners'  demands  were  limited  to 
economic  issues,  the  strike  demonstrated  enormous  social 
power  on  the  ground.  Mass  assemblies  debated  strike  strat- 
egy and  miners'  committees  began  taking  control  of  distri- 
bution in  whole  communities  and  regions,  pointing  toward 
authentic  soviet  formations.  In  its  spontaneous  and  rapid 
development  toward  a  situation  of  embryonic  dual  power, 
the  miners  strike  demonstrated  not  only  the  possibility  of 
proletarian  political  revolution,  but  also  the  urgent  need  for 
a  conscious  revolutionary  vanguard  to  lead  the  workers' 
struggle.  In  the  absence  of  a  Trotskyist  leadership,  the  strike 
dissipated  and  Gorbachev  was  able,  with  some  immediate 
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success,  to  co-opt  the  strikers  by  promising  that  their  legit- 
imate grievances  would  be  met. 

This  vacuum  of  leadership  could  not  last  long.  As  the 
regime's  promises  were  broken  and  conditions  continued 
to  deteriorate,  the  mood  in  the  mining  communities  turned 
sharply  against  the  Soviet  president.  U.S.  imperialism, 
acting  through  the  American  labor  bureaucracy,  moved  to 
bend  the  most  politicized  and  combative  section  of  the 
Soviet  proletariat  to  its  interests.  In  October  1990,  at  the 
end  of  a  miners  conference  in  Kuznetsk,  a  small  coterie 
of  hardened  anti-Communists — many  of  them  proteges 
of  the  "AFL-CIA" — announced  the  formation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Union  of  Miners.  A  strike  led  by  this  union  the 
following  spring  did  much  to  further  undermine  the  crum- 
bling authority  of  the  Gorbachev  regime. 

At  the  October  1990  miners  conference,  ICL  repre- 
sentatives were  able  to  make  our  first  direct  intervention 
into  the  Soviet  workers  movement.  Our  comrades  tempo- 
rarily spiked  an  anti-Communist  campaign  to  enlist  the 
Soviet  miners  behind  the  international  witchhunt  against 
British  miners  leader  Arthur  Scargill.  Once  again,  the  ICL's 
principled  opposition  to  Solidarnosc  counterrevolution  stood 
us  in  good  stead.  Our  comrades  pointed  out  that  the  bour- 
geoisie and  its  lackeys  hated  Scargill  for  speaking  out  against 
-  Reagan  and  Thatcher's  favorite  "union"  and  for  leading  the 
momentous,  yearlong  1984-85  British  miners  strike  against 
the  "Iron  Lady,"  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coal  miners,  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  working  class  did  not  play  a  decisive  role  in  the 
outcome  of  the  terminal  crisis  of  Stalinist  rule.  Nonetheless, 
fear  of  popular,  especially  labor,  unrest  inhibited  the  Gor- 
bachev regime  from  fully  implementing  its  declared  "tran- 
sition to  a  market  economy."  Yeltsin  denounced  Gorbachev 
for  "half  measures"  while  exploiting  growing  popular  dis- 
,     content  over  the  economic  immiseration  and  chaos. 

i  III 

The  decisive  step  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  economic  level  occurred  on  New  Year's 
1988,  when  the  Gorbachev  regime  effectively  abolished 
centralized  planning  and  management  in  favor  of  enterprise 
self-financing.  At  the  same  time,  petty  capitalist  enterprises 
were  legalized  under  the  euphemism  of  "cooperatives."  But 
rather  than  supplying  consumer  wants  by  loosening  up  a 
top-heavy  "commandist"  system,  perestroika  led  to  eco- 
nomic collapse,  as  planning  was  abandoned  in  a  planned 
economy.  As  bureaucratic  discipline  broke  down  in  eco- 
nomic administration,  managers  looted  their  enterprises  and 
cut  back  production  of  low-cost  (and  therefore  low-profit) 
goods,  and  consumer  goods  disappeared  from  the  state 
shops. 

Meanwhile,  by  1989  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  had  com- 
pletely lost  its  former  monopoly  of  political  organization. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  divided  into 
openly  hostile  factions  while  myriad  nationalist,  anti- 
Communist  and  other  parties  were  proliferating.  As  a  pres- 
sure tactic  against  the  conservative  apparatchiks,  Gorbachev 
promoted  non-party  "popular  fronts"  in  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
tic republics,  composed  of  pro-perestroika  intellectuals.  The 
"popular  front"  movement  in  Russia  became  the  spawning 
ground  for  the  anti-Communist  "democrats"  who  would 
rally  around  Yeltsin  against  the  Gorbachev  regime.  The 
Popular  Fronts  in  the  Baltic  republics  were  quickly  taken 


Soviet  miners  strilte  in  summer  of  1989  shook 
USSR,  challenging  Gorbachev's  anti-working-class 
perestroika  "market  reforms." 


over  by  anti-Soviet  nationalists  who  demanded  secession 
from  the  USSR  in  order  to  join  the  capitalist  "free  world." 
Bureaucratic  resistance  against  Gorbachev  "going  too  far, 
too  fast"  coalesced  around  the  figure  of  Yegor  Ligachev, 
whose  impotence  expressed  the  absence  of  an  alternative 
program,  given  that  the  Stalin-style  "solution"  of  imposing 
mass  terror  and  intimidation  to  suppress  any  perceived 
threat  was  no  longer  a  viable  option. 

The  destructive  force  of  long  suppressed  nationalist 
antagonisms,  unleashed  by  Gorbachev's  perestroika,  first 
broke  through  in  the  Caucasus.  The  conflict  begun  in  early 
1988  by  Armenian  nationalists  over  control  of  the  Nagorno- 
Karabakh  Autonomous  Region — a  small,  predominantly 
Armenian  enclave  within  Azerbaijan — incited  mutual  com- 
munalist  massacres.  While  much  of  the  Western  left  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  (Christian)  Armenian  nationalists,  we 
denounced  the  fratricidal  bloodletting,  and  pointed  out 
how  Gorbachev's  market  policies  were  encouraging  the 
better-off  nationalities  (like  Armenia)  to  seek  to  gain  at  the 
expense  of  weaker  and  poorer  neighbors.  The  escalating 
war  over  Nagorno-Karabakh  undermined  the  authority  of 
the  central  Soviet  government.  In  the  Baltics,  opposition 
to  the  stridently  pro-capitalist  nationalists  such  as  the 
Lithuanian  Sajudis  was  initially  centered  on  the  "Inter- 
nationalist Front,"  predominantly  composed  of  Russian- 
speaking  workers.  Meanwhile,  the  core  of  the  USSR  as  a 
multinational  state,  the  union  of  the  Russian  Federation  and 
the  Ukraine,  was  threatened  by  the  emergence  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nationalist  Rukh. 

In  the  central  Russian  core  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
bureaucracy/intelligentsia  divided  into  two  broad  camps. 
Supporters  of  a  full-fledged  market  economy  and  capitula- 
tion to  Western  imperialism  called  themselves  "democrats." 
Many  falsely  assumed  that  capitalist  restoration  would 
instantaneously  afford  them  a  lifestyle  similar  to  that  of 
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ICL  has  fought  for  revolutionary 
internationalist  program  to  defeat 
capitalist  counterrevolution.  ICL 
call  (left)  "Soviet  Workers!  Defeat 
Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevolution!" 
was  first  statement  widely 
distributed  in  USSR  against 
Yeltsin's  August  1991 
pro-imperialist  countercoup. 
February  1992  leaflet  (right) 
called  for  formation  of 
workers  and  soldiers  Soviets  to 
stop  capitalist  restoration. 


Wall  Street  and  Frankfurt  yuppies.  A  heterogeneous  oppo- 
sition to  this  course  came  to  be  identified  as  "patriots." 
They  were  defined  by  support  for  a  strong  Russian-centered 
state,  but  differed  sharply  over  its  socioeconomic  basis. 
While  prominent  spokesmen  included  Colonel  Viktor 
Alksnis,  a  vocal  advocate  of  the  "Chilean  model"  of  cap- 
italist transformation,  by  and  large  the  "patriot"  milieu  con- 
sisted of  "hardline"  Stalinist  opponents  of  Gorbachev.  We 
warned  from  the  outset  that  by  harkening  back  to  Great 
Russian  nationalism,  these  elements  were  strengthening  the 
hand  of  reactionary  forces,  including  outright  anti-Semites. 

The  pro-Western  "democrats"  initially  lacked  a  strong 
organizational  base  to  counter  the  entrenched  "conserva- 
tive" apparatus.  They  found  a  rallying  point  in  Boris  Yeltsin, 
who  broke  with  Gorbachev  in  1987.  In  his  political  come- 
back, becoming  chairman  of  the  Russian  Supreme  Soviet 
in  May  1990,  Yeltsin  built  up  popular  support  through 
pseudo-populist  demagogy  and  anti-Soviet  Russian  nation- 
alism. He  simultaneously  railed  against  bureaucratic  priv- 
ileges, called  for  increased  consumption  through  a  cutback 
in  military  spending,  and  demanded  increased  economic 
autonomy  for  the  Russian  republic. 

Under  pressure  from  his  base  among  the  pro-Western 
intelligentsia  and  in  the  face  of  mounting  economic  crisis, 
in  late  August  1990  Gorbachev  openly  declared  his  support 
to  capitalist  restoration.  After  much  hesitation,  he  endorsed 
a  new  program  drawn  up  by  his  and  Yeltsin's  economic 
advisers  to  establish  full-fledged  capitalism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  within  500  days.  In  our  first  Russian-language  leaflet 
we  wrote: 

"The  'liberal'  Stalinist  Gorbachev  and  his  apologists 
claimed  that  perestroika  (restructuring)  meant  the  renewal 
and  modernization  of  socialism.  From  the  outset  we  warned 
that  these  market-oriented  'reforms'  were  designed  to 
increase  the  privileges  of  the  petty-bourgeois  bureaucrats 
and  intellectuals  at  the  expense  of  the  working  class  and 
would  lay  the  basis  for  capitalist  restoration.  Now  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  laying  the  basis  but  of  posing  capitalist 
restoration  outright." 

— "Soviet  Workers:  Smash  Yeltsin/Gorbachev 

500-Day  Plan!"  Workers  Vanguard  No.  510, 

21  September  1990 

Gorbachev  subsequently  abandoned  the  "500  days"  pro- 
gram, but  affirmed  his  commitment  to  capitalist  restoration 
through  "denationalization  and  privatization"  at  a  slower 
pace.  This  led  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  "captured"  by  the  bureaucratic  "conservatives." 
Likewise  Gorbachev's  support  to  the  January  1991  Soviet 
Army  intervention  aimed  at  preventing  Lithuanian  seces- 
sion, and  his  denunciation  of  the  Lithuanian  Sajudis 


for  seeking  to  establish  a  "bourgeois  regime,"  indicated  to 
the  Western  powers  that  the  Soviet  president  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  breakup  of  the  USSR  into  imperialist  neo- 
colonies  as  he  had  earlier  accepted  the  breakup  of  East 
Europe.  Western  imperialism  began  visibly  withdrawing  its 
support  from  Gorbachev,  to  Yeltsin's  advantage. 

Gorbachev's  evolution  from  "market  socialism"  reforms 
to  a  program  of  outright  capitalist  restoration  proved  yet 
again  the  impossibility  of  "reforming"  the  Stalinist  regime. 
The  Stalinist  bureaucracy  was  a  brittle  caste  whose  exist- 
ence was  threatened  by  any  substantial  loosening  of  its 
control  over  the  political  and  economic  life  of  society.  In 
Hungary  1956,  the  "reform  Stalinist"  regime  of  Imre  Nagy 
was  rapidly  overshadowed  by  an  incipient  proletarian  polit- 
ical revolution.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  "market  socialism" 
was  paving  the  way  for  counterrevolution,  as  it  did  in  Yugo- 
slavia. In  the  July  1988  Spartacist  pamphlet  "'Market 
Socialism'  in  Eastern  Europe,"  we  noted: 

"The  program  of  'market  socialism'  is  basically  a  product 
of  liberal  Stalinism....  It  generates  unemployment  and 
inflation,  widens  inequalities  within  the  working  class 
and  throughout  society,  creates  dependency  on  international 
bankers,  intensifies  national  divisions  and  conflicts,  and 
enormously  strengthens  the  internal  forces  of  capitalist 
restoration." 


4.  August  1991 :  Counterrevolution 
Takes  the  Ascendancy 

I 

With  the  imperialists  backing  away  from  Gorbachev 
(sending  him  home  empty-handed  from  the  July  1991  Lon- 
don G-7  conference),  his  evident  weakness  set  the  stage 
for  the  pathetic  coup  attempt  by  the  beleaguered  appara- 
tchiks who  were  the  chief  ministers  in  his  last  regime.  The 
precipitant  was  the  imminent  signing  of  a  new  union  treaty 
which,  by  ceding  significant  central  powers  to  the  republics, 
posed  the  dismemberment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  threat- 
ened to  deprive  the  top  administrative  and  party  hacks  of 
their  bureaucratic  fiefdoms. 

Insofar  as  the  coup  plotters'  "State  Emergency  Commit- 
tee" had  a  coherent  program,  it  was  the  bureaucratically 
controlled  restoration  of  capitalism  within  a  strong,  unitary 
Soviet  state:  "perestroika  without  glasnost."  We  termed  it 
the  "perestroika  coup."  The  Committee  did  not  even  dem- 
agogically appeal  to  "socialism"  or  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing class,  instead  declaring  that  it  would  "support  private 
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enterprise"  and  endorsing  Gorbachev's  abandonment  of 
East  Europe  to  NATO  imperialism. 

Significantly,  the  hapless  coup  plotters  made  no  attempt 
to  suppress  their  main  antagonist,  Boris  Yeltsin,  nor  even 
to  disrupt  his  "hotline"  to  Washington,  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Western  powers  and  igniting  a  civil  war,  which  would 
have  unleashed  social  forces  they  could  not  control.  The 
imperialist  bourgeoisie  grasped  this  long  awaited  opportu- 
nity to  destroy  the  governing  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  install  a  pliant  capitalist-restorationist  regime  in  Mos- 
cow. Bush  openly  orchestrated  the  "resistance"  of  the  Yeltsin 
"White  House."  Faced  with  the  opposition  of  world  impe- 
rialism, the  "perestroika  coup"  collapsed  within  three  days. 

While  Western  imperialist  propaganda  (echoed  by  much 
of  the  left)  hailed  the  Yeltsin  countercoup  as  the  "new  Rus- 
sian Revolution,"  in  reality  there  was  no  significant  mass 
opposition  to  the  Kremlin  coup.  Yeltsin's  initial  call  for  a 
general  strike  went  totally  unheeded.  One  of  the  more 
perceptive  Soviet  anti-Communist  ideologues,  Aleksandr 
Tsipko,  observed:  "But  millions  of  people,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  society,  were  indifferent  toward  the  coup. 
Had  the  conspirators  been  able  to  hold  out  and  to  throw 
enough  food  into  the  markets,  the  people  would  have  rec- 
onciled themselves  quite  rapidly  to  the  new  conservative 
government." 

The  Emergency  Committee's  refusal  to  move  against  Yel- 
tsin, while  ordering  workers  to  stay  at  home  or  on  the  job, 
forestalled  socialist-minded  workers  and  elements  of  the 
armed  forces  from  fighting  the  counterrevolutionary  scum 
(fascists,  black  marketeers,  yuppies)  on  the  Yeltsin  barri- 
cades. While  some  rump  Stalinists,  such  as  the  Moscow 
Workers  Council,  even  talked  of  workers  militias,  it  was 
for  the  "carrying  out  of  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the 
State  Committee,"  which  ordered  workers  not  to  mobilize. 

What  was  needed,  as  we  noted  at  the  time,  was  a  call 
for  workers  mobilizations  to  defeat  the  Yeltsinite  forces. 
This  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  proletarian  polit- 
ical revolution.  In  a  polemic  against  pseudo-Trotskyist  apol- 
ogists for  Yeltsin,  we  noted: 

"The  coup  plotters  were  not  only  irresolute  but  didn't  want 
to  unleash  the  forces  that  could  have  defeated  the  more 
extreme  counterrevolutionaries,  for  that  could  have  led  to 
a  civil  war  if  the  Yeltsinites  really  fought  back.  And  in  an 
armed  struggle  pitting  outright  restorationists  against  recal- 
citrant elements  of  the  bureaucracy,  defense  of  the  collec- 
tivized economy  would  have  been  placed  on  the  agenda 
whatever  the  Stalinists'  intentions." 

— "Cheerleaders  for  Yeltsin's  Counterrevolution," 
Workers  Vanguard  No.  535,  27  September  1991 

The  question  was  thus  posed:  Had  the  proletarian  state 
power  established  by  the  1917  October  Revolution  been 
destroyed  in  August  1991  as  triumphantly  proclaimed  by 
the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  and  echoed  by  most  self-styled 
leftists?  In  reply,  we  recalled  Trotsky's  statement  in  "The 
Workers'  State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism"  (1935): 

"The  inevitable  collapse  of  Stalinist  Bonapartism  would 
immediately  call  into  question  the  character  of  the  USSR 
as  a  workers'  state.  A  socialist  economy  cannot  be  con- 
structed without  a  socialist  power.  The  fate  of  the  USSR 
as  a  socialist  state  depends  upon  that  political  regime  that 
will  arise  to  replace  Stalinist  Bonapartism." 

The  regime  which  immediately  replaced  Stalinist  bona- 
partism in  August  1991  was  the  capitalist-restorationist  one 
of  Yeltsin  &  Co.  However,  that  government  was  installed 
through  a  narrowly  based  countercoup  without  the  involve- 
ment, polarization  or  defeat  of  either  the  working  class 


or  the  armed  forces.  Hence  it  was  fragile  and  potentially 
transitory.  Lacking  a  solid  state  structure  to  impose  coun- 
terrevolutionary "order,"  the  Yeltsin  regime  could  be  over- 
thrown in  the  course  of  working-class  resistance  to  "free 
market"  immiseration.  Thus  the  proletarian  state  power  in 
the  USSR  had  been  fractured  in  August  but  not  yet  destroyed. 
As  we  wrote:  "The  state  power  has  been  fractured,  the  Com- 
munist Party — its  bureaucratic  core — shattered  and  banned 
from  the  KGB  and  armed  forces,  the  multinational  union 
is  ripping  apart  as  one  republic  after  another  proclaims 
secession"  {Workers  Vanguard  No.  533,  30  August  1991). 

The  ICL  called  for  a  proletarian  political  revolution  to 
overthrow  Yeltsin's  capitalist-restorationist  government  in 
Russia  and  its  counterparts  in  other  republics,  and  to  reforge 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Leninist  principles  under  the  leadership 
of  an  authentically  communist  vanguard  party.  This  per- 
spective was  concretized  at  the  time:  1)  the  formation  of 
independent  workers  committees  in  factories,  mines  and 
other  enterprises  to  prevent  layoffs  and  privatization  by 
taking  over  control  of  production;  2)  the  formation  in  the 
armed  forces  of  committees  of  soldiers  and  officers  to  pre- 
vent anti-Communist  purges  and  the  use  of  the  army  against 
the  interests  of  the  workers;  3)  the  formation  of  multinational 
workers  defense  guards  to  ward  off  communalist  massacres. 

In  contrast,  most  ostensibly  Trotskyist  groupings  either 
took  their  stand  on  Yeltsin's  counterrevolutionary  barricades 
(in  some  cases,  literally)  and/or  moved  with  shameless  haste 
to  declare  the  Soviet  Union  dead  and  buried,  finally  dis- 
encumbering themselves  of  the  albatross  of  (abstract,  in 
concrete  mostly  the  opposite)  Soviet  defensism. 

II 

With  the  fate  of  the  homeland  of  the  October  Revolution 
decisively  posed,  the  ICL  issued  a  call:  "Soviet  Workers! 
Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevolution!"  Distributed  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  copies,  this  was  the  first  piece  of  propa- 
ganda widely  circulated  in  the  Soviet  Union  calling  for 
workers  resistance  against  the  counterrevolutionary  drive. 
At  the  huge  Revolution  Day  march  on  7  November  1991 
and  at  subsequent  anti-Yeltsin  protests,  our  comrades  have 
intervened  as  a  revolutionary-internationalist  pole.  We 
sharply  denounced  Great  Russian  chauvinism  and  anti- 
Semitism,  and  sought  to  crystallize  out  of  these  heteroge- 
neous mobilizations  a  core  of  cadre  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  October.  An  ICL  banner,  "No 
to  Capitalist  Restoration!  Yes  to  the  Gains  of  October!", 
was  prominently  displayed  as  several  thousand  officers  of 
the  Soviet  Army  gathered  on  January  17  in  the  Kremlin. 

In  our  post-coup  article  (Workers  Vanguard  No.  533,  30 
August  1991),  we  wrote  that  "while  Yeltsin  &  Co.  now  see 
a  clear  field  to  push  through  a  forced-draft  reintroduction 
of  capitalism,  the  outcome  is  not  yet  definitively  decided.... 
Opposition  from  the  factories  against  the  ravages  of  capi- 
talist assault  could  throw  a  giant  wrench  in  the  works  and 
prevent  the  rapid  consolidation  of  counterrevolution."  We 
noted  that  none  of  the  imperialist  powers  was  prepared  "to 
finance  a  capitalist  takeover."  And  we  added:  "The  forces 
backing  Yeltsin  would  like  to  be  a  capitalist  class,  but  they 
are  not  yet  one." 

The  price  the  imperialists  are  demanding  for  even  the 
most  paltry  of  aid  packages  is  the  massive  unemployment 
of  the  working  class  and  the  deindustrialization  of  Russia, 
reducing  its  economy  to  that  of  a  Third  World  supplier  of 
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raw  materials,  especially  oil  and  natural  gas,  to  the  world 
capitalist  market.  In  December,  under  the  prodding  of  Wash- 
ington, Yeltsin,  joined  by  the  heads  of  the  other  Slavic 
entities,  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  decreed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  USSR  and  took  over  the  Kremlin  in  the  name 
of  Russia,  unceremoniously  dumping  Gorbachev  as  titular 
head  of  a  nominal  central  government. 

A  month  later,  Yeltsin  imposed  draconian  price  rises  on 
food  and  other  necessities.  On  February  23,  the  militia 
(police)  and  elite  Russian  OMON  (paramilitary)  units  were 
used  to  attack  a  demonstration  marking  Soviet  Army  Day. 
Around  this  time,  the  ICL  called  for  the  establishment  of 
workers  defense  committees  to  seize  government  ware- 
houses, confiscate  private  hoards  and  oversee  the  distribu- 
tion of  necessary  goods.  These  nuclei  of  workers  militias, 
in  coordination  with  pro-socialist  elements  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  could  have  been  the  spearhead  of  political  revolution. 

In  the  absence  of  the  conscious  proletariat  organized  in 
its  own  class  interests,  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  the  only 
remaining  multinational  institution,  have  remained  passive, 
dependent  on  Yeltsin  for  their  paychecks.  Elements  of  the 
high  command  have  struggled  to  maintain  a  unified  military 
in  the  face  of  conflicts  between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
over  the  disposition  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  but  significant 
sections  of  the  officer  corps  appear  to  be  increasingly  under 
the  sway  of  Great  Russian  chauvinism,  particularly  in  frat- 
ricidal wars  involving  Slavic-speaking  minorities,  as  in 
Moldova.  Such  conflicts  could  lead  to  the  rapid  Russification 
of  the  Red  Army  officer  corps — in  both  ethnic  composition 
and  ideological  persuasion — comparable  to  the  Serbianiza- 
tion  of  the  Yugoslav  People's  Army  through  the  nationalist 
wars  which  destroyed  that  deformed  workers  state. 

While  the  separation  of  the  tiny  Baltic  statelets  under 
counterrevolutionary  nationalists  did  not  fundamentally 
affect  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  Ukraine  in  December  1991  heralded 
the  dissolution  of  the  USSR.  The  Ukraine  was  the  second 
most  populous  and  important  republic  in  the  USSR,  the 
historic  "breadbasket"  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  proclama- 


tion was  both  a  concession  to  and  emboldened  more  extreme 
nationalist  and  fascist  forces,  particularly  in  the  heavily 
interpenetrated  Western  Ukraine,  which  has  seen  a  gro- 
tesque resurgence  of  the  Banderaite  fascists  who  collabo- 
rated with  the  Nazi  occupation  in  murdering  Poles,  Jews 
and  Communists.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
strong  revulsion  against  nationalism  among  leftist  elements 
in  the  Ukraine. 

Most  decisively,  saddled  with  the  legacy  of  decades  of 
atomization  and  paralysis  under  the  heavy  hand  of  Stalin- 
ism, the  working  class  has  not  yet  moved  in  any  significant 
way,  despite  evident  and  widespread  sentiment  against  the 
restoration  of  capitalism.  A  note  by  comrade  Jim  Robertson, 
dated  11  April  1992,  summed  up  the  current  situation  in 
Russia: 

"//Yeltsin  can  get  his  multibillion-dollar  aid  package  from 
the  big  capitalist  powers  and  ;/  the  police  become  simple 
docile  machine  instruments  and  ;/  the  armed  forces  are 
brought  around  to  regime  control — which  does  not  seem 
to  have  yet  occurred — then  continued  political  passivity  by 
the  bulk  of  the  workforce  and  its  continued  isolation  from 
recalcitrants  in  the  rest  of  society  will  likely  add  up  to  the 
vanishing  of  the  workers  state  in  any  form  or  sense 
whatsoever. 

"If  Yeltsin  or  a  comparable  successor  is  to  nail  down  a 
capitalist  regime,  albeit  with  little  capital  and  a  black-market 
bourgeoisie,  probably  they  would  find  precipitating  (and 
winning)  a  big  bloodbath  to  be  a  suitable  statement  to  the 
masses  that  things  are  then  different  and  are  going  to  stay 
that  way." 

Developments  have  continued  to  point  in  a  dire  direction. 
Stories  abound  in  the  press  of  "primitive  capitalist  accu- 
mulation," i.e.,  theft:  Managers  and  former  bureaucrats  are 
scrambling,  using  all  manner  of  shady  practices  to  get  their 
hands  on  socialized  property — encouraged,  abetted  and 
advised  by  international  imperialism.  The  recent  strike  by 
air  traffic  controllers  in  the  Russian  federation  was  deci- 
sively broken  by  the  Yeltsin  government  using  the  OMON 
and  elements  of  the  MVD  and  KGB.  An  African  student 
at  Patrice  Lumumba  University  was  shot  down  by  the  Mos- 
cow militia  amidst  a  hysterical  racist  press  campaign.  Tons 
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of  volumes  of  the  works  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  are 
being  destroyed  in  a  pure  ideological  anti-communist 
frenzy.  Yeltsin  has  reorganized  the  top  echelons  of  the  mil- 
itary, putting  in  a  new  layer  of  officers  marked  either  by 
subservience  to  Yeltsin  or  by  strident  Russian  nationalism. 
On  May  7  he  created  a  separate  Russian  army  with  him- 
self as  commander  in  chief.  As  the  CIA's  "Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty"  (21  August  1992)  observed: 

"In  many  important  respects,  the  appointment  of  [rabidly 
nationalist]  General  of  the  Army  Pavel  Grachev  to  the  post 
of  Russian  defense  minister  on  18  May  1992  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  post-Soviet  period  in  the  security  sphere, 
much  as  the  creation  of  the  CIS  in  December  1991  had 
marked  the  end  of  the  Soviet  period  in  the  political  sphere." 

Now  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew,  not  the  red  flag,  flies  over 
the  fleets  of  the  former  Soviet  Navy. 

Given  the  linear  extension  of  recent  developments,  the 
International  Conference  is  compelled  to  note  and  draw 
conclusions  from  the  position  that  the  degenerated  workers 
state  of  Stalin  and  his  heirs  has  been  destroyed.  This  means 
that  our  work  in  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  else- 
where should  be  conditioned  by  the  propositions  that  the 
bureaucracy  has  been  obliterated  as  a  caste  and  that  a 
capitalist  state,  however  fragile  and  reversible,  has  been 
created.  The  consolidation  of  this  state  through  a  big  blood- 
bath— either  a  violent  crackdown  against  the  workers 
movement  or  a  large-scale  interethnic  conflict  a  la  Yugo- 
slavia— is  likely  in  the  near  future.  The  August  1991  events 
("coup"  and  "countercoup")  appear  to  have  been  decisive 
in  the  direction  of  development  of  the  SU,  but  only  those 
who  are  under  the  sway  of  capitalist  ideology  would  have 
been  hasty  to  draw  this  conclusion  at  the  time. 

The  Soviet  proletariat,  having  been  completely  politically 
disenfranchised  for  several  generations — too  long — is 
largely  downtrodden,  with  historic  consciousness  which 
does  not  go  back  before  WWII.  In  the  Russian  republic 
today,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  self-described  Com- 
munists (i.e.,  Stalinist  "patriots"),  far  from  seeking  to  lead 
the  working  class  against  the  force  of  capitalist  restoration, 
are  pushing  a  program  more  reactionary  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  mass  of  nonpoliticized  workers.  Following  the 
Yeltsin  countercoup,  the  rump  Stalinists  have  moved  ever 
more  openly  to  embrace  Great  Russian  chauvinists,  mon- 
archists and  outright  fascists  in  a  "red-brown  coalition." 
This  was  formalized  in  mid-March  in  a  "United  Opposition" 
whose  founding  document  declares  that  "the  salvation  of 
the  Fatherland  is  only  possible  through  joint  action  on  the 
basis  of  civil  peace  and  national  trust" — i.e.,  the  suppression 
of  class  struggle  in  favor  of  Russian  nationalism. 

The  Stalinist  "patriots"  have  not  sought  to  organize  the 
working  class,  which  in  the  main  industrial  centers  is 
thoroughly  multinational,  reflecting  the  high  degree  of 
mobility  and  interethnic  marriage  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
strategy  is  to  pressure  the  Russian  government  to  pursue  a 
more  nationalistic  policy,  echoing  Yeltsin's  vice  president 
Aleksandr  Rutskoi,  who  has  denounced  "free  market" 
dogmatism  in  economic  policy  while  pushing  a  more 
aggressive  line  on  Russia's  territorial  claims  in  the  Crimea, 
Moldova,  etc. 

Two  currents  seem  to  be  contending  among  the  present 
nascent  rulers:  Yeltsin's  sellout  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  which  would  turn  the  Russian  economy  into  a 
Third  World  exporter  of  raw  materials  versus  the  recal- 
citrants among  the  former  plant  managers,  organized  in 


Arkady  Volsky's  Civic  Union  and  other  nationalists  and 
fascists,  who  want  to  retain  some  semblance  of  an  industrial 
base  and  are  pushing  for  a  subsidized  military-industrial 
sector  and  a  corporatist  strong  state.  All  this  follows  from 
Gorbachev's  perestroika,  i.e.,  the  shattering  from  above  of 
the  deformed  and  Stalinist  planned  economy.  There  were, 
of  course,  particular  steps  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy.  In  the  service  of  an  emerging  bureauc- 
racy Stalin  and  Bukharin,  with  their  "socialism  in  one  coun- 
try," trampled  on  the  internationalist  communism  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky.  The  Brezhnev  period,  with  its  overt  personal 
corruption  at  the  bureaucratic  top,  made  the  ideology  of 
"socialism  in  one  country"  completely  cynical  and  empty. 

The  internal  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  consider- 
able defeat  for  the  world's  working  class  and  a  catastrophe 
for  Soviet  workers.  There  remains,  however,  considerable 
instability.  The  struggle  continues,  in  Russia  and  interna- 
tionally, and  under  the  variously  different  conditions  that 
follow  from  an  antagonistic  world  imperialist  division  of 
labor.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  vast  area  of 
the  ex-USSR,  being  brutally  deindustrialized  by  world 
imperialism,  is  not  a  fertile  and  important  place  for  the 
work  of  our  international  organization. 

Ill 

As  early  as  1984,  the  ICL  made  serious  efforts,  through 
visits  and  literature  distributions,  to  get  our  propaganda 
into  the  hands  of  Soviet  citizens.  Our  sustained  presence 
in  Moscow  began  in  late  1990  and  was  reinforced  in  May 
1991.  That  this  was  pretty  late  was  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
Russian-language  capacity  among  our  international  cadre. 
Our  first  Russian-language  material  appeared  in  Spartacist 
(English  edition)  in  1987-88  and  our  first  Russian-language 
Spartacist  Bulletin  was  published  in  autumn  1990,  the 
beginning  of  the  last  period  of  the  Gorbachev  regime.  Since 
then,  we  have  published  two  more  issues  of  our  Spartacist 
Bulletin,  numerous  leaflets  and  offprints,  and  distributed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  across  Russia 
and  the  other  republics,  as  well  as  to  Red  Army  troops  and 
officers  stationed  in  the  DDR.  ICL  branches,  from  Boston 
to  Melbourne  to  Tokyo  to  Rouen,  have  gotten  thousands 
of  our  Russian  publications  into  the  hands  of  seamen  and 
touring  artists. 

The  first  major  public  presentation  by  Moscow  Station 
was  Martha  Phillips'  speech  in  July  1991  to  the  Moscow 
Workers  Conference,  which,  while  initiated  by  the  Stalinist 
"patriots,"  was  a  broad  forum  for  the  expression  of  working- 
class  discontent.  Her  Trotskyist  call  for  the  formation  of 
genuine  Soviets  to  stop  capitalist  counterrevolution  and  for 
international  socialist  revolution  received  heavy  applause 
from  the  several  hundred  delegates. 

While  virtually  every  organized  political  tendency  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  sucked  into  the  undertow  of  Russian 
nationalist  reaction,  we  have  stood  out  for  taking  a  hard 
line  on  the  most  controversial  social  questions  in  this  former 
Stalinist  society.  Soon  after  the  nativisl  anti-Semites  of 
Pamyat  reared  their  heads,  we  began  calling  for  workers 
mobilizations  to  smash  these  fascists,  even  as  others  dis- 
missed the  danger  posed  by  the  blackshirt  thugs. 

Our  sharp  opposition  to  anti-Semitism,  in  the  face  of  its 
pervasive  acceptance  and  promotion,  has  been  a  litmus  test 
for  those  elements  who  sought  to  identify  in  .some  manner 
with  the  internationalist  foundations  of  the  Soviet  workers 
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state.  Out  Spartacist  Bulletin  No.  3,  titled  "Leninist  Party — 
Tribune  of  the  People,"  is  devoted  to  propagandizing  the 
communist  struggle  against  all  forms  of  special  oppression. 
Centering  on  the  Jewish  question,  the  bulletin  also  features 
the  woman  question  and  homosexual  oppression. 

Our  perspective  was  and  remains  one  of  seeking  to 
regroup  a  section  of  indigenous  cadre  around  the  authentic 
communism  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and  to  forge  an  ICL 
section  across  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  stand  uniquely 
on  unequivocal  opposition  to  capitalist  restoration.  Others 
who  pretend  to  this  position  in  fact  push  some  form  of 
social-democratic  "workers  control"  of  capitalism.  We  rec- 
ognized that  those  Soviet  political  activists — both  workers 
and  intellectuals — who  considered  themselves  Communists 
and  defenders  of  the  October  Revolution  were  likely  to  be 
under  the  sway  of  the  "patriot"  camp,  which  has  been  the 
organizational  force  behind  anti-Yeltsin  protests. 

After  Yeltsin's  seizure  of  power,  we  participated  in  the 
demonstrations  to  defend  the  Lenin  Museum  and  organized 
a  contingent  in  the  Revolution  Day  march.  While  we  invari- 
ably were  confronted  by  small  groups  of  hardened  anti- 
Trotskyist  Stalinists  and  fascistic  anti-Semites,  we  were 
usually  able  to  ward  off  their  attacks  by  appealing  to  other 
elements  among  the  anti-Yeltsin  protesters.  But  after  the 
appearance  of  our  leaflet  which  sharply  attacked  the 
nationalist  leaders  of  the  anti-Yeltsin  opposition  in  March, 
escalating  violence  against  our  supporters  forced  us  to 
curtail  our  Lenin  Museum  sale.  Given  the  hardening  of  the 
"red-brown  coalition,"  our  regroupment  perspective  toward 
elements  aligned  with  the  "patriots"  is  not  likely  to  bear 
early  fruit.  However,  there  is  evidence  of  political  discon- 
tent among  some  within  the  milieu  over  the  ludicrous  and 
suicidal  alliance  with  fascists.  Meanwhile,  we  have  increas- 
ingly shifted  our  tactical  orientation  to  emphasize  the 
concentrated  distribution  of  propaganda  to  Moscow's  multi- 
national proletariat  at  strategic  industrial  enterprises. 

The  murder  of  Moscow  Station's  most  prominent  leader, 
Martha  Phillips,  in  February,  by  persons  and  for  motives 
as  yet  unknown  to  us,  was  a  tragic  loss  to  the  international 
tendency  and  a  devastating  setback  for  our  work  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  fact  that  we  continued  our  work 
in  Moscow  after  our  leading  comrade  was  killed  has  made 
it  harder  for  our  opponents  to  simply  dismiss  us.  However, 
we  continue  to  be  perceived  as  essentially  an  operation 
based  on  foreign  ICL  cadre.  Meanwhile,  the  murder,  along 
with  stepped-up  police  harassment  and  surveillance,  has 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  recruitment  possibilities.  In  addition 
to  being  an  irrevocable  loss  to  our  work,  the  murder  of 
Martha  has  left  the  central  cadre  internationally  still  reeling 
in  shock  and  acute  personal  grief. 

The  looming  mass  unemployment  and  radical  economic 
dislocation  may  yet  generate  working-class  struggles  and 
popular  unrest.  Should  such  struggles  embrace  the  multi- 
national proletariat,  transcending  localized  economist 
actions  and  staying  out  of  the  grasp  of  nationalist  forces 
who  will  seek  to  divert  them  into  pogroms,  they  will  inev- 
itably throw  up  organs  of  proletarian  dual  power. 
An  upsurge  of  major  working-class  struggle  would  also 
explode  the  "red-brown  coalition,"  pushing  leftist  elements 
among  the  Stalinist  "patriots"  to  the  workers'  side.  In  any 
case,  the  key  to  our  immediate  perspectives  in  Moscow 
Station  lies  in  cohering  a  cadre  before  the  counterrevolution 
consolidates  through  a  bloody  crackdown  against  the  work- 
ers movement. 


5.  Germany:  From  Incipient 
Proietarian  Political  Revolution  in 
the  DDR  to  Capitalist  Anschluss 

A  number  of  factors — both  historical  and  current — com-' 
bined  to  imbue  the  working  class  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  (DDR)  with  the  highest  level  of  social  conscious- 
ness in  Europe,  East  or  West,  at  the  time  of  the  final  collapse 
of  Stalinist  rule  in  the  Soviet  sphere.  Prussia  and  Saxony 
were  strongholds  of  the  left  wing  of  the  pre- 1914  Social 
Democracy  and  of  the  German  Communist  Party  in  the 
1920s.  Thus  Soviet  military  occupation  and  subsequent 
social  transformation  took  place  in  that  section  of  Germany 
with  the  strongest  proletarian  socialist  traditions.  The  Soviet 
occupation  led  to  a  purging  from  the  former  state  apparatus 
of  bourgeois  functionaries  who  had  served  the  Nazi  regime, 
a  purge  that  was  far  more  thoroughgoing  than  elsewhere 
in  East  Europe. 

Not  accidentally,  it  was  in  East  Germany  that  the  first 
anti-bureaucratic  workers  political  revolution  in  the  de- 
formed workers  states  broke  out,  on  17  June  1953.  Newly 
opened  DDR  archives  reveal  that  the  uprising  extended  to 
373  cities  and  towns,  with  strikes  in  14  out  of  15  district 
capitals  and  demonstrations  involving  some  500,000  people 
against  the  hated  Ulbricht  regime  (Torsten  Diedrich,  Der 
17.  Juni  1953  in  der  DDR).  Far  from  being  the  pro- Western 
uprising  portrayed  by  both  the  Stalinists  and  the  West  Ger- 
man rulers,  workers  from  the  East  German  Hennigsdorf 
steel  works  marched  through  West  Berlin  to  the  East  de- 
manding a  metal  workers  government.  June  17  powerfully 
demonstrated  the  potential  for  our  later  Spartacist  slogan 
for  the  revolutionary  reunification  of  Germany  through 
political  revolution  in  the  East  and  socialist  revolution  in 
the  West. 

Since  the  DDR  was  not  a  national  state,  its  only  basis 
for  existence  was  social.  Emigration  acted  as  a  political 
selection  mechanism,  with  Nazi  functionaries,  hardened 
anti-Communists  and  German  nationalists  going  to  West 
Germany,  while  those  who  remained  expressed  at  least 
passive  willingness  to  be  citizens  of  a  self-described  "social- 
ist" state.  That  remained  true  after  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  in  1961 — a  bureaucratic  defense  measure,  which 
we  have  defended,  to  prevent  the  hemorrhaging  of  skilled 
labor.  East  Germany  confronted  a  powerful  imperialist  state, 
which  in  the  name  of  German  nationalism  denied  the 
DDR's  right  to  exist.  To  a  significantly  greater  degree 
than  its  counterparts  in  East  Europe  and  the  USSR,  the 
Ulbricht/Honecker  regime  appealed  for  legitimacy  by 
emphasizing  the  "socialist"  character  and  achievements  of 
the  DDR. 

Within  its  narrow  economic  limits  and  under  extremely 
tight  bureaucratic  control,  the  DDR  provided  its  citizens 
with  a  high  level  of  progressive  social  programs.  The  status 
of  women — a  key  index  of  social  progress — was  the  highest 
in  Europe.  For  example,  over  90  percent  of  East  German 
women  were  employed.  Access  to  free  childcare  and  the 
relatively  high  wages  of  women  workers  plus  a  full  year 
of  paid  maternity  leave  encouraged  a  birthrate  higher  than 
in  West  Germany  (despite  the  latter 's  prohibition  on  abor- 
tion). As  a  result,  the  population  in  eastern  Germany  today 
is  on  average  younger  than  in  the  west.  The  selection  of  a 
Jew,  Gregor  Gysi,  to  replace  Honecker  as  head  of  the  ruling 
party  indicated  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  DDR's  political 
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culture  at  a  time  of  rising  and  rampant  anti-Semitism 
throughout  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I 

Over  the  last  dozen  years,  the  German  section  of  the 
ICL,  the  Spartakist-Arbeiterpartei  Deutschlands  (SpAD)— 
formerly  Trotzkistische  Liga  Deutschlands  (TLD) — has 
experienced  repeated  problems.  Its  inability  to  recognize 
the  rising  climate  of  revanchist  bourgeois  nationalism  in 
the  country,  disorienting  the  TLD  in  the  "peace  movement," 
led  to  the  TLD's  intolerable  abstention,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  German  left,  from  protests  organized  by  Jewish 
groups  against  the  obscene  1985  Reagan-Kohl  visit  honor- 
ing Nazi  SS  officers  at  Bitburg.  This  led  to  the  decision 
by  the  International  Secretariat  (ratified  by  a  plenum  of  the 
TLD)  to  subject  the  section  to  a  "controlled  diaspora,"  trans- 
ferring out  most  German  comrades  for  a  period  to  work  in 
other  sections.  This  internationalization  had  a  salutary 
effect,  and  the  TLD  was  reconstituted  two  years  later  with 
the  center  shifted  from  Frankfurt  to  Hamburg  and  a  small 
local  in  Berlin. 

However,  shortly  thereafter,  about  a  year  before 
Honecker's  downfall,  it  was  evident,  even  from  the  outside, 
that  significant  elements  in  the  DDR  were  seeking  to  utilize 
Gorbachev's  glasnost  to  open  up  political  and  intellectual 
life.  While  recognizing  this,  the  newly  reconstituted  TLD 
did  not  attempt  to  get  suitable  propaganda  into  the  hands 
of  DDR  political  activists.  Nor  did  the  I.S.  alert  the  com- 
rades to  this  opportunity  early.  Leftist-inclined  oppositional 
groups  were  taking  shape  in  the  summer  of  1989.  Given 
the  extremely  tight  control  exercised  by  the  East  German 
security  police  (the  Stasi),  an  effort  to  begin  work  in  the 
DDR  may  well  have  been  totally  frustrated  but  should  have 
been  made  nonetheless.  As  it  was,  we  Were  perhaps  the 
only  current  in  Germany  without  an  aggressive  "Ostpolitik," 
soon  to  face  the  task  of  shifting  the  center  to  Berlin  and 
recruiting  and  integrating  our  initial  cadre  in  the  DDR  while 
intervening  in  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  situation. 

When  in  early  October  1989  Honecker  moved  toward  a 
show  of  force  against  the  growing  oppositional  protests 
centered  in  Leipzig,  he  was  ousted  by  his  colleagues  with 
the  active  support  and  probable  encouragement  of  Gorba- 
chev. The  Soviet  armed  forces  allowed  the  hardline  Stalinist 
regime  to  collapse  and  did  not  subsequently  intervene  in 
the  political  struggles  which  determined  the  fate  of  the 
DDR.  This  produced  an  exceptionally  open  situation  for 
Trotskyist  political  intervention  in  this  deformed  workers 
state  in  the  period  between  October  and  the  decisive  victory 
of  the  German  imperialist  bourgeoisie  in  the  18  March  1990 
DDR  elections. 

After  Honecker's  fall,  the  Stalinist  order  rapidly  unrav- 
eled. In  a  demonstration  of  a  million  people  in  East  Berlin 
on  November  4  there  were  numerous  anti-bureaucratic, 
pro-communist  slogans.  To  let  off  pressure,  the  DDR 
authorities  opened  the  Berlin  Wall  four  days  later.  Worried 
about  imperialist  pressure  to  impose  capitalist  reunification, 
leftist  intellectuals  and  reform  elements  published  an 
appeal,  "For  Our  Land,"  which  sought  to  preserve  a  "social- 
ist" DDR.  A  massive  exodus  of  workers  from  the  SED 
sparked  a  revolt  in  the  ranks  which  in  December  swept  out 
the  entire  old  leadership.  A  new  "reform"  team  came  to  the 
fore  represented  by  Gysi  as  head  of  the  party  and  Hans 
Modrow  as  DDR  premier.  To  the  old  party  name  of  SED 


was  appended  Party  of  Democratic  Socialism  (PDS). 

The  initial  impulse  of  the  East  German  masses  was  not 
for  reunification  with  the  Frankfurt  bankers  and  Ruhr  indus- 
trialists but  rather  to  build  a  decent  socialist  society  on  the 
foundations  of  the  DDR's  nationalized  economy.  In  this 
respect  the  situation  in  November-December  1989  resem- 
bled that  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  when  the  "liberal" 
Stalinist  Alexander  Dubcek's  slogan  of  "socialism  with  a 
human  face"  captured  the  aspirations  of  the  working  class 
and  intelligentsia.  However,  the  international  context  was 
radically  different  from  that  facing  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
The  powerful  West  German  imperialist  state  was  able  to 
apply  enormous  political  and  especially  economic  pressure 
toward  the  dissolution  of  the  DDR.  And  the  Kremlin 
bureaucracy  under  Gorbachev  was  no  longer  committed  to 
maintaining  Soviet  military  and  therefore  political  domi- 
nance in  East  Germany. 

But  while  a  political  revolution  was  unfolding,  there  was 
crucially  little  organized  working-class  participation  during 
this  period.  Had  there  been  mass  workers  mobilizations, 
a  potential  focal  point  for  proletarian  dual  power  existed 
in  the  Betriebskampfgruppen  (factory  militias).  Comrade 
Albert  St.  John  wrote:  "Particularly  since  the  in-plant  party 
and  trade-union  organizations  disappeared  after  Novem- 
ber, this  national  internal  structure  of  a  factory-based 
militia  had  the  very  real  potential  to  become  the  organized 
political/military  locus  of  the  political  revolution"  ("For 
Marxist  Clarity  and  a  Forward  Perspective,"  September 
1990,  reprinted  in  Spartacist  [English  edition]  No.  45-46, 
Winter  1990-91).  Beginning  in  late  December  the  Betriebs- 
kampfgruppen were  quietly  demobilized  and  disarmed  by 
the  "transitional"  Gysi/Modrow  regime. 

While  some  Western  leftists  claim  that  the  situation  in 
the  DDR  was  inherently  counterrevolutionary  from  the  out- 
set, the  reality  was  that  a  developing  political  revolution 
was  steamrollered  flat  by  the  power  of  West  German  impe- 
rialism, which  rammed  through  capitalist  reunification. 
Only  in  December  was  the  West  German  flag  raised,  and 
the  slogan  of  the  weekly  Leipzig  demonstrations  changed 
from  "We  are  the  people"  to  "We  are  one  people." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  forces  of 
counterrevolution  have  overwhelmed  a  brewing  revolution; 
Engels'  articles  on  1848  collected  in  the  book  Revolution 
and  Counter-Revolution  in  Germany  document  such  a  trans- 
formation. Or  as  the  quote  on  the  cover  of  Part  I  of  the 
"Documents  and  Discussion  on  the  Collapse  of  Stalinism" 
in  our  International  Internal  Bulletin  noted:  "A  little  polit- 
ical revolution  is  a  chancy  thing;  at  bottom  the  workers 
take  power  or  capitalist  counterrevolution  is  ascendant." 

The  Stalinist  usurpation  of  the  working  class  and  decades 
of  Stalinist  rule  in  the  deformed  and  degenerated  workers 
states  did  untold,  lasting  damage  to  the  international  work- 
ing class,  undermining  its  consciousness  of  its  own  social 
power  and  destroying  the  organization  necessary  to  bring 
its  power  to  bear  on  society.  Thus  when  the  Stalinists  aban- 
doned the  field,  as  they  did  in  Germany,  the  working  class 
was  disarmed,  paralyzed  and  infused  with  the  false  con- 
sciousness fostered  over  the  course  of  decades  (particularly 
popular-frontism  and  a  profound  disbelief  that  class  struggle 
in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  is  possible).  Further- 
more, the  working  class  is  conservative  in  transferring  polit- 
ical loyalties,  especially  to  an  unproven,  tiny  propaganda 
group.  Or  as  Trotsky  wrote  in  1940:  "Workers  in  general 
do  not  easily  break  with  the  party  that  awakens  them  to 
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conscious  life."  The  revolutionary  party  must  wage  a  fight 
to  capture  this  authority. 

The  working  class  was  conflicted  but  continued  to  follow 
the  SED,  seeing  it,  falsely,  as  all  that  stood  between  them 
and  capitalist  restoration  in  the  manner  described  by  Trot- 
sky. With  the  single  exception  of  Treptow,  which  blew  up 
in  their  faces,  the  Stalinists  above  all  sought  to  avoid 
"chaos,"  i.e.,  avoid  any  mobilization  of  the  workers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  whole  spectrum  of  political  parties  and  ten- 
dencies avoided  the  factories,  assuming  counterrevolution 
to  be  inevitable  or  even  desirable  and  seeing  the  working 
class  as  merely  the  passive  object  of  these  events;  in  the 
manner  of  the  parties  of  the  Popular  Front  in  Spain,  they 
lulled  the  working  class  with  their  reassurances. 

But  as  Treptow  later  showed,  from  the  beginning  we 
were  in  a  political  struggle  with  the  abdicating  Stalinist 
regime  over  the  future  of  the  DDR.  While  we  were  calling 
for  a  government  of  workers  councils,  the  Stalinists  were 
consciously  acting  to  prevent  a  workers  insurrection  by 
demobilizing  all  army  units  that  had  formed  soldiers  coun- 
cils as  a  result  of  our  early  propaganda.  Although  shaped 
by  the  disproportion  of  forces,  there  was  in  fact  a  contest 
between  the  ICL  program  of  political  revolution  and  the 
Stalinist  program  of  capitulation  and  counterrevolution. 

The  International  Communist  League  undertook  the  big- 
gest sustained  mobilization  in  the  history  of  our  tendency, 
drawing  upon  the  personnel  and  other  resources  of  all  sec- 
tions to  intervene  in  Germany.  Beginning  in  early  December 
we  established  a  daily  newssheet,  Arbeiterpressekorrespon- 
denz  (Workers  Press  Correspondence),  which  circulated  in 
thousands  of  copies  in  the  DDR — the  first  time  Trotskyists 
had  ever  attempted  regular  mass  propaganda  in  a  deformed 
workers  state. 

A  central  lesson  of  our  intervention  in  Germany,  both 
in  the  period  of  incipient  proletarian  political  revolution 
and  in  the  drive  toward  counterrevolutionary  capitalist 
Anschluss,  is  a  reaffirmation  of  Trotsky's  point  in  The 
Lessons  of  October,  a  party  that  lacks  a  leadership  capable 
of  abrupt  shifts,  both  in  appreciation  and  tactics,  threatens 
to  run  the  locomotive  of  the  revolution  off  the  tracks.  Of 
the  various  mistakes  made  in  carrying  out  the  correct  and 
vital  struggle  in  Germany,  the  most  serious  was  our  failure 
to  intervene  early  on  when  the  situation  was  open. 

To  intervene  effectively  in  the  DDR  we  had  to  overcome 
a  propaganda-circle  mentality  within  the  TLD,  which  was 
rather  slow  to  reorient  to  the  tasks  and  hyperaccelerated 
pace  of  a  revolutionary  situation,  exacerbated  by  a  debate 
which  had  not  been  completely  resolved  nor  digested  in 
the  section  on  separate  parties  in  East  and  West  Germany. 
This  deprived  us  of  potential  recruits  in  the  initial,  very 
open  period,  significantly  limiting  our  effectiveness  later 
on.  Thus  the  first  of  the  Spartakist  Gruppen,  transitional 
organizations  for  recruiting  socialist  militants  in  the  DDR, 
was  not  formed  until  mid-December. 

To  emphasize  the  need  for  internationalism,  as  opposed 
to  narrow  DDR  nationalism,  we  published  greetings  in  their 
own  language  to  Soviet  soldiers  and  Cuban,  Mozambican, 
Vietnamese  and  Polish  workers  in  East  Germany.  Our 
central  programmatic  line  was  to  establish  in  the  DDR  a 
government  based  on  workers  councils  (Soviets)  as  a  spring- 
board to  a  unified  German  proletarian  state  within  a  Social- 
ist United  States  of  Europe.  We  called  for  a  Leninist- 
egalitarian  party,  in  sharp  counterposition  to  the  manifestly 
bankrupt  Stalinists. 


Spartakist 

East  Berlin,  3  January  1990:  250,000  rallied  in  Treptow 
Park  following  Spartakist-initiated  call  to  protest 
desecration  of  memorial  to  Red  Army  soldiers  who 
died  liberating  Germany  from  Nazis. 


Our  extensive  sales  and  distribution  of  literature  during 
the  crucial  months  were  received  with  satisfying  degrees 
of  curiosity,  interest  and  sympathy  in  factories,  universities 
and  army  units  in  East  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  the  DDR, 
as  well  as  among  Soviet  officers  and  soldiers  stationed 
there.  We  later  learned  that  our  call  for  workers  and  soldiers 
councils  had  been  widely  discussed  within  units  of  the  East 
German  National  People's  Army  (NVA),  leading  to  the  for- 
mation of  incipient  soldiers  committees  particularly  in 
the  northeast,  where  we  eventually  recruited  a  number  of 
NVA  officers.  But  we  were  not  able  to  become  and  be  seen 
as  an  effective,  widely  based  organizing  nucleus  for  an 
immediate  struggle  against  counterrevolution. 

The  question  of  our  influence  among  working-class  lead- 
ers was  not  abstract.  Throughout  December  we  had  numer- 
ous political  discussions  with  some  Betriebskampfgruppen 
leaders  and  assisted  them  in  drafting  and  producing  two 
leaflets  protesting  plans  to  sell  their  factory  to  German 
capitalists.  They  spoke  of  these  leaflets  as  "joint  actions 
with  the  Spartakist  Gruppen"  because,  they  said,  they  still 
had  a  party  of  their  own,  the  SED.  They  sought  out  the 
Trotskyists  because  "their"  party  was  selling  them  out,  a 
fact  they  understood  but  refused  to  criticize  publicly.  Our 
intense  discussions  with  them  often  ran  into  the  stone  wall 
of  Stalinist  false  consciousness.  But  the  contradictions 
expressed  in  these  "joint  actions,"  writ  large,  undoubtedly 
explained  the  pressure  felt  by  the  SED  tops  in  the  period 
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before  Treptow.  This  pressure  was  generated  by  our  inter- 
vention, our  propaganda  and  our  agitation. 

Our  intervention  had  an  impact  on  the  political  situation 
in  the  DDR  exceeding  by  orders  of  magnitude  our  own 
relatively  small  forces.  The  exodus  from  the  SED  in  Novem- 
ber and  the  collapse  of  its  central  leadership  created  an 
organizational  vacuum  in  the  factories  as  party  and  trade 
unions  disappeared.  Our  agitation  and  propaganda  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  filled  that  vacuum  by  offering  a  fighting 
socialist  perspective  against  capitalist  reunification. 

II 

Our  growing  political  impact  led  to  the  Treptow  demon- 
stration of  January  3,  the  most  historically  significant  mobi- 
lization ever  initiated  by  our  international  tendency.  When 
in  late  December  fascists  desecrated  the  Soviet  military 
memorial  in  Treptow  Park  in  East  Berlin,  we  hand-carried 
a  statement  protesting  the  desecration  of  the  memorial 
addressed  to  the  commander  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  East 
Germany  and  brought  a  copy  to  the  SED  tops.  We  initiated 
and  widely  circulated  a  call  for  a  united-front  workers 
mobilization  on  January  3  against  this  outrage.  Under  pres- 
sure from  their  base  to  counter  the  growing  rightist  prov- 
ocations, the  SED-PDS  leadership  decided  to  build  this 
demonstration. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  people  turned  out  in  East  Berlin 
to  express  their  solidarity  with  the  Red  Army  against  Ger- 
man fascism,  cutting  directly  against  the  social-democratic 
(and  nationalist/fascist)  crusade  for  "Occupiers  Out."  This 
huge,  pro-Soviet  workers  mobilization  also  reflected  anger 
and  frustration  about  the  increasing  talk  of  "unity"  with 
West  Germany.  Participants  and  those  listening  via  radio 
and  TV  heard  two  counterposed  political  programs:  that  of 
the  Stalinists  represented  by  Gregor  Gysi  and  that  of  the 
revolutionary  Trotskyists  Renate  Dahlhaus  and  Toralf 
Endruweit.  Treptow  posed  for  the  first  time  the  possibility 
of  organized  working-class  resistance  to  capitalist  reunifi- 
cation from  the  worker  base  of  the  SED-PDS. 

It  was  the  spectre  of  organized  working-class  resistance 
to  reunification  that  created  the  alarm  and  the  ensuing  anti- 
communist  furor  and  mobilizations.  German  imperialism 
and  its  Social  Democratic  agents  responded  to  Treptow 
with  a  furious  campaign  to  break  the  authority  of  the  SED- 
PDS.  The  West  German  bourgeois  media,  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats (SPD)  and  their  local  satellites  (e.g.,  the  New  Forum, 
the  United  Left),  echoed  by  much  of  the  Western  pseudo- 
Trotskyist  left,  claimed  that  both  the  desecration  of  the 
Soviet  military  memorial  and  the  protest  against  it  were 
"Stasi  tricks"  designed  to  re-establish  a  Stalinist  police 
state.  In  the  government's  semi-advisory  "Round  Table,"  a 
popular  front  including  right-  and  left-wing  groupings, 
pro-reunification  politicians  lambasted  the  SED  for  associ- 
ating with  Trotskyist  revolutionaries.  They  were  particularly 
incensed  that  we  had  accurately  described  the  SPD  as  the 
"Trojan  horse  of  counterrevolution." 

The  Stalinists  quickly  buckled  under  to  the  rightist  offen- 
sive. In  mid-January  the  governing  coalition  was  expanded 
to  include  eight  parties  of  the  Round  Table  opposition,  ren- 
dering the  SED-PDS  a  minority  in  the  cabinet.  The  scheduled 
elections  for  the  Volkskammer  (parliament),  which  the  SED- 
PDS  was  expected  to  lose,  were  moved  up  from  May  to 
mid-March.  The  Volkskammer  passed  legislation  allowing 
foreign  capital  to  buy  up  to  49  percent  ownership  of  the 


DDR's  nationalized  enterprises.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sta- 
linists dropped  SED  from  their  party  name,  symbolizing  a 
severing  of  its  historic  association  with  the  DDR. 

In  January,  the  SpAD  was  formed  through  a  fusion  of 
the  TLD  and  Spartakist  Gruppen.  The  SpAD  subsequently 
announced  it  would  run  in  the  elections  on  a  program  of 
"No  to  capitalist  reunification"  and  "For  a  red  Germany  of 
workers  councils  in  a  socialist  Europe." 

In  late  January  Gorbachev  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  accept  the  dissolution  of  the  DDR  into  a 
unified  capitalist  Germany,  a  position  seconded  by  Modrow. 
These  announcements  were  a  bombshell  for  workers  and 
intellectuals  who  wanted  and  expected  a  revitalized  social- 
ist society.  The  independent  existence  of  the  DDR  could 
now  be  maintained  only  against  the  declared  policy  of  all 
world  powers  and  its  own  government. 

The  lines  of  political  polarization  shifted  almost  imme- 
diately from  opposition  vs.  support  to  reunification  to  dif- 
ferences over  the  terms  of  reunification.  A  number  of  our 
comrades  working  in  the  DDR  were  disoriented  by  the 
abrupt  rightward  shift  in  the  political  climate.  As  comrade 
Nelson  noted  in  his  report  to  the  Berlin  CC  meeting  on  17 
February  1990: 

"Something  happened  politically  here — in  East  Germany, 
and  to  our  organization — after  January  3.  And  this  is  now 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight.  At  the  time,  what  we  saw 
was  that  two  contacts  at  the  Narva  plant  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  us  anymore.  And  there  were  some  problems  about 
whether  we  were  trying  to  get  hold  of  them  or  whether 
there  was  a  problem  in  our  organization.  Except  what  was 
really  happening  is  that  after  the  Treptow  demonstration 
the  SPD  launched  a  ferocious  propaganda  attack  against 
the  SED  combined  with  anti-communist  mobilizations  that 
forced  the  SED  into  a  rapid  motion  to  the  right.  Under  the 
impact  of  the  SPD's  criticisms,  the  Modrow  government 
simply  collapsed  and  capitulated  politically.  And  then  Gor- 
bachev said,  'Go  ahead,  have  a  unified  Germany.'  At  that 
point  the  imperialists  began  to  have  a  consensus.  Earlier 
the  United  States  was  not  so  anxious  for  a  unified  Germany. 
Now  they  all  agree  that  they'll  never  get  a  chance  like  this 
again.  This  has  caused  a  broad  demoralization  among  the 
population  of  the  DDR.... 

"The  problem  is,  I  think  that  demoralization  found  its  way 
into  our  organization." 

This  disorientation  was  expressed  in  the  proposed  slogan 
"For  the  Unity  of  the  SED,"  reflecting  an  unrealistic  expec- 
tation that  the  decomposing  East  German  bureaucracy 
would  resist  incorporation  into  West  Germany.  This  was 
quickly  corrected  through  intervention  by  the  International 
Secretariat.  But  from  virtually  the  founding  of  the  SpAD 
in  mid-January  up  to  mid-February,  the  section  was  gripped 
by  near-paralysis,  so  that  nothing  was  done  in  this  period 
on  the  election  campaign.  This  cost  us  valuable  time  in 
our  efforts  to  marshal  working-class  resistance  to  capitalist 
reunification. 

During  the  campaign  for  the  18  March  1990  Volkskam- 
mer elections,  the  SpAD  was  the  only  party  to  unambigu- 
ously and  forthrightly  oppose  capitalist  reunification,  even 
offering  a  no-contest  pact  with  any  other  party  taking 
this  stand.  No  other  party,  however,  took  this  minimal  prin- 
cipled stand.  The  "D-mark  election"  was  won  in  a  land- 
slide by  the  East  German  appendage  of  Helmut  Kohl's 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU),  the  ruling  West  Ger- 
man bourgeois  party.  East  Germans,  both  workers  and  petty 
bourgeois,  calculated  that  by  voting  for  the  dominant  party 
of  German  capitalism,  rather  than  the  oppositional  Social 
Democrats  or  erstwhile  Stalinist  PDS,  they  would  get  the 
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best  deal  from  the  ruling  class  of  the  new  reunified  state. 
This  illusion  was  quickly  and  brutally  exploded. 

The  wide  impact  of  our  intervention  in  the  DDR  testifies 
not  only  to  the  power  of  the  Trotskyist  program  but  also 
to  the  strong  affinity  for  socialist  values  among  the  working 
class  there.  The  subsequent  growth  of  the  German  section 
is  primarily  from  the  former  DDR.  Our  new  eastern  German 
recruits  are  mostly  young  workers  and  soldiers.  The  SpAD 
has  won  recognition,  and  our  Trotskyist  propaganda  con- 
tinues to  receive  a  more  sympathetic  hearing  from  workers 
in  eastern  Germany  (e.g.,  regular  readership  of  our  press) 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  work  in  the  DDR 
was  a  springboard  for  our  work  in  East  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ill 

While  there  were  numerous  serious  problems  and  errors 
which  undercut  the  effectiveness  of  our  work  in  the  DDR, 
what  was  outstanding  was  the  marshaling  of  the  forces  of 
the  entire  ICL  (and  of  many  sympathizers,  who  gave  gen- 
erously to  the  Lenin-Liebknecht-Luxemburg  Fund)  to  fight 
tooth  and  nail  against  counterrevolution.  Something  over 
one-third  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  ICL  traveled 
to  the  DDR  in  this  period  (the  overwhelming  majority 
managing  to  get  there  on  their  own  steam),  which  also  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  internationalizing  the  membership. 
Many  of  those  who  stayed  behind  were  engaged  in  indis- 
pensable support  work,  e.g.,  German-language  Spartacist 
and  an  issue  of  Spartakist  were  produced  in  New  York  to 
free  up  German-speaking  cadre  for  work  in  the  DDR.  This 
extraordinary  mobilization  also  had  inherent  weaknesses. 
For  example,  at  least  half  the  comrades  on  site  at  any  given 
moment  could  not  speak  German. 


The  intervention  of  the  International  Communist  League 
in  the  DDR  was  a  testimony  to  how  the  struggle  for  Trot- 
skyist clarity  and  principle  prepares  for  the  sharp  tests 
of  the  class  struggle.  More  than  a  decade  of  fighting  the 
anti-Soviet  war  drive — as  for  example  with  our  years-long 
propaganda  campaign  to  expose  KAL  007  as  an  imperialist 
provocation — and  confronting  the  capitulation  of  the  Sta- 
linist tops,  as  over  Afghanistan,  had  prepared  the  comrades 
to  go  into  battle  in  Germany.  The  workers  of  the  world, 
and  we  among  them,  suffered  a  grave  defeat  with  the  victory 
of  the  Fourth  Reich.  But  we  fought. 

Internationally,  the  ICL's  widely  recognized  campaign 
against  capitalist  reunification  drew  a  hard  line  against 
the  pseudo-Trotskyist  groups,  all  of  whom  supported  or 
accepted  imperialist  Anschluss  (annexation)  of  East  Ger- 
many. The  importance  of  our  principled  struggle  and  intense 
intervention  against  capitalist  reunification  is  underlined  as 
the  ravages  of  the  Fourth  Reich  make  themselves  felt 
throughout  Europe,  not  least  in  Germany  itself. 

IV 

The  decisive  victory  of  the  Christian  Democrats  in  the 
March  1990  elections  sealed  the  destruction  of  the  DDR 
at  the  political  level.  The  currency  union  inaugurated  on 
1  July  1990,  which  established  the  deutschmark  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  takeover  of  nationalized  enter- 
prises by  the  West  German  Treuhandanstalt  (Trusteeship 
Agency)  dissolved  the  East  German  deformed  workers  state 
at  the  economic  level.  However,  capitalist  reunification  was 
marked  neither  by  civil  war  nor  by  mass  working-class 
resistance.  As  the  first  counterrevolution  in  a  deformed 
workers  state,  this  raised  theoretical  questions  which  the 
Marxist  movement  had  not  yet  faced.  These  issues  were 
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taken  up  in  discussion  within  the  ICL  on  the  collapse 
of  Stalinism.  Two  of  the  most  synthetic  contributions 
were  published  in  Spartacist  (English  edition)  No.  45-46, 
Winter  1990-91. 

Did  recognizing  that  there  had  been  "peaceful"  counter- 
revolution in  East  Germany  amount  to  "reformism  in 
reverse,"  as  Trotsky  wrote  about  those  who  argued  in  the 
1930s  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  become  capitalist?  In  the 
discussion,  it  was  noted  that  Trotsky's  observation  con- 
cerned not  the  question  of  violence  but  rather  the  conception 
of  gradual,  incremental  changes  in  the  class  character  of 
the  state.  As  Trotsky  wrote  in  "The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State"  (October  1933):  "He  who  asserts  that  the 
Soviet  government  has  been  gradually  changed  from  pro- 
letarian to  bourgeois  is  only,  so  to  speak,  running  backwards 
the  film  of  reformism." 

Trotsky's  prognosis  was  that  a  civil  war  would  be 
required  to  restore  capitalism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  undo 
the  deepgoing  proletarian  revolution.  But  as  Trotsky  noted 
in  The  Third  International  After  Lenin:  "If  an  army  capit- 
ulates to  the  enemy  in  a  critical  situation  without  a  bat- 
tle, then  this  capitulation  completely  takes  the  place  of  a 
'decisive  battle,'  in  politics  as  in  war."  The  East  German 
deformed  workers  state,  which  had  been  established  largely 
from  the  top  down  and  from  without,  was  swallowed  by 
more  powerful  West  German  imperialism.  Lacking  any  via- 
ble perspective,  the  bureaucracy  simply  collapsed.  There 
was  nothing  gradual  about  it:  The  DDR  state  apparatus  was 
not  reformed,  but  purged  and  dismantled  by  the  victors. 

This  raised  the  more  general  issue  of  the  role  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  building  of  a  workers  state.  In  his  article 
"The  Workers'  State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism"  (Feb- 
ruary 1935),  Trotsky  emphasized  the  differences  between 
bourgeois  and  proletarian  revolutions: 

"While  the  bourgeois  state,  after  the  revolution,  confines 
itself  to  a  police  role,  leaving  the  market  to  its  own  laws, 
the  workers'  state  assumes  the  direct  role  of  economist  and 
organizer....  In  contradistinction  to  capitalism,  socialism  is 
built  not  automatically  hut  consciously." 

While  resting  on  and  deriving  its  privileges  from  proletar- 
ian property  forms,  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  was  not 
irrevocably  committed  to  their  defense.  In  the  absence  of 
working-class  resistance  under  a  conscious  revolutionary 
leadership,  the  destruction  of  a  workers  state  without  a 
cataclysmic  civil  war  is  not  precluded. 

V 

In  the  aftermath  of  reunification,  the  German  bourgeoisie 
deliberately  dismantled  the  manufacturing  base  of  what  was 
the  tenth  leading  industrial  country  in  the  world.  Indus- 
trial output  has  plummeted  by  75  percent  since  1989.  A 
year  after  the  establishment  of  the  currency  union,  almost 
5  million  workers  out  of  a  labor  force  of  9.5  million  were 
either  unemployed  outright,  on  "short-time  work"  or  forced 
out  of  the  labor  market.  The  mass  unemployment  especially 
victimized  women,  whose  condition  was  further  degraded 
by  the  closure  of  day-care  centers  and  attacks  on  abortion 
rights.  The  closure  of  eastern  Germany's  industrial  enter- 
prises was  not  based  on  calculations  of  capitalist  profita- 
bility. It  was  politically  designed  to  atomize  and  demoralize 
the  traditionally  socialist  proletariat  of  the  DDR,  and  to 
wreak  vengeance  for  Germany's  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Red  Army  in  World  War  II. 

Under  the  shock  of  mass  unemployment,  angry  and  des- 


perate strikes  and  worker  protests  broke  out  in  eastern  Ger- 
many in  the  spring  of  1991.  The  protesters  demonstrated  a 
special  hatred  for  Helmut  Kohl,  who  was  pelted  with  veg- 
etables when  he  spoke  in  Halle  in  May.  The  very  desperation 
of  these  actions  revealed  the  workers'  lack  of  strategic 
economic  power.  Nevertheless,  this  highly  class-conscious 
proletariat  has  now  been  incorporated  into  the  strongest 
bourgeois  state  in  Europe.  The  Fourth  Reich's  strength  lies 
not  only  in  its  military/police  apparatus  and  economic 
resources  but  also  in  the  tight  control  of  the  Social 
Democratic  bureaucracy  over  the  western  German  labor 
movement,  the  strategic  core  of  the  European  industrial 
proletariat.  And  this  control  has  now  been  shaken. 

Our  strategic  perspective  must  be  to  direct  the  struggles 
of  the  volatile,  socialist-minded  working  class  in  eastern 
Germany  as  a  lever  to  break  the  stranglehold  of  the  Social 
Democratic  bureaucracy  over  the  powerful  western  German 
labor  movement.  However,  this  perspective  cannot  be  real- 
ized through  the  spontaneous  extension  of  economic  strug- 
gles; it  must  include  breaking  the  residual  political  authority 
of  the  PDS.  We  must  recruit  a  core  cadre  of  eastern  German 
worker  militants  to  a  Marxist,  i.e.,  Trotskyist,  understanding 
of  the  catastrophe  which  Stalinism  has  brought  upon  them. 
Comrade  Al  Nelson  wrote  to  the  SpAD  in  July  1991: 

"The  workers  in  what  was  formerly  the  DDR  are  being 
driven  by  sheer  desperation  and  fear  into  elemental  strug- 
gles for  some  kind  of  survival.  Some  level  of  illusions 
about  the  'good  life'  that  was  to  accompany  'unification' 
are  being  shattered.  But  do  the  workers  understand  any 
more  about  how  and  why  this  is  happening  to  them  than 
they  did  in  1990  when  85  percent  voted  for  the  CDU  or 
SPD  coalitions'?  It  is  the  task  of  the  SpAD  to  bring  this 
historical,  theoretical,  communist  consciousness  into  the 
proletariat.  If  instead  we  treat  these  protests  and  strikes  as 
trade-union  struggles... we  necessarily  assist  in  maintaining 
their  present  low  level  and  narrow  scope." 
The  economic  attack  on  the  eastern  German  working 
class  has  been  paralleled  on  the  political  plane  by  an  anti- 
Communist  witchhunt  against  former  DDR  officials.  This 
is  represented  in  its  most  grotesque  form  by  the  prosecution 
of  the  84-year-old  former  head  of  DDR  State  Security,  Erich 
Mielke — on  charges  brought  by  Nazi  prosecutors! — for  the 
shooting  of  two  Berlin  policemen  in  the  late  Weimar  Repub- 
lic over  60  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young  Communist 
Party  militant.  And  former  DDR  chief  Erich  Honecker  has 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Fourth  Reich — accused  of  ordering 
defense  of  the  borders  of  the  DDR — in  the  same  jail  where 
he  was  held  by  the  Gestapo  during  the  Third  Reich. 

The  aim  of  this  anti-Communist  witchhunt  is  to  portray 
the  DDR  as  a  criminal  state,  thereby  delegitimizing  any 
popular  struggles,  especially  in  the  name  of  socialism, 
against  the  bourgeois  order.  The  SpAD's  defense  of  former 
DDR  officials  persecuted  by  the  bourgeois  state  is  thus  a 
vital  component  of  a  revolutionary  proletarian  perspective 
in  Germany.  As  we  have  written,  they  are  being  tried  by 
the  wrong  class  for  the  wrong  crimes;  a  victorious  prole- 
tarian revolution  would  have  its  own  scores  to  settle  with 
the  Stalinist  bureaucrats.  We  have  defended  the  PDS  against 
witchhunting  attacks,  while  these  born-again  social  demo- 
crats turn  over  their  treasury  and  their  treasurers  to  the 
vindictive  bourgeois  state. 

Defense  of  immigrant  workers  and  asylum  seekers  has 
taken  on  added  importance  in  Germany,  as  a  wave  of 
fascist  attacks  has  targeted  foreign  workers.  In  the  fall  of 
1991,  this  reached  the  level  of  pogroms  in  the  economi- 
cally depressed  east  German  lignite  mining  town  of 
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Spartakist  Financial  Times 

Trotskyists  intervene  in  mass  protests  against  escalating  fascist  terror  in  Europe  with  call  for  proletarian-centered 
mobilizations.  Left:  Spartakist  contingent  in  August  1992  demonstration  against  Nazi  attacks  on  refugee  hostel 
in  Rostock,  Germany  carries  banner  reading  "Workers/Immigrants:  Stop  the  Nazis  Now!"  Right:  Jewish  students 
among  30,000  workers  and  youth  demonstrating  against  anti-Semitism  in  Rome,  9  November  1992. 


Hoyerswerda,  where  fascist-led  mobs  terrorized  immigrant 
hostels  for  several  nights  with  the  complicity  of  the  police. 
Now  the  state-authorized  pogrom  in  Rostock  has  set  off  a 
wave  of  racist  atrocities  around  the  country.  This  under- 
scores the  organic  connection  between  the  rise  of  violent 
anti-immigrant  racism  and  resurgent  German  nationalism, 
with  the  added  element  in  eastern  Germany  of  economic 
despair  and  the  lumpenization  of  youth.  This  is  fueled  by 
open  state  racism,  as  all  the  major  parties,  from  the  CDU 
to  the  SPD,  PDS  and  the  Greens,  join  in  calling  for  one 
form  or  another  of  restricting  immigration.  Small  fascist 
parties  have  made  striking  electoral  gains  campaigning  on 
anti-"foreigner"  racism. 

While  resurgent  German  chauvinism  primarily  targets 
dark-skinned  immigrant  workers  and  refugees,  the  sharp 
rise  in  fascist  and  state-organized  anti-Semitism  symbolizes 
the  German  bourgeoisie's  ever  more  arrogant  flouting  of 
world  outrage  over  its  perpetration  of  the  Holocaust.  Thus 
we  see  today  endless  Nazi  desecrations  of  Jewish  cemeteries 
and  concentration  camp  memorials;  the  membership  in 
the  SPD  of  a  prominent  politico  who  killed  five  Jews  in 
the  Ukraine  in  1941;  the  horrendous  months-long  SPD-led 
campaign  against  Orthodox  Jews  demonstrating  to  prevent 
the  final  destruction  of  an  ancient  cemetery  in  Hamburg; 
and  the  recent  move  of  Rostock's  district  attorney  to  lock 
two  French  Jews  away  for  five  years  for  hanging  a  sign  on 
city  hall  commemorating  the  Roma  and  Jewish  victims  of 
the  Nazis. 

A  central  aspect  of  the  SpAD's  work  in  the  present  period 
has  been  agitation  for  full  citizenship  rights  for  foreign 
workers  and  those  seeking  asylum,  and  for  labor/immigrant 
mobilizations  to  stop  fascist  terror.  This  has  sharply  coun- 
terposed  us  to  the  PDS  as  it  shifts  rightward  in  adapting 
to  the  present  political  climate  of  the  Fourth  Reich.  These 
erstwhile  Stalinists  turned  social  democrats  echo  the  anti- 
Semitism  and  racism  of  the  bourgeois  parties  (e.g.,  toward 
Gypsies)  and  call  for  more  cops.  The  PDS'  latest  attempt 


to  make  itself  useful  to  a  bourgeoisie  that  wants  to  destroy 
it  is  Gysi's  co-sponsorship  of  a  popular-front  "Committee 
for  Justice"  together  with  prominent  east  German  right- 
wingers,  seeking  to  divert  popular  discontent  into  safe 
channels. 


VI 

In  Germany  today,  long  complacent  social-democratic 
workers  in  the  west  are  facing  a  capitalist  drive  to  reduce 
consumption  levels  and  social  benefits  which  the  workers 
have  come  to  regard  as  their  right.  The  working  people 
of  eastern  Germany,  who  retain  strong  egalitarian  values, 
are  deeply  antagonistic  to  the  present  political  leadership 
of  the  Fourth  Reich.  And  a  large  fraction  of  the  two 
million  foreign  workers  (Turks,  South  Slavs,  etc.)  in  Ger- 
many are  integrated  at  the  bottom  into  the  strategic  union- 
ized industrial  proletariat.  These  foreign  workers  are  alien- 
ated from  the  German  bourgeois  order  and  can  act  as  a 
militant  counterweight  to  the  conservative,  nationalistic 
Social  Democratic  bureaucracy. 

The  right-wing  political  climate  that  accompanied  the 
counterrevolutionary  destruction  of  the  DDR  received  a 
dramatic  jolt  in  May  with  the  public  service  and  transport 
workers  strike  in  western  Germany.  This  was  the  first 
major  battle  between  the  strongest  trade-union  movement 
in  the  capitalist  world  and  the  masters  of  German  imperi- 
alism, a  manifestation  of  a  fundamental  contradiction  of 
the  Fourth  Reich.  The  German  bourgeoisie  is  pushing  to 
increase  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  its  own  proletariat  in 
order  to  extract  the  economic  surplus  necessary  to  re- 
integrate the  former  DDR  and  to  establish  a  neocolonial 
sphere  of  influence  in  East  Europe,  the  Balkans  and  the 
former  Soviet  republics. 

During  the  Cold  War,  West  Germany's  international 
role,  despite  its  growing  economic  strength,  was  severely 
circumscribed  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  German  bourgeoisie  saw  in  the  annexation  of  the  DDR 
and  the  collapse  of  Stalinist  rule  in  the  Soviet  sphere  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  through  economic  means  the  goals 
of  the  Nazi  Third  Reich.  For  the  Fourth  Reich  to  achieve 
political  domination  in  East  Europe  (comparable  to  U.S. 
imperialism's  domination  of  Latin  America),  Germany 
would  have  to  buy  out  and  prop  up  the  governing  and 
military /police  apparatuses  from  Tudjman's  Croatia  to  Yel- 
tsin's Russia.  This  requires  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
economic  surplus,  and  it  will  be  years  before  there  is  any 
economic  return  on  such  neocolonial  political  investment. 

The  German  bourgeoisie  is  thus  scrapping  the  system  of 
"social  partnership"  (i.e.,  class  collaboration  with  the  Social 
Democratic  bureaucracy)  which  prevailed  since  World  War 
II  and  is  moving  toward  the  program  associated  with 
Reagan's  America  and  Thatcher's  Britain — driving  down 
wages,  breaking  the  power  of  the  unions  and  slashing  social 
benefits  (e.g.,  public  health  care).  But  there  are  big  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  applying  the  Reagan/Thatcher  program 
in  Germany  today. 

The  western  German  labor  movement  is  far  stronger 
organizationally  and  more  class-conscious  in  an  economist 
sense  than  the  U.S.  unions  in  the  1970s.  Unlike  Britain, 
Germany  has  not  suffered  a  long  period  of  industrial  decay 
leading  to  mass  unemployment  and  lumpenization  which 
would  undercut  union  power.  And  unlike  the  British  and 
American  bourgeoisies,  which  were  mainly  interested  in 
looting  cash-rich  sectors  of  their  economies,  the  German 
capitalists  are  seeking  to  expand  internationally,  for  which 
they  must  maintain  a  productive  industrial  base. 

On  balance,  the  Fourth  Reich  is  unlikely  to  achieve 
through  economic  means  what  the  Third  Reich  failed  to  do 
by  military  means.  The  attempt  to  do  so  will  intensify  the 
class  struggle  in  Germany  itself,  increase  tension  between 
the  German  and  other  European  bourgeoisies  (witness  the 
doubtful  outcome  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  ratification),  and 
perpetuate  chaos  in  East  Europe. 

VII 

Conditions  in  Germany  appear  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  a  Trotskyist  party.  The  Spartakist  Workers  Party  is  today 
just  about  the  only  political  organization  which  spans  east 
and  west  Germany  precisely  because  we  fought  against 
capitalist  reunification.  The  better  to  suppress  the  working 
class  east  and  west,  the  social  democrats  (SPD  and  PDS) 
and  Greens  maintain  separate  organizations,  as  do  even 
pseudo-Trotskyists  like  the  Mandelites.  The  contradictions 
on  which  these  inveterate  opportunists  are  impaled  have 
been  acutely  sharpened  by  counterrevolution:  While  some 
Mandelites  internationally  hailed  capitalist  reunification, 
their  West  German  comrades  (buried  in  a  common  organ- 
ization with  Stalinists)  did  nothing;  the  East  German  Man- 
delites set  up  their  own  group,  which  continues  its  separate 
existence  two  years  after  reunification! 

A  major  and  urgent  task  for  our  German  section  has  been 
to  achieve  a  genuine  fusion  of  comrades  coming  from  very 
different  political  cultures  with  very  different  standards  of 
living.  This  led  to  a  crisis  and  a  political  fight  in  the  SpAD 
this  year  over  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  local  in 
Halle,  situated  in  the  industrial  heartland  of  the  former 
DDR.  As  one  of  the  comrades  from  the  east  wrote:  "So  we 
still  have  in  Germany  our  two  sections,  which  are  divided 
by  a  social-democratic  line  in  the  heads  of  many  comrades, 


East  and  West."  The  document  for  the  SpAD's  July  1992 

national  conference  noted: 

"There  is  a  social-democratic  bulge  in  the  organization  that 
is  unwilling  to  confront  head-on  the  hardships  engendered 
by  counterrevolution,  which  has  destroyed  the  livelihoods 
of  millions....  Halle  is  not  just  an  organizational  problem 
but  a  political  challenge  that  illuminates  all  the  tasks  and 
perspectives  facing  our  party." 

Through  this  struggle  a  number  of  comrades  from  the  for- 
mer DDR  established  themselves  as  leaders  of  the  party. 

But  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  also  objective. 
Because  the  SLAJ.S.  remains  the  largest  section  of  the  ICL, 
and  our  lingua  franca  is  English,  the  most  frequent  organ 
and  main  line  press  is  the  English-language  Workers  Van- 
guard. For  the  same  reason,  internal  documents  are  often 
first  composed  in  English.  Yet  most  of  our  comrades  from 
eastern  Germany  do  not  have  English  language  capacity 
(although  their  Russian  capacity  has  proved  invaluable). 
Consequently,  a  concerted  effort  must  be  made  so  that  those 
comrades  acquire  at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of  English. 
Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  capi- 
talist reunification,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  a  host 
of  material  factors  (housing,  day  care,  transportation)  in 
order  for  the  Halle  local  to  function  as  a  regional  center. 

The  opportunities  for  fruitful  intervention  in  Germany 
far  exceed  the  capacities  of  our  section:  major  economic 
struggles  west  and  east,  defense  of  foreign  workers  and 
asylum  seekers  against  fascist  terror  and  government  attacks, 
opposition  to  the  anti-Communist  witchhunt,  as  well  as 
political  struggle  against  "far  left"  opponents  and  the  PDS. 
We  can  also  foresee  and  should  intervene  in  resistance  by 
women  who  feel  bitterly  their  loss  of  jobs,  childcare  and 
security  under  reunification.  The  SpAD  must  avoid  the  sym- 
metric pitfalls  of  mindless  activism  and  phony  mass  agitation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  retreat  into  passive  propaganda  on 
the  other.  Systematic  and  thoughtful  opponent  work  is  nec- 
essary to  arm  the  party  against  these  two  pitfalls  so  effec- 
tively polemicized  against  by  Lenin  in  What  Is  To  Be  Done? 
Given  the  disparity  between  our  organizational  resources 
and  the  level  of  political  and  social  struggle  in  Germany, 
it  is  especially  important  to  conduct  and  follow  up  our 
activities  so  as  to  maximize  recruitment. 

In  the  post-Anschluss  period  the  SpAD  has  substantial 
political  capital  to  its  credit,  from  initiating  anti-fascist 
united  fronts  in  Halle  and  elsewhere  to  its  opposition  to 
the  witchhunt  against  every  symbol  and  vestige  of  the  DDR. 
It  has  also  made  an  invaluable  internationalist  contribution 
with  comrades  recruited  in  the  DDR  who  are  now  playing 
a  key  role  in  our  Soviet  work.  The  biggest  abiding  weakness 
of  the  SpAD  remains  the  need  to  cohere  an  authoritative 
leadership  collective  and  a  stable  programmatic  footing  on 
the  terrain  of  a  united  capitalist  Germany. 


6.  Nationalism  and 
Counterrevolution 
in  East  Europe 

Contrary  to  Western  anti-Communist  propaganda,  the 
Soviet  military  occupation  of  East  Europe  after  World  War 
II  and  the  ensuing  destruction  of  the  old  bourgeois  order 
were  not  opposed  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  Large 
sections  of  society  welcomed  the  Red  Army  as  liberators 
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from  the  nightmare  of  the  Nazi  occupation,  while  class- 
conscious  workers  had  hateful  memories  of  the  right-wing 
bonapartist,  fascistic  and  monarchical  dictatorships  which 
dominated  interwar  East  Europe. 

The  initial  postwar  Stalinist  regimes  had  degrees  of 
proletarian  support  ranging  from  significant  in  Poland  and 
Hungary  to  massive  in  Czechoslovakia  and  traditionally 
pro-Russian  Bulgaria.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Tito- 
ist  Yugoslavia,  the  East  European  Stalinist  regimes  were 
imposed  from  without  in  the  power  vacuum  left  by  the 
collapse  of  fascism.  Thus  the  social  order  in  the  new  "Peo- 
ple's Democracies"  was  highly  volatile,  as  growing  oppo- 
sition to  Stalinist  rule  was  reinforced  by  nationalism 
directed  against  Moscow  and  its  perceived  local  agents. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Stalinist  order  could  lead  toward 
either  proletarian  political  revolution  or  capitalist  counter- 
revolution, depending  on  the  conjunctural  political  con- 
sciousness of  the  working  class — the  relative  strength  of 
socialist  aspirations  as  against  bourgeois-democratic  illu- 
sions and  anti-Soviet  nationalism.  The  temporary  break- 
down of  the  Stalinist  order  in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  1956 
and  later  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  led  to  actual  or  incipient 
political  revolutions,  not  capitalist  counterrevolutions.  Hun- 
garian workers  did  not  want  a  return  to  a  Horthyite-type 
dictatorship.  In  the  fall  of  1956  they  set  up  workers  councils, 
consciously  understood  as  organs  of  workers  power,  which 
pledged  to  defend  socialized  property. 

In  Poland,  in  1956,  1970  and  again  in  1976,  proletarian 
upheavals  were  headed  off  as  the  bureaucracy  put  forward 
a  new  leader  who  promised  a  new  and  better  deal.  Both 
Gomulka  and  Gierek  initially  enjoyed  popular  authority, 
especially  among  the  industrial  proletariat.  But  having  been 
disillusioned  three  times  with  "national-liberal"  Stalinism, 
by  the  late  1970s  the  Polish  working  class  was  susceptible 
to  being  organized  by  clerical-nationalists  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Western  imperialists  and  their  social-democratic 
lackeys. 


In  1980-81,  Solidamosc  was  able  to  mobilize  significant 
sections  of  the  working  class  against  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  name  of  the  Polish  eagle,  the  Vatican  cross  and  "free 
elections."  Solidarnosc'  counterrevolutionary  bid  for  power 
was  checked  in  December  1981  by  General  Jaruzelski's 
coup,  strongly  backed  by  Brezhnev's  Kremlin.  While  vir- 
tually the  entire  non-Stalinist  left  (and  some  lily-livered 
"Eurostalinists"  as  well)  were  backing  Walesa  &  Co.,  the 
Spartacist  tendency  fulfilled  its  class  duty  to  defend  the 
Polish  deformed  workers  state  against  CIA-backed  capital- 
ist restoration: 

"Solidarity's  counterrevolutionary  course  must  be  stopped! 
//  the  Kremlin  Stalinists,  in  their  necessarily  brutal,  stu- 
pid way,  intervene  militarily  to  stop  it,  we  will  support  this. 
And  we  take  responsibility  in  advance  for  this;  whatever 
the  idiocies  and  atrocities  they  will  commit,  we  do  not 
flinch  from  defending  the  crushing  of  Solidarity's 
counterrevolution." 

—  Workers  Vanguard  No.  289,  25  September  1981 

Our  banner,  "For  the  revolutionary  unity  of  Russian, 
Polish  and  German  workers,"  raised  in  the  fight  against 
German  counterrevolution,  was  a  strong  point  of  attraction 
for  the  future  comrades  of  the  Spartakusowska  Grupa  Polski 
(SGP).  The  May  1990  "Letter  to  Polish  Workers"  issued 
by  the  SpAD  made  its  way  into  the  hands  of  these  militants 
from  the  RML  (Young  Left  Movement).  Moving  leftward 
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ICL  mobilized  its  forces  in  struggle  to  promote  prole- 
tarian political  revolution  in  East  Germany  in  1989-90. 
Spartakists  distributed  internationalist  greetings  in 
Russian  to  Soviet  soldiers  and  in  Vietnamese,  Polish 
and  Spanish  to  foreign-born  workers. 


from  the  official  Stalinist  youth  group,  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  reactionary  clericalism  of  Solidarnosc  and  were 
actively  searching  for  a  program  of  authentic  communism. 
Having  already  arrived  at  programmatic  conclusions  largely 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  ICL,  they  came  into  sharp 
conflict  with  the  pro-Solidarnosc  Mandelites  and  Moreno- 
ites  who  masquerade  as  Trotskyists.  The  SGP  was  founded 
through  a  fusion  with  these  comrades  in  October  1990. 

Various  ostensible  Trotskyists  sought  to  amnesty  their 
support  to  Solidarnosc  by  claiming  that  a  movement  based 
on  the  working  class  could  not  be  counterrevolutionary. 
But  had  the  Solidarnosc  call  for  "free  elections"  been  imple- 
mented, given  the  strength  of  anti-Soviet  nationalism  and 
illusions  in  bourgeois  democracy — the  outcome  of  decades 
of  Stalinist  bureaucratic  rule — the  result  would  have  been 
a  capitalist-restorationist  government,  as  indeed  occurred 
in  1989. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution,  Shane 
Mage,  a  founding  leader  of  the  Spartacist  tendency,  laid 
out  the  theoretical  framework  and  probable  dynamic  of  a 
"bourgeois-democratic"  counterrevolution  in  East  Europe. 
In  his  post- 1956  writings  (excerpted  in  Spartacist  [Eng- 
lish edition]  No.  30,  Autumn  1980,  under  the  title  "'Pure 
Democracy'  or  Political  Revolution  in  East  Europe"),  Mage 
predicted  that  "free  elections"  to  a  sovereign  parliament 
would  likely  bring  to  power  pro-Western,  petty-bourgeois 
"democrats,"  who  would  subordinate  the  nationalized  econ- 
omy to  the  world  capitalist  market. 

After  the  failure  of  reform  Stalinist  regimes,  in  the  late 
1970s  and  '80s  the  rightward  motion  in  East  Europe  was 
reinforced  and  accelerated  by  imperialist  economic  and 
political  pressure.  Mounting  debt  service  to  Western  banks 
forced  governments  from  Warsaw  to  Belgrade  to  depress 
the  living  standards  of  working  people.  When  in  1989-90 
the  Kremlin  bureaucracy  under  Gorbachev  abandoned  the 
East  European  Stalinist  regimes  to  their  fate,  the  petty- 
bourgeois  "democrats"  and  nationalists  were  politically 
ascendant,  with  a  corresponding  shift  in  popular  conscious- 
ness. The  signal  exception  was  the  DDR. 

There  has  been  a  characteristic  difference  in  the  political 
dynamic  of  counterrevolution  in  the  northern  tier  of  East 
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Europe  and  in  the  Balkan  countries.  In  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary,  where  anti-Soviet  nationalism  was 
strongest,  the  Stalinist  bureaucracies  were  completely  shat- 
tered and  replaced  by  staunchly  pro-Western  and  openly 
anti-Communist  regimes — Walesa's  Solidamosc  in  Warsaw, 
Havel's  Civic  Forum  in  Prague,  Antall's  Democratic  Union 
in  Budapest — and  former  Communist  officials  are  being 
witchhunted. 

In  the  Balkans  (where  Moscow's  control  was  always 
looser)  the  former  Stalinists,  now  claiming  to  be  Western- 
style  social  democrats,  have  sought  to  ride  the  crest  of  the 
counterrevolutionary  tide  by  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  reactionary  nationalist  forces.  Leading  apparatchiks 
of  the  old  regime  like  Iliescu  and  Milosevic  are  striving 
to  build  a  "Greater  Romania"  and  a  "Greater  Serbia," 
respectively.  In  Bulgaria,  the  erstwhile  Stalinist  party 
remains  a  strong  force  in  opposition,  pushing  anti-Turkish 
chauvinism. 

But  whatever  their  origins  and  ideological  postures,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Balkans  today  the  new  East  European 
regimes  have  capitalist-restorationist  governments,  directly 
serving  the  interests  of  Western  finance  capital  and  striving 
to  consolidate  fledgling  bourgeois  states. 

The  question  of  the  class  character  of  post- 1989  Poland 
was  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the  comrades  of  the  SGP. 
Was  the  continued  existence  of  nationalized  property  evi- 
dence that  there  was  still  a  deformed  workers  state?  Trotsky 
addressed  this  question  in  1937: 

"Should  a  bourgeois  counterrevolution  succeed  in  the 
USSR,  the  new  government  for  a  lengthy  period  would 
have  to  base  itself  upon  the  nationalized  economy.  But  what 
does  such  a  type  of  temporary  conflict  between  the  economy 
and  the  state  mean?  It  means  a  revolution  or  a  counterrev- 
olution. The  victory  of  one  class  over  another  signifies  that 
it  will  reconstruct  the  economy  in  the  interests  of  the 
victors.^' 

— "Not  a  Workers'  and  Not  a  Bourgeois  State?", 
November  1937 

The  issue  could  not  simply  be  reduced  to  nationalized 
property.  The  decisive  question  was:  Whose  class  interests 
did  the  economy  and  the  machinery  of  state  and  the  armed 
bodies  of  men — the  core  of  state  power — serve?  The  ascen- 
sion to  power  in  1989  of  the  Solidarnosc-dominated  Mazo- 
wiecki  government,  openly  committed  to  restoring  capital- 
ism, was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  secret  police, 
replacement  of  the  army  command,  a  deep  purge  of  the 
officer  corps  and  attachment  of  Catholic  priests  to  all  units. 
Taken  together  with  the  election  of  Walesa  as  president  in 
late  1990,  a  fledgling  capitalist  state  had  been  established. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  within  the  ICL  was  over 
the  nature  of  the  Yugoslav  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
summer  of  1991.  Was  the  federal  army  and  the  Belgrade 
regime  headed  by  Slobodan  Milosevic  defending  the  Yugo- 
slav workers  state  against  the  imperialist-backed  Croatian 
secessionist  regime  of  Franjo  Tudjman?  While  Milosevic 
was  regularly  referred  to  as  a  "Communist"  in  the  Western 
bourgeois  press,  this  former  international  banker  was  no 
less  committed  to  introducing  a  market  economy  than  the 
openly  pro-capitalist  Tudjman.  The  army  high  command 
had  dropped  its  earlier  talk  of  defending  "socialist  Yugo- 
slavia" and  had  been  subordinated  to  Serbian  nationalism 
in  a  fratricidal  war — leading  to  the  elimination  of  all  non- 
Serbians  from  the  military  and  the  purging  of  officers 
who  remained  loyal  to  the  Titoist  legacy.  This  could  only 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 


Yugoslavia,  formalized  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Yugoslav 
(Greater  Serbian)  state  this  spring  which  dropped  the 
designation  "socialist." 

II 

The  nascent  bourgeois  states  of  East  Europe  are,  however, 
extremely  weak  and  fragile.  They  have  brought  untold  mis-, 
ery  to  the  working  people  of  the  region  without  as  yet 
generating  a  new  class  of  capitalist  proprietors.  Economic 
"shock  treatments,"  dictated  by  Western  bankers,  have  pro- 
duced massive  unemployment  and  hyperinflation.  The  new 
East  European  regimes  face  a  fundamental  contradiction  of 
trying  to  restore  capitalism  without  capital.  The  petty  entre- 
preneurs— taxi  drivers,  shopkeepers,  household  repairmen 
— out  to  make  a  fast  buck  in  Warsaw  and  Budapest  hardly 
have  the  money  to  buy  and  operate  the  nationalized  steel 
mills,  textile  factories  and  coal  mines  now  up  for  sale. 

Without  the  social  base  of  a  genuine  bourgeoisie,  aggres- 
sive nationalism  has  been  both  the  driving  force  for  capi- 
talist restoration  in  East  Europe  and  a  product  of  the 
counterrevolutionary  drive.  From  Walesa's  Poland  to 
Milosevic's  Serbia,  nationalist  demagogy — usually  linked 
to  religious  reaction — is  being  used  to  turn  working-class 
anger  over  economic  immiseration  into  hatred  of  neighbor- 
ing peoples  and  minority  communities.  This  was  analyzed 
in  the  two-part  series  "East  Europe:  Nationalism  and  Coun- 
terrevolution" {Workers  Vanguard  Nos.  547  and  548,  20 
March  and  3  April  1992). 

East  Europe  now  faces  wars  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
bloody  border  conflicts,  intercommunal  massacres  and 
monstrous  forced  population  transfers  among  the  region's 
heavily  interpenetrated  peoples.  In  Czechoslovakia,  impov- 
erishment imposed  by  the  Prague  government's  Thatcherite 
"shock  treatment"  has  devastated  Slovakia,  whose  economy 
was  heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  trade,  fueling  a  secession- 
ist movement  and  the  breakup  of  the  country. 

The  fundamental  contradiction  of  the  capitalist  counter- 
revolution in  East  Europe  lies  in  bringing  unprecedented 
economic  immiseration  for  the  working  masses  on  the  polit- 
ical basis  of  weak  parliamentary  governments.  In  Latin 
America  and  other  Third  World  countries,  even  less  severe 
IMF-dictated  austerity  programs  generally  require  military- 
bonapartist  regimes  to  suppress  the  resistance  of  the  work- 
ers and  peasants.  The  present  counterrevolutionary  regimes 
in  East  Europe  rely  on  nationalist  demagogy  and  illusions 
in  parliamentary  democracy. 

In  the  late  1 920s  Trotsky  projected  that  the  initial  phase 
of  a  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  he  then 
identified  with  the  term  "Thermidor,"  might  take  a  parlia- 
mentarist  or  even  a  soviet  constitutionalist  form;  however, 
this  situation  could  not  last  long: 

"But  there  would  inevitably  be  resistance  by  the  proletariat; 
it  would  attempt  to  hold  on  to  its  positions  or  win  back 
those  it  had  lost.  To  beat  back  these  attempts  and  to  con- 
solidate their  hold  in  a  genuine  way,  the  bourgeoisie  would 
soon  need,  not  a  transitional,  Thermidorian  regime,  but  a 
more  serious,  solid,  and  decisive  kind — in  all  probability, 
a  Bonapartist  or,  in  modem  terms,  a  fascist  regime." 
— "At  a  New  Stage,"  December  1927 

However,  such  a  transition  is  by  no  means  an  automatic 
process.  In  his  polemics  against  the  early  1930s  Stalinist 
line  in  Germany  of  "After  Hitler,  us,"  Trotsky  insisted 
that  the  bourgeoisie  cannot  install  a  bonapartist  or  fascist 
government  at  will.  The  replacement  of  parliamentary 
democracy  by  a  more  reactionary  and  repressive  form  of 
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bourgeois  state  involves  a  political  struggle  which  the  bour- 
geoisie can  lose,  leading  even  to  its  overthrow:  "the  passage 
from  one  system  to  another  signifies  the  political  crisis 
that,  with  the  concourse  of  the  activity  of  the  revolutionary 
proletariat,  may  be  transformed  into  a  social  danger  to 
the  bourgeoisie"  ("Bonapartism  and  Fascism,"  July  1934). 
While  Trotsky  was  here  writing  of  long  established  bour- 
geois states  (Germany  and  France),  the  same  analytical  prin- 
ciples apply  to  the  nascent  bourgeois  states  of  East  Europe. 

These  brittle  and  shallowly  rooted  bourgeois-restoration- 
ist  regimes  can  be  shattered  by  an  explosion  of  working- 
class  struggle.  In  parliamentary  elections  this  spring,  the 
Communist  Party  received  15  percent  of  the  vote  in  both 
Czech  and  Slovak  regions  (and  undoubtedly  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  the  working-class  vote).  In  Bulgaria,  40,000 
miners  organized  by  the  "independent"  union  struck  this 
spring  against  mine  closures  ordered  by  the  right-wing  cap- 
italist government  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Forces 
(UDF)  which  it  helped  put  in  power.  The  regime  was  forced 
to  retreat.  In  Romania,  Jiu  Valley  miners,  who  had  already 
struck  in  1977  against  the  Ceausescu  regime,  have  twice 
taken  over  the  streets  of  Bucharest,  the  first  time  supporting 
the  Iliescu-Roman  government  against  right-wing  opposi- 
tion, the  second  in  September  1991  demanding  the  ouster 
of  the  same  government,  whose  market  reforms  were  driv- 
ing them  to  ruin. 

Ill 

Especially  in  Poland,  massive  economic  immiseration 
has  generated  working-class  resistance.  Many  of  the  factors 
which  placed  Poland,  with  its  clerical-imperialist  counter- 
revolution, in  the  forefront  of  the  "bourgeois-democratic" 
capitalist  restoration  in  Europe  in  the  1980s  have  produced 
the  strongest  backlash  against  its  effects.  Elsewhere  in 
East  Europe,  the  anti-Communist  "democrats"  consisted 
of  a  small  stratum  of  the  intelligentsia,  who  replaced  the 
Stalinists  under  conditions  of  working-class  passivity.  In 
Poland,  however,  the  highly  politicized  working  class  has 
turned  against  the  Solidarnosc  government  the  same  weap- 
ons— strikes  and  protests — which  they  had  used  against 
successive  Stalinist  regimes.  Since  early  1990,  Poland  has 
experienced  a  high  and  fairly  constant  level  of  labor  strug- 
gle, while  Solidarnosc  has  splintered  into  bitterly  hostile, 
anti-Communist  political  parties. 

The  backlash  against  the  counterrevolution  within  Polish 
society  is  not  limited  to  the  economic  sphere.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy's  drive  to  outlaw  abortion  and  generally  establish 
a  clericalist  state  has  provoked  significant  opposition.  Opin- 
ion polls  last  year  showed  that  60  percent  of  the  population 
favored  legalized  abortion  and  believed  the  church  has  too 
much  influence  in  public  life.  A  strong  sentiment  of  popular 
anti-clericalism  has  re-emerged  in  Poland  for  the  first  time 
in  decades.  In  the  elections  to  the  Sejm  (parliament)  in 
October  1991,  the  erstwhile  Stalinist  parties  received  a 
higher  vote  than  the  parties  of  either  Walesa  or  his  prime 
minister.  Also  symptomatic  in  this  regard  is  that  our  small 
number  of  comrades  in  Warsaw  sold  500  pieces  of  literature 
to  a  recent  May  Day  demonstration  of  15,000. 

In  a  situation  where  right-wing  reactionaries  like  Soli- 
darnosc 80  seek  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  popular 
protests  and  working-class  strikes,  opposition  to  Pilsudski- 
ite  nationalism  is  key  to  building  a  Trotskyist  party.  Our 
comrades  of  the  SGP  have  established  a  track  record  as 


consistent  defenders  of  women  and  homosexuals  and  as 
opponents  of  anti-Semitism  and  anti-Gypsy  racism.  Yet  our 
toehold  is  tenuous,  and  a  small  group  must  seek  opportu- 
nities to  recruit  subjective  revolutionaries  out  of  the  turbu- 
lent social  struggles  pervading  Polish  society.  Within  the 
framework  of  their  limited  capacities,  the  comrades  must 
strive  to  produce  timely,  thoughtful  propaganda. 


7.  France:  End  of  the 
Mitterrand  Popular  Front 

In  France,  the  pro-Moscow  Communist  Party  (PCF)  was 
the  principal  reformist  party  of  the  working  class  during 
Cold  War  II.  Despite  the  Stalinist  PCF's  betrayal  of  the 
May-June  1968  general  strike/student  revolt,  the  French 
bourgeoisie  and  its  NATO  allies  regarded  the  hegemony  of 
a  pro-Soviet  party  over  the  historically  combative  French 
working  class  as  a  serious  weakness  in  the  Western  impe- 
rialist order. 

Hence,  the  election  of  the  Socialist  Party-dominated  gov- 
ernment of  Francois  Mitterrand  in  1981  was  welcomed  by 
a  significant  section  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  and  espe- 
cially in  other  NATO  capitals  for  offering  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  French  Communist  Party. 
The  Mitterrand  regime  pursued  a  more  bellicosely  anti- 
Soviet  policy,  in  line  with  Reagan  and  Thatcher,  than  its 
Giscardian  and  GauUist  predecessors. 

Unlike  their  American  and  British  allies,  for  the  French 
Socialists  the  Communist  enemy  resided  not  only  in  Moscow 
but  also  in  the  working-class  "red  belt"  around  Paris.  Paris 
rather  than  Washington  or  New  York  became  the  ideological 
center  of  Cold  War  II.  The  prominent  liberal  historian 
Frangois  Furet  and  right-wing  "new  philosophers"  con- 
demned the  entire  tradition  of  the  European  left,  originally 
forged  in  the  crucible  of  the  Great  French  Revolution,  as 
responsible  for  Stalinism.  The  relatively  large  pseudo- 
Trotskyist  groups  in  France  (Lutte  Ouvriere,  Ligue  Commu- 
niste  Revolutionnaire,  and  Lambert's  PCI,  now  called  Parti 
des  Travailleurs)  served  as  spear  carriers  for  Mitterrand. 

I 

The  sharp  realignment  of  French  politics  created  a  favor- 
able situation  for  our  French  section,  the  Ligue  Trotskyste 
de  France  (LTF),  which  doubled  its  membership  between 
1980  and  1989.  The  LTF  stood  out  as  Trotsky ists  who 
defended  the  USSR  against  imperialist  attack,  especially 
on  the  hottest  fronts  of  Cold  War  II — Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  The  LTF  recruited  from  among  Stalinist  youth  and 
enhanced  its  authority  among  pro-Soviet  elements  in  the 
PCF,  who  to  a  degree  saw  us  as  disconcerting  allies  against 
the  rightists,  social-democrats  and  pseudo-Trotskyists,  and 
also  the  Eurocommunist  current  of  their  own  party. 

Our  successful  tactical  orientation  to  the  "anti-opportun- 
ist" layer  of  the  pro-Moscow  Stalinists  culminated  in  the 
1988  fusion  with  the  Tribune  Communiste  (TribCo),  a 
small  subpropaganda  group  on  the  fringes  of  the  PCF 
which  had  its  remote  origins  in  the  Pabloite  liquidationist 
tendency  of  the  French  Trotskyist  movement  led  by 
Michele  Mestre  in  the  mid-1950s.  However,  in  1989  with 
the  Soviet  Army's  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  and  the 
Polish  Jaruzelski  regime's  abdication  in  favor  of  Solidar- 
nosc, the  "anti-opportunist"  Stalinists,  whose  raison  d'etre 
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was  to  be  a  pressure  group  on  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy, 
had  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  them.  This  factor  con- 
tributed to  the  uncoupling  of  the  TribCo  fusion  in  early 
1989  in  a  context  where  the  necessary  post-fusion  fights 
had  not  been  carried  out  inside  the  section. 

Significantly  this  came  in  opposition  to  our  proposal  to 
organize  an  international  military  brigade  to  fight  for  the 
Kabul  left-nationalist  regime  against  the  U.S. -organized 
mujahedin.  This  fight  underscored  a  fundamental  program- 
matic difference  between  left  Stalinists  and  Trotskyists.  The 
former  were  prepared  to  support  the  Kremlin  bureaucracy 
when  it  acted  against  imperialist-backed  counterrevolu- 
tion. They  were  not  prepared  to  fight  imperialist-backed 
counterrevolution  when  it  went  against  the  policies  of  the 
Kremlin  bureaucracy,  for  this  requires  the  perspective  of 
proletarian  political  revolution  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PCF  under  the  old-line  Stalinist  leadership  of 
Georges  Marchais  accepted  the  increasing  capitulations  of 
the  Gorbachev  regime  to  Western  imperialism  without  vis- 
ible internal  opposition  or  dissent.  At  the  time  of  the  August 
1991  Kremlin  coup  attempt,  Marchais  &  Co.  proclaimed, 
"Our  differences  [with  the  coup  plotters]  are  total,"  and 
have  since  emphasized  that  their  party  has  no  association 
whatsoever  with  the  USSR. 

Given  its  deep  roots  within  the  working  class,  and  given 
that  the  Socialist  Party  is  a  faction-ridden  electoral  machine 
and  not  a  party  of  rank-and-file  activists,  it  is  likely  that, 
barring  a  major  split,  the  PCF  will  remain  a  mass  refor- 
mist party  competing  with  the  "Eurocratic  Socialists"  on  a 
nationalist-populist  basis.  The  PCF's  break  with  Moscow 
has  coincided  with  a  more  open  adaptation  (foreshadowed 
by  the  Vitry  atrocity  in  1980)  to  anti-immigrant  racism, 
the  burning  political  issue  which  polarizes  France  today 
and  which  has  affected  the  "far  left,"  for  example  Lutte 
Ouvriere.  To  build  a  Trotskyist  party  in  France,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  split  the  Communist  Party's  working-class  base 
from  the  bureaucratic  tops  but  also  to  seek  to  win  that  base. 
More  immediately,  the  advanced  workers  with  a  semblance 
of  communist  consciousness  may  be  won.  In  the  longer 
term,  through  intervention  in  the  struggles  of  the  working 


class,  the  party  as  "tribune  of  the  people"  must  win  workers 
away  from  every  aspect  of  political  and  social  backwardness. 

II 

The  economic  deterioration  of  France  under  the  decade- 
long  Mitterrand  Socialist  regime,  given  the  demoralized 
and  discredited  state  of  the  Communist  Party,  has  fueled 
the  emergence  of  a  significant  fascist  movement  centered 
around  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen's  National  Front.  The  Front  now 
presents  itself  as  the  only  "radical"  alternative  to  a  status 
quo  that  is  increasingly  intolerable.  Persistent  mass  unem- 
ployment is  running  around  10  percent.  The  perspective  of 
European  "unification"  in  a  single  market  next  year  (which 
will  subject  the  weakened  French  economy  to  increased 
competition  from  its  powerful  German  neighbor)  has  driven 
layers  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  and  small  capitalists  to 
despair,  seeking  salvation  among  the  fascist  demagogues. 

The  striking  gains  of  the  National  Front  over  the  past 
few  years  reflect  as  well  the  diminution  of  French  imperi- 
alism. The  Cold  War  division  of  Germany  allowed  France 
to  play  a  role  in  European  and  world  politics  grossly  dis- 
proportional  to  its  real  economic  weight,  exemplified  by 
the  Gaullist  regime  of  the  1960s  flaunting  its  "indepen- 
dence" of  Washington.  Such  posturing  by  French  imperial- 
ism is  no  longer  possible  in  the  Europe  of  the  Fourth  Reich. 
French  nationalist  frustrations  have  vented  themselves  on 
North  Africans  and  black  Africans. 

In  the  regional  elections  in  March,  the  National  Front 
received  the  second-highest  vote,  ahead  of  the  ruling  Social- 
ists, in  the  three  most  populous  regions.  However,  the 
National  Front's  gains  have  thus  far  been  limited  to  the 
electoral  arena.  Should  fascist  groups  launch  military 
attacks  on  the  trade  unions,  or  the  Socialist  or  Communist 
parties,  this  would  likely  provoke  a  massive  defensive 
response  on  the  part  of  class-conscious  workers,  repolariz- 
ing  French  society  along  class  lines. 

Ill 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  Ligue  Trotskyste  de  France 
has  also  made  a  reputation  on  the  French  left  as  the  party 
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that  never  called  to  vote  for  Mitterrand.  Our  comrades 
warned  that  the  anti-Soviet  popular  front  would  bring  anti- 
worker  austerity  and  racism,  as  indeed  it  has.  The  popular 
front  was  a  key  issue  in  recruiting  a  layer  of  young  leftists, 
notably  from  Lutte  Ouvriere.  As  the  Mitterrand  regime 
breaks  up,  there  have  been  a  number  of  bitter  labor  strug- 
gles directly  against  government  strikebreaking  and  union- 
busting.  The  LTF's  intervention  into  the  1991  strike  at 
Renault-Cleon  enhanced  its  authority  in  this  key  section  of 
the  workforce,  despite  initial  weaknesses  in  presenting  the 
party's  broader  program  to  the  strikers. 

Since  1989  the  LTF  has  lost  a  third  of  its  membership. 
The  evident  demoralization  behind  this  hemorrhaging  ap- 
pears to  reflect  four  interrelated  developments:  the  ascen- 
dancy of  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  sphere; 
the  resulting  shrinking  of  the  pro-Moscow  Stalinist  milieu; 
the  increasing  inroads  in  French  society  of  anti-immigrant 
racism  and  its  main  political  expression,  the  fascist  National 
Front,  including  among  traditionally  pro-Communist  sec- 
tions of  the  working  class;  and  perhaps  a  crisis  of  expec- 
tations based  on  the  growth  of  the  earlier  period. 

The  adaptations  in  the  section  to  the  particular  social 
pressures  in  France  during  the  period  after  Gorbachev  came 
to  power  were  thrashed  out  at  the  LTF's  11th  (December 
1989)  and  especially  12th  (March  1992)  conferences.  The 
repeated  failing  of  the  central  leadership  in  this  period  was 
to  not  pursue  internal  debates  after  an  initial  round  or  two 
and  then  to  be  "surprised"  by  the  eventual  appearance  of 
a  full-blown  deviation  or  resignations,  instead  of  seeing 
internal  struggle  as  an  ongoing  striving  for  political  cohe- 
sion which  will  arm  the  party  and  provide  the  best  chance 
to  avoid  losses.  As  the  document  voted  by  the  LTF's  12th 
Conference  states:  "Internal  debates  and  fights  are  the  Len- 
inist means  of  achieving  the  clarity  necessary  to  maintain 
the  revolutionary  will  to  fight  for  and  win  to  our  program." 
In  particular  there  was  virtually  no  systematic  attempt  to 
generalize  from  the  particular  debates,  which  would  have 
shown  that  the  political  demoralization,  disorientation  and 
quits  were  essentially  challenges  to  our  program  on  the 
Russian  question  and — particularly  after  the  defeat  in  Ger- 
many— represented  an  abandonment  of  the  perspective  of 
the  working  class  as  the  agent  of  revolutionary  change.  It 
was  necessary  to  "put  the  Russian  question  back  in  the 
center  of  the  debates  in  the  LTF." 

The  LTF's  conference  document  states  that  "for  the 
moment  we  are  facing  a  bad  conjuncture."  Running  counter 
to  that  pressure  are  the  rise  in  labor  struggle  (work  stoppages 
against  the  Gulf  War,  dockers  strike),  turmoil  in  the  sizable 
pseudo-Trotskyist  milieu,  and  a  large  layer  of  disaffected 
minority  youth. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  LTF  has  sought  to  develop  a 
strategic  orientation  toward  the  "second  generation"  of  the 
North  African  (Maghrebi)  Arabs  and  Berbers  and  the  black 
African  immigrant  communities,  whose  parents  represent 
a  strategic  sector  of  the  industrial  working  class.  These 
youth,  born  and  raised  in  France,  have  adapted  to  a  secu- 
larized, advanced  bourgeois  culture  and  in  general  do  not 
share  the  traditional  or  reactionary  attitudes  and  practices 
(e.g.,  Islam)  of  their  parents.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
impoverished,  segregated,  subject  to  racist  terror  by  the 
French  state,  and  now  face  the  increasing  danger  of  fascist 
attacks. 

The  "second  generation"  thus  constitutes  a  large  pool  of 
volatile,  potentially  radical  plebeian  youth,  who  are  alien- 


ated from  the  French  bourgeois  order  and  its  reformist 
defenders,  the  latter  unsuccessfully  scrambling  currently  to 
cohere  a  refurbished  popular  front  to  replace  the  thoroughly 
discredited  regime.  A  hard  line  for  the  equality  and  liber- 
ation of  women  (e.g.,  opposition  to  the  veil  among  Islamic 
Maghrebis,  opposition  to  female  sexual  mutilation  among 
black  Africans)  is  programmatically  and  strategically  cen- 
tral to  winning  over  and  cohering  a  Trotskyist  cadre  within 
these  communities. 

The  LTF  has  made  efforts  over  a  period  of  years  to 
introduce  our  Trotskyist  propaganda  to  the  countries  of 
North  Africa.  This  included  dissemination  of  our  press 
there  and  Arabic  translations  of  a  number  of  key  articles 
in  Le  Bolchevik. 


8.  Italy:  Stalinist  Crisis  and 
Demands  for  "Strong  State" 

Of  the  countries  in  which  the  ICL  has  smaller  sections 
and  groups,  Italy  is  where  the  events  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  had  the  greatest  impact,  leading  to  a  big  split  in  the 
Communist  Party  between  the  now  openly  social-democratic 
Party  of  the  Democratic  Left  (PDS)  and  Rifondazione  Com- 
unista  (RC).  Initially  differentiated  from  the  PDS  by  its 
classically  Stalinist  "defense"  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  i 
opposition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  RC  then  leapt  to  support 
the  Yeltsinite  reactionary  countercoup  in  Moscow  and  now 
vies  with  the  PDS  for  inheritance  rights  to  the  history 
of  popular-frontist  betrayals  in  Italy.  Most  of  the  "far  left," 
including  the  pretenders  to  Trotskyism,  have  entered  RC. 

Keeping  an  eye  toward  regroupments  with  subjectively 
revolutionary  militants  in  the  rather  unstable  milieu  of 
Rifondazione  Comunista,  the  Lega  Trotskista  d'ltalia 
(LTd'I)  has  developed  a  national  audience  for  our  press  in 
Italy.  Having  developed  numerous  sympathizers  in  other 
regions,  the  LTd'I  hopes  to  expand  beyond  the  single 
city  of  Milano.  Still,  the  LTd'I  remains  a  small  sub- 
propaganda  group  in  a  country  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  working-class  militants  see  themselves  as  communists. 
A  central  weakness  of  the  LTd'I's  intervention  in  the  fer- 
ment in  the  Italian  left  has  been  an  inability  to  generate 
polemics  and  a  crippling  ignorance  of  the  activities  of  our 
opponents  (e.g.,  the  Grisolia  tendency  in  the  USec  and  RC). 

In  the  past  period,  Italy  has  shifted  from  a  country  of 
emigrants  to  a  country  of  immigrants,  above  all  from  North 
African  countries.  Virulent  racist  attacks  by  bona  fide  fascist 
organizations  are  mounting  daily,  as  the  fascists  grow  alarm- 
ingly. Meanwhile  the  repressive  machinery  of  the  state  is 
brought  to  bear  against  "foreigners,"  as  seen  in  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  Albanian  refugees  in  1991.  In  the  context 
of  a  contracting  economy,  the  reformist  leaders  of  the  work- 
ers movement  have  tacitly  supported  racist  reaction  against 
the  immigrants,  who  are  scapegoats  for  the  bankruptcy  of 
Italian  capitalism. 

The  Italian  bourgeoisie,  hit  hard  by  the  international  eco- 
nomic recession  and  under  pressure  in  view  of  European 
unification,  is  demanding  a  "strong  state,"  seeking  to  break 
the  combativity  of  the  Italian  working  class,  discipline  the 
mafia,  inject  a  modicum  of  efficiency  into  the  state  appa- 
ratus and  increase  profits  by  selling  off  state  industry.  The 
"death  of  communism"  lie,  hammered  incessantly  by  the 
bourgeoisie  with  the  active  participation  of  the  PCI/PDS, 
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has  by  now  partially  influenced  and  demoralized  worker 
militants.  This  has  allowed  the  capitalists  to  carry  out  an 
all-out  assault  on  the  scala  mobile  (the  cost-of-living  esca- 
lator), the  most  important  gain  won  by  the  workers'  strug- 
gles which  began  in  the  "Hot  Autumn"  of  1969.  But  the 
Italian  proletariat  is  anything  but  definitively  defeated.  The 
outcome  of  the  expected  struggles  by  the  workers  against 
this  attack  will  be  important  in  determining  the  future  course 
of  class  struggle  in  Italy. 


9.  The  British  isles  After  Thatcher 

I 

The  central  domestic  goal  of  the  bourgeoisie  during  the 
Thatcher  years — as  it  had  been  for  decades,  largely  unsuc- 
cessfully— was  to  break  the  power  of  the  trade  unions.  The 
jingoism  whipped  up  in  the  dirty  Falklands/Malvinas  War, 
which  salvaged  Thatcher's  sagging  popularity  at  the  time, 
also  helped  lay  the  basis  for  attacking  the  unions  as  "the 
enemy  within."  The  betrayal  of  the  1984-85  coal  miners 
strike,  and  the  continuing  cowardice  and  defeatism  of  the 
bureaucracy,  have  led  to  an  orgy  of  union-busting  and  a 
dramatic  decline  in  union  membership.  The  current  level 
of  strike  activity  is  the  lowest  in  a  century. 

The  yearlong  miners  strike  was  the  sharpest  class  battle 
in  decades,  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  the  trade-union 
and  Labour  bureaucracy,  "lefts"  as  well  as  rights.  The 
strike  sharply  demonstrated  the  interlinking  of  the  Russian 
question  with  the  question  of  revolution  at  home.  The  red- 
baiting of  Scargill  by  the  TUC,  initiated  by  the  Gerry  Healy 
organization,  for  Scargill's  correct  statement  that  Polish 
Solidarnosc  was  anti-socialist,  prefigured  the  trade-union 
bureaucracy's  scab  policies  during  the  strike. 

The  miners  strike  resolved  the  Cold  War  divide  in  the 
Labour  Party  (BLP)  between  Bennite  "Little  Englanders" 
and  the  pro-CIA  right  wing.  Their  tactical  differences  were 
buried  in  the  interests  of  defending  British  capitalism,  in 


a  context  where  massive  proletarian  struggle  posed  the  fun- 
damental question  of  class  power.  Since  then  the  Bennites 
have  been  marginalized.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  policy  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  the  Kinnockites  from  the  more 
mainstream  Tory  party  of  John  Major  in  the  recent  elections. 
Meanwhile  Ted  Grant  was  overthrown  by  the  majority  of 
the  Militant  group,  who  despaired  at  continued  efforts  at 
deep  entrism  in  the  BLP.  However,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
write  off  future  leftward  or  centrist  developments  within 
the  BLP.  The  Spartacist  League/Britain  reasserts  its  strategic 
perspective  that  the  forging  of  a  Leninist  vanguard  will 
include  splitting  the  base  from  the  top  of  this  bourgeois 
workers  party. 

Support  for  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  motor  force  that 
has  driven  fake-Trotskyists  deep  into  the  camp  of  Kinnock- 
ite  social  democracy.  The  once  myriad  number  of  centrist 
groups  is  no  more:  At  the  time  of  the  Yeltsin  countercoup, 
only  the  small  Revolutionary  Internationalist  League  (RIL) 
organization  was  able  to  approximate  a  centrist  position. 
The  Healyites  have  imploded,  removing  one  historic  enemy 
(while  the  Northites  remain  a  factor  internationally).  Sev- 
eral of  the  British  ostensibly  Trotskyist  organizations  have 
a  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union,  generally  striving  to  be 
advisers  to  a  would-be  trade-union  bureaucracy. 

After  years  in  which  the  Spartacist  League/Britain  (SL/B) 
alternately  ignored  or  simply  jeered  at  our  main  centrist 
opponent.  Workers  Power,  in  the  last  few  years  our  prop- 
aganda, centered  on  the  Russian  question,  has  been  much 
more  effective.  Workers  Power  and  its  "League  for  a  Rev- 
olutionary Communist  International"  (LRCI)  have  shifted 
sharply  to  the  right,  landing  squarely  on  the  Yeltsin  barri- 
cades, with  little  apparent  internal  differentiation.  The 
recruitment  to  the  ICL  in  1990  of  the  comrades  of  the 
Dublin  Spartacist  Youth  Group  (now  the  Dublin  Spartacist 
Group — DSG),  who  over  East  Germany  chose  the  Trotsky- 
ist program  of  political  revolution  against  Workers  Power/ 
LRCI's  soft-core  support  to  capitalist  counterrevolution, 
greatly  weakened  the  LRCI's  Irish  Workers  Group. 
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The  Stalinophobic,  pro-Labour  fake-Trotskyist  milieu  has 
exerted  constant  pressure  on  the  SL/B,  exemplified  in  the 
near  faction  fight  following  the  Yeltsin  countercoup,  where 
the  minority  held  a  position  for  abstention  had  a  civil  war 
developed  between  the  forces  of  Yeltsinite  counterrevolu- 
tion and  their  opponents. 

Integrally  related  was  the  minority's  advocacy  of  defense 
of  nationalized  property  per  se  in  Poland,  which  by  common 
consent  at  that  time  was  no  longer  a  deformed  workers 
state.  Echoing  the  important  debate  on  Chrysler  at  our  First 
International  Conference,  the  comrades  argued  the  social- 
democratic  line  that  under  capitalisrn,  state  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  is  inherently  progressive  over 
private  ownership.  This  position  obliterates  the  class  line 
between  the  capitalist  state  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  It  would  therefore  tend  to  mislead  the  Polish 
proletariat  to  abandon  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  regain 
power,  in  favor  of  reformist  concerns  over  which  type  of 
capitalist  austerity  is  preferable. 

The  rapidly  disintegrating,  already  splintered  British  Sta- 
linists seem  in  the  main  to  be  integrating  into  social  democ- 
racy, with  the  increasingly  national-parochial  "Leninist" 
group  apparently  headed  in  the  same  direction.  An  important 
priority  is  contacting  work  among  emigre  Stalinists,  par- 
ticularly from  South  Africa  and  South  Asia.  The  black  and 
Asian  immigrant  communities — which  at  least  in  London 
and  the  Midlands  intersect  some  important  sections  of  the 
proletariat — receive  the  SL/B's  communist  propaganda  very 
favorably.  The  fascists  are  not  now  large,  but  that  could 
change,  particularly  with  sharply  higher  unemployment 
levels. 

II 

The  Thatcher  years  have  wrought  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  economic/social  landscape.  The  earlier  social- 
democratic  framework  encompassed  a  substantial  but  obso- 
lescent manufacturing  sector.  The  bourgeoisie  invested  its 
profits  abroad  with  the  inefficient  nationalized  industry  sub- 
sidized by  the  working  class,  via  low  wages  and  high  taxes 
on  consumption.  Under  Thatcher  the  industrial  base  was 
devastated  (and  with  it  the  economy  in  Scotland,  South 
Wales  and  the  North).  What  capital  investment  there  is  was 
largely  concentrated  in  financial  and  other  services,  in  the 
Tory-dominated  South  East. 

The  divisions  in  the  British  ruling  class,  between  advo- 
cates of  D-mark  denominated  austerity  (through  partici- 
pation in  the  Exchange  Rate  Mechanism — ERM)  and  the 
U.S. -oriented  "anti-Europeans"  blew  up  in  the  Tory  faction 
fight  that  led  to  the  ousting  of  Thatcher  by  John  Major. 
The  universally  hated  poll  tax  engendered  a  wave  of  ele- 
mental social  protest  that  helped  grease  the  skids  under 
Thatcher  (although  the  SL/B  was  slow  in  recognizing  its 
scope  and  therefore  in  ensuring  the  section's  involvement 
in  a  fight  which  helped  further  shake  the  credibility  of 
the  Labour  Party).  The  ERM  has  added  forceful  deliberate 
deflation  to  the  cyclical  downturn  of  the  already  weak  econ- 
omy. Britain  is  on  the  brink  of  an  outright  slump,  living 
standards  have  been  rapidly  squeezed,  and  the  bourgeoisie's 
disarray  over  Europe  has  further  increased. 

Four  years  ago  the  SL/B  undertook  a  geographical 
redeployment,  dissolving  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
branches  and  establishing  a  beachhead  in  Scotland.  Sub- 
sequently it  recruited  a  small  student-centered  sister  organ- 


ization in  Dublin.  Particularly  given  the  centrifugal  tenden- 
cies within  Britain,  this  trinocular  vision  stands  the  section 
in  good  stead  to  intervene  in  the  social  struggles  of  these 
isles.  The  SL/B  seeks  to  incorporate  the  historically  more 
militant  and  combative  traditions  of  the  working  people  of 
the  Celtic  lands,  while  noting  that  no  proletarian  revolution 
can  be  successfully  achieved  without  destroying  capitalism 
in  England,  where  the  bulk  of  the  populace  is  concentrated. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  resurgence  of  nationalism  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  Tories  are  a  relatively  small  minority.  In 
part  this  is  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the  bourgeois  nation- 
alist Scottish  National  Party  (SNP).  The  SNP,  junior  impe- 
rialists in  training,  admire  among  other  things  the  Nazi- 
infested  counterrevolutionary  regimes  in  the  Baltics.  But 
nationalism  has  also  made  inroads  in  the  labor  movement. 
One  index  is  that  the  majority  of  the  Militant  tendency, 
once  among  the  most  staid  of  Unionists,  has  formed  a  sep- 
arate Scottish  organization. 

The  results  of  the  general  election  were  greeted  with 
particular  dismay  in  Scotland.  Subsequently  sections  of  the 
Scottish  trade-union  and  labor  bureaucracy  have  opted  for 
an  anti-Tory  "patriotic  front"  with  SNP  and  Liberal  Dem- 
ocratic politicians.  Such  a  popular  front  is  not  a  step  for- 
ward— however  contradictory — as  its  fake-left  enthusiasts 
claim;  any  "leftist"  or  populist  rhetoric  notwithstanding,  it 
is  a  dangerous  and  even  more  explicit  chaining  of  the  work- 
ing class  to  the  class  enemy  than  even  the  wretched  class 
collaboration  of  the  conservative  Labour  Party  leadership. 
South  of  the  border  as  well.  Labour's  electoral  defeat  has 
prompted  renewed  calls  from  some  quarters  for  "tactical 
voting,"  i.e.,  for  petty-bourgeois  parties  and  other  anti-Tory 
popular  fronts. 

It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  Labourite  betrayal  of  social 
struggle,  as  much  as  Tory  policies  of  economic  devastation, 
have  stoked  the  fires  of  nationalism.  Because  of  the  deep 
treachery  of  British  social  democracy,  such  issues  as  the 
national  question  involving  semi-assimilated  peoples  in  the 
British  Isles — which  would  have  been  easily  resolved  within 
the  context  of  proletarian  revolution — have  not  diminished 
but  become  inflamed.  The  SL/B  upholds  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  nations — while 
not  advocating  separation  at  this  time — and  fights  for  a 
working-class  revolutionary  resolution  in  Ireland. 

Our  slogan  "For  a  federation  of  workers  republics  in  the 
British  Isles" — an  extension  of  our  earlier  slogan  "For  an 
Irish  workers  republic  within  a  socialist  federation  of  the 
British  Isles" — is  counterposed  to  Labourite  Unionism  and 
English  chauvinism  as  well  as  to  the  pro-monarchy  SNP 
nationalists  and  Irish  green  nationalists. 

Following  the  miners  strike,  the  government  has  pursued 
an  economically  irrational  policy  of  massive  pit  closures, 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  marginalize  the  most  militant  sec- 
tion of  the  proletariat,  which  it  was  unable  to  crush  deci- 
sively. Combined  with  a  phasing  down  of  nuclear  energy, 
this  has  made  North  Sea  oil  (and  Scottish  oil  workers)  even 
more  central  to  the  British  economy. 

The  "United  Kingdom"  is  not  doing  well — not  very 
united,  with  the  monarchy  undergoing  a  sharp  drop  in 
popular  support.  It  is  increasingly  resented  as  the  acme 
of  venal  privilege  by  those  who  suffer  discrimination  or 
disadvantage,  which  by  now  includes  (but  is  not  limited 
to)  almost  everyone  outside  the  Home  Counties.  The  marital 
disintegration  of  the  royal  family  has  produced  not  a  crisis 
but  something  of  a  new  political  alignment.  The  recent 
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attacks  on  the  monarchy  have  been  spearheaded  by  a  section 
of  the  Tory  party  and  press  alienated  from  the  South  East- 
centered  establishment.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mainstream 
Labour  leaders  have  been  among  the  most  supine  defenders 
of  the  royal  order. 

Unlike  the  Labourite  left,  the  Spartacists  do  not  trivialize 
the  question  of  the  monarchy.  Trotsky  scored  the  "conser- 
vative stupidity"  of  the  Labour  Party's  defense  of  royal 
power,  noting  that  in  a  time  of  political  crisis  it  would 
become  the  rallying  point  for  social  reaction.  The  officer 
corps  is  explicitly  loyal  to  "King  and  Country."  The  mon- 
archy. House  of  Lords  and  established  churches  are  integral 
props  to  the  maintenance  of  capitalist  class  rule  in  Britain; 
they  will  be  swept  away  by  proletarian  revolution. 

Ill 

The  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  has  not  qualitatively 
changed  over  the  past  two  decades.  The  1985  Anglo-Irish 
Agreement  was  negotiated  in  the  context  of  Cold  War  II, 
when  the  American  imperialists  and  their  British  partners 
were  anxious  to  secure  Ireland  as  a  reliable  strategic  outpost. 
The  Spartacist  "Theses  on  Ireland,"  published  in  1977,  are 
a  rigorous  application  of  the  Leninist  approach  to  the 
national  question,  notably  on  the  question  of  interpenetrated 
peoples.  The  "Theses"  have  stood  the  test  of  time  well. 

In  the  South,  the  church's  grip  on  society  has  been 
eroded  by  urbanization  and  partial  industrialization,  and 
there  has  been  a  sharp  escalation  of  struggle  centering 
on  women's  rights.  In  response  a  wing  of  the  Irish  bour- 
geoisie has  sought  to  give  the  clerical  state  a  liberal  face- 
lift while  strengthening  their  ties  with  imperialism,  in  the 
context  of  "Europe  1992."  However,  the  illusions  in  Pres- 
ident Mary  Robinson  are  now  wearing  thin  among  a  section 
of  her  erstwhile  supporters,  and  the  DSG's  principled  oppo- 
sition to  her  popular-front  candidacy  and  our  championship 
of  "free  abortion  on  demand"  should  stand  us  in  good  stead. 

Our  highlighting  of  the  demand  for  immediate  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  the  North  has 
also  attracted  attention  from  left-wing  nationalists,  dis- 
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gusted  by  Robinson's  open  wooing  of  Paisleyite  Unionist 
bigots  (whose  own  backwardness  on  the  woman  question 
parallels  that  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy).  A  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  South  is  the  formation  of  fascistic  bands  tied 
to  anti-abortion  forces. 

The  proletarian  internationalism  of  the  ICL  cuts  across 
the  capitulations  to  both  green  nationalism  and  Irish  social 
democracy  rife  among  our  fake-left  opponents.  Thus  the 
Irish  Workers  Group  in  the  past  has  simultaneously  given 
electoral  support  to  the  petty-bourgeois  Sinn  Fein  in  the 
North  and  to  right-wing  Labourites  in  the  South.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  reformist  tinkering  of  our  opponents,  we  have 
emphasized  that  the  glaring  democratic  demands  arising 
in  relation  to  the  oppression  of  women  and  the  role  of 
the  Catholic  church  can  only  be  won  in  the  context  of  organ- 
ized working-class  struggle  for  socialist  revolution.  The 
advance  of  such  a  perspective  would  also  qualitatively 
shake  the  stranglehold  of  communalism  on  the  North. 

On  the  June  1992  Irish  referendum  over  the  Maastricht 
Treaty,  the  Spartacists  opposed  this  plan  for  the  capitalist 
economic  integration  of  West  Europe,  declaring:  "Smash 
the  bosses'  Fortress  Europe!"  An  important  component  of 
the  ICL's  propaganda  in  Ireland  must  be  to  highlight  our 
opposition  to  capitalist  restoration  in  Eastern  Europe,  where 
social  counterrevolution  is  palpably  worsening  the  condi- 
tion of  women. 


10.  The  Decay  of 
American  Capitalism 

The  United  States  remains  the  pre-eminent  imperialist 
power  in  the  world  today.  Events  there,  from  presidential 
elections  to  ghetto  upheavals,  have  immediate  impact 
around  the  globe.  It  is  also  where  our  tendency  originated 
and  where  the  ICL  has  by  far  its  largest  section,  the  Spar- 
tacist LeagueAJ.S.  (SL/U.S.). 

Events  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  a  less  profound 
effect  on  general  political  attitudes  than  in  West  Europe, 
mainly  reinforcing  the  common  view  that  communism  is 
Utopian  and  accelerating  a  shift  of  the  main  target  of  Amer- 
ican chauvinist  hysteria:  Japan  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  designated  "the  evil  empire." 

The  strategic  question  driving  our  work  in  the  U.S.  is 
the  black  question.  The  special  oppression  of  blacks  is 
simultaneously  a  factor  manipulated  by  the  rulers  to  divide 
the  proletariat  and  the  Achilles'  heel  of  capitalist  rule. 


In  1946,  the  United  States  accounted  for  over  half  the 
industrial  output  of  the  capitalist  world.  This  preponderance 
derived  from  both  the  destruction  of  productive  capacity 
in  Europe  and  Japan  during  WWII,  and  the  wartime  expan- 
sion and  renewal  from  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression 
of  productive  capacity  in  the  U.S..  which  received  an  addi- 
tional boost  with  the  Korean  War  boom  of  1950-53.  This 
postwar  global  dominance  of  U.S.  imperialism — dubbed 
the  "American  century"  by  Washington  propagandists — 
was  bound  to  be  eroded  by  both  international  and  internal 
developments.  The  economic  recovery  of  Germany  and 
Japan  provided  these  countries  with  an  industrial  plant 
more  technologically  advanced  than  that  in  the  U.S.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rapid  capital  accumulation  in  the  U.S.  in 
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the  1940-53  period  drove  down  the  rate  of  profit,  thereby 
constraining  further  productive  investment. 

The  decline  of  American  imperialism  was  accelerated  on 
both  the  economic  and  political  levels  by  the  Vietnam  War 
of  1964-75.  War-generated  inflation  undermined  the  fixed 
parity  between  the  dollar  and  gold  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  postwar  international  monetary  system  (the  Bretton 
Woods  system).  In  August  1971,  U.S.  president  Richard 
Nixon  announced  a  "New  Economic  Policy"  whose  main 
components  were  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
gold,  which  soon  led  to  fluctuating  foreign  exchange  rates 
(i.e.,  international  monetary  anarchy);  increased  trade  pro- 
tectionism; and  an  attempt  at  state  control  over  wages  and 
prices.  This  signaled  the  end  of  American  hegemony  in  the 
capitalist  world,  with  the  United  States  reduced  to  only  the 
most  powerful  of  a  number  of  rival  imperialist  countries. 
Currently  its  share  of  industrial  output  is  down  to  about 
one-half  that  of  1946. 

At  the  political  level,  the  long,  losing  colonial  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  dissipated  domestic  support  for  Cold  War 
militarism  in  general  and  for  the  role  of  the  U.S.  as  "police- 
man of  the  world."  The  increasingly  pacifistic  mood  of  the 
American  populace  was  a  major  factor  behind  Washington's 
"detente"  maneuver  with  Brezhnev's  Russia  in  the  early 
1970s.  The  demoralized  and  semi-mutinous  condition  of 
the  armed  forces  in  the  last  Vietnam  War  years  induced  the 
government  to  end  conscription,  leading  to  a  volunteer  army 
disproportionally  composed  of  poor  black  and  Hispanic 
youth.  Today  the  U.S.  armed  forces  are  over  20  percent 
black,  and  more  than  20  percent  of  the  U.S.'  front  line 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  were  Hispanic. 

The  American  ruling  class  perceived  its  evident  weakness 
in  the  early  1970s  as  primarily  due  to  a  loss  of  internal 
political  will — the  so-called  "Vietnam  syndrome."  The 
"human  rights"  crusade  proclaimed  by  the  new  Democratic 
president  Jimmy  Carter  in  1976  was  designed  to  restore 
domestic  support  for  an  aggressive  anti-Soviet  foreign 
policy,  which  developed  into  Cold  War  II.  Beginning  in 
the  last  Carter  years  and  greatly  accelerating  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Ronald  Reagan,  the  Pentagon  undertook  a  massive 
buildup  of  military  hardware,  intended  to  regain  nuclear 
first-strike  capacity  against  the  USSR  and  produce  new 
"high-tech"  conventional  weapons,  which  would  suppos- 
edly enable  the  U.S.  to  win  Vietnam-type  colonial  wars 
while  suffering  few  casualties. 

However,  this  vast  expansion  of  the  military  sector  took 
place  on  a  weakening  industrial  base  with  an  accompanying 
decline  in  the  living  standards  of  the  American  working 
class.  U.S.  industrialists  responded  to  the  significant  losses 
experienced  during  the  1974-75  world  depression  by  shift- 
ing their  operations  to  low-wage  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  East  Asia.  By  1983  imports  into  the  U.S.  from 
American-owned  factories  abroad  had  increased  tenfold  from 
the  late  1960s.  This  overseas  ownership  necessarily  gives 
U.S.  imperialism  its  predatory  and  bloated  militaristic  cast. 
Over  the  past  20  years  the  number  of  industrial  workers  in 
the  U.S.  has  declined  from  26  to  17  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  with  an  absolute  loss  of  two  million  manufacturing 
jobs  over  the  past  decade.  The  Midwest  has  become  a  giant 
"rust  bowl";  the  population  of  Detroit,  the  historic  capital 
of  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  dipped  below  one  million  at  the 
time  of  the  1990  census. 

The  military  buildup  of  the  1980s  not  only  diverted 
resources  from  productive  investment  but  was  accompanied 


by  unprecedented  financial  parasitism.  The  Reagan  gov- 
ernment combined  the  massive  increase  in  Pentagon  spend- 
ing with  tax  cuts  of  up  to  40  percent  for  the  wealthy,  which 
tripled  the  federal  budget  deficit  between  1981  and  1983, 
equaling  total  domestic  private  savings.  So  the  deficit  was 
heavily  financed  by  foreign  borrowing,  especially  from 
Japan,  which  displaced  the  U.S.  as  the  world's  creditor 
nation  in  the  mid-1980s.  Meanwhile,  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, "raiders"  borrowed  huge  sums  at  high  interest  to  buy 
corporations  which  were  then  dismantled  to  pay  the  debt 
service. 

The  October  1987  stock  market  crash  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  collapse  of  America's  financial  house  of  cards. 
With  increasing  corporate  defaults  and  bankruptcies,  the 
high-yield  ("junk")  bond  market  collapsed  in  1989  as  did 
real  estate  values.  The  savings  and  loan  debacle,  which 
became  a  public  scandal  in  1990,  threatens  to  bring  down 
that  house  of  cards.  The  "bailout"  is  part  of  the  massive 
redistribution  of  income  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half 
from  working  people  to  financial  parasites.  Since  1990  the 
U.S.  economy  has  been  in  a  recession  prolonged  by  finan- 
cial retrenchment  by  debt-ridden  corporations  as  well  as 
private  households.  Japanese  money-capital  has  been  with- 
drawn from  all  but  short-term,  highly  liquid  assets. 

II 

The  fall  in  living  standards  inherent  in  the  decay  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  was  intensified  by  a  concerted  ruling-class 
attack  on  labor.  Reagan's  breaking  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers strike  a  few  months  after  taking  office  in  1981 
ushered  in  a  decade  of  union-busting  and  giveback  contracts 
with  little  resistance  from  the  reactionary  American  labor 
bureaucracy.  Hence,  the  American  working  class  suffered 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  rate  of  exploitation.  Currently,  only  16 
percent  of  the  nation's  workforce  is  unionized. 

Real  wages  for  non-managerial  workers  in  the  U.S. 
peaked  in  1973  and  had  fallen  17  percent  by  1990.  Young 
workers  have  been  subjected  to  two-tier  wage  systems  and 
other  forms  of  superexploitation.  In  1992,  the  pay  of  cor- 
porate presidents  climbed  to  160  times  that  of  the  average 
worker.  The  decay  and  deindustrialization  of  America  has 
been  especially  devastating  for  the  black  population,  since 
unionized  industrial  workers  (e.g.,  Detroit  auto,  Chicago 
steel)  were  central  to  the  fragile  economic  base  of  the  seg- 
regated black  communities.  Fifty-one  percent  of  all  black 
children  under  six  now  live  below  the  poverty  line,  and  a 
majority  of  black  youth  are  either  unemployed  or  working 
at  marginal  jobs  paying  poverty-level  wages. 

The  American  ruling  class  regards  the  growth  of  the  black 
"underclass"  as  both  economically  burdensome  and  polit- 
ically dangerous.  Hence,  ghetto  communities  are  subject  to 
intense  state  repression.  The  U.S.  jails  by  far  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  population  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Blacks  make  up  45.3  percent  of  inmates  in  state  and  federal 
prisons,  and  47  percent  of  those  awaiting  trial  or  serving 
short  terms  in  local  jails — overall,  more  than  one  million 
blacks  are  currently  behind  bars,  on  parole  or  on  probation. 
Racist  police  act  as  occupation  armies,  and  the  Reagan/Bush 
courts  have  brought  back  the  death  penalty  with  a  vengeance. 
Blacks  make  up  40.1  percent  of  death  row  prisoners  while 
12.5  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  black. 

Meanwhile  there  is  an  astronomical  death  rate  from  mal- 
nutrition, exposure,  disease  and  lack  of  medical  care.  The 
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infant  mortality  rate  in  America  among  blacks  is  16.5  per 
1000,  twice  that  of  whites,  and  a  black  man  living  in  Harlem 
is  less  likely  to  reach  65  than  a  resident  of  Bangladesh. 
Diseases  of  poverty  such  as  tuberculosis  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  while  AIDS  has  become  a  plague  of  the 
ghetto.  The  millions  of  homeless  now  living  in  the  streets 
have  transformed  American  cities.  The  stark  fact  is  that 
American  capitalism  has  condemned  a  whole  generation  of 
ghetto  blacks  to  an  early  death. 

To  enforce  American  capitalism's  racist  "law  and  order," 
in  addition  to  using  raw  force  the  country's  rulers  have 
been  dismantling  democratic  rights  wholesale,  seeking  to 
achieve  something  approximating  a  "democratic  police 
state."  Defendants  are  now  "guilty  until  proven  innocent," 
stripped  of  their  assets  upon  indictment,  tried  by  racist 
juries  on  vague  conspiracy  laws  for  which  no  act  need  be 
committed  in  order  to  convict.  As  in  the  days  of  "criminal 
syndicalism"  laws,  unions  are  a  favorite  target.  The  Rack- 
eteer Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  laws 
are  a  particularly  sinister  tool,  having  been  used  most 
recently  to  bring  the  AFL-CIO's  largest  union,  the  Team- 
sters, under  direct  government  control. 

It  is  an  apparent  paradox  that  within  the  framework  of 
formal  bourgeois  democracy,  a  period  of  open  attacks  on 
the  labor  movement,  general  impoverishment  of  the  masses 
and  a  flagrant  increase  in  economic  inequality  has  none- 
theless been  marked  by  the  continued  political  dominance 
of  the  right,  represented  by  the  Republican  presidencies  of 
Reagan  and  Bush.  The  key  to  understanding  this  develop- 
ment lies  in  the  unique  intersection  of  race  and  class  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  1930s,  Democratic  president  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt forged  an  American  version  of  the  popular  front, 
welding  together  the  party's  traditional  base  in  the  white- 
supremacist  South  with  the  newly  mobilized  and  unionized 
working  class  in  the  North.  The  social  base  of  the  American 
popular  front  was  eroded  with  the  large-scale  emigration 
of  blacks  from  the  rural  South  to  Northern  and  also  Southern 
cities  during  and  after  WWII.  The  "Jim  Crow"  system, 
based  on  intimidation  of  isolated,  impoverished  rural 
sharecroppers,  was  undermined  by  urbanization  and  prole- 
tarianization. The  mass  struggles  for  black  equality  known 
as  the  civil  rights  movement — first  in  the  South,  then  in 
the  North — exploded  the  Democratic  Party  coalition. 

In  the  absence  of  a  workers  party  and  given  the  racist 
and  conservative  character  of  the  labor  bureaucracy,  Amer- 
ican electoral  politics  in  the  1960s  became  centrally  defined 
by  the  black  question.  Beginning  with  Nixon's  victory  in 
1968,  the  Republican  Party  gained  ascendancy  as  the  party 
of  the  white  backlash.  The  so-called  "tax  revolt"  of  the  late 
1970s — a  rightist  movement  against  social  programs  seen 
as  especially  benefiting  the  black  and  Hispanic  poor — 
helped  propel  Reagan  into  the  White  House.  The  right  was 
able  to  maintain  its  political  dominance  through  racist 
demagogy. 

The  glaring  lack  of  alternatives  to  the  two  partner  parties 
of  racist  capital  led  to  a  sense  of  hopelessness  among  the 
ghetto  poor  and  apathy  in  the  population  at  large.  In  1988, 
George  Bush  won  the  presidency  in  an  election  in  which 
50.1  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  participated — the  lowest 
number  since  records  have  been  kept  (1932).  The  distrust 
and  disgruntlement  of  much  of  America  in  the  current  pres- 
idential election  year  was  shown  graphically  by  the  fact 
that  one  Ross  Perot  (a  right-wing  capitalist  kook  whose  bid 


for  the  presidency  strikingly  recalled  the  candidacy  of  the 
racist,  labor-hating  Henry  Ford  back  in  1923)  almost  pre- 
cipitated a  first-rate  constitutional  crisis  until  he  was  finally 
"persuaded"  to  withdraw  his  candidacy  the  first  time. 

The  intensely  anti-Soviet  and  racist  political  climate  of 
the  Reagan/Bush  years  encouraged  more  aggressive  activity 
by  American  fascist  organizations.  A  central  and  effective 
area  of  mass  work  for  the  American  section  during  this 
period  has  been  organizing  united-front  labor/black  mobi- 
lizations to  prevent  Klan  and  Nazi  demonstrations  in  major 
cities,  notably  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1 982  and  Philadelphia 
in  1988.  These  successful  anti-fascist  actions  exemplify  the 
key  element  for  progressive  social  struggle  and  ultimately 
proletarian  revolution  in  the  U.S. — unity  between  the 
multiracial  working  class  and  the  black  plebeian  masses, 
between  the  factory  and  the  ghetto,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  revolutionary  vanguard  party. 

Following  the  27  November  1982  anti-KKK  demonstra- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C,  a  number  of  people,  primarily 
black  and  facing  the  deep  oppression  typical  of  that  city, 
came  around  us.  As  a  result,  we  decided  to  found  a  tran- 
sitional organization,  the  Labor  Black  League  for  Social 
Defense.  This  was  meant  to  be  an  organization  for  people 
we  attracted  through  struggles  we  initiated  or  intervened 
in  but  who,  because  of  their  present  circumstances,  were 
not  yet  able  to  join  the  Trotskyist  party.  We  took  this  deci- 
sion facing  the  Reagan  years  and  recognizing  that  black 
and  other  minority  people  who  wanted  to  effect  real  change 
had  nowhere  else  to  go — the  Democratic  Party's  black 
elected  officials  (BEOs)  had  nothing  to  offer  as  they  pre- 
sided over  the  demise  of  American  cities.  There  is  very 
little  "black  leadership"  in  the  gulf  between  us  and  the 
BEOs — only  the  virulent  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Asian 
nationalists,  whose  "black  business"  rhetoric  is  directly  in 
the  tradition  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  Among  this  current, 
the  Farrakhanites  are  the  most  visible. 

While  the  Washington  LBL  fared  poorly,  similar  organ- 
izations were  founded  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
better  results.  The  membership  of  the  LBLs  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  the  level  of  social  struggle.  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  we  have  not  had  the  level  of  social  struggle  to 
attract  those  people  for  whom  the  LBLs  were  meant.  Thus 
we  are  in  the  position  of  holding  an  organizational  place 
for  a  future  content.  Insofar  as  we  have  black  sympathizers 
working  with  us  on  a  regular  basis,  it  has  been  for  the  most 
part  around  defense  issues. 

In  1985,  the  most  heinous  racist  atrocity  in  recent  Amer- 
ican history  occurred:  the  Philadelphia  MOVE  massacre. 
Despite  our  distance  from  the  outlook  of  MOVE,  the 
SL/U.S.  was  virtually  the  only  organization  to  stand 
with  MOVE  supporters  in  their  grief  and  righteous  anger. 
Today,  MOVE  supporters  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  class-war 
prisoners  who  receive  monthly  stipends  from  the  Partisan 
Defense  Committee  in  the  tradition  of  Cannon  s  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense. 

The  party's  legal/defense  work  has  undergone  impressive 
expansion,  including  internationally.  First  and  most  impor- 
tant has  been  its  successful  defense,  during  the  Reagan 
years,  of  the  workers  party's  right  to  organize,  through  our 
successful  lawsuits  against  the  FBI,  the  Washinglon  Times 
and  other  attempts  to  brand  our  Marxist  organization  as 
criminal  or  terrorist.  International  labor  defen.se,  from  sup- 
port for  the  British  miners  strike  in  the  face  of  the  AFL-CIO 
bureaucracy's  opposition,  to  support  for  jailed  Ravcnswood 
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striker  Robert  Buck,  also  abandoned  by  his  International 
union  leadership,  has  been  one  of  our  top  priorities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  decisions  we  have 
ever  made  in  our  defense  work  was  to  take  up  the  case  of 
death  row  prisoner,  former  Black  Panther  and  MOVE  sup- 
porter Mumia  Abu-Jamal.  Our  defense  of  Jamal,  who  faces 
death  for  his  political  beliefs,  is  the  spearhead  of  our  fight 
to  "abolish  the  racist  death  penalty."  We  anticipate  the  filing 
of  a  major  legal  challenge  to  the  conviction  and  the  death 
sentence,  at  which  point  an  international  campaign  of  major 
scope  will  be  posed. 

In  general,  our  PDC  campaigns  have  augmented  the  pre- 
sentation of  our  program:  e.g.,  defense  of  former  Black 
Panther  Geronimo  ji  Jaga  (Pratt);  defense  of  courageous 
Israeli  nuclear  technician  Mordechai  Vanunu;  defense  of 
the  Louisiana  Board  of  Education  against  the  forces  of 
creationism;  labor/black  mobilizations  to  stop  the  fascists; 
and  the  Jalalabad  Civilian  Victims  Aid  Fund. 

Ill 

Over  the  1980s,  a  major  social  development  has  been 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  Hispanic  population,  now  num- 
bering over  25  million,  rivaling  the  black  population  in 
size  and  making  the  U.S.  the  fifth  largest  Spanish-speaking 
country  in  the  world.  In  Los  Angeles  and  Miami,  Latinos 
are  now  the  largest  single  ethnic  group,  outnumbering 
whites  as  well  as  blacks.  This  has  spawned  a  racist  backlash 
in  the  form  of  "English  only"  bigotry  and  hysteria  against 
"illegal  aliens,"  particularly  in  the  Southwest.  Nativist  chau- 
vinism is  found  even  among  blacks,  with  Latin  American 
(and  Asian)  immigrants  accused  of  "stealing  jobs."  Thus 
defense  of  the  foreign-born,  notably  our  call  for  full 
citizenship  rights  for  immigrant  workers  and  opposition  to 
privileges  for  any  language,  is  a  key  part  of  the  program 
for  proletarian  revolution  in  the  U.S. 

The  Republican  Party  has  appealed  to  Hispanic  voters 
as  a  "swing  group"  to  be  used  against  blacks.  Also,  racist 
police  have  instigated  riots  by  Latino  communities  in  a 
number  of  cities  with  black  mayors  (notably  Washington, 
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D.C.  and  New  York).  But  with  the  extreme  impoverishment 
of  the  immigrant  Latin  American  communities,  social  strug- 
gle has  brought  together  blacks  and  Hispanics,  as  was  dra- 
matically shown  in  the  May  1992  Los  Angeles  upheaval. 
With  a  heavy  presence  in  service,  garment  and  construction 
industries.  Latino  workers  (many  with  experience  in  mili- 
tant battles  in  places  like  El  Salvador)  have  played  a  major 
role  in  recent  labor  struggles.  The  SL/U.S.  has  sought  to 
intersect  these  struggles  with  communist  propaganda, 
emphasizing  the  centrality  of  the  black  question  and  that 
Hispanic  workers  can  serve  as  a  human  bridge  to  the  com- 
bative working  classes  of  Latin  America. 

Recognizing  recent  demographic  and  economic  shifts  in 
the  country,  the  SL/U.S.  has  determined  to  build  a  strong 
branch  in  Los  Angeles.  We  had  to  give  up  our  Detroit  local 
and  recognize  our  nonviability  in  Cleveland  in  favor  of  our 
Washington,  D.C,  Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles  branches. 

IV 

The  anti-black  demagogy  of  the  right  has  been  comple- 
mented by  agitation  for  anti-Japanese  trade  protectionism 
by  the  "liberal"  Democrats  and  especially  the  trade-union 
bureaucracy.  Plant  closures  and  giveback  contracts  are 
blamed  on  "unfair"  competition  from  Japan  and  other  East 
Asian  countries.  There  is  a  growing  propaganda  campaign 
which  presents  America's  economic  decline  as  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  plot  on  the  part  of  Japan's  rulers.  With  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  perceived  enemy  "super- 
power," anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  the  U.S.  has  intensified, 
leading  to  an  increase  in  violent  attacks  on  Asian  Americans. 
We  oppose  trade  protectionism  not  only  because  it  is  a 
diversion  from  working-class  struggle  against  the  exploit- 
ers and  is  associated  with  racism.  We  recognize  as  well 
that  the  development  of  a  world  market  for  commodities 
is  historically  progressive  and  constitutes  a  precondition 
for  a  global  communist  society. 

However,  in  the  epoch  of  capitalist  decay,  the  pattern 
and  terms  of  world  trade  perpetuate  the  exploitation  by  the 
imperialist  countries  of  North  America,  West  Europe  and 
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Japan  of  the  backward  capitalist  countries  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  World  trade  is  additionally  manipulated 
and  distorted  by  monopolies  and  cartels,  such  as  the  extor- 
tionate pricing  of  oil  by  the  OPEC/Seven  Sisters  operation. 
Now  a  "North  American  Free  Trade  Zone"  is  being  formed. 
The  Grupo  Espartaquista  de  Mexico,  Spartacist  LeagueAJ.S. 
and  Trotskyist  League  of  Canada  last  year  issued  a  joint 
statement  of  internationalist  opposition  to  this  plan  for  a 
"Fortress  North  America,"  denouncing  this  pact  as  "U.S. 
imperialism's  answer  to  the  Fourth  Reich  and  Japan  Inc.," 
which  would  facilitate  the  looting  of  Mexico's  resources 
by  more  powerful  U.S.  (and  Canadian)  capital  and  assault 
labor  rights  in  all  three  countries  ("Stop  U.S.  'Free  Trade' 
Rape  of  Mexico,"  Workers  Vanguard  No.  530,  5  July  1991). 

The  answer  is  not  a  retreat  into  national  economic 
autarky,  which  finds  its  most  extreme  form  in  the  fascist 
corporate  state,  but  the  communist  program  to  expropriate 
the  productive  resources  from  the  capitalists  and  to  restruc- 
ture the  international  division  of  labor  on  a  rationally 
planned  and  globally  egalitarian  basis. 

V 

In  the  most  recent  period  there  has  been  a  certain  shift 
in  the  mood  of  the  American  masses  compared  to  the  con- 
servative political  climate  of  the  1980s.  Witness  the  wide- 
spread revulsion  over  the  spectacle  of  the  sexist  Clarence 
Thomas  U.S.  Supreme  Court  confirmation  hearings.  The 
increasing  gulf  between  government  policy  and  people's 
desires  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  issue  of  defense  of 
existing  abortion  rights.  The  political  right  wing,  under  the 
influence  of  religious  fundamentalism,  has  overreached 
itself  by  pushing  for  the  complete  illegalization  of  abortion. 
Such  a  prohibition  is  strongly  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
women  in  all  social  layers  and  ethnic  groups  as  an  attack 
on  their  democratic  rights.  The  abortion  issue  has  provoked 
a  popular  backlash  against  the  far  right,  especially  its  relig- 
ious component,  split  the  ruling  class  and  even  divided  the 
Republican  Party.  Our  intervention  in  the  abortion  rights 
movement  and  participation  in  clinic  defense,  under  the 
central  slogan  of  "Free  Abortion  on  Demand,"  calling  for 
breaking  with  the  Democrats  and  building  a  workers  party, 
is  a  conjuncturally  important  aspect  of  our  broader  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  social  and  political  reaction. 

The  December  1989  U.S.  invasion  of  Panama  and  arrest 
of  Manuel  Noriega  was  both  a  brazen  assertion  of  U.S. 
"supersovereignty"  and  a  military  and  political  trial  balloon 
for  further  imperialist  adventures.  The  Pentagon  denied  the 
press  access  to  the  field  of  battle  and  then  grossly  lied 
about  the  casualties — most  likely  up  to  3,000  dead.  The 
media's  acceptance  of  censorship  conditions  such  as  the 
"approved"  reporters  pool  foreshadowed  their  willingness 
to  "do  our  part"  in  the  subsequent  Persian  Gulf  massacre, 
thereby  retroactively  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having 
"lost"  Vietnam  by  their  occasional  pretenses  to  "objective" 
reporting. 

The  Persian  Gulf  War,  despite  the  rapid  U.S.  victory  with 
practically  no  casualties  on  its  own  side,  nonetheless  indi- 
cated that  the  Vietnam  experience  remains  deeply  embedded 
in  the  American  political  psyche.  Protest  demonstrations, 
largely  by  student  youth,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  even  after  it  was  clear  the  U.S.  would  achieve  an  easy 
victory,  were  larger  than  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  leadership  of  the  "antiwar  movement,"  which  sup- 


ported UN  sanctions  against  Iraq,  catered  to  patriotic  moods 
in  the  population  to  the  point  of  wearing  yellow  ribbons 
in  memory  of  U.S.  troops!  The  SL/U.S.  became  a  visible 
and  energetic  pole  against  the  entire  social-patriotic  refor- 
mist left  through  our  central  slogan,  "Defeat  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism! Defend  Iraq!" 

Washington  may  imagine  it  has  created  a  "New  World 
Order,"  going  after  "rogue  states"  (those  who  don't  have 
nuclear  weapons  but  want  them)  and  acting  as  world  gen- 
darme, arrogating  the  "right"  to  kidnap  "suspects"  at  will. 
But  if  U.S.  imperialism  engages  in  a  war  involving  any 
significant  level  of  American  casualties,  one  can  expect 
massive  domestic  opposition. 

Defense  of  the  Cuban  deformed  workers  state  against 
Yankee  imperialism  will  be  posed  sharply  in  this  period. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have  threatened  the 
destruction  of  "Castro  Communism"  in  the  next  four  years 
and  to  achieve  this  are  tightening  the  screws  of  the  brutal 
economic  embargo  (now  far  more  effective  with  the  cutoff 
of  Soviet  aid).  In  the  besieged  and  defiant  island,  the  mass 
of  the  population,  enduring  tremendous  hardships,  still  sup- 
ports the  revolution  which  has  brought  them  immense  social 
gains.  The  Castro  regime,  however,  has  hunkered  down 
into  a  bunker  mentality,  epitomized  by  the  Stalinist  show 
trial  and  execution  of  General  Ochoa  in  1988.  This  was 
part  of  a  grotesque  effort  to  appease  the  U.S.,  as  Castro 
offered  to  join  Bush's  "war  on  drugs."  The  bureaucratic 
Stalinist  regime  that  shoots  its  generals  is  criminally  under- 
mining defense  of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  Trotskyists  in  the 
U.S.  have  a  particular  obligation  to  mobilize  opposition  to 
the  Yankee  counterrevolutionary  threat  from  "within  the 
belly  of  the  beast." 

Patriotic  euphoria  over  the  Gulf  War  was  quickly  dissi- 
pated as  the  recession  brought  a  flood  of  popular  economic 
discontent  to  the  surface.  There  is  a  widespread  and  growing 
recognition  that  the  rich  have  become  filthy  rich  (in  1989, 
the  richest  one  percent  of  the  population  held  36.3  percent 
of  the  wealth),  the  workers  have  become  poor  and  the  poor 
have  become  homeless.  It  has  become  commonplace  for 
older,  socially  conservative  white  workers,  such  as  those 
who  recently  struck  the  huge  Caterpillar  construction  equip- 
ment company  in  the  Midwest,  to  declare  that  "the  American 
Dream  is  dead."  They  have  seen  their  own  living  standards 
fall  sharply  over  the  past  generation  and  expect  their  chil- 
dren will  have  it  even  worse.  While  sabotaged  and  knifed 
by  the  trade-union  bureaucracy,  strikes  of  Pittston  miners. 
Eastern  Airlines  machinists  and  isolated  Midwest  meatpack- 
ers  were  enormously  popular  among  and  watched  closely 
by  U.S.  workers. 

The  change  in  the  political  climate  was  highlighted  by 
the  Los  Angeles  "riot"  in  early  May,  the  first  such  ghetto 
explosion  since  the  1960s.  This  was  triggered  by  the  acquit- 
tal of  four  white  policemen  who  brutally  beat  a  black  motor- 
ist, Rodney  King.  This  atrocious  picture  of  the  domestic 
face  of  Bush's  "New  World  Order"  was  captured  by  an 
eyewitness  on  videotape  and  flashed  around  the  world. 
Unlike  the  ghetto  rebellions  of  the  1960s,  the  L.A.  upheaval 
and  its  sympathetic  echoes  across  the  country  were  con- 
spicuously multirac  ial.  Outrage  over  the  acquittal  of  the 
sadistic,  racist  cops  by  a  white  suburban  jury  was  wide- 
spread throughout  American  society,  as  was  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  black  and  Latino  poor.  "This  is  just  as 
much  about  class  as  about  race"  was  not  an  uncommon 
refrain.  The  ruling  class,  given  an  unexpected  fright. 
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responded  with  a  massive  exercise  in  police-state  repres- 
sion, orchestrated  from  the  Bush  White  House  to  the  black 
Democratic  mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  The  SLAJ.S.  called  upon 
Los  Angeles-area  labor,  especially  the  powerful  longshore 
union,  to  shut  down  the  ports  and  mobilize  in  defense  of 
the  ghetto  and  against  the  police/army  occupation.  Also 
key  in  our  propaganda  was  this  truth:  "The  point  is  not  to 
seize  articles  of  consumption  but  to  expropriate  the  means 
of  production.  And  that  takes  a  leap  in  consciousness  and 
organization  to  do  away  with  the  capitalist  order." 

The  spontaneous  character  of  the  L.A.  conflagration  and 
its  effective  suppression  by  the  bourgeois  state  points  to  a 
fundamental  contradiction  in  American  society.  The  U.S. 
is  the  only  advanced  capitalist  country  without  a  political 
party  based  on  the  working  class,  even  of  a  reformist  char- 
acter. The  unique  political  backwardness  of  the  American 
working  class  (and  its  consequent  weakness  even  at  the 
level  of  economic  struggle)  derives  centrally  from  the  abil- 
ity of  the  bourgeoisie  to  exploit  national,  ethnic  and  racial 
divisions.  Since  the  mid-1960s  the  manifold  ethnic  differ- 
ences within  the  American  working  class  have  been  con- 
centrated along  the  white/black  divide  with  the  growing 
Hispanic  population  representing  an  intermediate  layer.  The 
largely  white  Caterpillar  workers  in  the  Midwest  and  rebel- 
lious black  and  Latino  youth  in  South-Central  L.A.,  both 
victims  of  American  capitalist  decay,  are  currently  deeply 
politically  and  socially  alienated  from  one  another.  This 
lack  of  class  consciousness  and  the  resulting  sense  of  hope- 
lessness on  the  part  of  so  many  people  in  this  country  are 
a  large  objective  obstacle  for  us. 

It  is  the  indispensable  task  of  a  multiracial  communist 
vanguard  party  to  link  the  extremely  diverse  and  presently 
divided  elements  of  the  American  working  class  and  plebeian 
masses  in  revolutionary  struggle.  The  political  unity  of  the 
American  proletariat  requires  a  struggle  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  black  and  Hispanic  populations  outside  the  point 
of  production  (e.g.,  against  racist  police  brutality,  for  the 
integration  of  schools  and  housing,  for  social  programs  ben- 
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eficial  to  the  impoverished  ghettos  and  barrios).  A  workers 
party  cannot  develop  in  the  U.S.  simply  through  the  polit- 
icization  of  trade-union  struggle,  such  as  occurred  in  Britain 
with  the  formation  of  the  Labour  Party  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  It  is  difficult  to  envision  the  American  working 
class  going  beyond  economist  trade  unions  and  political 
support  to  the  bourgeois  parties,  except  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  multiracial  communist  vanguard  party. 

To  date  our  main  instrument  for  intersecting  both  labor 
and  blacks  in  this  country  is  our  biweekly  Workers  Vanguard. 
We  seek  to  intervene  in  struggle  when  and  where  we  can, 
using  our  paper,  special  publications  like  the  extremely 
popular  Black  History  series  begun  in  1983,  and  special 
supplements.  For  example,  our  manifesto  on  militant  class 
struggle  published  in  1984,  "Labor's  Gotta  Play  Hardball 
to  Win!"  is  still  being  distributed  and  well  received.  At  the 
time  of  the  First  International  Conference,  WV  averaged  a 
press  run  of  10,800  copies  per  issue  and  had  a  domestic 
subscription  base  of  2,425.  In  1982,  the  point  of  the  SLAJ.S.' 
highest  mem'bership,  the  press  run  was  17,208  and  the  sub 
base  2,789.  In  1991,  with  fewer  members,  the  press  run 
was  19,000  and  the  sub  base  2,524.  Since  the  last  interna- 
tional conference,  our  sub  base  for  Women  and  Revolution 
has  doubled.  Over  the  past  year  this  unique  journal  has 
finally  become  international  in  contribution  as  well  as 
content.  Bookstores  and  distributors  have  helped  increase 
single-issue  sales  and,  in  general,  sales  per  comrade-hour 
have  increased  substantially  over  the  years — our  best  street 
sales  are  among  blacks. 

In  October  1986,  one  of  the  most  powerful  unions  on 
the  East  Coast,  with  a  significant  black  component,  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association,  struck  the 
Northeast.  The  SL/U.S.  produced  a  special  supplement, 
"From  PATCO  to  Hormel— Too  Much!— Let's  Win  This 
One!",  and  within  three  days  comrades,  including  cadre 
from  other  ICL  sections,  distributed  a  quarter  of  a  million 
supplements  to  striking  longshoremen  and  others  in  36  cit- 
ies including  all  three  coasts.  Unfortunately,  the  ILA  tops 
called  off  the  strike  after  those  three  days. 

The  SL/U.S.  recognized  the  importance  of  the  break- 
through we  had  made  and  has  consistently  followed  up  the 
contacts  in  the  Southeast  ports.  This  work  has  fallen  mainly 
to  our  two  very  small  but  vitally  important  Southern  local 
committees,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Atlanta.  This  work  has 
paid  off — when  L.A.  blew  up  in  May  of  this  year,  our 
special  supplement,  "Outrage  Over  Racist  Acquittal  of  Cops 
in  Rodney  King  Case,"  was  distributed  to  the  members  of 
four  Southern  ILA  locals  by  union  members  through  the 
union  halls. 

VI 

It  is  not  simply  a  geographical  accident  that  our  in- 
ternational tendency — the  sole  organized  expression  of 
authentic  Trotskyism  in  the  world  today — originated  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Trotskyist  organization,  whose 
leadership  around  James  P.  Cannon  went  back  to  the  early 
Communist  International,  was  the  strongest  section  of  th6 
Fourth  Internationalist  movement  in  the  mid/late  1930s. 
The  Socialist  Workers  Party  leadership,  although  impris- 
oned, preserved  its  continuity  during  World  War  II  while 
the  European  Trotskyist  cadre  were  decimated  by  the  Nazi 
occupation  and  Stalinist  vengefulness.  The  slow  degener- 
ation of  the  SWP  during  the  1950s,  culminating  in  uncritical 
political  support  to  the  national-Stalinist  Castro  regime 
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in  Cuba,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  left  opposition  which 
developed  into  the  SLAJ  S.  in  the  mid-1960s. 

While  the  political  roots  of  the  U.S.  section  go  back  to 
Cannon's  SWP,  the  majority  of  its  cadres  derive  from  the 
New  Left  radicalization  of  the  1960s,  centered  around  the 
struggle  for  black  equality  and  opposition  to  the  imperialist 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  sharp  rightward  turn  in  the  political 
climate  since  the  late  1970s  led  to  stagnation  and  then  a 
substantial  decline  in  the  membership  of  the  SL/U.S.  From 
a  peak  in  1982,  membership  has  now  fallen  by  one-third. 
In  the  early  '80s  we  lost  a  fair  number  of  middle-level 
cadre,  many  of  whom  remain  sympathizers.  However,  a 
few  renegades  formed  the  totally  repulsive,  anti-Spartacist, 
politically  dubious,  questionably  funded  "Bolshevik  Ten- 
dency" nest  of  provocateurs.  At  least  20  American  comrades 
are  working  outside  the  U.S.,  to  the  International's  bene- 
fit. The  rest  of  this  decade-long  loss  can  be  attributed  to 
"normal"  attrition.  However  the  "normal"  replacement  one 
would  expect  has  not  taken  place.  Throughout  the  '80s  we 
noted  that  our  authority  in  the  U.S.  was  vastly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  our  size  and  ability  to  recruit. 

The  SL  (like  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  left)  was  largely  wiped 
out  of  industry  by  the  mid-1970s  layoffs,  sharply  reducing 
the  number  of  active  fractions.  While  it  has  maintained  the 
level  of  unionized  members,  this  has  shifted  to  more  secure 
jobs,  particularly  in  municipal  transport  and  skilled  trades. 
Additionally,  we  have  seen  a  shift  of  a  number  of  comrades' 
work  situations  to  petty-bourgeois,  white-collar  (i.e.,  non- 
i  union)  jobs,  primarily  in  the  computer  industry,  where  the 
necessity  to  guard  against  the  erosion  of  communist  con- 
sciousness is  constant. 

As  a  result  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
youth  members  in  the  context  of  the  sharp  rightward 
political  turn  in  the  U.S.,  the  Spartacus  Youth  League  was 
liquidated  as  a  national  organization  by  decision  of  the 
SL/U.S.  Central  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1986  in  favor 
of  local  youth  clubs  under  the  direction  of  the  respective 
party  branches.  The  CC  established  a  Youth  Commission 
with  the  right  to  publish  up  to  four  Young  Spartacus  pages 
in  WV  every  month.  In  a  period  of  low  campus  political 
activity  and  with  fewer  than  two  dozen  non-party  youth 
members,  the  party  could  not  justify  maintaining  a  separate 
youth  organization  with  its  own  newspaper  when  the  more 
pressing  need  was  to  solidify  our  geographical  expansion. 
The  task  remains  to  build  youth  fractions  to  work  the 
campuses. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  U.S.  campuses  have  seen 
increasing  eruptions  of  raw  racist  violence — even  in  tradi- 
tionally liberal  and  erstwhile  radical  enclaves.  This,  along 
with  declining  financial  aid  and  tuition  hikes,  has  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  black  enrollment  in  American  colleges  and 
the  growth  of  black  nationalist  influence,  especially  at  tra- 
ditionally black  institutions. 

While  our  campus  fractions  have  had  some  small  success 
in  recruitment,  primarily  in  the  Midwest,  the  fact  is  that 
the  SL/U.S.  currently  has  eight  students.  There  are  many 
conservatizing  influences  at  play  upon  American  youth 
today.  Perhaps  the  starkest  example  is  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  a  generation  of  youth  reached 
the  age  of  majority  with  the  knowledge  that  sex  can  equal 
death  by  AIDS. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  decline  in  SL/U.S.  mem- 
bership, there  is  the  problem  of  the  aging  of  its  cadre.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  national  conference  of  the  SL/U.S.  in 


1987,  the  average  age  of  the  membership  was  34  and  the 
average  time  in  our  tendency  was  10.5  years.  At  the  present 
time,  both  these  indices  are  certainly  substantially  higher. 
The  coming  of  middle  age  usually  brings  an  increase  in 
personal  conservatism,  which  to  a  degree  is  necessary  for 
a  lifelong  professional  revolutionary.  However,  the  Amer- 
ican section  must  guard  against  the  possibility  that  some 
members  will  respond  to  a  sharp  upturn  in  social  struggle 
as  a  disturbance  of  their  settled  routine  and  the  lifestyle  to 
which  they  have  become  habituated  during  a  prolonged 
reactionary  and  quiescent  period.  A  cofactor  complicating 
this  potential  problem  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  layer 
of  comrades  recruited  following  the  generation  schooled  in 
the  civil  rights  and  antiwar  era  have  virtually  no  experience 
on  the  front  lines  of  social  struggle. 

Thus  far,  the  American  section  has  weathered  the  Rea- 
gan/Bush years  rather  well.  But  as  comrade  Robertson 
recently  pointed  out,  there  are  three  ways  we  can  wreck 
ourselves  unless  we  make  a  conscious  effort  otherwise. 
We  could  degenerate  into:  (I)  Menshevism,  (2)  Stalinism 
(i.e.,  become  some  sort  of  bureaucratic  organization)  or 
(3)  De  Leonism  (i.e.,  drift  into  abstract  propagandism,  con- 
comitantly withdrawing  from  struggle).  The  recent  fight  in 
the  New  York  local  centering  on  a  flinch  over  the  arrests 
of  several  supporters  at  an  abortion  rights  march  touched 
(1)  and  (3)  above.  It  was  good  to  have  had  this  fight  early 
on,  as  we  look  to  be  facing  the  possibility  of  both  increased 
repression  and  augmented  class  struggle  in  the  U.S.  as  inter- 
imperialist  rivalries  continue  apace. 

Despite  its  reduced  membership,  the  SL/U.S.  has  main- 
tained a  high  level  of  activity  and  has  increased  its  weight 
in  the  left  and  the  broader  radical  milieu.  Many  of  our 
major  competitors  during  the  1970s  have  disappeared 
entirely,  especially  the  Maoists  and  most  of  the  Trotskyoid 
centrists,  while  others  have  moved  far  to  the  right.  The 
Communist  Party  has  fractured,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large 
chunk  of  the  social-democratic  "Committees  of  Correspon- 
dence," containing  many  of  the  former  CP  leading  black 
cadres,  will  wind  up  attempting  (unsuccessfully)  to  become 
the  left  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  SWP  has  largely 
disappeared  as  a  competitor  due  to  loss  of  members  and 
its  shift  toward  backwater  areas  where  we  don't  exist.  The 
Workers  League,  the  sinister  North  organization  in  the  U.S., 
while  lately  putting  on  a  more  orthodox  face,  has  devoted 
much  of  its  energy  to  keeping  the  SWP's  Mark  Curtis  in 
jail  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  the  various  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  Healyite  implosion,  the  Northites  are  the  most 
dubious  and,  with  some  international  scope,  the  most  nettle- 
some.  It  is  not  surprising  in  this  period  that  the  Third 
Campist  International  Socialist  Organization,  which  openly 
trumpets  the  "death  of  communism,"  has  become  our  main 
competitor  on  the  campuses.  We  must  be  vigilant  in  steriliz- 
ing the  political  atmosphere  against  the  centrists,  especially 
the  Revolutionary  Workers  League  (RWL)  and  Sollen- 
berger's  split-off,  despite  their  small  size,  or  they  will  grow. 

Thus  the  public  profile  of  the  SL/U.S.  is  appreciably 
higher  than  a  decade  ago.  However,  the  aim  of  a  revolu- 
tionary party  is  not  to  hold  out  during  a  slow,  reactionary 
period.  The  American  section  must  anticipate  winning 
to  Trotskyism  a  new  generation  of  radicalized  workers, 
intellectuals,  youth,  black  and  Hispanic  activists,  immigrant 
students  and  workers,  whose  political  consciousness, 
shaped  by  the  post-Cold  War  world,  will  be  very  different 
than  that  we  have  previously  encountered. 
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11.  Canada:  Regroupment 
and  Quebec 

In  Canada,  the  effects  of  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  have 
intersected  the  worst  economic  downturn  of  all  the  "Group 
of  Seven"  imperialist  powers.  Both  the  primary  resource 
sector  (forestry,  mining,  fishing)  and  the  manufacturing 
base  have  been  devastated  with  closures.  Massive  hatred 
for  the  federal  Tory  government  translated  into  populist 
support  for  the  right-wing  social  democrats  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  who  now  rule  the  key  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  itself  may  be  about  to  fall  apart. 
The  relatively  new  Quebecois  bourgeoisie  is  seeking  exten- 
sive autonomy,  with  some  sectors  hoping  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent mini-imperialist  state  in  Quebec,  a  North  American 
Austria  or  Belgium  based  on  supplying  raw  material  to  the 
U.S.  Pro-"sovereignty"  parties  lead  in  Quebec  opinion  polls. 
Unlike  the  1960s/early  1970s,  when  Quebec  nationalism 
was  cloaked  in  "socialist"  verbiage  and  opposition  to 
national  oppression  helped  fuel  labor  militancy,  now  the 
nationalist  "movement"  in  Quebec  overtly  expresses  the 
appetites  of  the  indigenous  Quebecois  bourgeoisie  to  be 
"masters  of  their  own  house,"  and  has  fueled  racist 
xenophobia. 

The  once  militant  Quebec  labor  movement  is  hamstrung 
by  its  leadership,  which  champions  the  bourgeois  nation- 
alists. The  union  bureaucrats  in  English  Canada  who  pro- 
mote Maple  Leaf  nationalism  have  engineered  a  series  of 
splits  from  the  U.S. -based  international  unions,  notably  in 
auto.  Nonetheless,  the  rate  of  unionization  has  actually 
slightly  increased  in  the  last  decade  (to  38  percent),  and 
there  have  been  several  major  strikes,  mainly  in  the  public 
sector  where  there  has  been  binational  class  struggle. 
Against  the  nationalist  labor  tops  and  their  "left"  hangers-on 
we  stand  out  for  our  internationalist  perspective  of  class- 
struggle  unity  of  the  working  class  of  North  America — 
expressed  in  our  unconditional  defense  of  Quebec's  right 
to  self-determination  and  simultaneous  opposition  to  Que- 
bec nationalism.  We  have  recently  changed  the  name  of  the 
section  to  Trotskyist  League/Ligue  Trotskyste  to  emphasize 
that  Canada  is  a  bilingual  country. 

The  federal  and  provincial  governments  have  now  pro- 
duced a  so-called  "constitutional  package,"  which  they  are 
putting  before  the  electorate  in  a  referendum.  The  campaign 
for  a  "yes"  vote  in  this  referendum  is  explicitly  designed 
to  rally  the  population  to  "save  Canada,"  i.e.,  to  endorse 
the  status  quo  of  a  "united"  Canadian  imperialist  state. 
We  call  for  a  "no"  vote  in  this  referendum,  while  sharply 
demarcating  our  proletarian  internationalist  line  from  those 
other  forces  calling  for  a  "no"  vote,  whether  it  be  the  Quebec 
nationalists  or  deeply  reactionary  English  Canadian  chau- 
vinists like  the  Reform  Party.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
opposed  to  the  disintegration  of  English  Canada  which 
at  present  could  only  strengthen  the  power  of  U.S. 
imperialism. 

While  still  relatively  small,  the  Canadian  section  has 
seen  substantial  growth  in  the  past  four  years.  This  followed 
significant  losses  in  the  early  1980s,  in  which  the  future 
"Bolshevik  Tendency"  showed  their  mettle  by  quitting  in 
the  face  of  the  anti-Soviet  Cold  War  drive.  In  addition  to 
linear  recruitment  of  youth,  the  TLC  regrouped  young 
members  of  the  USec  who  were  won  to  the  ICL  centrally 
on  the  Russian  question.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  pathetic 


remnants  of  Mandelism  in  Canada,  who  operate  as  ineffec- 
tual satellites  of  the  NDP  in  English  Canada  and  strident 
nationalists  in  Quebec.  We  also  recruited  a  seasoned  cadre 
from  the  Communist  Party,  which  has  terminally  disinte- 
grated with  the  collapse  of  Stalinism  in  East  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  issue  of  Spartacist  Canada  docu- 
menting our  recruitment  from  the  CP  and  regroupment 
with  a  USec  faction  can  be  and  has  been  used  to  good 
effect  internationally.  With  the  decline  of  the  Stalinists,  the 
state-capitalist  International  Socialists  has  become  a  major 
opponent  on  the  campuses. 

A  branch  has  been  re-established  in  Vancouver,  important 
for  our  general  West  Coast  perspectives  in  North  America. 
A  couple  of  young  comrades  are  now  stationed  in  Montreal, 
where  a  breakthrough  by  recruitment  or  regroupment  re- 
mains a  key  task.  There  have  been  problems  with  cohering 
a  collective  leadership  in  the  Toronto  center,  which  have 
begun  to  be  addressed.  Production  of  Spartacist  Canada 
has  been  regularized  and  professionalized,  but  the  section 
should  strive  toward  increasing  its  frequency. 

The  TLC  has  also  recruited  a  number  of  comrades  from 
important  Third  World  countries,  notably  in  Asia.  The  pop- 
ulation of  once  lily-white  Toronto  is  now  more  than  one- 
quarter  non-European  minorities,  which  was  reflected  in 
what  was  likely  the  largest  anti-racist  demonstration  in  the 
city's  history — called  in  solidarity  with  the  L.A.  upheaval 
over  the  Rodney  King  verdict  and  spurred  by  the  racist 
murder  of  a  young  black  by  the  Toronto  cops.  Close  to  half 
the  school-age  population  of  Vancouver  is  from  Pacific 
Rim  countries.  Like  other  sections  with  significant  immi- 
grant/refugee populations,  the  TLC  must  continue  to  pay 
great  attention  to  recruiting  and  integrating  foreign-bom 
leftists. 


12.  Mexico:  Bridgehead  to 
Latin  America 

I 

Mexico  City  Station  was  established  by  implantation  in 
1988,  at  a  time  of  considerable  labor  and  political  turmoil. 
It  was  the  first  Spartacist  group  functioning  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  the  face  of  nationalist  left  support  for  the  bourgeois 
presidential  candidacy  of  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas,  including 
indirectly  from  the  Mandelites  and  Morenoites,  our  tiny 
group  has  been  unique  in  its  unflinching  proletarian  oppo- 
sition to  this  popular-frontism  and  its  exposure  of  the  left's 
capitulation  to  it.  While  support  for  the  Cardenista  popular 
front  crested  in  the  '88  elections  and  has  since  considerably 
ebbed,  it  has  played  a  key  role  in  derailing  class  struggle. 
The  subsequent  demoralization  has  meant  that  negotiations 
for  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  with  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  been  completed  with  no  real  opposition  from  the 
Mexican  working  class. 

A  decade  ago  Wall  Street  declared  Mexico  a  "basket 
case"  and  imposed  draconian  austerity  to  squeeze  billions 
out  of  the  impoverished  population.  Now  the  Salinas  gov- 
ernment is  praised  for  having  produced  an  "economic  mir- 
acle" as  it  privatizes  the  heavily  state-owned  economy 
wholesale,  selling  off  banks,  phone  company,  steel  plants, 
mines  and  airlines  at  bargain  prices.  Recently  passed  con- 
stitutional "reforms"  are  eliminating  gains  of  the  Mexican 
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Revolution,  notably  seeking  to  "modernize"  agriculture  by 
eliminating  collectively  owned  peasant  land.  The  Mexican 
bourgeoisie  is  squeezing  the  workers  ever  harder  as  it  ties 
itself  more  closely  to  its  imperialist  masters.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  unionized  jobs  are  being  eliminated  while  hunger 
and  disease  spread.  Next  on  their  agenda,  demonstrated  by 
the  recent  smashing  of  the  Volkswagen  strike,  is  to  enforce 
"labor  peace"  with  a  whip  in  order  to  attract  investors. 

The  powerful  and  class-conscious  Mexican  proletariat 
cannot  and  will  not  indefinitely  tolerate  this  situation.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  popular-front  nationalist  left  is  patently 
evident.  Our  revolutionary  internationalist  program  to  link 
struggles  in  Mexico  with  the  class  struggle  in  the  United 
States  is  crucial.  The  first  three  issues  of  Espartaco,  which 
has  coverage  of  and  is  circulated  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico,  and  the  successful  forum  in  Mexico  City  on  the 
L.A.  upheaval,  have  served  to  underline  this  connection, 
which  will  become  all  the  more  vital  as  labor  struggles 
extend  across  the  border  and  internationally.  The  attention 
of  the  SLAJ.S.  to  recent  strikes  in  Southern  California  and 
El  Paso  also  strengthens  this. 

Mexico  City  Station  was  able  to  achieve  some  youth 
recruitment,  while  losing  one  of  the  implanted  members 
out  of  demoralization.  Key  to  establishing  the  Grupo  Espar- 
taquista  de  Mexico  (GEM)  was  a  fusion  with  longtime  lead- 
ing cadre  of  the  Morenoite  organization,  the  Trotskyist 
Faction,  who  broke  with  that  current  over  its  support  to 
imperialist  counterrevolution  in  East  Germany.  The  fusion 
highlighted  the  centrality  of  the  Russian  question,  as  the 
Mexican  left  succumbs  to  the  bourgeoisie's  "death  of  com- 
munism" offensive. 

We  continue  to  have  a  number  of  contacts  in  the  More- 
noite milieu,  as  that  tendency  fragments.  However,  increas- 
ingly the  GEM's  propaganda  intervention  and  recruitment 
opportunities  are  focused  on  sectors  where  there  have  been 
mass  struggles,  such  as  the  student  struggles  this  past 
spring.  The  tiny  Mexican  outpost  of  the  ICL  remains  ten- 
uous and  reversible.  The  biggest  achievement  is  the  real 
integration  of  comrades  recruited  from  the  Morenoites  into 
the  work  and  norms  of  the  International.  A  few  recruits 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  stabilizing  a  section  working  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  U.S.  section. 

II 

The  fusion  documents,  published  in  the  GEM  bulletin, 
"From  Morenoism  to  Trotskyism — The  Russian  Question 
Pointblank,"  are  a  powerful  weapon  for  intervening  in  a 
Latin  American  left  that  has  gone  into  total  crisis  over  the 
counterrevolutionary  wave  in  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  continental  forum  of  the  left  (including  Stalinists, 
nationalists  and  pseudo-Trotskyists),  which  met  first  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil  in  1990  and  then  in  Mexico  City  last  year, 
practically  declared  its  own  bankruptcy.  Now  the  Argentine 
MAS,  the  main  party  of  followers  of  Moreno  (who  died 
in  early  1987),  once  several  thousand  strong,  has  had  its 
second  major  split  in  four  years,  losing  its  major  parlia- 
mentary figures.  While  the  remnants  of  Morenoism  will 
remain  among  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
political  scene,  internationally  this  current,  whose  hallmark 
was  perpetual  maneuverism,  seems  mortally  wounded. 

In  this  context,  the  ICL  came  into  contact  with  a  split-off 
from  the  Argentine  Partido  Obrero  of  Jorge  Altamira,  long 
associated  with  the  Bolivian  centrist  Lora  and  once  linked 


to  the  Lambertistes.  This  group,  formerly  the  Partido  de 
Trabajadores,  now  Partido  Bolchevique  por  la  Cuarta  Inter- 
nacional,  has  undergone  leftward  motion  over  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  Beginning  with  strong  workerist  tendencies, 
they  re-examined  and  came  to  reject  the  popular-frontist 
"anti-imperialist  united  front"  in  light  of  Trotsky's  writings. 

In  July  1991,  the  PT  joined  with  a  small  left  split  from 
the  MAS  to  form  the  PBCI.  Immediately  after  the  August 
1991  coup  in  Moscow,  the  group  called  for  taking  a  stand 
"in  the  military  camp  of  the  Stalinists."  While  it  declares 
that  with  the  Yeltsin  victory  the  workers  state  was  destroyed, 
it  continues  to  call  for  political  revolution.  Their  idiosyn- 
cratic and  contradictory  line  reflects  the  relative  isolation 
of  Argentina,  where  "national  Trotskyism"  has  held  sway 
for  four  decades.  The  GEM  has  worked  closely  with  the 
I.S.  in  discussions  with  the  PBCI. 


13.  Japan:  Drive  Toward  a  New 
"Greater  East  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere" 

I 

Japanese  imperialism  sits  upon  mountains  of  yen,  but 
the  collapse  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Stalinism  has  also 
exposed  numerous  contradictions  within  Japan  Inc.  Japa- 
nese capitalism's  post- World  War  II  recovery  and  expansion 
flowered  under  the  Cold  War  military  hegemony  of  the 
United  States.  In  later  years,  as  the  rusting  U.S.  economy 
declined,  Japanese  capital  for  a  time  was  willing  to  prop 
up  the  American  market,  its  largest  export  outlet  for  man- 
ufactured goods.  The  Cold  War  suppressed  for  a  time  the 
inherent  conflict  of  interests  between  Japanese  and  U.S. 
imperialism.  But  those  days  are  over. 

Since  the  1985  Plaza  Accord,  which  nearly  doubled  the 
value  of  the  yen  against  the  dollar,  investors  have  been 
shifting  their  capital  to  the  low-wage  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  buying  minerals  from  Australia.  Today,  Japan  is 
the  major  trading  partner  of  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
Singapore  and  Vietnam,  and  its  trade  with  and  investment 
in  the  Philippines  equals  that  of  the  U.S.  Continued  expan- 
sion of  Japanese  capital  will  eventually  put  it  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  U.S.  as  the  drive  to  create  a  new  Greater 
East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  trade  bloc  compels  Japan 
to  police  its  own  interests. 

Japan  now  has  the  world's  third-largest  military  budget 
(soon  to  be  second  if  the  former  Soviet  Union's  military 
power  is  dismantled).  The  long-ruling  bourgeois  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  recently  pushed  through  the  Diet  (parlia- 
ment) a  bill  which  will  enable  the  government  to  dispatch 
its  military  forces  overseas  (although  deep  pacifistic  senti- 
ments in  the  population  remain  an  obstacle).  This  peace- 
keeping bill  (PKO),  however,  was  immediately  implemented 
and  Japanese  military  personnel  were  sent  to  Cambodia. 
As  trade  tensions  heat  up,  xenophobic  racism  is  escalating 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  A  new  Japanese  word,  kemhei, 
meaning  hatred  of  Americans,  has  come  into  vogue,  and 
top-level  Tokyo  officials  continually  blame  blacks,  Hispan- 
ics  and  "lazy"  workers  for  the  U.S.  economic  decline. 

At  the  same  time,  internal  fissures  are  being  ripped  in 
the  wall  of  Japan's  supposed  economic  superiority,  the  most 
serious  being  the  Tokyo  stock  market  crash  which  began 
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in  1990.  The  Nikkei  index  has  fallen  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent since  December  1989.  Japan's  new  "bubble  economy," 
spurred  in  part  by  the  dramatic  strengthening  of  the  yen 
after  1985,  was  based  on  skyrocketing  real-estate  values 
and  fueled  by  stock  market  speculation.  This  speculative 
boom  drove  up  interest  rates,  and  Japanese  capital  found 
it  more  lucrative  to  invest  overseas.  Japan's  postwar  eco- 
nomic boom  has  peaked  and  the  1990s  will  see  a  much 
slower  growth  rate,  with  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
decreasing. 

Japan  Inc.'s  economic  expansion  has  been  sustained 
through  the  sweat  and  blood  of  a  highly  efficient  workforce 
that  has  been  horrendously  overworked  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration. In  the  aftermath  of  the  militant  postwar  strike  wave, 
which  was  betrayed  by  the  then  powerful  Communist  Party, 
the  bourgeoisie  sought  to  buy  off  the  proletariat  in  the 
strategic  industrial  sectors  with  relatively  high  wages  and 
benefits.  The  supplier  and  small  shop  end  of  the  economy, 
however,  retains  its  prewar  character,  and  is  the  main 
employer  of  a  rapidly  expanding  immigrant  labor  popula- 
tion (from  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America),  who  have  been 
tracked  into  these  low-paying,  dirty  and  dangerous  jobs. 

The  screws  of  exploitation  were  tightened  after  the  "oil 
shock"  of  the  1970s,  when  the  six-day  workweek  was 
expanded  through  unlimited  overtime.  Today,  the  industrial 
proletariat  in  Japan  works  over  200  hours  more  per  year 
than  their  American  counterparts  and  500  hours  more  than 
European  workers.  The  industrial  accident  rate  is  growing, 
and  karoshi  (death  from  overwork)  is  increasing  among  the 
general  working  population. 

With  the  current  economic  downturn,  the  Japanese  bour- 
geoisie, which  cannot  physically  work  its  proletariat  more, 
is  aiming  at  driving  down  wages.  This  was  the  issue  behind 
the  militant  but  truncated  commuter  rail  strikes  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  this  past  spring,  which  paralyzed  the  major  urban 
centers,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  Propaganda  directed  at 
the  rail  workers  by  the  Spartacist  Group/Japan  (SGJ)  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  industrial  unionism  and  a  Leninist 
revolutionary  party  that  will  fight  for  power. 

A  proletarian  revolution  must  create  a  workers  republic 
to  eradicate  the  many  remaining  vestiges  of  feudalism, 
centrally  the  oppression  of  women  which  is  perpetuated 
through  the  maintenance  of  the  emperor  system.  The  Meiji 
economic  transformation  did  nothing  to  change  the  Confu- 
cian Edo-period  dictate  for  women,  "When  young,  obey 
your  father;  when  married,  obey  your  husband;  when  wid- 
owed, obey  your  son,"  and  sanctioned  the  oppression  of 
women  by  tying  it  to  the  patriarchal  emperor  system.  As 
Japan  moves  to  re-establish  its  military  prowess,  women 
will  increasingly  be  targeted  by  reactionary  ideology  to 
again  be  seen  as  no  more  than  "borrowed  wombs,"  expected 
to  produce  sons  for  the  empire.  Today,  in  light  of  the  declin- 
ing birthrate,  the  government  scapegoats  women  seeking 
higher  education,  bans  the  low-dosage  birth  control  pill  and 
ominously  whittles  away  at  abortion  rights. 

The  SGJ  has  a  strong  orientation  to  minority  and  immi- 
grant workers.  The  minority  population  (Ainu,  Burakumin, 
Koreans  and  Chinese)  and  newly  arrived  immigrant  labor 
are  not  a  strategic  part  of  the  industrial  proletariat  and  their 
percentage  of  the  population  is  still  small.  But  politically 
the  minority  question  far  outweighs  this  numerical  weak- 
ness. The  SGJ  has  not  only  demanded  full  citizenship 
rights  for  all  minorities  living  in  Japan,  but  has  also  called 
for  the  integration  of  minority,  "arbeiter"  (part-time  or  sea- 


sonal) and  women  workers  into  the  present  unions  to  break 
the  institutional  barriers  that  deny  them  permanent  employ- 
ment status  in  basic  industry.  Our  slogan  for  a  workers 
republic  is  taking  more  concrete  form  with  the  emergence 
of  open  challenges  to  the  racist  denial  of  citizenship  rights 
for  non-Japanese  residents.  The  creation  of  the  Korean-led 
Zainichi-to  (party  of  foreigners),  which  is  demanding  bour- 
geois democratic  rights  to  vote  and  run  for  office,  is  indic- 
ative of  Korean  aspirations  to  fight  for  a  better  life  in  their 
Japanese  homeland.  This  could  spark  other  minority  groups 
into  political  consciousness  and  activity. 

While  the  oppression  of  women  is  expressed  in  the  Con- 
fucian conception  of  the  family,  the  workplace  is  where  the 
fight  for  women's  liberation  intersects  the  proletariat's  fight 
for  emancipation  from  wage  slavery.  Because  of  cyclical 
labor  shortages,  women  now  comprise  37  percent  of  the 
workforce  but  are  exploited  as  second-class  part-time  work- 
ers with  no  benefit  of  union  protection.  They  face  degrading 
sexual  harassment  on  the  job  and  are  subjected  to  enormous 
social  pressures  to  find  a  husband  and  quit.  Our  demand 
to  organize  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  women  into 
common  unions  with  the  industrial  proletariat  is  a  key  com- 
ponent of  a  Japanese  proletarian  revolution.  Militant  Japa- 
nese women  workers  will  prove  to  be  tenacious  fighters 
for  socialism. 

While  the  SGJ  has  been  able  to  issue  timely  propaganda 
and  stabilize  a  level  of  functioning  allowing  the  International 
to  recognize  it  as  a  sympathizing  section,  it  remains  at  the 
organizational  level  an  unstable  subpropaganda  group.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Japanese  left  above  all 
by  its  defense  of  proletarian  state  power  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Europe.  Both  major  reformist  parties — Socialists 
and  Communists — have  lined  up  with  Japanese  imperialism 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  most  clearly  in  demanding  the 
return  to  Japan  of  the  Kuril  Islands  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army  after  World  War  II.  The  large  Japanese  New  Left 
milieu,  including  its  pseudo-Trotskyist  component,  are  vocal 
cheerleaders  for  "bourgeois-democratic"  counterrevolution 
in  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  In  contrast,  from  the  outset  the 
Spartacist  Group/Japan  has  identified  itself  with  the  tradition 
of  Richard  Sorge  and  Ozaki  Hotsumi,  heroic  defenders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  against  world  imperialism. 

II 

A  growing  militant  mood  among  Koreans  in  Japan  can 
play  a  significant  role  in  establishing  ties  between  the  enor- 
mously powerful  Japanese  proletariat  and  the  combative 
working  class  of  South  Korea.  In  the  recent  period,  the 
South  Korean  proletariat,  especially  the  workforce  at  the 
giant  Hyundai  industrial  complex,  has  engaged  in  the  sharp- 
est class  struggles  in  Asia.  Under  heavy  repression,  these 
workers  have  built  genuine  unions  which  stand  opposed 
to  the  government-sponsored  (and  "AFL-CIA"  advised) 
company  unions.  South  Korean  workers  have  readily  joined 
the  traditional  spring  student  protests,  an  indication  that 
they  are  not  confined  to  a  narrow  economist  consciousness. 
A  determined  struggle  to  topple  the  bonapartist  regime  in 
Seoul  could  spur  the  workers  in  North  Korea  to  struggle 
for  political  revolution. 

World  imperialism  would  like  to  replicate  a  German-type 
Anschluss  in  reunifying  Korea  on  a  capitalist  basis.  How- 
ever, the  South  Korean  bourgeoisie  is  a  weak,  narrow  and 
corrupt  ruling  class  totally  lacking  the  economic  clout  of 
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the  West  German  capitalists.  The  Seoul  bonapartist  regime 
depends  on  the  U.S.  army  to  shore  up  its  rule  militarily 
and  relies  economically  on  increasing  investment  by  Japa- 
nese capital.  We  call  for  reunification  of  the  peninsula 
through  socialist  revolution  in  the  capitalist  South  and  pro- 
letarian political  revolution  in  the  North,  against  a  weird 
Stalinist  regime  which  proclaims  juche  (self-reliance),  a 
cultist  version  of  "socialism  in  half  a  country."  The  missing 
ingredient  in  this  volatile  situation  is  a  Leninist-Trotskyist 
party  to  lead  the  struggle  for  the  revolutionary  reunification 
of  Korea,  which  would  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  working  masses  of  the  Far  East,  not 
least  in  Japan,  the  industrial  powerhouse  of  Asia.  We  have 
produced  our  first  Korean-language  offprint  for  distribution 
in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

Ill 

The  main  historic  target  of  Japanese  imperialism  in  Asia 
is  China.  Indeed,  it  was  above  all  for  control  over  China 
that  the  Japanese  zaihatsu  (cartels)  fought  the  rulers  of  Wall 
Street  during  the  Pacific  War  of  1941-45.  However,  the 
Stalinist-led,  peasant-based  Chinese  Revolution  of  1949 — 
itself  in  good  part  propelled  by  national  resistance  to  the 
racist  and  brutal  Japanese  occupation — unexpectedly 
deprived  American  imperialism  of  its  biggest  prize  in  Asia. 

After  pursuing  a  policy  of  militant  hostility  to  Communist 
China  for  two  decades,  Washington  did  an  about-face  in 
the  early  1970s  and  effected  a  strategic  alliance  with  the 
Mao  regime  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Mao's  successor, 
Deng  Hsiao-ping,  deepened  the  reactionary  alliance  with 
the  U.S.  (e.g.,  invading  Vietnam  with  Washington's  backing 
in  1979)  while  pursuing  aggressive  market  reforms  domes- 
tically. Under  the  slogan  of  "building  socialism  with 
capitalist  methods,"  the  Beijing  Stalinists  decoUectivized 
agriculture,  promoted  private  entrepreneurs  in  retail  trade 
and  handicrafts,  and  established  industrial  "free  trade 
zones"  for  foreign,  especially  Japanese,  investment. 

The  rampant  official  corruption  and  emergence  of  nou- 
veau  riche  petty  capitalists  along  with  rising  inflation  and 
unemployment  fueled  a  growing  popular  discontent  which 
came  to  the  surface  in  the  1989  crisis.  While  the  student- 
based  "democracy"  movement  had  illusions  in  Western- 
style  parliamentarism,  the  working  masses  who  took  to  the 
streets  wanted  a  return  to  economic  equality  and  security, 
a  restoration  of  the  "iron  rice  bowl." 

The  Deng  regime  moved  to  suppress  the  mass  protests 
by  ordering  loyal  army  units  to  carry  out  a  massacre.  Con- 
trary to  Western  imperialist  propaganda,  the  main  victims 
of  this  bloodbath  were  not  the  student  activists,  most  of 
whom  withdrew  from  Tiananmen  Square  unscathed,  but 
rather  young  workers  in  Beijing  and  other  cities.  In  the 
days  following  the  Beijing  massacre — when  the  attitude  of 
the  army  as  a  whole  was  still  in  question — China  was  poised 
on  the  brink  of  a  proletarian  political  revolution. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  near  civil  war  in  1989  have 
in  no  way  been  mitigated.  China  is  today  a  seething  caul- 
dron of  contradictions  and  discontents  barely  suppressed 
by  an  octogenarian  Stalinist  regime.  While  there  are  riots 
in  the  southern  city  of  Shenzhen  to  get  stock  coupons,  there 
are  numerous  reports  of  workers  attacking  their  bosses  for 
"Western  management  practices"  such  as  ordering  layoffs. 
When  Deng  dies,  if  not  before,  the  succession  crisis  likely 
will  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  proletarian  political 
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Beijing  workers  enter  battle  during  1989  mass 
demonstrations  under  banner  "Students:  The  Workers 
Have  Arrived."  Spectre  of  nascent  proletarian  polit- 
ical revolution  was  posed  as  Chinese  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  launched  bloody  crackdown. 

revolution  or  capitalist  counterrevolution  are  posed  point- 
blank,  thus  determining  the  fate  of  the  most  populous 
country  on  earth. 

IV 

A  serious  defeat  for  our  tendency  was  the  collapse  of 
our  small  organization  in  Lanka  and  the  attendant  inviability 
of  an  Indian  perspective.  Our  comrades  had  established  a 
reputation  as  outspoken  defenders  of  Tamil  rights.  In  con- 
ditions of  semi-clandestinity  under  a  right-wing  bonapartist 
regime,  they  managed  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  organi- 
zational and  political  cohesion,  intervening  in  particular 
among  students  and  the  superexploited  women  workers  of 
the  Free  Trade  Zone. 

The  lack  of  effective  bilingual  capacity,  on  top  of  a 
vast  cultural  gulf,  together  with  the  horrendous  situation 
resulting  from  the  1983  government-instigated  anti-Tamil 
pogroms  and  ensuing  civil  war,  produced  severe  political 
erosion  of  the  group.  Subsequently  a  number  of  individuals 
in  the  area  have  maintained  communication  with  the  ICL 
and  consider  themselves  our  supporters,  and  some  have 
managed  to  work  with  the  International  elsewhere. 


14.  Australia: 
Between  Yankee  Imperialism 
and  Japan  Inc. 

The  post-Cold  War  period  of  intensifying  interimperialist 
rivalry  has  left  the  Australian  bourgeoisie  deeply  conflicted 
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and  fearful.  Rising  winds  of  trade-war  protectionism  have 
them  caught  between  Japan,  their  biggest  trading  partner 
but  also  target  of  their  deepest  xenophobic  fears,  and  their 
big  brother  U.S.  "protector."  This  contradiction  will  give 
us  fertile  political  terrain  for  our  propaganda:  Australia 
is  part  of  Asia;  Japanese  and  American  imperialism  are 
both  bitter  enemies  of  the  working  class;  we  must  fight 
for  the  only  realistic  solution — a  socialist  federation  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

More  than  just  a  lackey  partner,  Australia  is  a  willing 
and  ambitious  jackal  regional  power,  from  sending  troops 
to  aid  the  U.S.  war  on  Vietnam  to  dispatching  "UN  peace- 
keeping" troops  to  Cambodia  today.  It  is  angling  for  greater 
U.S.  presence  in  the  region  and  on  its  own  shores  (U.S. 
bases)  while  lording  over  its  deeply  exploited  and  oppressed 
Pacific  neocolonies. 

At  home  this  has  meant  stepped-up  cop  terror  against 
the  deeply  oppressed  Aboriginal  population,  and  the 
roundup  and  incarceration  of  "illegal"  immigrants  by  the 
Labor  government.  Earlier  this  year,  after  significant  student 
demonstrations,  the  Victorian  state  Labor  government 
launched  an  anti-communist  witchhunt  which  included  the 
arrest  of  leftists  and  re-establishment  of  the  notorious  "red 
squads." 

Faced  with  rising  unemployment  and  an  economic  slump, 
the  nationalist  Laborite-"left"  union  bureaucracy  has  been 
pushing  vitriolic  anti-Asian  protectionism  accompanied  by 
anti-immigrant  racism,  in  an  attempt  to  shore  up  the  ALP's 
base.  The  foundation  of  nearly  ten  years  of  Labor  govern- 
ment rule  has  been  the  anti-labor  Accord  (social  contract) 
delivered  by  a  compliant  union  bureaucracy. 

Repeated  and  often  hard-fought  strikes  throughout  1991 
offered  numerous  opportunities  for  an  aggressive  class- 
struggle  intervention  by  our  party.  These  culminated  in  the 
powerful  October  1991  24-hour  general  strike  in  New  South 
Wales  which,  despite  the  treacherous  union  misleadership, 
united  the  state's  multiracial  working  class  in  opposition 
to  draconian  anti-union  laws. 

In  part  due  to  its  extreme  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
International,  comrades  of  the  Spartacist  League  of  Aus- 
tralia (SL/A)  were  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  bourgeois 
lie  that  "communism  is  dead."  This  political  demoralization 
led  to  an  egregious  betrayal  of  the  elementary  union  prin- 
ciple of  "One  out,  all  out!"  during  the  October  general 
strike  and  to  tailing  the  most  backward  elements  of  the 
union  bureaucracy. 

This  was  first  taken  up  by  the  I.S.  and  led  to  a  sharp 
fight  culminating  in  an  emergency  national  conference  in 
1992.  The  conference  underlined  that  the  significant  immi- 
grant component  of  the  working  class  in  Australia  presented 
an  opportunity  to  concretize  our  propaganda  for  integrated 
class  struggle  against  "White  Australia"  laborism.  Key  to 
our  propaganda  in  the  coming  period  will  be  the  fight  for 
democratic  rights  for  immigrants  and  agitation  for  trade- 
union  mobilizations  against  racist  reaction.  The  section's 
social-democratic  drift  had  its  corollary  in  a  sterile  internal 
political  life  and  the  development  of  Menshevik  organi- 
zational practices.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  political  fight 
the  section  was  confronted  with  a  series  of  quits,  which 
amounted  to  desertion  on  the  part  of  CC  cadre  in  the  face 
of  the  bourgeois  offensive. 

The  SL/A  remains  a  tiny  propaganda  group  with  a  weak 
leadership  confronting  the  challenge  of  forging  a  real  Bol- 
shevik collective.  The  SL/A  is  one  of  our  oldest  sections, 
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Black  South  African  workers  look  to  communism  In 
struggle  for  social  liberation.  But  reformist  ANC/ 
Communist  Party  betrays  their  aspirations  through 
popular-frontlsm. 

containing  highly  experienced  and  talented  cadre.  A  number 
of  comrades  have  played  a  not  insubstantial  role  as  emigres 
in  other  sections.  There  are  real  opportunities,  of  which  the 
eruption  of  youth  and  student  struggles  this  year  is  the  most 
immediate  opening.  The  challenge  for  the  SL/A  is  to  "Meet 
Youth,  Recruit  Youth  and  Consolidate  Youth." 


15.  South  Africa: 
Nationalism  and  Class  Collaboration 
Straitjacket  Power  of  Proletariat 

If  there  is  any  place  on  the  globe  where  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  subjective  communists,  it  is  South  Africa. 
It  is  the  one  country  where  the  old  Stalinist  party  continues 
to  grow.  The  South  African  proletariat  is  one  of  the  most 
class-conscious  and  well-organized  in  the  world.  By  virtue 
of  its  power  and  strategic  role  in  the  economy  of  Africa 
and  the  world,  the  black  proletariat  of  South  Africa  can 
and  must  be  the  motor  for  socialist  revolution  throughout 
the  continent.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  union  movement, 
with  its  concentrated  social  strength,  has  emerged  as  a  cen- 
tral force  in  the  anti-apartheid  struggle.  Time  and  time 
again,  the  South  African  masses,  particularly  the  working 
class,  have  risen  against  their  oppressors.  And  time  and 
time  again,  the  racist  ruling  class  has  responded  with  vicious 
repression. 

The  power  of  the  black  proletariat  remains  politically 
straitjacketed  by  nationalism  and  the  politics  of  class  col- 
laboration, as  embodied  in  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC)/South  African  Communist  Party  (SACP).  These  ref- 
ormists have  made  it  clear  that  they  want  a  "power  sharing" 
deal  with  the  apartheid  bosses,  the  aspirations  of  the  masses 
for  justice  and  equality  be  damned.  The  nationalist  Pan 
Africanist  Congress,  which  opposed  the  August  general 
strike  and  met  secretly  with  De  Klerk  in  Nigeria,  pursuing 
its  own  "negotiations"  with  the  apartheid  regime,  is  also  a 
dead  end  for  the  black  masses.  But  there  will  be  no 
popular-frontist  "post-apartheid"  state  with  the  verligte  cap- 
italists. South  African  capitalism  is  built  on  the  bedrock  of 
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white  supremacy.  The  ANC  leaders  and  the  SACP  are  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  black  freedom,  chaining  the  black 
masses  to  their  capitalist  masters.  As  Trotsky's  theory  of 
permanent  revolution  holds,  in  the  imperialist  epoch,  the 
bourgeoisie  is  incapable  of  achieving  democratic  tasks.  And 
South  Africa  is  the  permanent  revolution  writ  large.  It  will 
take  a  workers  revolution,  led  by  a  Trotskyist  party,  to 
accomplish  those  democratic  tasks. 

Agitation  on  the  question  of  South  Africa  has  been  an 
important  component  of  our  work  internationally,  particu- 
larly in  the  U.S.,  where  blacks  see  in  the  oppression  of 
South  African  blacks  a  reflection  of  their  own  oppression. 
It  is  also  a  subject  of  polemical  combat  with  our  reformist 
and  centrist  opponents,  who  all  want  to  tail  after  the  ANC, 
directly  or  at  one  remove,  as  with  the  USec-linked  Workers 
Organisation  for  Socialist  Action  (WOSA)  group.  Despite 
a  great  physical  distance,  our  propaganda  has  had  an  impact 
in  the  exile  milieu,  on  activists  traveling  abroad  and  to  a 
small  degree  in  South  Africa  itself.  We  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  banner  of  the  reborn  Fourth  International  is 
raised  on  South  African  soil. 


16.  The  International  Secretariat 
and  the  Center 

Our  international  center,  whose  resident  membership  has 
decreased  by  30  percent  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  located  in 
the  U.S.  During  this  period  the  expansion  of  the  Inter- 
national and  the  work  connected  with  that  expansion  has 
been  substantial.  The  I.S.,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  section,  has 
keenly  felt  the  transfer  of  a  leading  comrade  out  of  the 
center,  although  modern  telecommunications  equipment 
has  facilitated  timely  input.  The  I.S.  is  also  quite  strapped 
in  personnel  and  language  capacity,  in  particular  with  the 
imminent  out-transfer  of  a  native  Spanish-speaking  cadre. 
Recent  cadre  reinforcement  will  surely  help  alleviate  the 
problem. 

The  International  has  been  able  to  maintain  our  quad- 
rilingual  theoretical  journal,  Spartacist,  with  a  very  rich 
historical  and  archival  content,  though  not  at  a  regular  fre- 
quency in  any  language.  With  the  publication  of  the  major 
synthetic  documents  from  our  discussion  around  the  col- 
lapse of  Stalinism,  Spartacist  has  really  functioned  as  the 
ICL's  theoretical  and  documentary  repository,  as  well  as 
serving  as  a  tool  of  intervention  in  the  context  of  the  disarray 
in  the  rest  of  the  ostensibly  Marxist  movement. 

The  irregular  production  of  Spartacist  in  French  and 
German  reflects  in  large  part  the  stabilization  of  regular 
sectional  presses  in  both  languages.  Spanish-language 
Spartacist  has  had  a  hybrid  quality — it  functioned  both  in 
lieu  of  a  regular  Spanish-language  sectional  press  and  as 
the  theoretical  organ  of  the  lEC.  With  the  regularization  of 
the  Mexican  section's  Espartaco,  which  we  anticipate  using 
as  a  vehicle  for  intervention  into  the  increasingly  important 
Latino  component  of  the  North  American  working  class, 
Spanish  Spartacist  will  come  into  line  with  our  other 
language  editions. 

The  editorial  team  which  took  over  English-language 
Spartacist  in  late  1985  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the 
journal's  frequency  overlaps  with  that  of  the  Prometheus 
Research  Library  (PRL).  Productions  of  Spartacist  have 
therefore  tended  to  alternate  with  those  of  the  Prometheus 


Research  Series.  In  the  immediate  past  Spartacist  produc- 
tion has  been  delayed  by  the  production  of  James  P.  Cannon 
and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Communism.  The  book  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  communist  history 
and  an  assertion  of  our  continuity  with  Lenin's  Communist 
International,  as  well  as  representing  a  step  forward  in  our 
publishing  capacity. 

The  editorial  overlap  with  the  PRL  has  resulted  in 
English-language  Spartacist  tending  to  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
ducing significant  "new"  historical  and  archival  material. 
The  library  has  evolved  since  1979  into  a  major  resource 
for  the  entire  international  tendency.  Especially  notable 
in  this  regard  was  the  international  effort  which  went 
into  the  production  of  the  lEC  statement  which  introduces 
Prometheus  Research  Series  No.  2  on  the  Proletarian  Mil- 
itary Policy. 

The  library  has  developed  ties  with  individuals  and 
archives  concerned  with  communist  history  around  the 
world,  and  it  has  tended  to  serve  as  our  entry  into  the 
international  academic  "communist"  milieu.  The  PRL  co- 
ordinated our  tendency's  collaboration  with  the,  archival 
journal  Revolutionary  History,  which  lasted  over  three  years 
(rather  a  long  time  as  these  things  usually  go).  When  we 
withdrew  from  the  editorial  board  in  March  1991  it  had 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  increasingly  intrusive 
anti-Sovietism  of  the  rest  of  the  editorial  board  would  neces- 
sitate such  a  step,  but  while  it  lasted  the  collaboration 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  significant  new  historical 
material,  which  we  distributed  internationally. 


17.  The  International  Communist 
League:  Entering  a  New  Period 

The  International  Communist  League  (Fourth  Interna- 
tionalist) stands  on  the  basis  of  the  first  four  congresses  of 
the  Communist  International  and  the  founding  documents 
of  the  Fourth  International.  From  our  inception  as  a  ten- 
dency, we  have  been  keenly  internationalist.  We  lay  claim 
to  the  revolutionary  political  continuity  of  Trotskyism 
through  the  fight  against  Pabloist  liquidationism,  a  fight 
that  was  led  by  James  P.  Cannon's  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
albeit  partially,  belatedly  and  inconclusively.  Early  on,  we 
came  to  see  that  an  authentically  Trotskyist  Fourth  Inter- 
national had  to  be  reforged  through  programmatic  struggle, 
not  just  "reconstructed"  from  the  moribund  fragments  which 
called  themselves  the  Fourth  International.  Thus  we  recog- 
nized the  need  for  "the  tactic  of  regroupment  to  unite  sub- 
jective revolutionists  in  the  vanguard  party"  ("Document 
of  the  First  Delegated  Conference  of  the  iSt,"  1  August 
1979),  and  foresaw  a  process  of  splits  and  fusions  among 
ostensibly  revolutionary  organizations. 

The  first  conference  of  the  international  Spartacist  ten- 
dency noted  that  we  remained  "a  tendency  in  the  process 
of  consolidation."  Over  the  13  years  since  then,  we  have 
evolved  an  authoritative  international  leadership,  and  con- 
solidated a  politically  cohesive  communist  organization 
functioning  on  the  basis  of  international  democratic 
centralism.  We  have  broken  out  of  the  "Anglo-American- 
centeredness"  which  characterized  our  tendency  before 
1979,  with  the  strengthening  of  the  French  and  German 
sections  and  recent  significant  international  extension.  We 
have  established  a  toehold  in  the  Far  East  with  the  formation 
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of  the  Spartacist  Group/Japan,  but  have  meanwhile  lost  our 
organization  in  South  Asia.  We  have  a  presence  in  Latin 
America  through  the  Grupo  Espartaquista  de  Mexico,  and 
for  the  first  time  we  have  a  group  in  East  Europe,  the 
Spartakusowska  Grupa  Polski,  as  well  as  a  station  in  Mos- 
cow with  contacts  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

But  many  of  the  tasks  we  set  ourselves  at  our  first  con- 
ference remain  unfulfilled.  While  tackling  head-on  the  pres- 
sures of  the  rightist  ideological  offensive  accompanying 
the  anti-Soviet  war  drive  of  the  1980s,  we  have  not  grown 
numerically.  We  still  have  not  achieved  any  significant 
extension  into  the  semicolonial  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Africa  and  Asia. 

I 

The  collapse  of  Stalinism  in  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  hit  the  left  with  the  force  of  a  tsunami.  Some 
organizations,  like  the  Canadian  CP,  have  simply  been 
washed  away.  Others,  like  the  once  hegemonic  Italian  Com- 
munist Party,  have  broken  up  into  big,  roughly  defined 
blocs.  Others  continue  the  degenerative  slide  foreseen  by 
Trotsky  from  Stalinism  to  social  democracy. 

Around  the  globe,  thousands  of  people  who  consider 
themselves  communists  are  now  rethinking  their  political 
beliefs  and  their  organizational  loyalties.  This  is  why  we 
founded  the  International  Communist  League:  to  win  com- 
munist cadres  to  the  banner  of  authentic  Trotskyism.  The 
ICL's  prominent  intervention  in  the  DDR  in  the  winter  of 
1989-90,  as  the  only  political  party  that  fought  unambigu- 
ously against  capitalist  reunification,  led  rather  directly  to 
regroupments  that  have  significantly  broadened  our  ten- 
dency— with  left  Mandelites  in  Canada,  left  Morenoites  in 
Mexico,  the  recruitment  of  young  Irish  comrades  who  es- 
tablished the  Dublin  Spartacist  Group,  and  the  founding  of 
the  Spartacist  Group  of  Poland. 

The  ICL  is  known  for  our  position  on  the  "Russian  ques- 
tion" and  the  struggle  to  crystallize  an  independent  Trot- 
skyist  vanguard.  From  Iran  to  El  Salvador,  Poland,  Afghan- 
istan and  Nicaragua,  wherever  the  class  struggle  raged,  our 
tendency  has  fought  for  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  the  political  organization  of  the  proletariat  indepen- 
dently and  in  its  own  class  interest. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Russian  question  has  been  posed 
pointblank  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  itself.  While  the 
manifold  tendencies  falsely  claiming  the  mantle  of  Trot- 
skyism vicariously  clambered  onto  Yeltsin's  barricades, 
only  the  ICL  called  for  mobilizing  the  working  class  as  a 
conscious  and  independent  political  force  to  smash  those 
barricades.  The  ICL's  perspective  is  to  forge  a  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  party  to  fight  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  the 
homeland  of  the  October  Revolution.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Soviet  degenera,ted  workers  state,  the  "Russian 
question"  is  going  to  become  less  immediate  and  opera- 
tional although  it  will  remain  vitally  important  in  demon- 
strating the  bankruptcy  of  Stalinist  and  reformist  politics. 

In  no  country  can  we  develop  into  the  vanguard  party 
of  the  proletariat  if  a  majority  of  politically  advanced  work- 
ers and  leftist  intellectual  activists  believe  that  the  successes 
of  capitalist  counterrevolution  in  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  demonstrate  the  fundamental  invalidity  of  the  com- 
munist program  as  developed  by  Marx  and  Engels  and 
extended  by  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Even  though  the  remains 
of  the  workers  state  erected  through  the  October  Revolu- 
tion have  vanished,  that  does  not  lessen  the  programmatic 


gulf  that  separates  us  from  our  opponents.  As  a  Trotskyist 
international  propaganda  tendency,  a  central  and  immediate 
task  is  to  explain  the  responsibility  of  the  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racy for  the  historic  defeat  suffered  by  the  international 
proletariat  in  the  Soviet  sphere  and  to  discredit  the  pseudo- 
Trotskyist  cheerleaders  and  abettors  of  the  "bourgeois- 
democratic"  counterrevolution  in  East  Europe. 

The  manifestly  reactionary  consequences  of  the  counter- 
revolution in  East  Europe  are  an  acute  embarrassment  for 
the  fake-Trotskyists,  who  are  in  considerable  internal  dis- 
array. Although  the  largest  of  these  tendencies,  the  United 
Secretariat  of  Ernest  Mandel,  has  already  lost  several  of 
its  main  affiliates  (the  degenerated  American  SWP  and  the 
Latin  American  followers  of  the  late  Nahuel  Moreno),  a 
left  opposition  centering  on  the  Russian  question  has 
recently  emerged  in  the  West  European  USec  sections,  the 
first  such  development  in  almost  two  decades. 

The  veteran  political  maneuverer  Franco  Grisolia  seems 
to  be  attempting  to  build  a  new  anti-Spartacist  League,  with 
successive  entries  into  Democrazia  Proletaria  and  Rifon- 
dazione  Comunista.  His  centrist  verbiage  has  gained  him 
a  hearing  among  leftward  moving  USec  youth  (the  USec 
followed  the  same  path  of  entrism/liquidationism),  who  buy 
his  pretension  to  Trotskyism  as  good  coin.  A  centrist  group 
we  had  not  engaged  in  years  (mainly  due  to  their  geographic 
isolation),  Peter  Sollenberger's  American  Revolutionary 
Workers  League,  popped  up  in  the  Persian  Gulf  antiwar 
movement  with  a  left-wing  "Victory  to  Iraq!"  line — and  a 
good  number  of  youth.  Now  Sollenberger,  after  splitting 
with  a  minority  from  his  own  organization,  is  lashed  up 
with  Grisolia.  (The  other  side  of  the  RWL  split  is  with  the 
British  Revolutionary  Internationalist  League.)  These  two 
professional  anti-Spartacists,  Sollenberger  and  Grisolia, 
have  recently  won  the  adherence  of  Damien  Elliott,  leader 
of  the  JCR-l' Egalite,  the  expelled  youth  group  of  the  USec's 
premier  section,  the  French  Ligue  Communiste  Revolu- 
tionnaire.  This  international  lash-up  defines  itself  politically 
by  where  we  stand.  Their  documents  refer  repeatedly  to  the 
ICL's  positions.  They  seek  to  carve  out  a  niche  for  them- 
selves between  the  ICL  and  the  popular  front  by  blunting 
our  program's  hard  edge. 

We  must  guard  against  complacency  toward  the  various 
pretenders  to  Trotskyism.  Despite  decades  of  tailing  what- 
ever "mass  movement,"  however  reactionary,  was  popular 
at  the  moment,  these  political  chameleons  retain  the  capac- 
ity to  put  on  a  left  face  when  convenient.  Now  is  a  critical 
moment  to  inflict  a  decisive  political  defeat  on  the  heirs 
of  Michel  Pablo  before  the  impact  of  their  support  to 
imperialist-backed  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
is  dulled  by  new  political  maneuvers  and  the  passage  of 
time.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  centrist  Sollenberger/ 
Grisolia/Elliott  lash-up  present  themselves  as  a  credible 
alternative  to  the  ICL. 

We  will  soon  encounter  a  new  political  generation  whose 
consciousness  has  been  shaped  by  a  post-Stalinist  world, 
both  at  the  level  of  state  powers  and  mass  workers  par- 
ties. This  will  likely  express  itself  in  the  formation  of  new 
leftist  currents  which  do  not  claim  the  authority  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  and  the  Communist  International. 
One  can  anticipate  a  re-emergence  of  anarchism  and 
anarcho-syndicalism,  especially  in  the  advanced  capitalist 
countries  and  East  Europe,  and  the  proliferation  in  the  Third 
World  of  nationalist-populist  groups  which  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  "Marxism-Leninism." 
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While  aggressively  pursuing  leftward  moving  currents 
and  polemicizing  against  the  centrists,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  be  vigilant  against  attacks  from  the  right.  One  reaction 
to  the  "death  of  communism"  propaganda  has  been  an 
increase  of  violence  against  and  exclusion  of  the  commu- 
nists by  ostensible  leftists  in  headlong  flight  to  the  right. 
The  ICL  has  recently  been  excluded  on  political  grounds 
from  the  Moscow  Workers  Congress  and  the  annual  Lutte 
Ouvriere  fete  in  France,  and  was  subject  to  a  bloodthirsty 
attack  by  the  "state-capitalist"  International  Socialists  in 
Toronto.  Workers  Power  has  mounted  a  ludicrous  campaign 
painting  the  ICL  as  an  accomplice  of  Russian  fascism,  in 
order  to  cover  up  their  own  sponsorship  of  a  speaking  tour 
by  a  fascist-connected  Russian  reactionary  and  their  own 
conciliation  of  nationalist/Stalinist  anti-Semitism  in  Russia 
itself.  The  latest  outpouring,  from  their  German  group,  is 
a  demented  incitement  to  anti-communist  violence. 

II 

The  sections  of  the  ICL  in  the  developed  capitalist  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  have  a  concerted  orientation  toward 
the  immigrant  populations.  As  the  result  of  the  need  for 
cheap  labor  and/or  because  of  the  obscene  immiseration  of 
most  of  the  "Third  World"  countries  and  the  gruesome 
upsurge  of  communalist  feuds  in  the  former  workers  states, 
more  and  more  of  the  better-off  capitalist  countries  are 
experiencing  an  influx  of  immigrants. 

The  particular  immigration  trends  may  be  different  from 
country  to  country,  but  our  sections  are  generally  confronted 
with  a  surge  of  racist  atrocities  often  led  by  openly  fascist 
forces,  while  the  ruling  parties,  social-democratic  or  bour- 
geois, enforce  ever  more  stringent  racist  and  segregationist 
measures  against  the  immigrant  and  refugee  populations. 
This  has  been  most  dramatic  in  Europe  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  German  Fourth  Reich.  The  four-day  anti- 
foreigner  pogrom  in  Rostock  at  the  end  of  August  is  a 
ghastly  example.  These  horrifying  events  are  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  the  vengeful  destruction  of  the  DDR,  but  in  the 
former  West  Germany  or  in  countries  like  France  or  Great 
Britain,  the  immigrant  populations  have  been  subjected  to 
murderous  racism  for  the  last  15  years. 

In  countries  like  Italy  or  Spain,  the  immigration  is  a  new 
development,  but  the  recent  homicidal  attacks  on  African 
workers  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Lombardy  League,  for 
example,  in  Italy  (against  immigrants  and  southern  Italians) 
indicate  that  no  European  country  will  be  immune  from 
rampant  racism. 

Our  responsibilities  are  not  only  those  of  a  tribune  of 
the  people  but  also  to  recruit  in  the  imperialist  metropolitan 
centers  cadres  from  colonial  or  semicolonial  countries.  In 
countries  like  France  or  Germany  large  concentrations  of 
foreign  workers  in  the  strategic  industries  give  us  a  valuable 
tool  to  make  the  necessary,  even  if  only  propagandistic, 
link  between  the  proletarians  of  advanced  capitalist  coun- 
tries and  those  of  less  developed  ones.  Historically,  leaders 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  CPs  were  recruited  as  work- 
ers in  Europe. 

Moreover,  defense  of  the  rights  of  immigrants  is  a 
vital  question  for  us  to  bring  to  the  domestic  working 
class.  Immigrants  have  become  the  scapegoat  for  the 
impoverishment  of  domestic  workers.  In  the  absence  of  a 
revolutionary  struggle  for  working-class  unity  against 
capitalist  attacks,  there  is  a  real  risk  of  workers  being 


won  to  nativist  fascism,  as  seen  in  the  alarming  growth 
of  Le  Pen's  group  in  France. 

Ill 

Despite  our  small  size,  the  ICL  has  over  the  last  period 
initiated  a  number  of  significant  international  campaigns. 
During  the  1984-85  British  coal  strike,  the  Partisan  Defense 
Committee  in  the  U.S.  launched  a  fund-raising  drive  that 
appealed  in  particular  to  American  unionists  and  union 
locals  to  demonstrate  solidarity  with  this  crucial  class  battle, 
in  the  face  of  virulent  opposition  from  the  AFL-CIO  tops. 

As  the  Pentagon  war  machine  bore  down  on  Sandinista 
Nicaragua,  Libya  and  Afghanistan  in  the  1980s,  we  cam- 
paigned against  U.S.  imperialism,  seeing  this  also  as  part 
of  our  defense  of  the  USSR.  In  1985  the  Spartacus  Youth 
League  of  the  U.S.  organized  a  "Nicabucks"  campaign  to 
raise  money  to  defend  the  embattled  Nicaraguan  masses 
against  Yankee  guns.  We  encouraged  young  comrades  to 
participate  in  work  brigades  and  called  to  "Defend,  Com- 
plete, Extend  the  Revolution."  The  next  year,  raising  the 
slogans  "U.S.  Hands  Off  Libya!  Defend  the  Soviet  Union!", 
we  sent  a  journalistic  team  to  Tripoli  to  physically 
demonstrate  our  internationalist  solidarity  with  the  Libyan 
people,  who  were  lined  up  in  the  cross  hairs  of  U.S.  imperi- 
alism. The  team  was  present  in  the  immediate  buildup  to 
the  terror  bombing  carried  out  by  U.S.  imperialism  with 
British  and  French  assistance,  prefiguring  our  military  de- 
fense of  Iraq  in  1990-91.  Following  the  ignominious  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  and  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Kabul  government,  in  1989  the  PDC  initiated  an 
international  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  civilian  victims 
of  the  mujahedin  siege  of  Jalalabad.  It  was  during  this 
campaign  that  fraternal  legal/social  defense  organizations 
were  founded  by  a  number  of  ICL  sections. 

In  January  1989  we  initiated  united-front  protests  against 
the  execution  of  Iranian  leftists,  bringing  out  Iranian  leftist 
groupings  in  exile.  While  most  of  the  Iranian  and  interna- 
tional left  hailed  the  mullahs'  rise  to  power  in  1978-79,  we 
uniquely  raised  the  call  "Down  with  the  shah,  Down  with 
the  mullahs — Workers  must  rule  in  Iran!"  Tragically,  the 
earlier  generation  of  Iranian  leftists  has  now  largely  been 
destroyed  at  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  Islamic  regime 
or  has  collapsed  in  demoralization.  Yet  today  signs  of  a 
new  wave  of  struggle  are  visible  in  Iran,  notably  strikes 
by  the  strategically  powerful  oil  workers,  amid  an  evident 
vacuum  of  leadership.  We  must  seize  the  opportunity  to 
intervene  with  our  propaganda  among  the  new  generation 
of  Iranian  leftists,  including  the  large  exile  communities  in 
Europe  and  North  America — hammering  home  the  lessons 
of  the  1979  defeat,  our  defense  of  women,  Kurds  and  other 
national  minorities,  our  program  of  permanent  revolution 
and  our  line  on  the  Russian  question  and  on  the  Gulf  War. 

In  the  summer  of  1990  the  PDC  and  its  international 
affiliates  undertook  united-front  actions  in  defense  of 
Mumia  Abu-Jamal.  Most  recently,  in  response  to  the  foot- 
dragging  by  Moscow  authorities  in  investigating  the  murder 
of  our  comrade  Martha  Phillips,  sections  of  the  ICL  held 
demonstrations  in  a  dozen  cities  worldwide  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  heinous  crime  and  demand  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. This  produced  a  considerable  number  of  stories 
in  the  major  newspapers,  some  quite  extensive,  but  the 
obstructionism  of  the  Moscow  officials  continues  unabated. 

Imperialism  in  its  decay  excites  and  manipulates  the 
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demons  of  obscurantism  and  bigotry,  and  tries  to  obliterate 
the  most  elementary  democratic  rights.  Right-wing  funda- 
mentalism has  been  fueled  by  the  collapse  of  Stalinism, 
obviously  in  Afghanistan  where  the  mujahedin  won,  but 
also,  e.g.,  among  Palestinian  militants,  where  the  secular 
nationalist  forces  are  widely  seen  as  bankrupt  and  many 
are  turning  to  the  Islamic  fundamentalists. 

Against  nationalism,  chauvinism  and  religious  funda- 
mentalism, we  fight  for  the  right  of  decent  health  care  and 
quality  education,  for  free  and  safe  abortion,  for  such 
advanced  birth  control  as  the  RU  486  pill;  for  the  abolition 
of  the  barbaric  death  penalty;  against  the  imposition  of  the 
veil;  against  the  poison  of  anti-Semitism  and  racism;  for 
the  right  of  those  who  entered  a  country  other  than  their 
native  land  to  stay,  work  and  live  a  decent  life  with  full 
citizenship  rights.  Ironically,  it  is  only  we — the  commu- 
nists— who  are  committed  in  principle  to  defense  of  these 
rights,  understanding  that  they  are  not  divisible.  We  must 
win  the  masses  to  our  side  in  these  struggles. 


18.  Toward  a  Communist  Future: 
Mankind  l\/lal(es  Its  Own  History 

To  revive  an  international  communist  movement,  it  is 
not  enough  to  expose  the  historic  crimes  and  betrayals  of 
Stalinism,  the  global  immiseration  wrought  by  capitalist- 
imperialism  and  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  world  war.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  re-emphasize  the  liberating  goals  of  com- 
munism as  the  culmination  of  the  rational  humanism  of  the 
Enlightenment — the  integration  of  humanity  on  a  global 
scale,  the  attainment  of  social  and  sexual  equality  and  the 
freedom  of  all  individuals  to  maximize  their  capabilities 
on  the  basis  of  mankind's  collective  control  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  This  could  never  be  achieved  by  the  Stalinist  lie 
of  "socialism  in  one  country" — it  requires  the  combined 
forces  of  all  and  the  most  developed  productive  forces  of 
the  planet. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  the  Stalinist  regimes 
across  East  Europe  and  the  USSR,  many  former  CPers  are 
trying  to  present  themselves  today  as  "democratic  social- 
ists." But  since  this  niche  is  already  occupied  by  rotten- 
reformist  social  democracy,  these  ex-Stalinists  have  sought 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  adopting  Utopian  socialist 
plumage.  Thus  the  German  PDS  now  puts  out  a  magazine, 
Utopie  kreativ.  They  write  off  Stalinism  as  a  "failed  model 
of  socialism,"  and  are  shopping  around  for  a  better  one. 
This  absolves  them  of  the  need  to  make  a  materialist  anal- 
ysis of  Stalinism.  And  most  Utopian  of  all  was  the  PDS' 
idea  that  they  could  reunify  under  West  German  imperialism 
and  have  some  semblance  of  democracy;  instead  they  got 
a  deepgoing  witchhunt  by  a  ruling  class  whose  motto  is 
vae  victus  (woe  to  the  conquered). 

Marxists  do  not  invent  "models"  of  socialism.  Rather, 
as  Karl  Marx  wrote  in  his  1875  Critique  of  the  Gotha 
Programme: 

"What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a  communist  society, 
not  as  it  has  developed  on  its  own  foundations,  but  on  the 
contrary,  just  as  it  emerges  from  capitalist  society,  which 
is  thus  in  every  respect,  economically,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, still  stamped  with  the  birth-marks  of  the  old 
society  from  whose  womb  it  emerges.... 
"Between  capitalist  and  communist  society  lies  the  period 
of  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  the  one  into  the  other. 


Corresponding  to  this  is  also  a  political  transition  period 
in  which  the  state  can  be  nothing  but  the  revolutionary 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

Emerging  from  the  tsarist  empire,  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  in  Soviet  Russia  showed  the  workers  of  the  world 
that  the  Marxist  program  could  be  put  into  practice.  With 
imperialist  invasion  and  a  bloody  civil  war,  continued  iso- 
lation and  conditions  of  extreme  scarcity,  a  conservative 
bureaucracy,  balancing  parasitically  atop  the  gains  of  Octo- 
ber, took  the  reins  of  political  power  away  from  the  workers. 
Rather  than  the  state  "withering  away" — as  Marx  had  fore- 
seen would  occur  as  a  result  of  international  proletarian 
revolution — it  hypertrophied  under  the  Stalinist  degenera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  monstrous  distortions  this  produced, 
the  organized  energy  of  the  multinational  Soviet  working 
class  was  able  to  work  wonders,  transforming  a  backward 
peasant  country  into  the  second  power  of  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  generations.  As  Trotsky  wrote: 

"Even  if  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  should  succeed  in 
destroying  the  economic  foundations  of  the  new  society, 
the  experience  of  planned  economy  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Bolshevik  Party  will  have  entered  history  for  all  time 
as  one  of  the  greatest  teachings  of  mankind." 

— "Stalinism  and  Bolshevism,"  August  1937 

Through  the  overturn  of  capitalism  and  the  introduction 
of  a  planned  economy,  even  given  tremendous  bureaucratic 
distortions,  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  construct  an 
advanced  industrial  economy  almost  from  the  ground  up. 
And  they  did  it  twice,  first  overcoming  the  ravages  of  the 
1918-20  Civil  War  and  then  again  a  scant  generation  later, 
evacuating  more  than  1,500  plants  by  train  beyond  the  Urals 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  developing  whole  new 
industries  such  as  aircraft  construction,  then  rebuilding  after 
losing  27  million  Soviet  lives  in  pushing  back  the  Nazi 
invaders  with  their  "scorched  earth"  policies. 

Despite  imperialism's  economic  squeeze — and  the  con- 
stant sabotage  and  undermining  of  the  planned  economy 
by  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy — the  proletarian  dictatorship 
was  able  to  construct  an  industrial  society  in  which  certain 
sectors  (mainly  military-related)  were  on  a  par  with  or  more 
advanced  than  the  imperialist  powers,  while  providing  pop- 
ular access  to  quality  education  and  classical  literature,  art 
and  music  on  a  scale  far  beyond  that  offered  by  capitalist 
class  society.  Characteristically  for  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
was  fraught  with  contradiction,  as  the  Stalinist  authorities 
clamped  down  the  heavy  hand  of  censorship,  starting  with 
Trotsky's  works  and  extending  to  broad  areas  of  modern 
thought. 

Likewise  with  Soviet  science.  Despite  the  stupid  bureau- 
cratic dictates  which  could  produce  Lysenkoism,  the  USSR 
could  also  achieve  spectacular  achievements,  in  many  areas 
far  surpassing  the  U.S.,  such  as  in  materials  research,  which 
is  key  to  the  successes  of  Soviet  rocketry.  Another  example: 
The  Germans  recently  abandoned  development  of  a  state- 
of-the-art  "Eurofighter"  (Jager  90)  because  by  taking  over 
the  DDR  they  had  inherited  a  fleet  of  Soviet  MIG-29  fighter- 
bombers  which  were  superior  to  the  plane  they  hadn't  even 
built  yet. 

It  is  a  Stalinist  crime  that  the  tremendous  advantages  of 
computers  have  served  capitalism  rather  than  the  planned 
economy.  The  basic  development  of  a  system  of  balances 
that  is  key  for  planning — what  became  known  as  "input- 
output  analysis" — was  done  in  1924  by  the  emigre  econo- 
mist Wassily  Leontief,  basing  himself  on  Soviet  economic 
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statistics,  at  a  time  when  Gosplan  was  considered  a  nest 
of  Trotskyists.  The  fundamentals  of  linear  programming, 
enabling  planners  to  find  an  optimal  distribution  of  re- 
sources, was  developed  by  the  Leningrad  mathematician 
L.V.  Kantorovich,  but  again  was  never  used.  The  Stalinist 
bureaucratic  regime  could  not  tolerate  freely  available  infor- 
mation, even  in  the  hands  of  its  own  bureaucrats.  To  hide 
the  toll  of  forced  collectivization,  the  1937  census  was 
never  published,  and  its  authors  were  shot  in  the  purges. 

Propagandists  for  capitalism  always  claim  that  a  market 
is  necessary  to  avoid  bottlenecks  and  to  match  supply  and 
demand,  asserting  that  a  planned  economy  is  inherently 
bureaucratic,  producing  inferior  products  that  people  don't 
want  and  long  lines  because  of  shortages  of  what  they  do 
want.  Yet  information  about  consumer  desires  can  be  gath- 
ered without  a  market,  using  technology  that  has  already 
been  developed  under  monopoly  capitalism.  Computerized 
"product  codes"  can  allow  production  planners  to  quickly 
react  to  changes  at  the  cash  register.  But  under  capitalism 
this  is  done  to  produce  profits,  not  supply  human  needs. 
An  example  of  how  grotesque  this  is  under  a  market  econ- 
omy was  seen  in  the  1989  hunger  riots  in  Buenos  Aires, 
where  starving  mobs  attacked  the  Carrefour  "hypermarket." 
This  giant  store  was  so  modern  that  it  took  account  of  the 
raging  hyperinflation  by  adjusting  prices  for  the  bar-coded 
products  on  the  shelves  hourly.  And  yet  when  working 
people  stormed  into  the  aisles  to  get  milk  for  their  babies, 
they  were  shot  down. 

One  of  the  major  problems  afflicting  mankind  today  is 
AIDS,  for  which  there  is  now  no  known  cure.  A  workers 
government  would  mobilize  vast  social  resources  to  fight 
this  epidemic — in  contrast  to  the  bourgeoisie,  which  treats 
it  as  a  problem  of  "deviants"  and  outcasts,  spending  puny 
sums  while  the  plague  races  through  Africa,  South  Asia 
and  the  impoverished  inner  cities  of  America.  Meanwhile, 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  are  dying  every  year 
of  preventable  diseases.  In  the  U.S.  today,  hepatitis  B  is 
common  in  ghetto  areas,  far  more  contagious  than  AIDS. 
"For  many  of  the  poor,  hepatitis  B  vaccine  is  out  of  reach," 
reported  one  newspaper.  Yet  the  tiny  Cuban  deformed  work- 
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ers  state  has  developed  a  hepatitis  B  vaccine,  which  like 
all  medicine  will  be  provided  free  to  the  population. 

Health  care  and  medical  technology  in  Cuba  are  prime 
examples  of  the  possibilities  opened  by  the  planned  econ- 
omy. At  the  most  basic  level,  infant  mortality  in  the  poor 
island  has  fallen  to  10.6  per  thousand,  compared  to  almost 
20  per  thousand  in  Harlem  and  over  30  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Cuba  has  sent  more  than  15.000  medical  personnel 
to  aid  other  countries  from  Nicaragua  to  Angola.  And  they 
have  developed  a  flourishing  biotechnology  sector  that  has 
produced  a  host  of  advanced  treatments,  including  a  vaccine 
for  meningitis  B,  the  only  one  in  the  world  for  this  common 
disease  of  poor  countries.  But  at  the  same  time  the  ingrained 
backwardness  fostered  by  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  led  to 
the  scandalous  quarantining  of  AIDS  victims. 

With  the  replacement  of  the  dictatorship  of  capital  by 
the  liberating  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  on  a  global 
scale,  unencumbered  by  a  deforming,  parasitic  bureaucratic 
caste  that  feeds  off  scarcity,  the  way  will  be  open  to  social- 
ism. Instead  of  four-fifths  of  the  world's  population  being 
ground  down  in  the  struggle  for  personal  survival,  this  will 
make  modern  technique,  science,  culture  and  education 
available  to  all,  with  a  corresponding  explosion  in  creative 
human  energy. 

As  Frederick  Engels  wrote  in  Socialism:  Utopian  and 
Scientific  (1880): 

"Man's  own  social  organisation,  hitherto  confronting  him 
as  a  necessity  imposed  by  Nature  and  history,  now  becomes 
the  resuh  of  his  own  free  action.  The  extraneous  objective 
forces  that  have  hitherto  governed  history  pass  under  the 
control  of  man  himself.  Only  from  that  time  will  man  him- 
self, more  and  more  consciously,  make  his  own  history — 
only  from  that  time  will  the  social  causes  set  in  movement 
by  him  have,  in  the  main  and  in  a  constantly  growing  meas- 
ure, the  results  intended  by  him.  It  is  the  ascent  of  man 
from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  to  the  kingdom  of  freedom." 
— Draft  adopted  by  the  International  Executive  Committee, 
6  September  1992.  Adopted  as  amended  by  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  the  International  Communist 
League  (Fourth  Internationalist).  Final  version  completed 
in  English  on  10  December  1992  by  the  editorial 
committee  mandated  by  the  Conference.  ■ 
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James  P.  Cannon... 

(continued  from  page  56) 

gave  the  American  Trotskyists  a  more  solid  grounding  in 
Communist  tradition  and  practices. 

The  selection  of  material  in  James  P.  Cannon  and  the 
Early  Years  of  American  Communism  is  designed  to  shed 
light  on  the  origins  of  American  Trotskyism.  To  provide  as 
complete  a  documentary  record  as  possible  of  the  evolution 
of  Cannon  and  the  group  he  pulled  together  in  the  factional 
wars  which  wracked  the  American  party  during  the  1920s, 
the  book  is  heavily  weighted  toward  major  factional  doc- 
uments and  statements,  including  some  material  that  was 
probably  not  written  by  Cannon  but  was  coauthored  or 
signed  by  him.  The  book  does  not  include  many  of  the 
popular  agitational  pieces  Cannon  wrote  in  the  1920s  since 
the  best  of  these  were  selected  by  him  for  his  Notebook  of 
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From  left  to  right:  Bill  Dunne,  Tom  O'Flaherty,  Big  Bill 
Haywood  and  James  Cannon,  probably  in  Moscow, 
spring  1925. 

an  Agitator,  published  in  1958  and  still  available  from  Path- 
finder Press.  A  sense  of  how  selective  the  PRL  had  to  be 
in  choosing  material  for  the  book  is  provided  by  the  bib- 
liography of  Cannon's  writings  and  speeches  for  the  period, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Also  included  is  an  appendix  containing  material  written 
in  the  summer  of  1928  by  some  of  Cannon's  key  factional 
collaborators,  as  well  as  a  letter  by  Antoinette  Konikow — 
also  expelled  for  Trotskyism  in  1928  but  not  a  supporter 
of  the  Cannon  faction — who  led  a  small  Boston  grouping 
into  the  CLA.  Another  appendix  contains  Jack  Stachel's 
December  1928  'report  to  the  Workers  Party's  Political 
Committee  on  "The  Right  Danger  and  Trotskyism."  The 
report,  based  on  correspondence  stolen  from  Cannon's 
apartment  by  party  leader  Jay  Lovestone's  henchmen, 
details  the  support  and  interest  the  expelled  Trotskyists  had 
generated  within  the  Workers  Party. 

In  collecting  material  for  inclusion,  the  PRL  searched 
the  bulk  of  the  American  archives  likely  to  contain  material 
by  Cannon,  as  well  as  the  available  publications  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  1920s.  Not  surprisingly,  this 
search  uncovered  few  items  by  Cannon  from  the  early 
"underground"  period  of  American  Communism  (191 9-2 1 ); 
nor  did  the  PRL  find  many  documents  from  the  seven 


months  Cannon  spent  in  Moscow  in  1922  as  the  American 
representative  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  (ECCI),  though  the  archives  of  the  CI  in 
Moscow  may  contain  such  material.  However,  all  other 
major  portions  of  Cannon's  career  as  a  Communist  leader 
are  covered. 

Taken  together,  the  material  assembled  in  James  P.  Can- 
non and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Communism  provides 
a  powerful  documentary  record  which  confirms,  as  it  sup- 
plements. Cannon's  The  First  Ten  Years  of  American  Com- 
munism. As  the  introduction  notes,  "Such  a  documentary 
record — even  a  highly  selective  one — cannot  be  said  to 
exist  for  the  accounts  of  many  leading  ex-Communists,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  official  histories  penned  by  Stalinist 
hacks"  like  William  Z.  Foster  and  Earl  Browder. 

This  book  is  a  must  for  anyone  who  considers  himself  a 
communist  and  for  any  serious  student  of  American  com- 
munism and  the  Communist  International,  and  of  interest 
to  many  students  of  social  history.  The  introduction  provides 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  Workers  Party  history  in  the 
1920s,  and  the  PRL  has  also  provided  a  29-page  glossary 
of  names  and  terms,  as  well  as  footnotes  giving  extensive 
background  information  on  the  party's  trade-union  work, 
disputes  within  the  Comintern,  and  other  subjects  raised  in 
the  documents.  The  volume  is  fully  indexed  and  includes 
16  pages  of  rare  photographs,  including  one  from  the  CI's 
Fifth  World  Congress  (1924)  showing  Trotsky  with  a  Viet- 
namese delegate,  Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  (Ho  Chi  Minh).  Both 
cloth  and  paperback  editions  are  smyth  sewn,  and  printed 
and  bound  by  union  labor  (Allied  Printing  Trades).  The  result 
is  an  attractive,  sturdy  volume  which  is  easy  to  open,  read 
and  consult. 

Cannon's  Papers  and  Cannon's  Party 

One  of  the  book's  dedications  is  to  George  Breitman.  It 
was  comrade  Breitman,  the  general  editor  for  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party's  Pathfinder  Press  series  of  Trotsky  and  Can- 
non writings,  who  in  1984  prodded  the  Prometheus  Research 
Library  staff  to  begin  compiling  material  for  this  book, 
though  he  bears  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  end  result. 
Breitman  had  been  expelled  from  the  SWP  in  1983,  along 
with  a  number  of  others,  for  opposing  party  leader  Jack 
Barnes'  open  attacks  on  Trotsky  and  the  theory  of  permanent 
revolution.  He  was  a  founder  and  leader  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
nationalist Tendency  (FIT)  until  his  death  in  1986. 

Barnes'  party  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  Trotskyist, 
having  in  1963  formalized  a  "reunification"  with  Ernest 
Mandel's  European  Pabloists  explicitly  around  a  program 
of  political  support  to  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro.  Declaring  that 
experience  since  World  War  II  showed  a  Trotskyist  prole- 
tarian vanguard  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  overthrow 
of  capitalism,  the  SWP  (under  the  regime  of  the  stodgy 
Farrell  Dobbs  and  the  up-and-coming  Jack  Barnes)  joined 
with  Mandel  &  Co.  in  seeking  to  reduce  "Trotskyism"  to  a 
force  for  cheerleading  insurgent  Stalinists,  Third  World 
nationalists  and  other  "revolutionaries  of  action."  In  the  U.S. 
this  political  liquidationism  was  accompanied  by  accommo- 
dation to  the  illusory  program  of  black  nationalism:  positing 
a  separatist  "road"  to  black  liberation,  the  SWP — which  had 
earlier  been  impermissibly  passive  and  legalistic  in  its 
response  to  the  civil  rights  struggles — relieved  itself  of  any 
responsibility  to  fight  to  win  black  cadres  to  the  Trotskyist 
program  and  party.  The  Spartacist  League  originated  as 
the  SWP's  Revolutionary  Tendency,  expelled  in  1963  for 
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opposition  to  the  party's  centrist  course. 

The  SWP's  centrist  phase  was  soon  shown  to  be  a  brief 
way  station  in  the  plunge  into  outright  reformism,  as  the 
party  emerged  as  the  "best  builder"  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Vietnam  antiwar  movement,  competing  successfully 
with  the  reformist,  Stalinist  CP.  Reyeling  in  social- 
patriotism,  the  SWF  worked  hard  to  keep  newly  radicalized 
youth  under  the  sway  of  Democratic  Party  politicians  and 
pro-Democrat  labor  bureaucrats,  in  opposition  to  the 
New  Leftists  like  SDS  and  the  Black  Panthers  who  hated 
imperialism  and  whom  the  SWP  baited  as  "violent"  and 
"ultraleftist." 

Jim  Cannon,  though  no  longer  the  party's  central  admin- 
istrator, remained  as  its  national  chairman  through  its 
degeneration  into  full-blown  reformism;  he  died  in  1974. 
Many  longtime  cadres  remained  members  of  the  SWP 
Central  Committee,  and  it  was  only  when  Barnes  explicitly 
repudiated  Trotsky  as  an  irrelevant  sectarian  that  a  layer  of 
party  veterans  was  impelled  into  opposition.  But  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  George  Breitman  and  others  that  they  refused 
to  spit  on  the  tradition  of  Trotskyism  as  they  understood 
it,  and  thus  they  were  expelled  from  the  party  they  had 
served  for  so  long.  Comrade  Breitman  in  particular — whom 
we  had  known  in  the  SWP  mainly  as  an  antagonist,  a  spokes- 


man for  the  orientation  to  black  nationalism— had  spent 
many  years  overseeing  the  work  of  selecting,  editing  and 
annotating  Trotsky's  writings  for  publication  by  Pathfinder. 
Expelled  from  the  SWP  hampered  by  ill  health  and  the 
limited  resources  of  the  FIT,  Breitman  learned  of  the  PRL's 
interest  in  the  documentation  on  Cannon's  career  as  a  Com- 
munist leader  and  was  willing  to  encourage  and  collaborate 
with  us  on  archival  matters. 

Barnes'  SWP  completed  the  process  of  (literally)  "junk- 
ing the  old  Trotskyism"  just  as  the  PRL  was  finishing  the 
editorial  work  on  James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early  Years  of 
American  Communism.  Barnes  removed  from  his  party 
headquarters  most  of  the  papers  and  documents  from  the 
SWP's  revolutionary  years  under  Cannon's  leadership.  The 
files  on  the  work  of  Trotsky's  Fourth  International  were 
given  to  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford;  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  the  party's  domestic  work  were  given 
to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  where  the 
SWP  had  long  maintained  an  archive. 

Included  in  the  latter  deposit  were  the  personal  cor- 
respondence files  and  papers  of  Cannon  and  his  longtime 
companion.  Rose  Karsner.  The  papers  were  opened  to  re- 
searchers in  July  1992,  and  PRL  staff  members  were  able 
to  review  them,  finding  a  few  items  by  Cannon  unavailable 
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from  other  sources.  These  items  are  included  in  the  bibli- 
ography, and  some  are  quoted  in  the  introduction,  which 
also  makes  use  of  quotations  from  previously  unpublished 
correspondence  between  Cannon  and  Theodore  Draper. 

Factional  Gang  Warfare  in  the  Worlcers  Party 

In  addition  to  material  from  the  Cannon  papers,  the  PRL's 
introduction  makes  extensive  use  of  documents  and  inter- 
views from  Theodore  Draper's  research  files,  as  well  as  of 
newly  available  autobiographical  manuscripts  by  American 
Communists  prominent  in  the  1920s.  This  previously 
unpublished  material  adds  color  to  the  introduction.  For 
example,  Alexander  Bittelman,  a  Russian-bom  Jewish  Com- 
munist who  was  William  Z.  Foster's  chief  factional  collab- 
orator, throws  some  revealing  light  on  the  factional  lineup 
in  the  Workers  Party  in  1923-25,  when  Cannon  and  Foster 
led  a  grouping  centered  on  the  party's  trade  unionists.  The 
Cannon-Foster  group  split  in  two  in  August  1925,  after  a 
cable  from  the  Comintern  upset  their  elected  majority  at 
the  Workers  Party's  Fourth  Convention.  But  from  late  1923 
until  August  1925  this  group  had  a  majority  on  the  party's 
Central  Committee,  leading  the  party  in  opposition  to  the 
C.E.  Ruthenberg-Jay  Lovestone-John  Pepper  factional  bloc, 
which  was  based  primarily  on  the  party's  Eastern  European 
language  federations.  Bittelman  recalls: 

"Most  of  the  Cannon-Foster  circle  were  a  rather  rough-and- 
ready  group  of  individuals.  There  was  among  them  much 
camaraderie,  plain  spoken  talk  and  few  niceties  in  mutual 
relations.  In  group  discussions  they  would  use  what  they 
chose  to  call  'trade  union  language,'  in  which  variations 
on  'damn  it'  were  of  the  more  innocent  expressions.  And 
candor  compels  me  also  to  say  this:  in  our  own  circle  four- 
letter  exclamations  were  a  dime  a  dozen  and  sometimes 


cheaper.  Whereas  Ruthenberg,  in  circumstances  which 
tempt  one  to  resort  to  some  such  exclamation,  would  merely 
say:  'Goodness  gracious.'  I  can  never  forget  the  expression 
on  the  faces  of  some  of  my  comrades  in  the  Foster-Cannon 
circle  on  such  occasions." 

— Alexander  Bittelman,  Things  I  Have  Learned 
(unpublished,  written  in  1963) 

Both  Cannon  and  Foster  had  been  syndicalists  before 
joining  the  Communist  movement.  They  had  real  connec- 
tions and  experience  in  the  labor  movement.  Cannon  as  an 
organizer  of  revolutionary  unions  in  the  IWW,  and  Foster 
as  an  American  Federation  of  Labor-backed  organizer,  lead- 
ing major  class  battles  in  the  steel  and  meatpacking  indus- 
tries in  Chicago  in  1919.  (In  the  Workers  Party  they  differed 
in  their  approach  to  labor,  Foster  being  the  leading  advocate 
of  exclusively  "boring  from  within"  the  existing  AFL 
unions,  while  Cannon  favored  a  more  flexible  policy.)  In 
contrast,  Ruthenberg  had  been  a  straight  SP  party  man, 
though  one  with  an  honorable  record  as  a  leader  of  the  left 
wing  and  militant  opponent  of  World  War  I.  Lovestone  and 
his  cronies  were  neophytes,  recruited  from  New  York's  City 
College. 

In  contrast  to  this  diversity,  in  Britain  the  sectarian  inabil- 
ity of  the  CP  to  regroup  substantially  from  revolutionary 
syndicalist,  Celtic  and  left-feminist  currents  attracted  to 
Communism  by  the  Russian  Revolution  rendered  the  British 
Communists,  narrowly  drawn  from  former  Socialist  parlia- 
mentarists,  pretty  much  sterile  (see  "British  Communism 
Aborted,"  Spartacist  No.  36-37,  Winter  1985-86). 

Differences  in  political  culture  made  for  a  political  vital- 
ity in  the  early  American  party,  and  they  underlie  the  fac- 
tional dogfights  which  plagued  it  in  the  1920s,  but  do  not 
explain  them.  The  machinations  of  political  adventurers 
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Group  of  delegates  to  second  conference  of  International  Labor  Defense,  September  1926. 


Labor  Defender 


like  Jay  Lovestone  (who  went  on  to  become  a  CIA  opera- 
tive) lent  the  situation  a  particularly  venal  character.  In  an 
unpublished  letter  to  Draper  cited  in  the  introduction,  Can- 
non described  Lovestone's  "will,  ruthless  driving  ambition, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  diabolical  passion  for  intrigue  and  his 
indefatigable  energy  in  setting  men  against  each  other  and 
fouling  things  up  generally."  But  if  Lovestone  and  his 
mentor,  the  Hungarian  John  Pepper,  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1922  as  a  self-proclaimed  "representative" 
of  the  Communist  International,  did  much  to  keep  the  fac- 
tional pot  boiling,  it  was  the  increasingly  Stalinized  Com- 
intern which  provided  the  heat. 

The  Degeneration  of  the 
Communist  International 

As  Leninists  and  Trotskyists,  we  also  consider  ourselves 
Cannonists.  This  is  not  because  of  the  American  origins  of 
our  tendency,  but  rather  because  of  our  "Russian"  origins, 
the  Bolshevism  which  James  P.  Cannon  taught  us.  In  his 
fine  speech  on  the  "Russian  question"  from  October  1939, 
in  the  heat  of  a  faction  fight  against  those  who  flinched 
from  defending  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II, 
Cannon  said:  "We  are,  in  fact,  the  party  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  We  have  been  the  people,  and  the  only  people, 
who  have  had  the  Russian  revolution  in  their  program  and 
in  their  blood." 

Trotskyists  have  always  claimed  for  themselves  the 
record  of  the  revolutionary  Communist  International  from 
1919-23,  and  stand  on  the  record  of  the  opposition  which 
fought  from  within  in  1924-33  to  reverse  the  degeneration 
of  the  Soviet  regime  and  the  International,  and  which  went 
on  to  found  the  Fourth  International.  Trotsky's  powerful 
analysis  identified  the  cause  of  the  degeneration  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Russian  Revolution  to  extend  itself  internation- 
ally, resulting  in  the  rise  of  a  bureaucratic  caste  within  the 
young,  economically  backward  Soviet  republic.  This  priv- 
ileged, conservative  caste  headed  by  Stalin,  accepting  iso- 
lation, came  to  espouse  a  program  of  "building  socialism 
in  one  country"  and  attempting  to  deflect  the  hostility  of 
imperialism  by  eschewing  the  struggle  for  world  revolution. 

Trotsky's  insistence  that  the  fate  of  the  Soviet  regime 
depended,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  the  extension  of  the 
revolution  to  the  industrialized  imperialist  countries  is  fully 
borne  out  in  the  negative  today  by  the  final  cowardly  col- 


lapse of  the  regime  of  Stalin's  heirs,  both  within  and  outside 
the  ex-USSR.  Today,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for 
those  who  continue  to  fight  for  Lenin's  communism  to 
examine  the  history  and  experience  of  the  early  Communist 
International.  James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early  Years  of 
American  Communism  provides  some  key  documentary 
material  for  such  a  study. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  book  Cannon  was  in 
Moscow  five  times  for  various  Comintern  congresses  and 
ECCI  plenums,  and  some  of  his  speeches  to  Comintern 
bodies  are  included  in  the  volume.  Cannon  spent  seven 
months  there  in  1922,  when  the  CI  leadership  still  retained 
a  revolutionary  perspective,  and  the  experience  served  to 
make  of  Cannon  a  confirmed  "Cominternist,"  who  was  slow 
to  realize  later  in  the  decade  that  things  had  fundamentally 
changed  with  the  ascendancy  of  Zinoviev,  Stalin  and  Bukha- 
rin  in  the  Russian  party. 

The  material  contained  in  the  new  volume  graphically 
illustrates  the  correctness  of  Trotsky's  perspective  of  fight- 
ing from  inside  the  Comintern  during  the  1920s.  Cannon 
tried  to  chart  a  perspective  for  the  Workers  Party  based  on 
revolutionary  communism,  even  as  the  International  lost 
its  revolutionary  perspective  and  the  weight  of  an  expanding 
and  self-confident  American  imperialism  bore  down  on  the 
American  party.  After  Lenin's  final  stroke,  followed  by  his 
death  in  January  1924,  most  other  American  Communist 
leaders  bowed  to  the  Stalinizing  Comintern,  waging  unprin- 
cipled power  struggles  in  the  Workers  Party.  Cannon, 
though  on  the  basis  of  an  incomplete  understanding,  built 
a  "faction  against  factionalism"  which  sought  to  push  the 
party  in  a  revolutionary  direction. 

Cannon  was  sorely  disillusioned  when  the  sudden  death 
of  C.E.  Ruthenberg  in  March  1927  precipitated  an  orgy  of 
unprincipled  factional  warfare  resulting  in  the  patently 
opportunist  and  corrupt  Jay  Lovestone  assuming  the  mantle 
of  party  leadership  with  Comintern  support.  Having  reached 
a  dead  end  in  the  internal  factional  wars.  Cannon  was 
predisposed,  when  he  received  a  copy  of  Leon  Trotsky's 
critique  of  the  draft  Comintern  program  at  the  CI's  Sixth 
Congress  in  1928,  to  make  the  leap  to  Trotsky's  interna- 
tionalist understanding  of  the  communist  program  and  the 
Stalinist  degeneration  of  the  Third  International.  Amid 
much  else,  that  .seminal  document  contained  Trotsky's  oppo- 
sition to  the  anti-Marxist  construct  of  a  "two-class  workers' 
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and  peasants'  party,"  which  gave  Cannon  and  the  American 
Communists  so  much  trouble  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
"Farmer-Labor"  movement. 

The  Labor  Party  Question 

The  PRL's  introduction  notes  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  look  at  the  material  in  James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early 
Years  of  American  Communism  as  "simply  the  prelude  to 
Cannon's  later  emergence  as  an  authoritative  Trotskyist 
leader.  For  Cannon  was  also  one  of  the  most  able  Commu- 
nist leaders  in  the  1920s,  a  period  when  the  party  was  not 
yet  homogenized  into  a  rigid  Stalinist  orthodoxy.  This  was 
a  time  of  real,  necessary  and  inevitable  debate  about  the 
tasks  facing  Communists  in  the  United  States." 

The  1920s  was  a  period  of  bourgeois  reaction  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  post-World  War  I  revolutionary  wave 
receded  and  the  bourgeoisie  succeeded  in  stabilizing  the 
capitalist  world  order.  Inaugurated  by  the  landslide  victory 
of  Republican  Warren  Harding  in  1920,  these  years  were 
marked  by  a  rise  in  Klan  terror  and  an  all-time  high  in 
anti-immigrant  sentiment.  The  state  embarked  on  a  major 
assault  on  the  trade-union  movement:  AFL  membership  fell 
from  almost  20  percent  of  the  non-agricultural  workforce 
in  1920  to  just  over  10  percent  in  1930.  The  American 
ruling  class  was  smugly  confident  that  the  working  class 
was  cowed  and  an  era  of  U.S. -dominated  imperialist  pros- 
perity was  at  hand.  A  short  while  later,  the  U.S.  stock  market 
crash  and  the  ensuing  world  depression  ushered  in  a  new 
period,  marked  in  this  country  by  widespread  radicalization 
and  the  turbulent  struggles  for  industrial  unions.  Many  par- 
allels can  be  drawn  between  America  in  the  1920s  and 
today,  and  today's  communists  will  find  much  of  relevance 
in  Cannon's  writings. 

The  book  brings  together  material  from  Cannon  on  the 
Workers  Party's  brief  bloc  with  the  John  Fitzpatrick  lead- 
ership of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  effort  to 
build  a  national  "Farmer-Labor  Party";  the  Workers  Party's 
subsequent  adaptation  to  the  petty-bourgeois  Farmer-Labor 
movement;  the  party's  work  in  building  an  opposition  to 


John  L.  Lewis  in  the  miners  union;  the  role  of  party  sup- 
porters in  the  leadership  of  the  New  York  garment  workers 
unions;  and  the  party's  activities  in  defense  of  class-war 
prisoners,  in  particular  the  great  campaign  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  anarchists  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  1927,  which 
Cannon  led  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  party's  defense 
organization,  the  International  Labor  Defense. 

It  was  the  question  of  the  Farmer-Labor  movement 
and  the  Communists'  call  for  the  creation  of  a  labor  party 
which  dominated  the  disputes  in  the  Workers  Party  during- 
1922-25.  The  PRL's  introduction  details  the  formation,  tra- 
jectory and  social  composition  of  the  Farmer-Labor  move- 
ment, necessary  background  material  for  any  reader  trying 
to  make  sense  of  the  disputes.  The  Zinoviev  leadership  of 
the  Comintern  took  up  the  fight  against  the  Workers  Party's 
opportunist  bulge  (revealed  most  clearly  in  the  party's 
near-support  to  the  third-party  candidacy  of  "Progressive" 
Republican  Robert  M.  La  FoUette  in  1924)  only  reluctantly 
and  at  the  insistence  of  Trotsky  in  Moscow.  In  the  aftermath, 
the  party's  discussions  on  the  question  were  deformed  and 
distorted  by  Zinoviev 's  campaign  against  Trotsky  for 
"underestimating"  the  peasantry.  Moscow's  insistence  that 
the  American  party  continue  to  orient  toward  the  La  FoUette 
movement  and  fight  for  a  two-class  "workers  and  farmers" 
party  totally  muddied  the  waters,  creating  a  confusion  on 
the  labor  party  slogan  from  which  the  ostensibly  communist 
movement  in  this  country  still  suffers. 

In  previously  unpublished  notes  written  for  Theodore 
Draper  and  quoted  by  the  PRL  in  its  introduction,  Cannon 
pointed  to  the  key  role  of  the  indefatigable  John  Pepper  in 
formulating  the  party's  opportunist  adaptation  to  the  La 
FoUette  movement,  a  policy  which  persisted  even  after  the 
Cannon-Foster  factional  alliance  had  overthrown  the  Pep- 
per-Lovestone-Ruthenberg  leadership  at  the  party's  Third 
Convention: 

"The  cold  fact  is  that  the  party  which  had  proclaimed  itself 
at  its  inception  as  a  revolutionary  party  of  the  working 
class,  and  had  adopted  a  corresponding  program,  became, 
for  a  period  in  1924,  the  advocate  of  a  'third  party'  of 
capitalism,  and  offered  to  support,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  presidential  candidacy  of  the  petty-bourgeois  dema- 
gogue La  FoUette.... 

"The  bewildered  party  disgraced  itself  in  this  affair,  and  all 
the  prominent  leaders  without  exception,  myself  included, 
were  in  it  up  to  our  necks,  with  no  excuse  save  that  of 
ignorance  and  no  reason  except  perhaps  the  foolhardy  ambi- 
tion to  outwit  ourselves.  If  I  can  force  myself  to  return  to 
this  leap  into  political  irrationality,  even  now — 30  years 
later — it  is  only  because  a  bad  experience,  honestly  evalu- 
ated and  accounted  for,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  immu- 
nizing the  movement  against  similar  abnormalities  in  the 
future. 

"Foster's  role  in  this  sorry  business  was  the  same  as  mine 
and  that  of  all  the  other  American  leaders  at  the  time. 
Pepper — interpreting  what  he  took  to  be  the  Comintern 
line — formulated  the  policy;  the  rest  of  us  went  along.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Pepper  had  been  defeated  and  put  in 
the  minority  at  the  party  convention,  at  the  end  of  1923, 
this  says  a  lot  for  his  resilience  and  continuing  influence, 
but  it  doesn't  say  much  for  the  rest  of  us." 

— James  P.  Cannon,  unpublished  notes 
(written  about  1959) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1924  elections.  Cannon  and  his 
factional  supporters  attempted  to  assimilate  the  import  of 
their  opportunist  error  and  steer  the  party  away  from 
the  Farmer-Labor  milieu;  Lovestone  and  Pepper  won  the 
Comintern's  support  for  a  continued  orientation  to  petty- 
bourgeois  Farmer-Laborism.  In  1924  Cannon  did  not  know 
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that  Trotsky  had  been  responsible  for  the  CPs  opposition 
to  the  Workers  Party's  La  Follette  policy.  But  the  fact  that, 
unwittingly  and  belatedly.  Cannon  supported  the  thrust  of 
Trotsky's  intervention  goes  a  long  way  to  explaining  his 
later  evolution  toward  Trotskyism.  Also  notable  is  Can- 
non's failure  to  speak  or  write  major  articles  in  support  of 
Zinoviev-Stalin-Bukharin's  "anti-Trotskyism"  campaign. 
While  voting  for  all  the  ritual  anti-Trotsky  resolutions  in 
the  American  party,  where  the  anti-Trotsky  campaign 
merged  with  the  struggle  against  the  social-democratic 
tendency  led  by  Ludwig  Lore,  he  was  by  all  accounts 
unenthusiastic  on  the  question.  Bittelman  quotes  Cannon 
as  often  remarking,  "Stalin  makes  leaders  out  of  shit  and 
shit  out  of  leaders." 

Nonetheless,  as  the  material  collected  in  James  P.  Cannon 
and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Communism  demonstrates, 
there  were  many  elements  of  the  Cannon  faction's  political 
profile  that  militated  against  their  being  able  to  make  the 
leap  to  the  Left  Opposition:  a  parochial  focus  on  American 
questions,  insistence  on  the  strategy  of  a  bloc  with  "pro- 
gressives" in  the  unions,  a  lack  of  attention  to  fighting 
Jim  Crow  segregation  in  the  labor  movement.  While  Martin 
Abern,  Max  Shachtman  and  Arne  Swabeck  made  the  leap 
to  Trotskyism  with  Cannon,  Cannon's  chief  political  col- 
laborator, William  F.  Dunne,  who  was  also  Cannon's  best 
friend,  did  not. 


The  fact  that  Cannon  remained  true  to  the  revolutionism 
which  inspired  his  youth,  leading  a  significant  number  of 
founding  American  Communist  cadre  into  Trotsky's  Left 
Opposition  in  1928,  is  a  key  historical  precondition  for  the 
formation  of  the  Spartacist  tendency  and  our  existence 
today.  As  Trotsky  underlined,  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
survival  of  the  irrational  and  outmoded  capitalist  system  is 
the  crisis  of  revolutionary  proletarian  leadership.  Our  links 
to  the  revolutionary  Communist  International,  carried  for- 
ward in  the  early  Trotskyist  movement  and  Cannon's  SWP 
through  the  1940s  and  1950s,  are  thin.  But  they  are  real, 
as  James  P.  Cannon  and  the  Early  Years  of  American  Com- 
munism demonstrates.  This  allows  us  to  proclaim,  along 
with  Cannon: 

"The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  our  modem  Trot- 
skyist movement  originated  in  the  Communist  Party — and 
nowhere  else.  Despite  all  the  negative  aspects  of  the  party 
in  those  early  years... despite  its  weaknesses,  its  crudities, 
its  infantile  sicknesses,  its  mistakes;  whatever  may  be  said 
in  retrospect  about  the  faction  struggles  and  their  eventual 
degeneration;  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  degeneration 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country — it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  out  of  the  Communist  Party  came  the  forces  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  revolutionary  movement....  There- 
fore, we  should  say  that  the  early  period  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  this  country  belongs  to  us." 

— James  P.  Cannon,  The  History  of 
American  Trotskyism  (1944)B 
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The  Prometheus  Research  Li- 
brary, the  library  and  archive  of 
the  Spartacist  League/U.S.  Central 
Committee,  has  just  published 
its  first  book,  James  P.  Cannon 
and  the  Early  Years  of  American 
Communism:  Selected  Writings 
and  Speeches,  1920-1928.  The 
624-page  volume,  available  in  both 

paperback  and  hardcover,  contains  60  documents,  articles 
and  speeches  by  Cannon  from  the  time  he  was  a  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party  (called  at  that  time  the  Workers 
Party),  as  well  as  an  extensive  historical  introduction  by 
the  PRL.  Supplementing  Theodore  Draper's  excellent  two- 
volume  history  of  the  American  Communist  movement 
{The  Roots  of  American  Communism  and  American  Com- 
munism and  Soviet  Russia),  as  well  as  Cannon's  letters  to 
Draper  published  as  The  First  Ten  Years  of  American 
Communism,  the  PRL  book  provides  original  documentary 
material    from   American   Communism's   first  decade. 

The  book,  which  covers 
2  4  Cannon's  years  as  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the 
American  section  of  the 
Communist  International, 
also  serves  as  a  prelude  to 
Pathfinder  Press'  series  of 
'74476''8Y033''''9  Cannon  writings,  which 


James  P.  Cannon 


was  centrally  edited  by  the  late 
George  Breitman.  Pathfinder's  se- 
ries covers  the  period  when  Cannon 
was  the  authoritative  leader  of  the 
American  Trotskyist  movement. 

Coming  out  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  (IWW)  and 
won  to  Communism  in  the  great 
v/ave  of  labor  radicalism  which 
swept  the  world  in  response  to  the 
1917  Russian  Revolution,  Cannon 
was  a  founding  American  Com- 
munist, chairman  and  chief  public 
spokesman  of  the  Workers  Party 
when  it  was  founded  in  1921,  and 
a  member  of  the  party's  top  leader- 
ship bodies  for  most  of  the  next 
seven  years.  In  October  1928  he  and 
about  a  hundred  factional  supporters 
were  expelled  from  the  party  for 
attempting  to  organize  a  faction  in 
support  of  Leon  Trotsky's  Interna- 
tional Left  Opposition  (ILO).  They 
went  on  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  first  Trotskyist  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  the  Communist  League  of  Amer- 
ica (CLA).  The  central  leader  of  American  Trotskyism  for 
the  next  25  years,  until  his  retirement  as  secretary  of  th 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  in  1953,  Cannon  was  th 
finest  communist  leader  America  has  yet  produced 

The  introduction  to  this  volume  notes  that  the  American 
Trotskyist  movement  was  unique  in  having  been  generated 
from  an  established  factional  grouping  in  the  official 
Comintern  section — other  early  ILO  sections  were  formed 
from  disparate  elements  and  individuals,  most  of  them 
expelled  from  the  Communist  movement  only  after  having 
been  discredited  and  stripped  of  all  supporters.  Cannon 
stands  out  as  a  Communist  leader  who  came  over  to  Trotsky 
with  his  authority  pretty  much  intact.  And  unlike  the 
European  groupings  of  the  Left  Opposition,  for  the  most 
part  a  collection  of  petty-bourgeois  circles,  the  CLA  began 
with  a  base  among  worker  militants.  Together  these  factors 
continued  on  page  50 
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"Standing  alone,  as  it  does,  the  only 
live  thing  in  the  universe,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  will  not  be  able 
to  defy  the  deadly  enmity  of  the 
entire  world.  But  whether  it  survive 
or  perish,  whether  it  be  altered 
unrecognizably  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstance,  it  will  have  shown 
that  dreams  can  come  true,  that  the 
race  may  be  to  the  strong,  that  the 
toiling  masses  can  not  only  conquer, 
but  build." 

—John  Reed,  March  1918 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  25  October 
1917  (7  November  in  the  modern  calen- 
dar) was  the  defining  political  event  of 
the  20th  century.  When  the  working 
class,  led  by  the  Bolshevik  Party  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  organized  in 
democratically  elected  Soviets  (workers 
councils),  seized  power  from  the  bour- 
geoisie and  its  autocratic  holdovers  and 
built  the  world's  first  proletarian  state, 
they  gave  flesh  and  blood  to  the  Marxist 
theory  developed  by  an  earlier  genera- 
tion of  revolutionists. 

The  great  German  revolutionists  Karl 
Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  had  seen  har- 
bingers of  proletarian  power  as  early  as 
the  1848  revolutions  in  Europe  and 
particularly  the  1871  Paris  Commune. 
Although  the  19th  century  working  class 
was  too  weak  to  conquer  and  hold  state 
power,  Marx  and  Engels  foresaw  that  the 
bourgeoisie  which  was  conquering  the 
planet  for  its  mode  of  production  was 
also  bringing  into  being  a  powerful  pro- 
letariat which  would  be  its  gravedigger. 
Just  as  the  capitalist  class,  deriving  vast 
economic  power  from  the  tremendous 
leap  in  the  productive  forces  made  pos- 
sible by  the  industrial  revolution,  had  to 
push  aside  the  agrarian-based  feudal  rul- 
ing classes  (whose  decrepit  social  order 
had  become  an  obstacle  to  growth  of  the 
means  of  production  and  to  commerce, 
science  and  secular  culture),  so  too  must 
the  proletariat,  in  its  turn,  sweep  away 
the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  usher  in 
a  new  society  of  peace  and  plenty  based 
on  an  international  division  of  labor  and 
the  end  of  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 

The  Russian  working  class,  and  its 
Bolshevik  leadership,  saw  their  revo- 
lution as  the  first  victory  of  the  rev- 
olutionary wave  which  followed  the 
unprecedented  carnage  of  World  War  I. 
It  was  a  truism  for  all  revolutionists  at 
the  time  that  the  conquest  of  power  in 
at  least  several  advanced  capitalist  coun- 
tries was  necessary  if  a  workers  state 
was  to  survive  in  backward  Russia.  The 


young  Soviet  republic,  premised  on  the 
slogan  "Workers  of  the  world,  unite," 
became  a  beacon  to  the  exploited  and 
oppressed  the  world  over,  from  the  pow- 
erful organized  workers  movements  of 
Europe  to  the  small  but  militant  prole- 
tariats of  countries  subjected  to  colonial- 
ist oppression.  But  due  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  a  hardened,  tested  leadership 
like  the  Bolsheviks,  the  revolutionary 
wave  was  repulsed  in  the  advanced  impe- 
rialist centers,  first  and  foremost  Ger- 
many where  revolutionary  upsurges  in 
1918-19  and  1923  were  defeated. 

Under  conditions  of  hostile  imperial- 
ist encirclement,  economic  backward- 
ness and  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
the  advanced  workers  and  party  cadres 
had  placed  in  the  German  revolution, 
a  conservative,  nationalist  bureaucratic 
caste  arose  in  the  Soviet  Union  headed 
by  J.V.  Stalin.  This  parasitic  layer  of 
usurpers  of  working-class  political  power 
acquired  self-consciousness  as  it  sought 
to  consolidate  and  expand  its  privileges 
atop  the  apparatus  of  the  young  work- 
ers state;  its  "theoretical"  outlook  was 
Stalin's  1924  formulation  of  building 
"socialism  in  one  country" — an  impres- 
sionistic and  defeatist  acceptance  of  cap- 
italist restabilization  outside  the  borders 
of  the  USSR.  Stalin  and  his  henchmen 
perverted  the  Communist  International, 
hoping  (falsely)  to  mitigate  imperialist 
hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union,  ultimately 
by  eschewing  international  revolution. 
The  parties  of  the  Comintern  increasingly 
became  "reformists  of  the  second  mobi- 
lization," using  the  authority  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  to  sell  out  revolutionary 
opportunities  through  alliances  with  the 
"progressive"  wing  of  the  class  enemy, 
from  China  to  Spain  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  to  Italy,  Greece  and  France  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

The  rise  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
did  not  go  unopposed  within  the  Bolshe- 
vik Party.  In  the  struggle  which  he  waged 
at  the  head  of  the  Left  Opposition  and 
later  the  Fourth  International  against  the 
degeneration  of  the  workers  state,  Leon 
Trotsky  insisted  that  only  the  restora- 
tion of  soviet  democracy  and  a  return  to 
the  perspective  of  world  socialist  revo- 
lution could  save  the  USSR  from  ulti- 
mate defeat  at  the  hands  of  imperialism 
and  counterrevolution.  Sixty  years  ago, 
Trotsky  advanced  the  program  of  prole- 
tarian political  revolution  to  oust  the 
bureaucracy.  In  works  like  The  Third 
International  After  Lenin  (1928)  and  The 
Revolution  Betrayed  (1937),  Trotsky 
continued  on  page  10 
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Bankrupt  Stalinism  Opens  Floodgates  to  Capitalist  Restoration 


Soviet  Worlcers: 

Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush 
Counterrevolution! 


AUGUST  27— The  working  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  the  workers 
of  the  world,  have  suffered  an  unparal- 
leled disaster  whose  devastating  conse- 
quences are  now  being  played  out.  The 
ascendancy  of  Boris  Yeltsin,  who  offers 
himself  as  Bush's  man,  coming  off  a 
botched  coup  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
former  aides,  has  unleashed  a  counter- 
revolutionary tide  across  the  land  of  the 
October  Revolution.  The  first  workers 
state  in  history,  sapped  and  undermined 
by  decades  of  Stalinist  bureaucratic 
misrule,  lies  in  tatters.  The  state  power 
has  been  fractured,  the  Communist 
Party — its  bureaucratic  core — shattered 
and  banned  from  the  KGB  and  armed 
forces,  the  multinational  union  is  ripping 
apart  as  one  republic  after  another  pro- 
claims secession. 

But  while  Yeltsin  &  Co.  now  see 
a  clear  field  to  push  through  a  forced- 
draft  reintroduction  of  capitalism,  the 
outcome  is  not  yet  definitively  decided. 
As  the  imperialists  rejoice  and  the  pro- 
capitalist  petty  bourgeoisie  exult,  Soviet 
workers  are  facing  a  disaster  of  cata- 
strophic proportions:  every  gain  for 
which  they,  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents sacrificed  is  on  the  chopping 
block.  An  explosion  of  even  greater 
nationalist  strife  is  looming.  The  lash  of 
capitalist  exploitation  being  introduced 
amid  universal  economic  dislocation 
threatens  widespread  hunger  and  mass 
unemployment  in  the  coming  winter.  The 
Soviet  proletariat,  whose  capacity  for 
militant  action  was  dramatically  shown 
in  the  miners  strike  of  the  summer 
of  1989,  has  not  been  heard  from. 
Opposition  from  the  factories  against 
the  ravages  of  capitalist  assault  could 


Spartacisl 

Bush  and  Yeltsin  congratulate  themselves  (top).  Pro- Yeltsin  crowd  In  front  of 
Russian  "White  House"  in  August  1991. 


throw  a  giant  wrench  in  the  works 
and  prevent  the  rapid  consolidation  of 
counterrevolution. 

Soviet  Stalinism  has  breathed  its 
pathetic  last  gasp.  Even  up  to  the  coup 


many  of  the  most  advanced  workers,  who 
opposed  Yeltsin's  plans  for  wholesale 
privatization  and  Gorbachev's  market 
reforms,  looked  to  the  so-called  hard- 
line "patriotic"  wing  of  the  bureaucracy. 
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There  is  no  room  anymore  for  such 
illusions. 

The  coup's  collapse  and  the  ascen- 
dancy of  counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet 
Union  buttresses,  for  the  present  mo- 
ment. Bush's  proclaimed  "New  World 
Order"  militarily  dominated  by  the  U.S. 
Following  its  annihilation  of  Iraq,  the 
triumphalist  and  vengeful  American  rul- 
ing class  threatens  to  turn  its  wrath,  unre- 
strained by  the  deterrent  of  a  powerful 
USSR,  against  myriad  peoples  of  the 
world.  Cuba,  in  particular,  is  in  Bush's 
cross  hairs,  and  its  defense  is  more  than 
ever  a  duty  of  all  opponents  of  Yankee 
imperialism. 

From  the  time  of  Stalin's  bureaucratic 
usurpation  of  power  in  1924,  Leon  Trot- 
sky and  the  Left  Opposition  waged  an 
unrelenting  fight  for  the  internationalist 
program  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 
Under  the  deadly  blows  of  Stalinist  ter- 
ror and  slander,  the  Trotskyists  perse- 
vered as  the  best  and  only  consistent 
defenders  of  the  remaining  revolution- 
ary gains.  Today  the  International  Com- 
munist League  (Fourth  Internationalist) 
continues  this  struggle. 

Stalinism  was  the  political  rule  of  a 
bureaucratic  caste  parasitically  sitting 
atop  the  proletarian  property  forms 
created  by  the  October  Revolution  of 
1917.  Whether  during  the  bloody  purges 
of  the  1930s  or  the  myriad  "reforms" 
from  Khrushchev  and  others,  this  system 
based  on  lies  and  repression  of  the 
working  class  not  only  blocked  further 


progress  toward  socialism  but  clogged 
every  pore  of  Soviet  society.  After  dec- 
ades of  self-sacrifice  extracted  from  the 
proletariat  in  the  name  of  building 
"socialism  in  one  country,"  Gorbachev's 
perestroika  was  the  last  desperate 
attempt  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  to 
preserve  its  position  by  adopting  capi- 
talist measures.  But  like  Nikolai  Bu- 
kharin's  appeals  to  the  rich  peasants 
(kulaks)  in  the  late  1920s  to  "en- 
rich yourselves,"  perestroika  fueled  the 
forces  of  capitalist  restoration  which 
have  now  reached  their  fruition  with 
Yeltsin's  countercoup. 

Boris  Yeltsin  is  not  a  "Westemizer" — 
he  is  an  extreme  Russian  chauvinist  who 
intends  to  sell  out  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  West.  He  is  connected  to  a  far-right, 
racist  outfit  in  the  U.S.  called  the  "Free 
Congress  Foundation"  (whose  East  Eu- 
ropean operatives  include  notorious  Nazi 
collaborators)  which  takes  credit  for 
"training"  him  and  his  staff  on  how  to 
seize  power.  His  laws  are  being  drawn 
up  by  advisers  supplied  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. One  of  Yeltsin's  first  acts  as 
Moscow  party  chief  in  the  mid-'80s  was 
to  legitimize  the  anti-Semitic  Pamyat 
fascists  when  they  emerged  from  their 
ratholes.  While  he  promises  working 
people  that  the  free  market  will  bring 
them  prosperity,  in  fact  it  will  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  what  every  Soviet 
worker  considered  a  right  until  recently: 
a  stable  job,  free  health  care,  an  educa- 
tion for  their  children— gains  which  all 


rest  on  the  collectivized  economy. 

The  alternatives  posed  before  the  So- 
viet bureaucratically  degenerated  work- 
ers state  have  always  been:  counterrev- 
olution or  Trotskyism.  Today  Stalinism 
is  dead.  The  key  to  frustrating  the  bloody 
plans  of  Bush,  Yeltsin  and  their  counter- 
revolutionary cohorts  is  the  early  forging 
of  a  Trotskyist  nucleus  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  regrouping  those  elements  in 
the  workers  movement,  the  army  and 
throughout  society  who  would  fight  for 
the  program  of  October. 

Perestroika  Coup  Fiasco 

As  the  crowd  of  yuppies,  students  and 
assorted  Russian  nationalists,  including 
fascists  and  priests,  gathered  at  the  start 
of  the  coup  outside  the  Russian  parlia- 
ment, Yeltsin's  "White  House,"  a  call 
on  Moscow  workers  to  clean  out  this 
counterrevolutionary  rabble  was  in  or- 
der. Yet  the  coup  plotters  not  only  did 
not  mobilize  the  workers,  they  ordered 
everybody  to  stay  at  work  and  at  home. 
The  working  class  did,  and  Yeltsin's 
call  for  a  protest  strike  fell  flat.  But 
the  free-enterprise  "cooperativists"  and 
petty-bourgeois  self-styled  "democrats" 
intoxicated  by  the  allure  of  dollars 
and  D-marks  thronged  into  the  streets. 
And  the  impotent  "state  of  emergency 
committee"  (GKChP)  did  nothing.  Any 
class-conscious  Soviet  worker  who  saw 
the  urgent  need  to  halt  the  capitalist- 
restorationist  forces  would  certainly 
have  been  against  Yeltsin,  but  critical  of 
the  coup — which  wouldn't  stop  Yeltsin, 
and  was  therefore  doomed  to  failure. 

The  ineptitude  of  the  coup  plotters 
astounded  even  imperialist  commenta- 
tors. It  was  reported  that  they  had 
ordered  250,000  handcuffs  from  a  fac- 
tory in  Pskov  as  well  as  stacks  of  blank 
arrest  orders,  but  they  failed  even  to 
seize  the  man  who  would  clearly  be  the 
focus  for  a  pro-imperialist  countercoup. 
Washington  spokesmen  ascribed  this 
failure  to  follow  the  first  rule  of  coup- 
making  and  arrest  Yeltsin  to  a  "miracle." 
They  didn't  even  cut  off  his  phones,  and 
incredibly  allowed  TV  to  report  Yeltsin's 
appeals  for  soldiers  to  disobey  their 
orders!  But  these  apparent  stupidities 
were  no  mere  oversight.  The  coup 
authors  staked  everything  on  a  neutral 
acceptance  of  the  coup  by  the  imperial- 
ists, hinting  that  Gorbachev  might  be 
brought  back  and  leaving  Washington's 
darling  Yeltsin  untouched.  The  GKChP's 
statement  vowed  to  "support  private 
enterprise"  and  to  observe  every  treach- 
erous commitment  to  the  imperialists  by 
Gorbachev.  Its  chief  economic  spokes- 
man Tizyakov  insisted  that  "the  policy 
of  the  reforms  toward  a  market  econ- 
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omy  will  not  be  reversed."  There  was 
no  mention  of  "Marxism-Leninism," 
"communism,"  or  even  "socialism." 

For  this  was  a  "perestroika  coup."  For 
months  there  had  been  calls  for  a  crack- 
down coming  from  hardline  Stalinist/ 
nationalist  "patriots"  like  the  "black  colo- 
nels" of  Soyuz.  But  what  moved  the 
coup  leaders,  all  of  them  Gorbachev 
appointees,  to  action  was  the  imminent 
signing  of  a  new  union  treaty,  which 
would  have  ceded  significant  central 
powers  to  the  republics.  The  coup  was 
not  so  much  by  the  military,  which 
largely  stayed  out  of  the  fray,  but  by 
top  administrative  and  party  hacks  of 
the  central  apparat  whose  bureaucratic 
fiefdoms  were  threatened.  Their  avowed 
program  was  martial  law  to  keep 
the  USSR  from  breaking  apart,  which 
comes  down  to  perestroika  minus  glas- 
nost:  the  introduction  of  the  market 
but  not  so  fast,  and  shut  up.  Thus  one 
of  the  "gang  of  eight,"  Prime  Minister 
Pavlov,  was  the  Gorbachev  regime's 
main  spokesman  for  the  new  law  allow- 
ing widescale  privatization  of  industry, 
and  was  notorious  for  tripling  food 
prices  last  spring.  At  the  time,  he  told  a 
British  journalist: 

"I  must  be  very  firm  and  say  that 
privatisation  has  always  been  on  the 
agenda  of  economic  reform,  and  it  was 
always,  for  obvious  reasons,  very  closely 
linked  with  the  liberalisation  of  prices.... 
We  want  to  bring  about  the  normal  sit- 
uation of  capital  as  in  other  countries." 
—  London  Independent  (18  April) 

Not  exactly  a  program  to  inspire 
Soviet  workers  to  support  the  plotters' 
bid  for  power!  The  coup  leaders  con- 
spicuously avoided  any  mention  of  the 
October  Revolution,  or  for  that  matter 
even  the  "Great  Patriotic  War."  Instead 
they  looked  to  the  traditions  of  the 
tsarist  empire — which  Lenin  called  a 


"prison  house  of  peoples" — declaring: 
"Our  multinational  people  have  lived  for 
centuries,  proud  of  their  Motherland." 
But  in  appealing  to  Russian  nationalism, 
Yeltsin  held  the  stronger  hand. 

Nor  did  the  coup  organizers  manage 
to  assuage  Washington  and  Wall  Street. 
As  soon  as  Bush  took  a  hard  line  backing 
Yeltsin  (and  incidentally  demanding 
Gorbachev's  return),  the  coup  began 
unraveling.  In  the  aftermath,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  hoopla  about  the  outpouring 
of  popular  support  for  "democracy." 
While  up  to  150,000  (out  of  a  city 
of  ten  million),  undoubtedly  including 
many  workers,  turned  out  at  one  point 
to  hear  Yeltsin,  the  fabled  barricades 
outside  the  "White  House"  were  purely 
symbolic,  generally  having  only  a  few 
thousand  hanging  around  them.  "They 
were  mainly  young  ones,  like  myself, 
students,  intellectuals,  professionals," 
said  one  participant.  In  addition  to  a  cou- 
ple dozen  Russian  republic  police,  Yel- 
tsin's bodyguards  were  rent-a-cops  from 
a  private  security  company  (like  the 
strikebreaking  Pinkertons  in  the  U.S.). 
At  most  there  were  a  dozen  tanks,  dis- 
patched by  pro- Yeltsin  commanders,  in 
front  of  the  building.  Speaking  of  a  pos- 
sible assault,  a  Yeltsin  "commander" 
said:  "Of  course,  we  could  not  hold  them 
off  for  more  than  five  minutes."  But 
there  was  no  serious  assault. 

Emboldened  by  the  paralysis  of  the 
coup  leaders,  the  reactionary  mob 
heaved  Molotov  cocktails  at  young  tank 
drivers.  And  then,  barely  two  and  a 
half  days  after  the  action  began,  the 
army  withdrew.  At  this  point  frenzied 
Yeltsinites  began  rampaging  through  the 
city.  A  lieutenant  colonel  who  attended 
the  demonstrations  was  shocked:  "I  am 
surprised  by  how  many  of  the  young 
are   thirsting   for  blood."  Their  first 


target  was  the  statue  outside  KGB 
headquarters  of  Feliks  Dzerzhinsky,  a 
Polish  Communist  and  founder  of  the 
Cheka,  the  Bolsheviks'  fighting  arm 
against  White  Guard  subversion.  The 
next  day  they  toppled  the  statue  of  Yakov 
Sverdlov,  a  Jewish  Communist  and  first 
president  of  the  Soviet  republic.  There, 
the  pro-Hitler  NTS  distributed  a  leaflet 
that  called  for  the  very  measures  that 
Yeltsin  decreed  the  next  day.  The  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Patriarch  presided  over 
the  burial  of  three  who  died  assaulting 
the  tanks.  British  TV  reported,  "The 
images  today  were  of  old  Russia,  pre- 
revolutionary,  a  country  throwing  itself 
back  75  years." 

In  the  wake  of  the  botched  coup,  Yel- 
tsin, the  former  bureaucratic  hack  turned 
capitalist-restorationist,  moved  quickly 
and  ruthlessly  against  his  opponents. 
In  the  best  tradition  of  Stalin,  Yeltsin 
dragged  the  politically  enfeebled  Soviet 
"president"  Gorbachev  before  jeering 
members  of  the  Russian  parliament  to 
crudely  humiliate  him.  Aping  the  tsar, 
the  "democratic"  Russian  president  Yel- 
tsin haughtily  issued  a  ukase  (decree) 
banning  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  on  Russian  soil  and  outlawed 
Pravda  and  other  CP  newspapers.  The 
CPSU  Central  Committee  and  Moscow 
offices  were  sealed  and  surrounded  by 
bloodthirsty  gangs.  Flaunting  his  power 
over  Gorbachev,  Yeltsin  named  the  new 
head  of  the  Soviet  army,  KGB  and  inte- 
rior ministry,  who  promptly  outlawed 
Communist  Party  activity  in  these  pillars 
of  state  power.  The  next  day  Gorbachev 
not  only  resigned  as  general  secretary  of 
the  CPSU  but  called  for  dissolution  of 
the  disintegrating  party  and  confiscation 
of  its  property. 

Yeltsin  may  wield  the  pen  and  the 
microphone,  but  his  orders  came  on  the 
direct  line  from  the  White  House  on  the 
Potomac  to  the  "White  House"  on  the 
Moskva.  Less  than  24  hours  after  Bush 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Gorba- 
chev's appointment  of  General  Moiseyev 
as  the  new  defense  minister,  Moiseyev 
was  out.  The  Russian  demagogue  Yeltsin 
is  portrayed  as  a  great  hero  of  "democ- 
racy." This  "democrat"  is  calling  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  Russian  army,  the 
"National  Guard,"  whose  first  decora- 
tion would  be  the  Order  of  St.  George — 
the  tsarist  emblem  and  banner  of  the 
Russian  fascists.  A  former  White  House 
official  called  Yeltsin  "a  Slavic  edition 
of  Huey  Long"  {San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle, 22  August),  the  right-wing  Louisiana 
demagogue  who  in  the  1930s  used 
populist  rhetoric  to  build  up  a  personal, 
authoritarian  regime.  Even  many  pro- 
Western,  "free  market"  intellectuals  in 
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the  Soviet  Union  fear  Yeltsin  as  a  poten- 
tial dictator  who  will  ride  roughshod 
over  them.  Like  Poland's  Lech  Walesa, 
admirer  of  the  nationalist  dictator  Pil- 
sudski,  he  will  try  to  use  his  popularity 
to  impose  capitalist  "shock  treatment" 
on  the  workers. 

The  imperialist  media  are  exultant, 
hailing  "The  Second  Russian  Revolu- 
tion." The  New  York  Times  sneeringly 
refers  to  V.L  Lenin  as  "little  more  than 
a  demagogue  with  a  lisp."  (The  Times  is 
so  intent  on  portraying  a  counterrevolu- 
tion victorious  that  its  copious  coverage 
never  once  mentions  the  Soviet  workers. ) 
But  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  some  of 
the  more  liberal  Yeltsinites  are  beginning 
to  get  nervous  about  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind they  have  sown.  Ogonyok  editor 
Vitaly  Korotich  is  now  warning  of  a 


fying  the  system  of  bureaucratic  rule 
installed  by  Stalin  and  his  henchmen  in 
1924  with  Leninism.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Bolsheviks 
under  Lenin  and  Trotsky  carried  out  the 
October  Revolution  as  the  first  step  of 
the  world  socialist  revolution.  Backward 
Russia,  the  "weak  link"  of  imperialist 
rule,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  workers 
revolution,  but  it  had  to  be  completed 
by  the  proletariat  in  the  advanced  impe- 
rialist countries  if  it  was  to  sustain  itself 
and  lead  to  socialism,  a  society  of  equal- 
ity based  on  abundance.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  defeat  of  the  European  rev- 
olutions, centrally  in  Germany,  in  the 
1918-23  postwar  period,  that  the  usurp- 
ers Stalin/Bukharin  "discovered"  the 
profoundly  anti-Marxist  notion  that  it 
was  possible  to  construct  "socialism  in 
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Coup  organizers'  press  conference:  (from  left)  Tizyakov,  Starodubtsev,  Pugo, 
Yanayev  and  Baklanov. 


"third  force,  which  may  be  represented 
by  certain  young  people  of  the  fascist 
persuasion."  The  leaders  of  the  "demo- 
cratic revolution"  are  already  promoting 
the  tsarist  watchword  of  "Russia,  one  and 
indivisible."  Leningrad  mayor  Anatoly 
Sobchak  lambastes  centrifugal  forces 
pulling  apart  the  USSR:  "This  is  insanity. 
We  are  a  nuclear  country."  Yeltsin  aides 
talk  of  destabilization  of  the  economy 
and  warn  Ukrainian  secessionists  that 
"these  lands  were  settled  by  Russians." 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Muscovites 
have  been  lining  up  to  visit  the 
Lenin  mausoleum,  worried  that  this 
may  be  their  last  opportunity  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  founder  of  the  Soviet 
state. 

Fight  Capitalist  Enslavement! 

For  decades,  the  Stalinists  and  impe- 
rialists have  joined  together  in  identi- 


one  country."  Trotsky  denounced  this 
nationalist  dogma  as  writing  off  the 
world  revolution,  and  predicted  it  would 
be  the  undoing  of  the  Soviet  Union  if 
the  bureaucracy  was  not  swept  away  by 
the  resurgent  working  class. 

In  his  decisive  analysis  of  Stalinism, 
The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1937),  Trotsky 
asked  prophetically,  "Will  the  bureaucrat 
devour  the  workers'  state,  or  will  the 
working  class  clean  up  the  bureaucrat?" 
In  developing  this,  he  elaborated  the  pro- 
gram of  proletarian  political  revolution 
led  by  a  Bolshevik  party  to  re-establish 
Soviet  democracy.  The  planned  economy 
would  be  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the 
workers,  freeing  it  from  the  arbitrary  zig- 
zags of  the  faceless,  grey  bureaucrats. 
And  instead  of  the  conservative  anti- 
revolutionary  policies  of  Stalin's  Krem- 
lin, the  Soviet  Union  would  again  be- 
come the  headquarters  of  international 


socialist  revolution.  He  also  spelled  out 

the  bleak  alternative: 

"If — to  adopt  a  second  hypothesis — a 
bourgeois  party  were  to  overthrow  the 
ruling  Soviet  caste,  it  would  find  no 
small  number  of  ready  servants  among 
the  present  bureaucrats,  administrators, 
technicians,  directors,  party  secretaries 
and  privileged  upper  circles  in  general. 
A  purgation  of  the  state  apparatus  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  in  this  case  too. 
But  a  bourgeois  restoration  would  prob- 
ably have  to  clean  out  fewer  people  than 
a  revolutionary  party.  The  chief  task  of 
the  new  power  would  be  to  restore  pri- 
vate property  in  the  means  of  production. 
First  of  all,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cre- 
ate conditions  for  the  development  of 
strong  farmers  from  the  weak  collective 
farms,  and  for  converting  the  strong 
collectives  into  producers'  cooperatives 
of  the  bourgeois  type — into  agricultural 
stock  companies.  In  the  sphere  of  indus- 
try, denationalization  would  begin  with 
the  light  industries  and  those  producing 
food.  The  planning  principle  would  be 
converted  for  the  transitional  period  into 
a  series  of  compromises  between  state 
power  and  individual  'corporations' — 
potential  proprietors,  that  is,  among  the 
Soviet  captains  of  industry,  the  emigre 
former  proprietors  and  foreign  capital- 
ists. Notwithstanding  that  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  has  gone  far  toward  pre- 
paring a  bourgeois  restoration,  the  new 
regime  would  have  to  introduce  in  the 
matter  of  forms  of  property  and  methods 
of  industry  not  a  reform,  but  a  social 
revolution." 

Every  Soviet  worker,  collective  farm- 
er, pensioner  and  soldier  will  immedi- 
ately recognize  that  this  process  of  coun- 
terrevolution is  well  under  way.  The  state 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  has  been 
scuttled,  the  planned  economy  aban- 
doned. In  their  stead,  imperialist  corpo- 
rations from  Pepsi-Cola  to  Chevron  oil 
have  made  encroachments  on  the  Soviet 
economy.  The  Russian  federation's  new 
"land  reform"  lays  the  basis  for  destroy- 
ing the  kolkhoz  collectives,  promising 
rural  poverty  for  the  many  and  riches  for 
the  new  kulaks.  "Cooperative"  profiteers 
and  black  market  speculators  have  grown 
explosively  in  the  vacuum  of  the  col- 
lapsed distribution  system.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Yeltsin  now  intends 
to  ram  through  capitalist  restoration  at 
breakneck  pace.  Yavlinsky,  co-author  of 
the  Harvard-designed  "grand  bargain"  to 
sell  out  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  imperi- 
alists, is  now  in  charge  of  the  economy. 
But  for  the  Soviet  working  masses,  the 
"magic  of  the  marketplace"  holds  the 
promise  of  hunger  and  homelessness.  In 
an  insiders'  newsletter,  the  major  Wall 
Street  brokerage  firm  Merrill  Lynch 
hints  at  the  truth  being  hidden  from  the 
Soviet  masses: 

"Although  there  is  likely  to  be  a  surge 
in  optimism  among  the  Soviet  people  as 
a  new  political  order  emerges,  expecta- 
tions about  the  new  order's  ability  to  turn 
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around  the  economy  are  likely  to  exceed 
what  is  realistically  possible.  If  the  expe- 
rience of  eastern  Europe  is  any  indica- 
tion, the  next  several  years  will  be  pain- 
ful for  the  Soviet  economy  as  workers 
lose  lifetime  jobs  and  state-owned  enter- 
prises are  restructured." 

—  Wednesday's  Global  Report, 
21  August 

Up  until  now  Yeltsin  has  been  able  to 
blame  the  economic  chaos  and  immis- 
eration  of  perestroika  on  Gorbachev's 
"half-measures"  and  the  sabotage  of  the 
old  Stalinist  apparat.  The  Russian  dem- 
agogue talks  out  of  both  sides  of  his 
mouth,  visiting  strikers  one  week  and 
approving  anti-strike  laws  the  next.  But 
now  Yeltsin  will  seek  to  implement  his 
real  program,  to  impose  brutal  capitalist 
austerity  on  the  Soviet  working  class. 
He  will  be  held  responsible  for  closing 
down  "unprofitable"  enterprises,  throw- 
ing millions  of  workers  into  the  streets, 
raising  rents  and  the  price  of  food,  shut- 
ting down  childcare  centers  and  attack- 
ing Soviet  working  people  in  all  ways. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
in  the  next  several  months  to  use  the 
army,  KGB  or  police  to  break  strikes  or 
break  up  popular  protests. 

Despite  Yeltsin's  present  ascendancy 
and  the  mood  of  anti-Communist  hys- 
teria among  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  it  will 
not  be  that  easy  to  carry  out  a  capitalist 
counterrevolution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  fact,  one  might  expect  a  higher  level 
of  strike  action  than  took  place  under 
Gorbachev's  perestroika.  During  this 
period  the  Soviet  working  class  has  been 
politically  disoriented  and  confused  by 
the  ever-shifting  lineup  of  Yeltsin  vs. 
Gorbachev  vs.  the  "hardline"  Stalinists. 
Now  the  lines  of  battle  are  hard,  and 
raw.  But  the  absence  of  genuinely  com- 
munist leadership  represents  the  greatest 
obstacle,  leaving  the  working  class  prey 
to  confusion,  false  polarizations  and 
defeatism  in  the  face  of  their  class 
enemies. 

Both  the  Yeltsinites  and  the  "hard- 
liners" compete  on  the  terrain  of  coun- 
terrevolutionary Russian  nationalism. 
Starting  with  Stalin  himself,  vicious 
Great  Russian  chauvinism  has  charac- 
terized the  bureaucracy,  undermining  the 
multinational  USSR.  The  Pamyat  anti- 
Semites'  rise  was  protected  by  sections 
of  the  Gorbachev  bureaucracy,  in  par- 
ticular Yeltsin's  wing.  Meanwhile,  the 
nationalist  secessionists — mostly  from 
the  better-off  republics — yearn  to  be 
pawns  of  imperialism  today,  as  many  of 
their  forefathers  were  for  the  Nazis.  In 
the  last  fight  of  his  life,  Lenin  insisted, 
against  Stalin,  that  the  revolutionary 
Soviet  state  be  a  voluntary  union  based 
on  equality  of  nations. 


It  is  urgently,  indeed  desperately  nec- 
essary for  the  working  class  to  now  es- 
tablish organizational  forms  to  mobilize 
its  power  to  resist  and  overthrow  the 
forces  of  capitalist  counterrevolution. 

•  As  every  hustler  is  out  to  "get  theirs," 
workers  will  be  anxious  to  protect  their 
own  threatened  livelihoods.  Independent 
workers  committees  must  be  formed  in 
factories,  mines,  railroad  yards  and  other 
enterprises  to  prevent  layoffs  and  privat- 
ization by  taking  over  the  plants  and  con- 
trolling production.  Such  workers  com- 
mittees can  be  the  basis  for  genuine 
Soviets,  drawing  into  their  ranks  col- 
lective farmers,  oppressed  minorities, 
working  women.  Red  Army  soldiers  and 
officers,  old-age  pensioners — all  those 
who  will  be  victimized  by  the  "new 
order." 

•  Yeltsin  &  Co.  have  already  begun 
purging  the  officer  corps  of  the  military. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  democracy. 
He  wants  to  turn  the  Soviet  army  which 
defended  the  Soviet  people  against  the 
Nazi  scourge  into  a  compliant  tool  for 
internal  repression  in  the  interests  of  the 
new  capitalist  masters.  Committees  of 
soldiers  and  officers  must  be  formed  to 
oppose  the  purges  and  prevent  the  army 
from  being  used  to  attack  the  workers' 
interests. 

•  The  anti-Communist  mobs  are  the 
shock  troops  of  a  budding  fascist  move- 
ment, the  future  strikebreakers,  jailers 
and  torturers  of  militant  workers  and 
leftists.  Already  the  NTS,  former  WWII 
quislings  of  the  Hitlerite  invaders,  have 
raised  their  heads  at  the  Yeltsinite 
mobilizations.  The  blackshirted  Pamyat 
fascists  are  burning  red  flags.  Next 
they  will  be  staging  deadly  anti-Semitic 


pogroms.  Workers  militias  must  be 
formed,  aided  by  Red  Army  officers  and 
soldiers  loyal  to  socialism,  to  defend 
against  and  crush  the  lynch  mobs  and 
pogromists. 

•  lllegalization  of  the  Communist  Party 
will  be  used  as  a  precedent  to  ban  all 
groups  claiming  to  stand  for  socialism 
or  communism.  The  red  purge  will  be 
used  to  victimize  militant  workers  who 
lead  strikes  against  layoffs  and  privat- 
ization. Down  with  the  witchhunting  ban 
on  the  CP!  Don't  let  them  drag  away 
Jewish  or  Communist  coworkers! 

•  The  escalating  nationalist  secessionist 
movements  in  the  various  republics  are 
fueling  fratricidal  slaughter  among  the 
deeply  interpenetrated  Soviet  peoples.  It 
is  urgently  necessary  to  organize  multi- 
national defense  guards  to  ward  off  com- 
munalist  butchery.  As  Leninists,  i.e., 
proletarian  internationalists,  we  stand 
for  full  equality  of  all  nations  and  nation- 
alities in  a  genuinely  socialist  federation. 

Working  women,  who  have  suffered 
most  under  perestroika's  economic  mis- 
ery, must  be  in  the  forefront  not  only  of 
the  battle  to  stop  the  closures  of  child- 
care  centers,  but  in  the  forging  of  a 
genuinely  communist  nucleus.  In  Poland 
and  the  former  DDR  (East  Germany) 
women  are  being  driven  from  their  jobs 
and  abortion  is  considered  a  criminal 
act.  Reawakened  women  workers  of  the 
Soviet  Union — who  have  the  most  to 
lose  under  capitalist  counterrevolution — 
must  play  a  leading  role  as  their  grand- 
mothers and  great-grandmothers  did  in 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

The  youth,  many  shocked  into  polit- 
ical awareness  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
days,  must  find  their  way  to  the  program 
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Leon  Trotsky  shortly  before  his  assassination  by  Stalin's  agents  in  Mexico, 
1940.  Left  Opposition  intransigently  defended  USSR  against  threat  of  capitalist 
restoration.  Right:  Trotsky's  1935  article,  "Where  Is  the  Stalin  Bureaucracy 
Leading  the  USSR?"  in  Bulletin  of  the  Opposition. 


of  revolutionary  internationalism.  Re- 
version to  the  Slavophilic  backwardness 
of  Yeltsin  &  Co.  precludes  the  genuinely 
open  intellectual  and  artistic  climate  that 
so  many  young  people  yearn  for.  Make 
no  mistake:  life  for  youth  in  the  West 
does  not  resemble  a  music  video!  The 
reality  for  working-class  youth  under 
capitalism  is  a  nightmare  of  uncertainty, 
unemployment,  hopelessness  with  the 
very  real  prospect  of  being  cannon  fod- 
der in  the  next  imperialist  war.  The 
young  Soviet  republic  in  the  days  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  fought  for  women's 
emancipation,  for  every  kind  of  social 
emancipation,  against  censorship,  for 
freedom  from  state  intervention  in  one's 
personal  affairs. 

Workers  and  soldiers  Soviets  (coun- 
cils) must  orient  to  defeating  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary Yeltsin  regime  and  es- 
tablishing a  government  based  on  soviet 
democracy  such  as  was  established  by 
the  October  Revolution  of  1917.  In  this 
hour  of  dire  need  more  than  ever,  the 
key  to  successful  defense  of  the  Soviet 
proletariat  is  the  forging  of  a  new, 
authentically  communist  vanguard  party 
of  the  working  class.  Return  to  the  road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

For  Revolutionary 
Regroupment! 

With  the  evident  and  total  collapse 
of  Stalinism,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  regroupment  among  the  numerous 
would-be  communist  groupings  on  the 
left  fringe  of  the  CPSU.  Many  of  the 
most  communist-minded  workers  have 


had  illusions  in  the  "patriotic"  elements 
of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy,  who  fre- 
quently appealed  to  Great  Russian  chau- 
vinism and  conciliated  or  embraced  out- 
right anti-Semites,  fascists  and  tsarists. 
But  for  example  Soyuz  leader  Colonel 
Viktor  Alksnis  denounces  Gorbachev  not 
for  introducing  the  market,  but  for  intro- 
ducing "democracy":  "My  model  is  the 
market  first  and  democracy  later."  This 
is  known  as  the  "Chilean  option,"  mod- 
eled on  the  bloody  Pinochet  coup,  whose 
vaunted  fake  "economic  miracle"  was 
built  on  the  corpses  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  leftist  workers  and  peasants. 

In  late  July  activists  from  the  "patri- 
ots" milieu  initiated  a  workers  confer- 
ence in  the  capital  which  drew  over  500 
delegates  from  400  major  Moscow-area 
plants.  A  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  League  addressed  this 
gathering: 

"Today  the  imperialists  and  the  native 
restorationists  strive  to  dismember  the 
USSR  by  splitting,  paralyzing  the  Soviet 
proletariat  with  nationalism.  This  is  their 
greatest  weapon.  But  the  proletariat  has 
its  own  weapon — internationalism.  We 
need  to  forge  a  party  that  mobilizes 
against  all  forms  of  discrimination, 
nationalism  and  anti-Semitism!" 
—  WV  No.  532,  2  August 

During  the  coup,  the  Moscow  workers 
council  which  came  out  of  this  July  con- 
ference issued  a  call  to:  "Form  workers 
militias  for  the  preservation  of  socialized 
property,  for  the  preservation  of  social 
order  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  for  the 
control  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders 
and  instructions  of  the  State  Committee 
on  the  Emergency  Situation."  There  was 


not  one  word  of  criticism  of  the  GKChP. 
A  call  for  workers  militias  to  smash  the 
counterrevolutionary  Yeltsinite  demon- 
strations was  certainly  in  order.  But  if 
the  Emergency  Committee  had  consoli- 
dated power,  it  would  have  attempted  to 
disband  any  such  workers  militias, 
which  would  otherwise  have  inevitably 
and  rapidly  escaped  its  political  control. 
The  last  thing  these  degenerate  Stalinists 
wanted  to  see  was  the  independent  mobi- 
lization of  the  working  class. 

Those  communist-minded  leftists  who 
looked  to  the  "patriotic"  wing  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  armed  forces  are 
now  understandably  in  a  state  of  polit- 
ical trauma.  They  cannot  understand 
what  happened.  In  fact,  they  cannot 
understand  what  has  happened  since 
Gorbachev  became  leader  of  the  CPSU 
in  1985.  The  economic  chaos  and  mis- 
eries of  perestroika,  the  abandonment  of 
East  Europe,  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  destruction  of  Iraq  in  the 
name  of  Bush's  "New  World  Order" — 
these  are  not  simply  a  result  of  spine- 
lessness,  corruption  or  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  Gorbachev  and  his  collaborators. 
They  are  the  legacy  of  more  than  six 
decades  of  Stalinist  perversion  of  the 
October  Revolution:  the  bureaucratic 
usurpation  of  workers  rule,  the  high- 
handed bureaucratic  mismanagement  of 
the  economy,  the  Great  Russian  chau- 
vinism at  the  expense  of  national  minor- 
ities, the  stifling  of  free  expression 
and  creativity,  the  political  demobilizing 
of  the  working  class. 

After  the  relative  stagnation  of  the 
last  Brezhnev  years,  in  their  own  way 
the  dominant  sections  of  the  Kremlin 
bureaucracy  came  to  recognize  there  can 
be  no  "socialism  in  one  country,"  that 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  integrated  into 
the  world  economy  as  part  of  an  inter- 
national division  of  labor.  Since  the  core 
of  the  Stalinist  ideological  outlook  is  the 
rejection  of  socialist  revolution  in  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries,  this  meant 
integration  into  the  world  capitalist  sys- 
tem. The  intent  of  Yeltsin  and  Gorba- 
chev— who  both  began  as  typical  young, 
up-and-coming  apparatchiks  under  the 
Brezhnev  regime — to  sell  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Wall  Street  and  Frankfurt  is 
the  logical  culmination  of  the  Stalinist 
doctrine  of  "socialism  in  one  coun- 
try." Gorbachev's  neo-Bukharinite  "mar- 
ket socialism"  was  the  antechamber  to 
counterrevolution. 

Despite  the  anti-Communist  hysteria 
now  raging  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  workers  and  even 
a  few  intellectuals  who  want  to  defend 
socialism  and  communism.  They  must 
understand  that  Trotskyism  is  the  genu- 
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ine  expression  of  Bolshevism  today,  that 
a  Trotskyist  party  must  be  built  to  lead 
the  struggle  against  the  counterrevolu- 
tion. Stalin's  first  step  in  consolidating 
his  regime,  aided  by  Bukharin,  was  to 
purge  and  persecute  the  Left  Opposition, 
and  eventually  to  murder  the  entire  sur- 
viving Old  Bolshevik  cadre,  the  leaders 
of  October. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  "socialism  in 
one  country"  on  the  world  revolution  and 
on  the  USSR  soon  made  themselves  felt. 
Stalin/Bukharin  collaborated  with  the 
British  social-democratic  labor  bureauc- 
racy who  then  sabotaged  the  1926  Gen- 
eral Strike.  They  supported  the  Chinese 
nationalist  general  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  then  drowned  in  blood  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat.  As  the  1927  Platform 
of  the  Opposition  stated:  "The  defeat  of 
the  revolution  in  China,  following  the 
defeat  of  the  British  General  Strike,  has 
inspired  the  imperialists  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  succeed  in  crushing  the 
Soviet  Union."  Only  a  few  years  later, 
the  German  CP,  on  Stalin's  orders, 
allowed  Hitler  to  come  to  power 
unchallenged. 

Having  rejected  Trotsky's  call  for  a 
principled  workers  united  front  to  defeat 
the  fascists,  as  Nazi  Germany  became 
an  obvious  threat  to  the  USSR,  Stalin 
called  for  a  "popular  front"  with  the 
so-called  "democratic"  imperialists  of 
France  and  Britain.  In  the  name  of  this 
"popular  front,"  the  Stalinists  sabotaged 
a  prerevolutionary  situation  in  France 
and  strangled  the  revolutionary  Spanish 
working  class,  paving  the  way  for  Fran- 
co's victory.  Then,  by  beheading  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  Red  Army  during  the 
bloody  1936-38  purges  and  relying  on 
his  "non-aggression"  pact  with  Hitler, 
Stalin  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
catastrophic  losses  in  the  initial  stages 
of  World  War  II. 

More  than  20  million  Soviet  citizens 
were  killed  defending  the  homeland  of 
October  and  liberating  all  of  Europe 
from  the  nightmare  of  Nazism.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Red  Army's  destruction  of 
the  Third  Reich,  subsequent  threats  to 
the  USSR  by  nuclear-armed  American 
imperialism  led  the  Kremlin  to  undertake 
bureaucratically  deformed  social,  i.e., 
anti-capitalist,  transformations  in  East 
Europe  as  a  defensive  measure.  But  now 
East  Europe  is  being  handed  back  to  the 
imperialists. 

We  Trotskyists  Have 
Defended  the  Soviet  Union 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  faces  being 
dismembered  and  its  constituent  repub- 
lics turned  into  neocolonies  of  Wash- 


ington. Berlin  and  Tokyo.  The  present 
collapse  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  has 
its  immediate  origins  in  the  renewed 
Cold  War  offensive  launched  by  Amer- 
ican imperialism  after  its  ignominious 
defeat  in  Vietnam.  In  every  key  battle- 
ground of  Cold  War  II — Afghanistan, 
Poland,  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic (DDR) — the  International  Commu- 
nist League  (ICL,  formerly  the  interna- 
tional Spartacist  tendency)  has  stood 
resolutely  in  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  capitulation  of  the  Kremlin 
bureaucracy. 

Where  the  Soviet  Stalinists  waged 
a  halfhearted  war  against  CIA-armed 
Islamic  reactionaries  in  Afghanistan, 
ultimately  selling  out  and  withdrawing, 
we  said  "Hail  Red  Army  in  Afghani- 
stan!" and  called  to  "Extend  Social 
Gains  of  the  October  Revolution  to  the 
Afghan  Peoples!"  When  in  late  1981 
Polish  Solidarnosc,  under  the  guidance 
of  Reagan  and  Pope  John  Paul  Wojtyla, 
made  a  bid  for  power  in  the  name  of 
"bourgeois  democracy,"  we  raised  the 
call:  "Stop  Solidarnosc  Counterrevolu- 
tion!" General  Jaruzelski's  countercoup 
temporarily  spiked  these  clerical-nation- 
alist front  men  for  Wall  Street  and  Wash- 
ington. But  the  Stalinists  had  neither  the 
moral  authority  nor  the  program  to 
undercut  counterrevolution,  and  eight 
years  later  the  same  Jaruzelski,  with  Gor- 
bachev's approval,  abdicated  political 
power  to  Walesa  &  Co. 

When  in  late  1989  the  Honecker 
regime  in  East  Germany  fell  and  the 
Berlin  Wall  was  opened,  the  ICL  threw 


its  forces  into  the  fight  for  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  red  Germany  of  workers 
councils.  We  initiated  the  call  for 
the  giant  Treptow  anti-fascist  demon- 
stration of  3  January  1990,  which  drew 
250,000  people  to  honor  the  Soviet 
soldiers  who  died  liberating  Ger- 
many from  the  Nazis.  Then,  as  Gorbachev 
gave  the  green  light  to  a  reunified 
Fourth  Reich  of  German  imperialism, 
our  comrades  of  the  Spartakist  Work- 
ers Party  of  Germany  were  the  only 
party  which  clearly  and  unambiguously 
opposed  capitalist  reunification. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  represen- 
tatives of  the  ICL  have  fought  for  a  rev- 
olutionary internationalist  perspective. 
Thus  at  a  coal  miners  congress  last  Octo- 
ber in  Donetsk,  we  helped  block  the 
effort  of  right-wing,  Yeltsinite  forces 
advised  by  the  American  "AFL-CIA" 
federation  to  enlist  Soviet  miners  in  the 
international  anti-Communist  witchhunt 
against  British  miners  leader  Arthur 
Scargill.  The  imperialist  rulers  hate  Scar- 
gill  because  he  led  the  1984-85  British 
miners  strike — which  Soviet  workers 
generously  aided.  This  momentous  class 
battle  gave  the  lie  to  the  self-serving 
Stalinist  myth  that  workers  in  advanced 
capitalist  countries  are  incapable  of 
hard-fought  class-struggle. 

We  urgently  seek  to  bring  the  pro- 
gram of  Trotskyism  to  the  Soviet  prole- 
tariat and  socialist-minded  intelligentsia 
with  our  Russian-language  Spartacist 
Bulletin,  containing  in  addition  to  key 
documents  of  the  ICL  the  section  on 
the  USSR  from  Trotsky's  Transitional 
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Program.  In  recent  months,  we  analyzed 
the  mounting  crisis  in  our  article  "Where 
Is  the  Soviet  Union  Going?"  (WV  Nos. 
520,  521  and  522,  15  February,  1  March 
and  15  March),  including  a  program  of 
struggle  for  genuine  soviet  power. 

It's  Desperately  Necessary 
to  Fight 

Writing  in  1935  on  "The  Workers' 
State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism," 
Trotsky  noted:  "The  inevitable  collapse 
of  Stalinist  Bonapartism  would  immedi- 
ately call  into  question  the  character  of 
the  USSR  as  a  workers'  state."  This  has 
now  occurred.  He  added:  "The  fate  of 
the  USSR  as  a  socialist  state  depends 
upon  that  political  regime  that  will  arise 
to  replace  Stalinist  Bonapartism."  The 
imperialists  and  their  flunkeys  such  as 
Yeltsin  want  to  accelerate  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  capitalist  state.  But  it  will  not 
be  so  easy.  This  is  not  East  Germany,  a 
compact,  homogeneous  country  which 
was  taken  over  by  the  existing  German 
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exposed  the  suicidal  program  of  "social- 
ism in  one  country"  and  analyzed  the 
monstrous  rise  of  the  bureaucracy's 
apparatus  of  repression  against  the 
Soviet  proletariat. 

For  decades,  Stalinist  hacks  sneered 
at  Trotsky  as  an  "ultraleftist"  prophet  of 
doom  and  boasted  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
"superpower"  status  as  they  undermined 
and  plundered  the  planned  economy  of 
the  workers  state.  They  cited  the  exten- 
sion of  deformed  workers  states  after 
World  War  II — created  through  indige- 
nous peasant-based  revolutions  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  China  (revolutions  undertaken 
by  Stalinist  parties  in  self-defense  over 
the  objections  of  the  Kremlin  bureauc- 
racy) and  the  Red  Army  occupation  of 
Eastern  Europe  where  the  collapse  of  the 
Nazi-allied  regimes  left  a  power  vac- 
uum— as  proof  they  could  go  on  for- 
ever "peacefully  coexisting"  with  world 
imperialism.  But  today  fledgling  capital- 
ist regimes  hold  sway  in  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia and  throughout  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  destroyed, 
and  a  nascent  capitalist  state  under  Boris 
Yeltsin  erected  over  its  ruins.  It  was  Trot- 
sky who  posed  the  question  squarely: 
"Will  the  bureaucrat  devour  the  workers 
state,  or  will  the  working  class  clean  up 
the  bureaucrat?"  Now  Trotsky's  pro- 
phetic warning  has  been  vindicated,  bit- 
terly, in  the  negative. 

The  central  event  of  the  Russian  coun- 
terrevolution was  Yeltsin's  August  1991 


bourgeoisie,  which  simply  moved  in  its 
state  apparatus,  laid  waste  to  the  DDR 
economy  and  put  half  the  working  pop- 
ulation on  welfare.  When  the  cost  turned 
out  to  be  higher  than  expected,  Bonn 
kept  pumping  in  billions  of  D-marks. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast,  is  a 
huge  country,  with  over  100  nationali- 
ties, a  tremendous  potential  for  chaos 
and  no  one  to  finance  a  capitalist  take- 
over. The  U.S.  could  probably  buy  the 
country  for  a  few  tens  or  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  but  the  American  rul- 
ing class  is  as  ideologically  opposed  to 
that  as  it  is  to  financing  a  decent  social 
welfare  or  health  care  system  in  this 
country.  Soviet  petty-bourgeois  yuppies 
believe  in  a  Utopian  capitalism,  dreaming 
that  they  will  suddenly  achieve  a  stand- 
ard of  living  like  Scandinavia.  In  fact, 
economically  and  politically  their  fate 
under  capitalism  would  be  more  akin  to 
Mexico,  or  worse,  with  deep  impover- 
ishment of  the  masses  presided  over  by 
an  authoritarian  state.  The  forces  backing 


"countercoup"  against  the  inept  "pere- 
stroika  coup"  of  the  Stalinist  has-beens 
of  the  "Emergency  Committee."  Yeltsin's 
consolidation  of  his  imperialist-backed 
power  grab  for  "democracy,"  in  the 
absence  of  mass  resistance  to  the 
encroaching  capitalist  counterrevolution 
by  a  working  class  atomized  and  demor- 
alized by  decades  of  Stalinist  rule,  spelled 
the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  deformed 
workers  state.  But  the  way  for  this  was 
prepared,  first  by  Stalin  and  his  epigones, 
whose  sole  answer  to  perceived  threats, 
whether  from  Old  Bolsheviks  and  restless 
workers  or  from  nationalists  and  mon- 
archists, was  terror  and  mass  murder,  and 
then  by  his  successors,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing Gorbachev.  Reflecting  the  increased 
weight  in  Soviet  society  of  a  privileged 
layer  of  bureaucrats'  children,  techno- 
crats and  other  would-be  "yuppskis," 
Gorbachev's  "new  thinking"  was  pro- 
capitalist  old  thinking — to  use  the  "magic 
of  the  marketplace"  (which  in  the  final 
analysis  means  gouging  the  maximum 
of  exploitation  from  the  laboring  masses 
by  the  threat  of  unemployment  and 
starvation)  to  "revitalize"  the  USSR's 
(bureaucratically  distorted)  centrally 
planned  economy.  When  he  proved  inca- 
pable of  ramming  through  the  "capitalism 
in  500  days"  shock  treatment,  he  was 
replaced  by  the  more  ruthless  ex-Stalinist 
bureaucrat  Yeltsin. 

The  ascendancy  of  counterrevolution 
in  the  former  USSR  is  an  unparalleled 
defeat  for  working  people  all  over  the 
world,  decisively  altering  the  political 
landscape  on  this  planet.  The  Soviet 
masses  have  been  plunged  into  desperate 


Yeltsin  would  like  to  be  a  capitalist  class, 
but  they  are  not  yet  one.  Even  in  Poland, 
where  the  state  is  capitalist  from  top  to 
bottom,  a  capitalist  class  has  not  yet  con- 
gealed because  they  lack... capital. 

And  there  are  additional  obstacles:  for 
one,  the  Soviet  economy  is  organized  on 
an  all-Union  basis  and  the  departure  of 
major  components,  particularly  if  the 
Ukraine  pulls  out,  will  wreak  havoc. 
Moreover,  many  Soviet  workers  believe 
that  the  country  belongs  to  them,  and 
they  have  a  deep  reservoir  of  commit- 
ment to  egalitarianism  which  must  be 
rooted  out  for  capitalism  to  be  implanted. 
Thus  although  events  are  moving  at 
breakneck  speed,  these  factors  may 
allow  enough  of  a  window  for  the  Soviet 
proletariat  to  go  into  struggle  before  the 
counterrevolution  consolidates.  Should 
that  happen,  revolutionaries  must  seek 
to  intervene  to  provide  leadership,  seek- 
ing above  all  to  cohere  a  new  revolu- 
tionary vanguard  party,  the  necessary 
instrument  for  victory.  ■ 


poverty  unknown  since  the  darkest  days 
of  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany.  The 
former  multinational  state  has  become 
a  hotbed  of  Great  Russian  chauvinism 
and  anti-Semitic  agitation,  while  wars  of 
nationalist  fratricide  rage  in  the  Cauca- 
sus. No  longer  challenged  by  Soviet 
military  might,  U.S.  imperialism  has 
proclaimed  a  "one-superpower  world," 
riding  roughshod  over  semicolonial  peo- 
ples from  the  Persian  Gulf  (100,000  Ira- 
qis slaughtered)  to  Somalia. 

The  "post-Cold  War  world"  looks  very 
much  as  it  did  before  World  War  I.  The 
rival  imperialists  jockey  for  power  amid 
an  international  recession,  while  many 
of  today's  "leftists"  (in  the  spirit  of  their 
social-democratic  forebears  of  4  August 
1914  who  backed  their  own  rulers  in  war- 
time) buttress  the  "humanitarian"  lies  of 
U.S./UN  imperialism  as  it  takes  up  the 
racist  "white  man's  burden"  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa  and  prepares  for  military  adven- 
tures in  Bosnia  and  elsewhere. 

The  bourgeois  media  ceaselessly 
trumpets  that  "communism  is  dead."  But 
it  is  not  communism  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  dead  end,  but  its  Stalinist 
perversion.  Communism  lives  as  the 
Trotskyist  program  for  world  workers 
revolution;  it  lives  in  the  struggle  of  the 
toilers  everywhere  against  their  exploi- 
tation and  oppression.  And  today,  not- 
withstanding all  the  pious  proclamations 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its  mouthpieces 
about  "the  end  of  the  class  struggle"  and 
even  "the  end  of  history,"  working  peo- 
ple from  Germany  and  Italy  to  South 
Africa  and  South  Korea  are  showing 
through  their  protests  and  strikes  that 
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they  are  not  in  the  least  reconciled  to 
their  rulers'  attacks  upon  their  living 
standards  and  lives.  Here  in  the  "belly 
of  the  beast,"  the  multiracial  explosion 
in  Los  Angeles  following  the  acquittal 
of  the  racist  cops  who  beat  Rodney  King 
was  eloquent  testimony  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  young  people  who  see  that  they 
have  no  future  in  this  decaying,  racist 
system.  Even  in  the  ex-USSR  a  massive 
strike  in  June  by  over  a  million  coal  min- 
ers and  other  workers  in  the  Ukraine  sent 
shock  waves  through  the  would-be  bour- 
geoisies of  the  former  Soviet  republics. 
But  desperate  anger  and  willingness  to 
fight  are  not  enough;  the  key  to  victory 
is  the  forging  of  an  authentic  revolution- 
ary leadership. 

Thanks  to  the  Stalinist  sabotage  of 
countless  revolutionary  opportunities, 
the  imperialist  system  was  ultimately 
capable  of  sapping  and  destroying  the 
Soviet  workers  state,  not  merely  by  unre- 
mitting military  pressure  (beginning 
immediately  as  14  imperialist  armies 
invaded  Russia  in  1918-19,  continuing 
with  the  post-World  War  II  Cold  War, 
which  was  punctuated  by  episodic  "hot 
wars"  from  Korea  to  Vietnam  to  Afghan- 
istan) but  by  the  pressure  of  the  capitalist 
world  market.  But  capitalism  remains  a 
fetter  on  human  progress  and,  in  its 
imperialist  decay,  a  threat  to  all  life  on 
this  planet. 

Consider  the  scenario  sketched  by 
bourgeois  ideologues  for  the  "post-Cold 
War  era":  a  "peace  dividend"  in  an  econ- 
omy freed  from  the  arms  race,  "national 
liberation"  in  East  Europe  and  the  ex- 
republics  of  the  USSR,  continent-wide 
European  unity  beginning  with  currency 
union,  and  (in  the  mouths  of  the  U.S. 
rulers)  a  "New  World  Order"  under 
American  hegemony.  Now  look  at  the 
reality.  The  governments  of  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries  preach  "austerity" 
and  "sacrifice"  to  "their"  workers,  while 
the  impoverished  masses  of  the  "Third 
World"  are  squeezed  dry  by  their  impe- 
rialist-dependent rulers  to  pay  the  "debt" 
to  the  imperialist  banks.  Murderous  "eth- 
nic cleansing"  rages  throughout  the  weak 
new  capitalist  states  of  East  Europe, 
where  nationalist  ideology  substitutes 
for  non-existent  capital  as  the  motor 
force  of  counterrevolution. 

In  West  Europe,  so-called  "welfare 
state"  measures  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  the  bourgeoisies  no 
longer  see  any  need  for  them  (or  for 
social-democratic  governments)  to  stave 
off  the  "spectre  of  communism."  The 
European  monetary  agreement  is  in 
shambles;  the  only  bourgeois  "unity"  to 
be  found  there  is  the  common  crusade 
to  deport  immigrant  workers,  who  are 


being  made  scapegoats  for  rising  unem- 
ployment and  victims  of  emboldened 
fascist  attacks.  And  the  outlines  of  future 
trade  wars  and  shooting  wars  are  sharp- 
ening as  Washington,  Tokyo  and  Bonn — 
no  longer  constrained  by  Cold  War  unity 
against  the  USSR — pursue  their  conflict- 
ing interests  with  a  vengeance.  The  only 
way  out  of  immiseration  and  war 
remains  the  proletarian  class  struggle  led 
to  victory  by  an  internationalist  revolu- 
tionary leadership. 

Throughout  our  existence  as  a  ten- 
dency, the  International  Communist 
League,  of  which  the  Spartacist  League 
is  the  U.S.  section,  has  placed  the  Trot- 
skyist  program  for  defense  and  extension 
of  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution 
at  the  center  of  our  work.  In  the  face  of 
virulent  anti-communist  propaganda  and 
repeated  imperialist  provocations  during 
"Cold  War  11" — the  anti-Soviet  crusade 
over  Afghanistan,  Polish  Solidarnosc' 
1981  bid  for  power,  Reagan's  KAL  007 
spy  flight,  etc. — we  proudly  upheld  our 
unconditional  military  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  exposed  and  sought 
to  combat  at  every  juncture  the  bankrupt 
Stalinists'  suicidal  appeasement  of  impe- 
rialism— the  introduction  of  "market 
socialism"  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan  in  the  face  of 
the  massively  CIA-armed  and  funded  war 
just  across  the  border  from  Soviet  Central 
Asia,  the  schemes  to  "rationalize"  the 
Soviet  economy  through  "perestroika," 
the  decision  to  charge  world  market 
prices  to  Cuba  for  oil  thereby  devastating 
the  Cuban  economy,  the  acquiescence  to 
capitalist  reunification  of  Germany. 

The  ICL's  present  efforts  to  implant 
an  outpost  of  Trotskyism  in  the  home- 
land of  the  October  Revolution  follow  a 
vigorous  intervention  in  the  former  DDR 
(East  Germany).  When  the  barriers  of 
Stalinist  repression  were  loosened  in 
response  to  massive  sentiment  from  the 
DDR  citizens  for  a  freer  political  and 
social  life,  the  ICL  undertook  a  major 
effort  to  aid  our  German  section  in  inter- 
vening there.  We  fought  for  revolution- 
ary reunification  of  Germany  through 
workers  political  revolution  in  the  East 
and  socialist  revolution  in  the  West.  With 
the  German  bourgeoisie  and  its  loyal 
"opposition,"  the  social-democratic  SPD 
"Trojan  horse  of  counterrevolution," 
sparing  no  effort  to  turn  the  incipient 
DDR  political  revolution  into  a  rush  for 
reunification  with  the  capitalist  West  (on 
the  basis  of  lying  promises  of  instant 
prosperity),  we  launched  a  Trotskyist 
newsletter  and  sold  thousands  of  copies 
to  receptive  workers. 

When  fascists  desecrated  the  Soviet 
war  memorial  in  Berlin's  Treptow  Park, 


we  appealed  for  a  massive  united-front 
demonstration  against  fascism  and  in 
defense  of  the  Red  Army  which  defeated 
Hitler.  Eventually  endorsed  by  the  Sta- 
linist party,  the  Treptow  protest  drew  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  who  wanted 
a  way  to  defend  the  DDR.  We  addressed 
the  demonstration  calling  for  revolution- 
ary reunification  through  the  immediate 
formation  of  workers  and  soldiers  coun- 
cils, a  call  which  was  seriously  discussed 
in  units  of  the  East  German  army.  Once 
again  the  alternatives  were  as  Trotsky 
had  outlined:  the  workers  would  take 
their  fate  into  their  own  hands  or  the 
workers  state  would  be  destroyed  by 
imperialism.  And  the  bankrupt  Stalinists, 
in  mortal  fear  of  the  masses,  chose  the 
destruction  of  the  DDR,  apologizing  for 
Treptow  and  actually  moving  the  elec- 
tions forward  so  they  could  lose  faster. 
The  Spartacists  were  the  only  party  in 
the  DDR  to  run  in  the  elections  on  a 
program  of  "No  to  Capitalist  Reunifica- 
tion." The  Stalinists  accepted  the  "inev- 
itability" of  capitalist  restoration,  quib- 
bling only  over  the  terms.  Lacking  any 
credible  mass  leadership  to  resist  the 
onslaught,  the  East  German  masses 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  unification 
under  the  deutschmark. 

Our  first  publications  in  the  Russian 
language  were  intended  largely  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  sizeable  Soviet  forces 
stationed  in  the  DDR,  as  we  sought  to 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  and  East  German 
soldiers,  doing  their  duty  in  the  face  of 
the  threat  of  NATO  imperialism,  and  win 
them  to  the  internationalist  program  of 
Leninism,  hidden  from  them  for  decades. 
This  pamphlet  brings  together  articles 
from  Workers  Vanguard,  our  American 
paper,  and  the  Russian-language  Sparta- 
cist Bulletin  covering  the  recent  events 
in  the  ex-USSR.  Beginning  with  the 
pathetic  "Emergency  Committee"  putsch 
and  Yeltsin's  pro-imperialist  coun- 
tercoup  in  August  1991,  the  material 
contained  here  documents  the  unfolding 
counterrevolution  and  the  Trotskyist  pro- 
gram to  resist  and  reverse  it.  Included 
are  several  polemical  articles  which 
expose  the  role  of  numerous  Western 
"leftists"  in  backing  Yeltsinite  counter- 
revolution and  that  of  the  Stalinist  rem- 
nants in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  whose 
bankruptcy  is  epitomized  by  their  des- 
picable "rcd-brovvn  coalition"  with  vir- 
ulent Russian  nalionalists.  monarchists 
and  outriglil  lasc  isis.  I  inally.  uc  include 
an  article  troni  ihc  current  Russian-lan- 
guage Bulletin  No.  4  which  details  the 
Stalinist  degeneration  of  the  CPSU  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Trotskyist  Left  Oppo- 
sition for  the  authentic  program  of 
Leninism.  ■ 
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Traitors,  Not  Trotskyists 

Cheerleaders 
for  Yeltsin's 
Counterrevolution 
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Soviet  workers  win  giant 
victory  by  defeating  coup 


The  counterrevolutionary  tide  sweep- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  spearheaded  by 
Boris  Yeltsin's  pro-imperialist  counter- 
coup  last  month,  poses  a  definitive  test 
for  organizations  claiming  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  struggle  for  socialist  revo- 
lution. Openly  capitalist-restorationist 
forces  led  by  Yeltsin  and  Gorbachev, 
now  ascendant  in  Russia  and  other  So- 
viet republics,  are  seeking  to  tear  away 
every  vestige  of  the  greatest  victory  ever 
achieved  by  the  international  proletariat, 
the  October  Revolution  of  1917. 

The  Left  Opposition  and  the  Fourth 
International  of  Leon  Trotsky  waged  a 
life-and-death  struggle  against  the  Sta- 
linist bureaucratic  caste,  whose  usurpa- 
tion of  political  power  from  the  Soviet 
proletariat  and  capitulation  to  imperial- 
ism undermined  the  first  workers  state 
and  created  the  present  catastrophic  sit- 
uation. In  doing  so,  the  Trotskyists  were 
the  best  and  most  consistent  defend- 
ers of  the  gains  of  October.  Uncompro- 
mising, unconditional  Soviet  defensism 
has  always  been  the  basis  for  the  Trot- 
skyist  call  for  a  proletarian  political  rev- 
olution to  oust  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy. 
In  his  germinal  1933  article  laying  out 
the  perspective  of  political  revolution, 
Trotsky  warned  of  the  "tragic  possibil- 
ity" of  the  counterrevolution  now  taking 
place: 

"But  in  the  event  of  this  worst  possible 
variant,  a  tremendous  significance  for  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  will  be  borne  by  the  question: 
where  are  those  guilty  for  the  catastro- 
phe? Not  the  slightest  taint  of  guilt  must 
fall  upon  the  revolutionary  internation- 
alists. In  the  hour  of  mortal  danger,  they 
must  remain  on  the  last  barricade." 
— "The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State"  (October  1933) 

We  of  the  International  Communist 
League  today  continue  the  struggle  for 
Trotsky's  Fourth  International.  Worliers 
Vanguard''^  statement  following  the  pa- 


thetic Stalinist  "coup"  attempt  and  pro- 
capitalist  countercoup  was  headlined: 
"Soviet  Workers:  Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush 
Counterrevolution!"  (reprinted  on  page 
3).  Pointing  to  the  yuppies,  speculators, 
fascists  and  priests  who  flocked  to  Yel- 
tsin's "White  House"  in  Moscow  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  the  shock  troops  for 
social  counterrevolution  during  the  two 
days  of  the  feeble  putsch  by  Yanayev  & 
Co.,  we  wrote:  "a  call  on  Moscow  work- 
ers to  clean  out  this  counterrevolutionary 
rabble  was  in  order.  Yet  the  coup  plotters 
not  only  did  not  mobilize  the  workers, 
they  ordered  everybody  to  stay  at  work 
and  at  home." 

In  the  face  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
counterrevolutionary  forces,  we  laid  out 
a  program  of  struggle  against  capital- 
ist restoration,  calling  for  independent 
workers  committees  in  the  factories  to 
take  control  of  production  and  fight  pri- 
vatization, for  committees  of  soldiers 
and  officers  to  resist  the  use  of  the 
Soviet  army  as  an  instrument  against  the 
working  class,  for  workers  militias  to 
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crush  anti-Semitic  pogromists  and  anti- 
Communist  lynch  mobs  and  to  ward 
off  communalist  butchery  by  revanchist 
nationalists.  We  immediately  translated 
this  article  into  Russian,  and  it  is  now 
being  distributed  among  class-conscious 
Soviet  workers  with  the  aim  of  forg- 
ing a  Leninist-Trotskyist  nucleus  capa- 
ble of  leading  a  struggle  by  the  Soviet 
working  people  to  victory  over  the 
counterrevolution. 

In  contrast,  in  the  "hour  of  mortal  dan- 
ger," a  herd  of  pseudo-Trotskyists  were 
on  the  first  barricade  of  counterrevolu- 
tion. Jack  Barnes'  Socialist  Workers 
Party  (SWP),  which  after  years  of  being 
the  reformist  right  wing  of  the  cen- 
trist United  Secretariat  (USec)  finally 
dumped  Trotskyism  outright  a  few  years 
ago,  cheered  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Militant  (6  September):  "Soviet  Workers 
Win  Giant  Victory  by  Defeating  Coup." 
As  for  the  USec,  its  French-language 
organ  echoed  the  imperialist  gloating 
over  the  "second  Russian  Revolution" 
with  the  headline,  "Three  Days  That 
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Masses  Resist  Soviet  Coup! 


SCTi 


ION 


What  the  upheaval  in 
fftlSowet  Union  means 

ready  on  the  hnn-l.  !.  '^^">' 

better  life.  democracy 


Socialist  Workers  Party  (top)  and  its  offshoots,  Fourth  Internationalist 
Tendency  (above  left)  and  Socialist  Action,  hailed  "democratic"  capitalist 
counterrevolution  in  Soviet  Union.  All  falsely  claimed  Soviet  working  masses 
were  on  the  barricades  for  Yeltsin. 
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Shook  the  USSR,"  a  grotesque  parody 
on  the  title  of  John  Reed's  history  of  the 
1917  Bolshevik  uprising.  An  article  by 
Catherine  Verla  stated  baldly:  "It  was 
necessary  to  unhesitatingly  oppose  the 
coup  and,  on  these  grounds,  to  fight  at 
Yeltsin's  side"  {Inprecor,  29  August). 
,  This  same  reactionary  line  is  being 
pushed  by  two  American  pro-USec  sat- 
ellites which  are  offshoots  of  the  SWP, 
Socialist  Action  and  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tionalist Tendency  (FIT). 

For  the  last  three  decades  our  Sparta- 
cist  tendency  has  denounced  the  impos- 
tors who  masquerade  as  Trotskyists 
while  abandoning  every  principled  posi- 
tion Trotsky  stood  for  and  above  all  the 
fight  for  an  independent  Trotskyist  van- 
guard. We  have  polemically  combatted 
those  who  sought  popularity  in  becom- 
ing the  "left"  tail  of  bourgeois  "popular 
fronts,"  from  Allende  in  Chile  to  Mit- 
terrand in  France.  We  exposed  those 
who  hail  anti-Soviet  nationalists  from 
Khomeini  in  Iran  to  Walesa  in  Poland. 
We  warned  that  their  cowardly  flinches 
and  treacherous  opportunism,  their 
renunciation  in  deeds  of  revolutionary 
Trotskyism,  went  against  every  historic 
interest  of  the  working  class.  Now  they 
have  openly  shown  themselves  for  what 
they  are:  not  Trotskyists  but  traitors  to 
the  October  Revolution. 

Painting  Counterrevolution 
as  "Victory" 

Having  lost  the  popular-frontist  influ- 
ence they  assiduously  cultivated  during 
the  "antiwar"  movement  of  the  late  '60s 
and  early  '70s,  the  American  SWP's 
eclectic  brand  of  reformism  has  grown 
increasingly  bizarre  over  the  years.  The 
same  issue  of  the  Militant  which  hailed 
Yeltsin's  countercoup  also  announced 
that  "World  capitalism  has  suffered  a  his- 
toric defeat  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,"  and  carried  a  talk  by 
Barnes  under  the  heading,  "Why  U.S. 
Imperialism  Lost  the  Cold  War"!  One 
has  to  ask,  what  planet  do  these  people 
live  on?  The  Bamesites  simultaneously 
proclaim  themselves  to  be  North  Amer- 
ica's "Fidelistas"  while  pushing  those 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  out 
to  strangle  the  Cuban  Revolution  as  a 
favor  to  Washington. 

Even  as  it  unabashedly  and  uncriti- 
cally reported  how  Yeltsinite  mobs  were 
tearing  down  statues  of  Lenin  and  Feliks 
Dzerzhinsky,  the  Militant  (13  Septem- 
ber) tried  to  paint  it  as  some  sort  of 
proletarian  uprising:  "Key  to  the  defeat 
of  the  August  19  coup  was  the  action  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in  Mos- 
cow, Leningrad,  and  elsewhere  who 
defied  the  government's  tanks,  defended 
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the  democratic  rights  they  had  won  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  process  widened 
the  space  to  advance  their  interests 
through  demonstrations,  debates,  and 
political  organization."  The  FIT  likewise 
praised  the  "Soviet  masses"  for  stopping 
the  coup,  and  Socialist  Action  trans- 
formed the  anti-Communist  mobs  of 
pro-capitalist  yuppies  into  a  "popular 
uprising"  (see  "Who  Was  on  Yeltsin's 
Barricades,"  page  15). 

In  justifying  their  support  to  Soli- 
darnosc counterrevolution  a  decade  ago, 
the  line  of  these  outfits  was  that  "ten 
million  Polish  workers  can't  be  wrong." 
Today  Solidarnosc  in  power  is  subject- 
ing its  former  working-class  base  to 
vicious  capitalist  austerity.  Even  when 
the  mass  of  workers  is  temporarily 
deluded  into  supporting  counterrevolu- 
tionary forces,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
communist  vanguard  to  swim  against  the 
stream  and  defend  the  historic  interests 
of  the  international  proletariat  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  in  this  case  it's  utter 
sophistry  to  claim  that  revolutionary- 
minded  workers  flocked  to  Yeltsin's 
counterrevolution.  If  anything,  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  Soviet  workers — 
despite  political  confusion,  cynicism 
and  illusions  in  Western-style  capitalist 
"prosperity" — exhibited  far  more  class 
consciousness  by  refusing  to  heed  Yel- 
tsin's appeals  than  these  cynical  liars. 

Indeed,  the  USec's  Inprecor  (29  Au- 
gust) not  only  acknowledged  the  lack 
of  working-class  support  for  Yeltsin's 
counterrevolution,  but  chided  the  Soviet 
workers  for  their  absence: 

"The  next  months  will  see  the  accel- 
erated introduction  of  market  reforms. 
The  fact  that  the  power  play  was 
defeated  without  the  mobili/;iiioii  ol  ihc 
workers  certainly  strengthens  "leltsin's 
and  the  liberals'  autonomy  on  this  level; 
for  the  moment,  they  are  less  depend- 
ent on  workers  and  popular  support, 
and  they  will   soon   have  their  own 


repressive  forces  and  their  own  loyal 

bureaucracies." 
So  the  Soviet  workers  should  have 
backed  the  rabidly  restorationist  Yeltsin 
in  order  that  he  would  less  readily  attack 
them!  This  takes  the  meaning  of  chutz- 
pah to  new  heights!  Did  the  Polish  work- 
ers' earlier  support  for  Walesa,  which  the 
USec  so  fulsomely  enthused  over,  ham- 
string the  "shock  treatment"  of  capitalist 
austerity  he  is  now  meting  out? 

Mandel  &  Co.  have  no  more  in  com- 
mon with  Bolshevism  and  its  Trotskyist 
continuity  than  did  Stalin  and  his  heirs 
with  Leninism.  Neither  rooted  in  the 
working  class  for  a  prolonged  period  nor 
anchored  to  a  revolutionary  program, 
when  buffeted  by  Reagan's  Cold  War 
drive  they  were  pushed  ever  more  into 
the  arms  of  anti-Soviet  social  democ- 
racy, whose  hallmark  since  1917  has 
been  hostility  to  the  October  Revolution. 
They  joined  the  imperialist  hue  and  cry 
over  the  1979  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  and  cheered  Solidarnosc' 
bid  for  counterrevolution  in  Poland  two 
years  later.  They  hailed  anti-Communist 
nationalist  mass  murderers  who  collab- 
orated with  the  Nazi  genocide  of  the 
Jews,  like  the  Croatian  Ustasha  and 
Estonian  Forest  Brothers. 

These  handmaidens  of  social  democ- 
racy have  become  full-blown  social  dem- 
ocrats themselves.  Thronging  to  the 
counterrevolutionary  barricades  outside 
Yeltsin's  White  House,  they  have  offered 
themselves  up  as  foot  soldiers  in  Bush's 
"New  World  Order."  Not  even  a  pretense 
of  Trotskyism  is  left  to  any  of  them. 

Capitalist  "Democracy"  vs. 
the  Worlcers  State 

Insofar  as  these  cheerleaders  for  coun- 
terrevolution in  the  Soviet  Union  attempt 
to  provide  any  kind  of  "theoretical"  fig 
leaf,  it  is  that  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
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is  the  chief,  indeed  the  only,  instru- 
ment for  counterrevolution.  The  view, 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Stalinism 
is  counterrevolutionary  through  and 
through,"  has  historically  been  used  to 
justify  de  facto  abandonment  of  the  Trot- 
skyist  position  of  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  it  is  being  used  to  justify 
support  to  the  counterrevolution.  Thus, 
trying  to  buttress  its  outlandish  claim 
that  the  victory  of  the  Yeltsinites  was  a 
defeat  for  imperialism.  Socialist  Action 
(September  1991)  claims  that  with  the 
botched  coup  by  the  "gang  of  eight":  "It 
will  be  extremely  difficult  now  for  the 
bureaucracy  and  its  allies  to  organize  a 
new,  effective,  instrument  to  carry 
through  the  restoration  of  capitalism." 

In  the  first  place,  as  Trotsky  pointed 
out  time  and  again,  the  bureaucracy  was 
not  a  homogenous  class  but  a  brittle,  con- 
tradictory layer  resting  atop  proletarian 
property  forms,  from  which  it  derived 
its  privileged  position,  and  potentially 
including  both  restorationist  and  revolu- 
tionary elements.  In  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
letarian challenge  and  under  sharp  pres- 
sure from  imperialism,  it  was  the 
restorationist  wing  of  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  which  blossomed  under 
Gorbachev.  The  coup  plotters  were  them- 
selves committed  to  introducing  a  capi- 
talist market  economy,  though  more 
gradually  and  under  centralized  control. 
But  the  bureaucracy  has  now  utterly  col- 
lapsed. And,  in  any  case,  Yeltsin  had 
already  broken  from  it  to  become  the 
spokesman  for  the  incipient  bourgeoi- 
sie— the  "yuppskies,"  black  marketeers 
and  a  political  spectrum  ranging  from 


Social-democratic  traitors  to 
Trotskyism  proclaimed  "Solidarity 
with  Solidarity,"  adopting  Polish 
Solidarnosc  logo  to  identify  with 
Walesa's  clerical-nationalist 
anti-Communist  movement. 

would-be  Western  "democrats"  to  the 
fascists  of  Pamyat. 

But  the  bottom  line  for  these  Sta- 
linophobic  proponents  of  counterrevo- 
lution, as  it  has  been  since  the  time  of 
Karl  Kautsky's  diatribes  against  the 
October  Revolution,  is  to  back  capitalist 
"democracy"  against  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  whether  under  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  or  disastrously  deformed  by  Sta- 
linism. Socialist  Action  leader  Jeff 
Mackler  declared  in  an  August  28  Bay 
Area  radio  interview:  "The  essence  of 
socialist  politics  is  democracy."  That  was 
the  "essence"  of  Kautsky's  attack  on  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  under 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  As  Lenin  replied  in 
The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Ren- 
egade Kautsky  (1918):  "It  is  natural  for 
a  liberal  to  speak  of  'democracy'  in  gen- 
eral; but  a  Marxist  will  never  forget  to 
ask:  'for  what  class?'"  Mackler  appar- 
ently knows  what  class  he  is  working 
for — the  bourgeoisie.  In  the  radio  inter- 
view he  flatly  declared,  "I  agree  with  the 
bans  on  the  Communist  Party."  So  does 
the  SWP.  Shades  of  McCarthy  ism! 

In  Britain,  the  Workers  Power  group, 
subject  to  the  hegemonic  influence  of 
Neil  Kinnock's  Labour  Party,  offers  a 
crystallized  expression  of  bourgeois 
"democratic"  counterrevolution.  Work- 
ers Power  (September  1991)  scarcely 
attempts  to  prettify  the  Yeltsinite  forces, 
and  even  offers  a  candid  eyewitness 
account  of  the  social  dregs  that  manned 
Yeltsin's  barricades.  Nevertheless  it 
adamantly  insists: 

"No  matter  what  the  socially  counter- 
revolutionary nature  of  Yeltsin's  pro- 


gramme, no  matter  how  many  spivs 
and  racketeers  joined  the  barricades  to 
defend  the  Russian  parliament,  it  would 
be  revolutionary  suicide  to  back  the 
coup-mongers  and  support  the  crushing 
of  democratic  rights.... 
"It  is  far  better  that  the  fledgling  workers' 
organisations  of  the  USSR  learn  to  swim 
against  the  stream  of  bureaucratic  res- 
torationism  than  be  huddled  in  the 
'breathing  space'  of  the  prison  cells." 

Better  to  be  subjected  to  capitalist  exploi- 
tation, to  hunger  and  homelessness,  to 
brutal  oppression  of  women  and  Great 
Russian  chauvinist  pogroms,  says 
Workers  Power,  than  for  the  Stalinist 
degenerated  workers  state  to  survive  a 
day  longer.  Of  course,  the  "workers 
organizations"  they  have  in  mind  are 
those  led  by  fascist-connected  pro- 
capitalist  "free  trade  unionists"  like  the 
notorious  Yuri  Butchenko  whom  Workers 
Power  toured  through  Britain  last  year. 

WP  not  only  put  themselves  in  Yel- 
tsin's camp,  they  attack  him  for  not  being 
anti-Communist  enough.  WP  concedes, 
"The  measures  to  deprive  the  Stalinists 
of  all  the  levers  of  economic  and  political 
power  are  an  essential  stage,  a  prereq- 
uisite to  turn  to  the  next  stage — the  task 
of  rapidly  dismantling  the  instruments 
of  central  planning."  But  they  "put  no 
trust  in  Yeltsin... to  carry  out  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Stalinist  dictatorship."  No, 
they  call  for  a  workers'  witchhunt,  for 
"workers'  action  to  drive  out  the  party 
and  KGB  spies  in  the  workplace."  And 
Workers  Power's  German  affiliate,  the 
Arbeitermacht  group,  calls  (unnec- 
essarily) for  the  SPD — bloodhounds 
for  the  butchers  of  Luxemburg  and 
Liebknecht,  and  architects  of  the  Ger- 
man bourgeoisie's  Ostpolitik  aimed  at 
subverting  and  smashing  the  Soviet 
Union — to  organize  demonstrations  to 
support  the  Russian  counterrevolution. 

For  a  Fourth  International 
Trotsky  Would  Call  His  Own! 

One  self-styled  Trotskyist  grouplet 
that  tried  to  maintain  the  usual  centrist 
posture — one  foot  in  the  camp  of  coun- 
terrevolution and  another  in  the  camp  of 
revolution — was  the  British  Revolution- 
ary Internationalist  League  (affiliated  to 
Peter  Sollenberger's  fragmented  Revo- 
lutionary Workers  League  in  the  U.S.). 
The  Revolutionary  Internationalist  (11 
September)  carried  an  article  headlined, 
"Defend  CoUectivised  Property!  Build 
Workers'  Councils  in  the  USSR!"  The 
RIL  acknowledged  that  in  the  wake  of 
the  botched  coup,  "All  the  forces  push- 
ing for  capitalist  restoration  have  been 
enormously  strengthened."  Yet,  echoing 
Workers  Power,  they  attack  our  call  on 
Moscow  workers  to  clean  out  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary rabble  outside  the  Rus- 
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sian  parliament.  They  add: 

"For  Trotskyists  there  should  have  been 
no  more  talk  of  critical  support  for, 
or  for  united  fronts  with  the  Yeltsinites 
than  with  the  coup  leaders.  Where 
strikes  occurred  in  response  to  Yeltsin's 
initial  (never-repeated)  call.  Trotskyists 
should  have  participated,  but  fighting  to 
turn  them  against  both  wings  of  the 
bureaucracy." 

The  RIL  wants  to  "fight"  capitalist 
restoration  but  doesn't  want  the  workers 
to  crush  the  shock  troops  of  restora- 
tion. They  oppose  a  "united  front" 
with  Yeltsin,  but  call  on  Soviet  workers 
to  observe  Yeltsin's  strike  call — with 
the  ludicrous  aim  of  turning  it  against 
Yeltsin!  They  claim  to  oppose  "Yel- 
tsin and  the  restorationist  wing  of  the 
bureaucracy,"  but  attack  the  Spartacists 
for  opposing  Solidamosc  counterrevo- 
lution in  Poland. 

The  "gang  of  eight"  was  incapable  of 
sweeping  away  Yeltsin  in  its  pathetic 
excuse  for  a  putsch  because,  as  we  wrote. 


it  was  a  "perestroika  coup."  But  both 
imperialism  and  the  forces  of  internal 
counterrevolution  were  aligned  on  Yel- 
tsin's side.  The  coup  plotters  were  not 
only  irresolute  but  didn't  want  to  unleash 
the  forces  that  could  have  defeated 
the  more  extreme  counterrevolutionar- 
ies, for  that  could  have  led  to  a  civil  war 
if  the  Yeltsinites  really  fought  back.  And 
in  an  armed  struggle  pitting  outright  res- 
torationists  against  recalcitrant  elements 
of  the  bureaucracy,  defense  of  the  col- 
lectivized economy  would  have  been 
placed  on  the  agenda  whatever  the  Sta- 
linists' intentions.  Trotskyists  would 
have  enteicd  a  military  bloc  with  "the 
Thermidorian  section  of  the  bureaucracy 
against  open  attack  by  capitalist  counter- 
revolution," as  Trotsky  postulated  in  the 
1938  Transitional  Program.  This  pre- 
cisely was  our  policy  toward  Jaruzelski 
in  1981.  But  the  RIL,  beholden  to  social- 
democratic  "anti-Stalinism,"  can't  stom- 
ach being  in  a  bloc  with  Stalinists  even 


in  defense  of  a  workers  state. 

Leon  Trotsky  went  to  his  death — at 
the  hands  of  a  Stalinist  assassin— 
an  intransigent  defender  of  the  Soviet 
workers  state.  His  last  political  struggle 
was  waged  over  this  question,  against 
the  Soviet-defeatist  Burnham/Shacht- 
man  opposition  in  1939-40  in  the  then- 
Trotskyist  American  SWP.  As  Trotsky 
wrote  in  his  April  1940  "Letter  to  the 
Workers  of  the  USSR"  so  eloquently: 
"Those  who  are  incapable  of  defending 
conquests  already  gained  can  never  fight 
for  new  ones."  Should  the  homeland  of 
October  succumb  to  the  counterrevolu- 
tionary tide,  workers  around  the  world 
will  pay  for  it  in  blood  for  years  to  come. 
The  need  has  never  been  more  urgent 
for  reforging  a  Fourth  International  that 
Trotsky  would  have  recognized  as  his 
own.  Defeat  Yeltsin/Gorbachev  counter- 
revolution! For  a  Trotskyist  party  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  built  in  the  struggle  to 
reforge  the  Fourth  International!  ■ 


Who  Was  on  Yeltsin's  Barricades? 


Outside  Yeltsin's  "White  House":  Russian  nationalists,  black  marketeers, 
yuppies,  priests,  fascists. 
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"Soviet  Workers  Win  Giant  Victory  by 
Defeating  Coup,"  headlined  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party's  Militant  as  it  lined  up 
behind  Yeltsin-Bush  counterrevolution  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Fourth  Interna- 
tionalist Tendency  likewise  cheered 
"Masses  Resist  Soviet  Coup!"  And 
Socialist  Action  proclaimed:  "The  scale 
of  the  current  popular  uprising  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  few  precedents 
since  the  time  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917,  led  by  V.I.  Lenin  and  Leon 
Trotsky." 

But  were  the  Soviet  workers  out  on 
the  barricades  for  capitalist  restoration? 
To  be  sure,  the  demagogue  Yeltsin  won 
60  percent  of  the  vote  for  president  of 
the  Russian  republic  last  spring.  His 
imperialist  backers  certainly  hoped  that 
with  this  "popular  mandate,"  as  soon  as 
would-be  Tsar  Boris  leapt  atop  a  tank 
to  call  for  a  general  strike  to  back 
his  pro-capitalist  countercoup,  workers 
would  leave  the  factories  in  droves,  just 
as  millions  of  Polish  workers  had 
followed  the  lead  of  Lech  Walesa  in 
1980-81.  But  despite  imperialist  hopes 
and  the  extraterrestrial  daydreams  of 
the  SWP,  FIT  and  SA,  this  was  not  the 
case. 

From  the  start.  Western  bourgeois 
commentators  expressed  bitter  dis- 
appointment  at    the    lack   of  Soviet 


working-class  support  for  capitalist 
counterrevolution.  The  Yeltsinite  rallies 
on  August  20  in  IVloscow,  Leningrad  and 
other  Soviet  cities  were  sizable,  though 
no  more  so  than  numerous  other  recent 
demonstrations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
for  the  fabled  barricades  outside  Yel- 
tsin's "White  House,"  a  spectrum  of  eye- 
witnesses, many  of  them  pro- Yeltsin, 
uniformly  attest  that  they  never  attracted 
more  than  several  thousaiul  iiard-bittcn 
pro-capitalist  activists,  with  virtually  no 
workers  among  them. 

Shortly  after  the  coiip/countercoup. 
CBS  News"  M)  Minnies  August) 
interviewed  pro-Yeltsin  Russian  reporter 
Artiam  Borovik.  Speaking  from  a  factory 


floor,  Borovik  said:  "The  majority  of  the 
workers  here  supported  the  attempted 
coup.  They're  actually  afraid  of  more 
perestroika.  So  far  it's  only  brought  them 
more  misery."  As  for  the  activists  who 
manned  the  barricades:  "They  were 
mainly  young  ones,  like  myself,  stu- 
dents, intellectuals,  professionals." 

The  British  Workers  Powergroupelab- 
orated  on  this  in  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count by  a  supporter  of  its  League  for  a 
Revolutionary  Communist  International, 
which  supported  Yeltsin's  countercoup: 
■'At  the  same  lime  ihc    licroic  struggle 
ol   ihc  masses  ,.r  Moscow'  lo  defend 
Ihc    Russian    parliamcnl    is    largely  a 
m)ili,  l  irsily,  ihe  lew  thousand  people 
who  manned  the  barricades  outside  the 
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parliament  itself  were  not,  for  the  most 
part,  the  most  audacious  workers  and  stu- 
dents of  Moscow. 

"Rather  they  were  in  the  majority  small 
businessmen,  speculators  and  owners 
of  ["free  enterprise"]  co-operatives,  the 
traditional  base  of  the  [Russian  nation- 
alist] 'Democratic  Russia'  demonstra- 
tions, plus  a  few  hundred  young  enthu- 
siasts. While  there  have  been  reports  of 
strike  action  and  mass  mobilisations  in 
other  parts  of  the  USSR,  in  Moscow  at 
least  the  working  class  played  little  part 
in  the  resistance  to  the  coup." 
—  Workers  Power, 
September  1991 

The  observer  goes  on  to  describe 
how  leaflets,  posted  by  Boris  Kagarlit- 
sky's  pro-capitalist  "Socialist  Party"  and 
the  Green  Party,  which  opposed  the 
coup  "but  also  criticised  Yeltsin... were 
immediately  ripped  down  by  the  Yeltsin- 
ites.  This  indicates  the  tensions  within 
the  anti-coup  camp  and  the  anti- 
democratic character  of  many  of  Yel- 
tsin's supporters."  It  sure  does! 

Workers  Power  were  not  the  only 
"leftists"  to  shamefacedly  admit  that  the 
Yeltsin  barricades  were  manned  by 
utterly  reactionary  elements.  A  mem- 


ber of  the  Green  Party  interviewed  by 
the  United  Secretariat's  Inprecor  (29 
August)  added: 

"During  the  power  play,  the  mobilization 
was  not  very  significant,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  extremely  divergent  views.  The 
majority  of  the  population  seemed  rela- 
tively indifferent.  In  Moscow  no  factory 
went  on  strike.  There  were  miners  strikes 
in  the  provinces,  but  they  were  not  really 
massive.  There  were  very  few  workers 
in  front  of  the  'White  House,'  the  Rus- 
sian Parliament,  during  the  construction 
of  the  barricades.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  participated  in  these  actions 
were  youth  and  members  of  Democratic 
Russia,  etc.;  but  some  leftist  militants 
also  participated.... 

"We  distributed  and  pasted  up  our  leaf- 
lets on  the  barricades,  but  the  reception 
was  generally  rather  negative  because 
most  of  the  activists  were  partisans  of 
Yeltsin." 

This  did  not  deter  the  USec  from  stand- 
ing with  Yeltsin. 

Another  "socialist"  outfit  to  join  the 
barricades  for  counterrevolution  outside 
Yeltsin's  headquarters  was  the  Moscow 
Socialist  Workers  Union,  affiliated  to 
Cliff  Slaughter's  Workers  Revolutionary 
Party  in  Britain.  Alexei  Gusev,  a  spokes- 


man for  the  group,  described  how  "peo- 
ple were  surprised  to  see  a  red  flag" 
at  the  barricades.  And  while  claiming, 
"The  working  class  took  part  in  the  resis- 
tance; they  were  the  real  fighters  in  front 
of  the  White  House,"  Gusev  admits 
"the  working  class  as  an  organised 
force. .  .remained  passive,"  and  adds,  "At 
a  factory  where  we  distributed  leaflets 
some  workers  told  us  they  didn't  want 
to  follow  Yeltsin  decrees"  {Workers 
Press,  31  August). 

If  Gusev 's  "red  flag"  and  leaflets  were 
not  ripped  up  as  well  by  the  Yeltsinites 
at  the  "White  House,"  it  is  perhaps 
because  these  "reds"  not  only  supported 
Yeltsin's  counterrevolution  but,  in  the 
words  of  WP's  observer,  "refused  to 
carry  any  slogans  or  any  positions  in 
defence  of  planning  against  Yeltsin." 

In  their  own  words,  these  "leftist" 
apologists  for  capitalist  counterrevolu- 
tion confirm  the  urgency  of  our  call  on 
Moscow  workers  to  sweep  away  the 
"counterrevolutionary  rabble"  manning 
Yeltsin's  barricades,  including  the  hand- 
ful of  latter-day  Mensheviks  like  Work- 
ers Power  and  the  WRP.  ■ 
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Soviet  Union  in  tiie  Baiance 


Moscow:  Cops  Unleashed  Against 
Anti-Yeltsin  Demonstrators 


Financial  Times 


Soviet  Army  Day,  23  February  1992:  Pro-Communist  demonstrator  beaten  by 
IVIoscow  militia  (police). 


More  than  12,000  militia  (police)  and 
OMON  elite  "anti-crime"  units  clad  in 
riot  gear  were  thrown  at  Moscow  dem- 
onstrators marching  to  celebrate  Soviet 
Army  Day  on  February  23.  As  the 
protesters  attempted  to  march  through 
police  barricades  sealing  off  the  city 
center,  cops  waded  into  them  with  batons 
flailing.  A  16-year-old  youth  who  stood 
atop  a  truck  waving  a  red  flag  with 
Lenin's  portrait  was  subjected  to  a 
particularly  vicious  beating.  "I  stood  up 
there  because  I  support  communism,  1 
support  Lenin,"  he  said.  One  demonstra- 
tor, 71 -year-old  retired  Soviet  Lt.  Gen. 
Nikolai  Peskov,  died  after  being  kicked 
by  police. 

While  the  series  of  demonstrations  in 
Moscow  since  the  January  2  price  rises 
have  remained  limited  to  several  tens  of 
thousands,  the  Soviet  working  popula- 
tion grows  increasingly  restive  and  des- 
perate over  exorbitant  food  prices  and 
shortages.  Production  is  plummeting, 
falling  by  17  percent  overall  and  27  per- 
cent in  steel  in  January  alone.  The  naked 
display  of  force  on  February  23  was  a 
deliberate  provocation  by  Russian  pres- 
ident Boris  Yeltsin  and  Moscow  mayor 
Gavriil  Popov  aimed  at  intimidating  the 
entire  Soviet  working  people. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  botched  Au- 
gust coup  and  Yeltsin's  pro-imperialist 
countercoup,  the  capitalist-restorationist 
forces  have  drawn  blood  on  the  streets 
of  Moscow.  A  pro- Yeltsin  Moscow  tele- 
vision commentator  felt  compelled  to 
deny  any  comparison  to  "Bloody  Sun- 
day," the  tsarist  police  massacre  of  a 
[January  1905  workers  protest  which 
I  triggered  a  revolutionary  workers  upris- 
ing. Even  prominent  pro-capitalist 
"democrats"  like  Yelena  Bonner  ex- 
pressed alarm  over  Yeltsin/Popov's  bru- 
tal tactics.  The  Soviet  Army  newspaper 
Krasnaya  Zvezda  was  openly  critical  of 
the  "politicians"  who  turn  to  the  baton 
"to  save  Russia."  Several  hundred  who 
turned  out  for  Peskov 's  funeral  were 
more  forthright,  denouncing  Yeltsin  and 
his  gang  as  "bloody  heirs  of  Hitler." 

Yeltsin  has  been  looking  for  a  bloody 
provocation  with  the  aim  of  testing  the 
nilitia.  The  February  23  police  assault 
:ame  on  the  heels  of  a  near-confrontation 
;wo  weeks  earlier,  as  some  40,000  turned 
)ut  for  an  anti-Yeltsin  protest  in  Manezh 
Square  near  the  Kremlin.  Moscow  dep- 
ity  police  chief  Leonid  Nikitin  was  fired 


after  revealing  that  he  had  refused  to 
obey  orders  to  use  special  agents  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  "provoke  disorder"  among  the 
demonstrators  and  provide  an  excuse  for 
sending  in  riot  police.  Meanwhile  Yeltsin 
has  been  trying  to  buy  off  the  officer 
corps  by  doubling  military  salaries  and 
handing  out  dachas  (country  homes)  to 
high-ranking  officers.  But  this  does 
nothing  to  improve  conditions  for  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  who  feel  the  brunt  of 
the  growing  impoverishment  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation.  On  February  24-25, 
hundreds  of  desperate  conscripts  rioted 
at  the  Baikonur  cosmodrome,  launch  site 
for  the  Soviet  space  program. 

Nor  is  the  military  happy  with  Yel- 
tsin's obsequious  groveling  before  his 
American  paymasters.  When  Yeltsin 
came  begging  for  a  miserly  handout, 
Bush  turned  a  deaf  ear  while  continuing 
to  spend  billions  on  new  Pentagon 
weapon  development  projects.  The  U.S. 
has  even  banned  the  import  of  military 


technology  from  the  USSR,  part  of  an 
"Administration  policy  intended  to  force 
the  Russian  space  and  military  industry 
into  such  a  decline  that  it  poses  no  future 
threat  to  the  U.S."  {New  York  Times,  1 
March).  The  collision  between  a  Soviet 
submarine  and  an  American  sub  inside 
Soviet  waters  on  February  1 1  indicates 
that,  whatever  the  state  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  U.S.  continues  to  target  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  military.  Yeltsin 
tried  to  play  down  the  incident,  but  the 
Soviet  naval  command  expressed  its 
indignation  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

In  this  context,  reactionary  Russian- 
nationalist  forces  are  seeking  to  appeal 
to  the  military  to  oust  Yeltsin  and 
re-establish  a  "strong  state"  under  the 
old  tsarist  watchword,  "Russia,  One 
and  Indivisible."  The  fascistic  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  of  Vladimir  Zhiri- 
novsky featured  prominently  at  the 
Army  Day  demonstrations.  Zhirinovsky 
was  joined  by  the  Russian  Communist 
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Workers  Party  (RKRP)  and  other  Stalin- 
ist "patriot"  rumps.  Among  the  speakers 
were  such  "hardline"  military  figures  as 
anti-Semitic  RKRP  Central  Committee 
member  General  Albert  Makashov  and 
"black  colonel"  Viktor  Alksnis,  who  re- 
cently joined  with  the  monarchist  dema- 
gogue Nevzorov  in  forming  a  Russian- 
nationalist  party  called  Nashe  (Ours).  But 
the  chief  aspirant  for  a  new  nationalist 
strongman  to  replace  Yeltsin  is  his  own 
increasingly  critical  vice  president,  Air 
Force  General  Aleksandr  Rutskoi,  who 
has  become  self-appointed  spokesman  for 
the  military-industrial  hierarchy.  The 
ever  more  stridently  nationalist  Rutskoi 
was  the  main  speaker  at  a  right-wing 
nationalist  conference  in  early  February, 
where  he  declared: 

"We  have  to  restore  the  true  face  of  Rus- 
sia. We  have  to  revive  faith  and  spiritu- 
ality. We  have  to  revive  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  army." 

Last  August's  abysmal  coup  attempt 
by  the  "gang  of  eight"  Gorbachevite  offi- 
cials— who  resolutely  turned  their  faces 
against  any  working-class  mobilization 
to  defend  collectivized  property — was 
little  more  than  a  vicarious  dispute  over 
who  would  get  the  (non-existent)  cash 
flow  from  perestroika.  Now,  in  the  face 
of  ascendant  counterrevolution,  many 
former  Stalinist  bureaucrats  hope  to  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor  and  become  the 
new  capitalists.  But  Yeltsin  economic 


FEBRUARY  25— The  "democratic" 
counterrevolution  has  drawn  its  first 
blood.  Called  up  by  Mayor  Popov, 
approved  by  Boris  Yeltsin,  thousands  of 
militia  were  mobilized  to  stage  a  prov- 
ocation against  workers,  pensioners,  sol- 
diers, officers  and  veterans  honoring 
Soviet  Army  Day.  Soviet  working  people 
be  warned:  they're  trying  to  restore  cap- 
italism over  your  bodies! 

From  the  moment  the  forces  of  capi- 
talist restoration  gained  the  ascendancy 
with  Yeltsin's  countercoup  on  August  22, 
the  alternatives  were  sharply  posed: 
either  the  proletariat  reconquers  political 
power,  taken  from  it  by  the  Stalin-led 
bureaucracy  in  1923-24,  or  there  will  be 
the  bloody  consolidation  of  social  coun- 
terrevolution and  national  disintegration. 
The  weak  Yeltsin  government  has  re- 


aide  Anatoli  Chubais  vows  that  "pri- 
vatization by  nomenklatura  is  inadmis- 
sible." Yeltsin,  and  before  him  Gorba- 
chev, found  their  main  base  of  support 
among  technocrats  and  intellectuals  in 
the  lower  layers  of  the  bureaucracy 
who  want  to  live  like  yuppies  in  the 
West.  But  it  won't  be  so  easy  to  cash  in 
on  the  counterrevolution — their  careers 
have  been  built  on  managing  (or,  more 
to  the  point,  mismanaging)  the  centrally 
planned  economy,  and  if  that  goes,  so 
will  their  jobs. 

Yeltsin  and  his  cohorts  know  they 
have  to  cohere  a  capitalist  state  appara- 
tus and  new,  loyal  agencies  of  anti- 
working-class  repression  if  they  are  to 
consolidate  their  counterrevolutionary 
drive.  While  the  military  high  command 
continues  to  keep  its  distance  from 
Yeltsin  and  his  counterparts  in  the  other 
republics,  the  use  of  the  militia  in 
cracking  down  on  anti-Yeltsin  protest- 
ers marks  a  dangerous  turning  point 
in  determining  the  fate  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  comrades  of  the  International 
Communist  League  (Fourth  Internation- 
alist) in  Moscow  responded  with  a  leaf- 
let (reprinted  below),  raising  the  alarm 
over  this  bloody  escalation  of  Yeltsin's 
counterrevolutionary  course  and  call- 
ing urgently  for  the  formation  of  work- 
ers and  soldiers  Soviets  (councils)  to 
repulse  the  capitalist-restorationist  tide 
and  seize  power. 


strained  its  bloodlust  against  the  working 
class  only  because  it  lacks  a  loyal  appa- 
ratus of  repression. 

With  the  assaults  against  Army  Day 
demonstrators,  the  Moscow  militia  and 
OMON  units  allowed  themselves,  per- 
haps reluctantly,  to  be  used  against  the 
working  class.  Chastised  by  outraged 
demonstrators,  one  militiaman  defen- 
sively responded:  "I'm  just  following 
orders.  Why  did  you  vote  for  these  peo- 
ple? Next  time  elect  better  leaders." 

But  these  "leaders,"  stooges  of  im- 
perialism, won't  be  unelected  by  any- 
one. They  must  be  swept  away  by  the 
power  of  a  mobilized  working  class. 
That  is  the  proletarian  political  rev- 
olution that  we  Trotskyists  call  for,  to 
stop  the  forces  of  counterrevolution,  to 
prevent  hunger,  to  reforge  the  Soviet 


Spartacist 

Stalinist  "patriots"  push  vile  Rus- 
sian chauvinism.  RKRP  spokesman 
Anptlov  (right)  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  openly  anti-Semitic  reactionary. 


Union  on  internationalist  principles. 

The  crisis  wracking  the  Soviet  Union 
has  reached  a  dangerous  turning  point. 
The  collectivized  economy  is  being  dis- 
membered. Production  is  disrupted  and 
grinding  to  a  halt  in  many  enterprises. 
Rapacious  price  rises  imposed  by  Yeltsin 
and  his  cohorts  in  other  republics  are 
reducing  the  working  class  to  utter  pov- 
erty and  degradation.  The  lot  of  women, 
now  being  driven  out  of  the  workforce, 
is  descent  into  a  living  hell.  The  dark 
forces  of  counterrevolution  are  fueling 
nationalist  fratricide  aimed  at  tearing 
apart  and  smashing  the  multinational 
Soviet  working  class. 

Now  we  see  blood  on  the  streets  of 
Moscow.  And  it  will  get  only  bloodier 
as  the  Yeltsin  gang  gains  in  confidence. 

Some,  like  the  Russian  Communist 
Workers  Party  (RKRP),  say  the  Soviet 
Army  "is  our  last  hope."  Yes,  many  sol- 
diers and  officers  within  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  remain  loyal  to  the  ideals 
of  socialism  and  to  the  workers  state. 
But  to  preserve  the  multinational  Soviet 
state  and  army  requires  defending  the 
socialized  property  upon  which  it  was 
created.  The  hope  for  reversing  the  tide 
of  counterrevolution  lies  in  organizing 
the  workers,  soldiers  and  collective 
farmers  into  Soviets,  and  forging  a  rev- 
olutionary leadership  which  aims  to 
return  to  the  liberating  and  egalitarian 
goals  of  the  October  Revolution.  When 
the  working  class  moves  into  struggle, 
pro-socialist  sections  of  the  army  and 


Away  With  the  Yeltsin  Government! 
"White  Tsar"  Boris  Wants  a  New  Bloody  Sunday 

Form  Workers  and  Soldiers  Soviets 
to  Stop  Capitalist  Restoration! 
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militia  will  certainly  follow  suit. 

But  in  this  crisis,  sinister  elements 
are  seeking  to  appeal  to  the  desperation 
of  the  working  people.  Beware  of  fas- 
cistic  Zhirinovsky,  who  openly  spews 
poisonous  anti-Semitism!  Beware  of 
Makashov,  whose  presidential  bid  last 
year  was  endorsed  by  the  fascist  black- 
shirts  of  Pamyat!  Beware  of  Nevzo- 
rov,  whose  populist  words  hide  a  pro- 
gram of  monarchist  reaction!  Beware  of 
Alksnis,  who  is  no  communist  but  wants 
to  impose  the  market  on  the  Soviet 
peoples,  along  the  lines  of  the  "Chilean 
model" — iron-fisted  repression!  They 
are  organizing  for  Rutskoi,  who  would 
be  bonaparte. 

Beware  all  those  who  seek  to  di- 
vide the  multinational  working  people 
through  chauvinism  and  racism!  The 
poison  of  anti-Semitism  is  the  tool  of 
the  would-be  bourgeois  slavemasters  to 
divide  and  cripple  the  workers'  struggle. 
Was  it  a  coincidence  that  on  Army  Day 
the  militia  aimed  its  truncheons  against 
youth  bearing  red  flags  and  portraits  of 
Lenin?  In  the  factories,  in  the  mines,  in 
the  collective  farms,  there  are  workers 
of  different  nationalities.  They  must 
come  together  in  proletarian  unity,  not 
be  rent  apart  in  nationalist  feuding. 
Nationalism  is  the  game  of  the  parasites 
and  capitalists! 

The  only  way  out  of  the  current  crisis 
is  through  revolutionary  working-class 
action.  In  the  summer  of  1917,  there 
was  also  a  crisis  of  food  supplies.  The 
capitalists  made  their  last-ditch  effort 
to  hold  on  to  power  and  force  the  rev- 
olutionary workers  into  submission  by 
starving  them.  Lenin  advanced  a  way 
forward.  In  "The  Impending  Catastrophe 
and  How  to  Combat  It,"  he  insisted  that 
the  only  way  to  stop  the  capitalist 
sabotage  was  for  the  councils  of  elected 
deputies  of  the  workers  and  soldiers  to 
take  the  power,  to  take  control  of  pro- 
duction and  organize  distribution  of 
food.  This  pointed  directly  to  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution,  which  swept  away  the 
exploiters. 

Today  new  exploiters  are  trying  to 
destroy  the  workers  state.  The  question 
is:  Who  will  prevail?  The  speculators, 
mafia  parasites,  entrepreneurs  and  the 
former  partocrats  seeking  to  become 
capitalists  by  selling  off  the  economy  to 
the  imperialists?  Or  the  working  class 
which  built  it  up  at  terrible  sacrifice? 

Through  their  own  independent  com- 
mittees, composed  of  delegates  elected 
by  the  enterprises,  the  working  people 
must  take  control  of  food  supplies  and 
oversee  distribution.  What  is  needed 
once  again  is  to  form  authentic  Soviets, 
not  talk  shops  like  the  fake  Soviets 


Moscow,  February  1992:  Protesters  carry  portrait  of  Lenin  in  demonstration 
against  Yeltsin's  "free  marltet"  misery. 


and  impotent  parliaments  of  today,  but 
organs  for  struggle  composed  of  depu- 
ties elected  by  and  recallable  to  the 
workplace  and  barracks.  Formed  into 
powerful  Soviets — internationalist,  egal- 
itarian, revolutionary — the  working  peo- 
ple will  be  able  to  sweep  away  the  shaky 
regimes  of  the  capitalist-restorationists 
with  a  flick  of  the  finger.  No  new  tsars — 
away  with  Yeltsin-^or  a  republic  of 
the  working  people! 

There  can  be  no  return  to  the  old  crap 
of  Stalinism.  Out  of  yesterday's  Stalin- 
ists come  today's  Yeltsinites.  The  era  of 
Brezhnev  paved  the  way  for  the  market 


Le  Bolchevik 

ICL  sign:  "For  Proletarian  Political 
Revolution  to  Sweep  Away  Yeltsin 
Starvation  Regime!" 


reforms  of  Gorbachev,  which  in  turn  cat- 
apulted Yeltsin  into  power.  The  parasitic 
bureaucracy  ran  out  of  steam  and  is  spin- 
ning off  a  layer  which  together  with  a 
new  generation  of  yuppies  wants  to  sell 
off  the  Soviet  Union.  And  for  that  they 
need  a  strong  state  that  can  coin  blood 
into  profit. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  new  and 
genuine  Bolshevik  party,  modeled  on  the 
party  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  workers  and 
soldiers  Soviets  will  ensure  the  fullest 
workers  democracy,  according  full  rights 
to  all  parties  that  would  fight  in  the  name 
of  socialism.  To  build  a  genuinely  col- 
lectivist  society  capable  of  using  the  cre- 
ative forces  of  the  working  people,  the 
planned  economy  must  be  reconstructed 
and  revised  from  top  to  bottom,  purged 
of  all  favoritism  and  privilege,  of 
bureaucratism  and  arbitrariness.  From 
the  shopfloor  to  the  highest  echelons  of 
the  stato,  decisive  power  must  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  workers  and  their  elected 
representatives. 

Workers:  the  moment  is  growing  late. 
Do  not  wait  until  your  children  grow 
pale  from  hunger.  The  would-be  bosses 
are  taking  the  streets  of  IVloscow  away 
from  you.  Form  authentic  Soviets  now! 
Drive  out  the  restorationist  forces 
through  workers  political  revolution! 
Defeat  all  attempts  at  nationalist  fratri- 
cide^ — down  with  the  poison  of  anti- 
Semitism!  What  is  needed  urgently  is  to 
bring  together  the  cadre  of  a  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  party,  dedicated  to  restoring 
the  proletarian  foundations  upon  which 
the  multinational  Soviet  workers  state 
was  built.  ■ 
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Moscow-Patrice  Lumumba  University 

African  Student  Murdered 
by  Yeltsin's  Cops 


Capitalist  Counterrevolution  Unleashing  Racist  Terror 


With  the  collapse  of  Stalinism  and 
Boris  Yeltsin's  "countercoup"  last  Au- 
gust, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  wracked 
by  "all  the  old  crap"  of  capitalist  society 
surging  to  the  surface.  A  storm  of  nation- 
alist bloodletting  has  raged  since  Yeltsin 
seized  the  reins  of  power  in  the  name 
of  "free  market"  capitalism  and  Russian 
chauvinism. 

At  Moscow's  Patrice  Lumumba 
People's  Friendship  University,  a  25- 
year-old  Zimbabwean  student,  Gideon 
Chimusoro,  was  shot  to  death  by  a  Rus- 
sian policeman  on  the  night  of  August 
11.  Militia  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  campus  after  the  murder  to  back 
up  the  killer.  The  next  day,  the  OMON 
paramilitary  units — a  killer  elite  which 
first  drew  blood  for  the  "democratic" 
counterrevolution  at  an  anti-Yeltsin  pro- 
test on  Soviet  Army  Day  in  February — 
savagely  attacked  a  student  demonstra- 
tion protesting  the  slaying  of  Chimusoro. 
Students  carrying  hand-lettered  signs 
reading  "We  need  police  protection,  not 
police  murderers!"  were  chased,  kicked 


in  the  groin  and  beaten  with  rubber  trun- 
cheons. One  cop  yelled,  "I  will  kill  you, 
swine!" 

The  Russian  press  "justified"  the  cop 
murder  and  rampage  by  inventing  stories 
of  a  student  "riot" — lies  calculated  to 
inflame  racist  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
African,  Asian  and  Latin  American  stu- 
dents at  this  university.  A  Nezavisimaya 
Gazeta  (13  August)  headline  screamed 
"Only  Machine  Gun  Fire  Could  Calm 
Down  the  Wild  Running."  Moskovskii 
Komsomolets  invented  stories  of  blacks 
burning  cars  and  kiosks,  of  students  hurl- 
ing furniture,  televisions  and  burning 
mattresses  out  of  dorm  windows.  A  TV 
anchorman  closed  the  August  12  nightly 
news  story  by  stating  that  the  African 
students  "promise  to  shoot  down  all 
of  us  tomorrow."  This  outrageous  lie 
was  nothing  but  sinister  incitement  to 
a  pogrom! 

Upon  hearing  of  the  cop  murder,  com- 
rades from  the  International  Communist 
League  in  Moscow  immediately  went  to 
Patrice  Lumumba  University  to  express 


their  solidarity  with  the  students.  Our 
comrades  saw  with  their  own  eyes  what 
a  pack  of  lies  the  Russian  press  reports 
were.  The  kiosks  were  all  there  and  none 
were  burned:  the  dorms  were  in  normal 
condition,  the  rooms  fully  furnished.  A 
student  from  Yemen,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  murder  of  Chimusoro  and 
OMON's  attack  on  the  students,  volun- 
teered to  tell  everything  to  the  press.  He 
was  interviewed.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  violently  attacked  in  a  predawn  raid 
on  his  dorm  room  and  remains  hospital- 
ized. A  statement  issued  by  the  newly 
formed  student  Coordination  Committee 
warned: 

"We  will  hold  [the  press]  responsible  for 
anything  that  would  happen  to  any  Afri- 
can student  in  the  future....  We  will  fight 
to  the  end  until  our  rights  are  respected 
and  recognized  in  this  country  where  the 
African  students  in  particular  are  con- 
stantly offended  for  having  committed 
the  only  crime  of  being  Black,  being  dif- 
ferent, or  simply  being  poor." 

On  August  19  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee organized  a  press  conference  and 
invited  comrades  from  the  International 
Communist  League  to  participate.  But 
the  university  president  directly  inter- 
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vened  to  cut  us  off  as  soon  as  our 
comrade  drove  home  the  point  that  this 
murderous  attack  on  the  foreign  stu- 
dents was  an  example  of  the  racism  and 
nationalism  unleashed  by  the  counter- 
revolutionary Yeltsin  government's  drive 
to  destroy  the  multinational  Soviet  work- 
ers state.  Later  the  university  president 
tried  to  get  the  militia  to  shut  down  our 
literature  table,  claiming  that  "political 
activity  is  forbidden  at  the  school."  The 
militia  refused  to  follow  his  orders  when 
we  stood  our  ground  and  said,  "We  don't 
follow  laws  that  allow  racist  murders  and 
ban  political  activity." 

Capitalist  Counterrevolution 
Means  Racism  and 
Impoverishment 

Students  interviewed  by  our  com- 
rades at  Patrice  Lumumba  University 
described  the  devastating  plunge  in  their 
living  conditions  in  the  last  year.  As 
stipends  were  slashed  and  prices  soared, 
many   students   found   themselves  in 
abject  poverty.  But  more  than  anything, 
it  is  the  explosion  of  raw  racism  that  has 
turned  their  world  upside  down.  Selected 
for  study  at  a  prestigious  university 
I  founded  to  train  cadres  for  the  Soviet 
j  Union's  Third  World  allies,  these  stu- 
I  dents  were  once  the  honored  guests  of 
i  Moscow.  Today  they  are  reviled  for  the 
I  color  of  their  skin  and  fear  to  go  out  in 
!  public  at  all. 

;     A  Moroccan  student  told  our  com- 
I  rades,  "I  would  say  the  changes  started 
!  in  1985  when  perestroika  began.  Now  if 
j  you  are  a  foreigner  you  aren't  worth  any- 
thing. They  think  you  are  the  reason  for 
the  crisis.  And  they  say  this  in  the  name 
of  'democracy'!"  A  Jamaican  student 
told  us  he  had  been  dragged  off  public 
•  buses,  attacked  on  the  street  and  in  hotel 
lobbies.  Even  high-ranking  diplomats 
!  have  been  targets  of  attack.  Godfrey 
||  Chanetsa,  a  Zimbabwean  diplomat,  told 
I  of  racial  taunts  and  threats  directed  at 
I  himself  and  his  family.  He  concluded,  "I 
don't  want  to  learn  Russian,  because  the 
more  you  learn  the  more  you  understand 
what  they  are  saying"  {Moscow  Guard- 
ian, October  1991). 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  racist  outbursts 
would  have  been  regarded  with  almost 
universal  contempt.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  a  deeply  integrated  society  of  over 
100  nations.  The  very  term  "national- 
ism" was  regarded  as  derogatory.  The 
Bolshevik  Revolution  transformed  what 
Lenin  called  the  tsarist  "prison  house  of 
peoples"  into  a  multinational  federation. 
It  was  only  the  Bolsheviks'  internation- 
alist program,  asserting  full  and  equal 
national  rights  for  all  peoples  in  order 


to  secure  the  fullest  unity  of  tlw  workers 
of  all  nationalities,  which  made  this 
possible. 

However,  the  administrative  apparatus 
of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  Bolshevik 
Party  were  subverted  into  a  narrow 
nationalist,  bureaucratic  caste  headed 
by  Stalin,  who  usurped  political  power 
in  1923-24.  Stalin  did  not  overturn 
the  economic  basis  of  the  new  workers 
state  but  consolidated  his  regime  by  re- 
versing many  of  the  liberating  political 
gains  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  Anti- 
Semitism  was  revived  to  go  after  Trotsky 
as  a  Jew;  Great  Russian  chauvinism  was 
whipped  up  to  keep  the  minority  repub- 
lics in  line;  the  cult  of  the  family  was 
restored  as  a  means  of  instilling  respect 
for  authority  and  stifling  freedoms  for 
women  and  youth.  The  internationalist 
policies  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
were  undone  with  the  "theory"  of 
"socialism  in  one  country" — which  led 
to  a  conscious  policy  of  thwarting  rev- 
olutions abroad  in  order  to  appease 
imperialism. 

The  ultimate  "appeasement"  of  impe- 
rialism came  with  the  bureaucracy's  self- 
destruction  and  the  rush  by  yesterday's 
bureaucrats,  headed  by  Yeltsin  and  his 
cronies,  to  become  part  of  a  new  capi- 
talist ruling  class.  Across  East  Europe 
and  the  former  USSR,  weak  counter- 
revolutionary governments,  lacking  cap- 
ital, have  substituted  racism  and  nation- 
alism as  a  tool  to  destroy  the  deformed 
workers  states.  "Ethnic  cleansing"  is  the 
battle  cry  of  the  capitalist-restorationists, 
from  the  Serbian  chauvinists  and  Croa- 
tian fascistic  commandos  who  destroyed 
multi-ethnic  Yugoslavia  to  neo-Nazis 
firebombing  immigrant  hostels  in  the 
former  DDR. 

In  Moscow,  the  Pamyat  fascists,  who 
Yeltsin  legitimized,  openly  describe 
themselves  as  "the  last  hope  of  white 
civilization."  Yeltsin's  "democratic  intel- 
ligentsia" is  shot  through  with  Great 
Russian  chauvinist  racism.  A  common 
reaction  among  these  "yupskies"  is  that 
the  abandonment  of  Afghanistan  was  jus- 
tified because  "those  Asians  are  not  worth 
the  blood  of  our  Russian  boys."  This  is 
the  racist  face  behind  the  mask  of  Yel- 
tsin's "democratic"  counterrevolution. 

For  Workers 
Political  Revolution! 

Led  by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  young 
Soviet  republic  was  a  beacon  of  libera- 
tion, especially  for  the  most  oppressed 
peoples  on  earth.  In  a  land  that  invented 
the  word  "pogrom,"  a  Jew.  Yakov  Sverd- 
lov,  became  the  first  president  of  the 
Russian  Republic.  Feliks  Dzerzhinsky.  a 


Pole,  became  chief  of  the  secret  police. 
Imagine  comparable  steps  for  the  lib- 
eration of  mankind  today:  a  victorious 
American  workers  revolution  installs 
a  black  communist  as  president  and  a 
Hispanic  woman  as  chief  of  police  to 
clean  out  the  remaining  nests  ol  KKK 
and  Nazi  scum. 

Claude  McKay,  a  Jamaican-born  poet 
who  addressed  the  Comintern's  Fourth 
Congress  (1922)  in  Moscow,  wrote  of 
the  incredible  reception  he  received  as  a 
black  man  in  Soviet  Russia: 

"Never  in  my  life  did  I  feel  prouder  of 
being  an  African,  a  black,  and  no  mistake 
about  it....  From  Moscow  lo  Pctrograd 
and  from  Petrograd  lo  Moscow  I  went 
triumphantly  from  surprise  lo  surprise, 
extravagantly  feted  on  every  side.,..  I 
was  the  first  Negro  to  arrive  in  Russia 
since  the  Revolution,  and  perhaps  I  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good 
luck!  Yes,  that  was  exactly  what  it  was. 
I  was  like  a  black  ikon." 

— A  Lon^  Wa\  From  Home 
(1970) 

Despite  the  degeneration  led  by  Stalin, 
the  planned,  collectivized  Soviet  econ- 
omy was  the  basis  for  a  society  where 
peoples  of  diverse  races  and  nationalities 
lived  in  relative  equality.  In  1935,  Paul 
Robeson  sent  his  own  son  off  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  get  an  education  where 
"he  would  not  have  to  undergo  the  dis- 
crimination his  father  faced  in  the  United 
States." 

The  Bolsheviks  saw  the  Russian 
Revolution  as  the  first  step  of  a  world 
revolution.  They  looked  to  extend 
proletarian  power  to  Germany  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  also  to  the  East. 
In  1921  the  Communist  University  for 
the  Toilers  of  the  East  was  founded 
in  Moscow  as  a  cadre  school  for  inter- 
nationalist revolutionaries.  In  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Chinese  Revolutionary.  Wang 
Fan-hsi  recalls  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  1927  Chinese  Revolution — a  defeat 
sealed  on  Stalin's  orders  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  lay  down  their  arms  before 
the  bourgeois-nationalist  Kuomintang — 
many  young  exile  revolutionaries  in 
Moscow  immersed  themselves  in  the 
documents  of  the  Left  Opposition  and 
went  on  to  struggle  as  TrolskyisI  fighters 
for  authentic  communism. 

Today  the  International  Communist 
League  is  struggling  lo  reforge  a  gen- 
uine Leninist-Trotskyist  parl\  to  lead 
the  working  class  in  a  light  lor  politi- 
cal power  lo  oust  the  counterrevolution- 
ary Yclisin  eovcrnmenl.  The  horrifying 
murder  of  a  /.imbabucan  comrade  at 
Patrice  l.umuniba  l!ni\crsii\  is  cmc  more 
compelling  example  of  what  ihe  tri- 
umph of  counterrevolution  would  have 
in  store.  ■ 
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Counterrevolutionary  Yeltsin  regime  smashed  August  1 992  strike  of  Russian  air  controllers,  and  then  prosecuted  leaders 
on  criminal  charges. 


Yeltsin  Breaks  Russian 
Air  Controllers  Strike 


MOSCOW — In  its  first  direct  assault  on 
the  workers  movement  here,  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary regime  of  Russian  pres- 
ident Boris  Yeltsin  is  engaged  in  a 
vindictive  campaign  to  crush  a  union 
that  crossed  it.  Last  week,  the  govern- 
ment began  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
Federation  of  Air-traffic  Controllers 
Trade  Unions  (FPA),  which  carried  out 
a  one-day  strike  on  August  15,  shutting 
down  more  than  40  of  the  country's  air- 
ports. Union  headquarters  were  raided 
and  ransacked,  documents  seized  and 
officials  hauled  in  for  questioning.  The 
impact  of  this  is  all  the  more  telling 
as  the  air  controllers  had  actively  aided 
Yeltsin's  countercoup  in  August  1991, 
supplying  information  about  military 
movements.  Now  they're  experienc- 
ing what  capitalist  counterrevolution  is 
really  about. 

As  reported  below  in  an  interview 
given  by  FPA  vice  president  Vladimir 
Brodulev  to  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  League  in  Moscow 
on  August  25,  the  regime  unleashed  a 
full  panoply  of  strikebreaking  forces 
against  the  one-day  walkout.  KGB  secret 
police  and  OMON  special  militia  units 
were  called  out  against  the  strikers  and 
military  personnel  were  ordered  to  act 


as  scabs.  Faced  with  this  onslaught 
and  the  danger  of  civilian  aircraft  catas- 
trophes posed  by  the  criminal  use  of 
untrained  personnel  to  direct  air  traffic, 
the  union  called  off  the  strike  after  one 
day  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  assurance 
by  Yeltsin's  vice  president  Aleksandr 
Rutskoi  that  there  would  be  no  reprisals 
against  the  workers. 

Rutskoi 's  promise  to  the  air  controllers 
was  immediately  revealed  to  be  a  lie,  as 
the  government  launched  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  strikers.  One  union 
leader  in  Kursk  was  arrested  the  day 
after  the  walkout,  and  some  15  others 
have  been  victimized  through  transfers, 
demotions  and  firings.  FPA  president 
Vladimir  Konusenko  has  threatened 
another  strike,  to  be  joined  by  the  "free" 
miners,  pilots  and  other  unions,  if  the 
victimization  continues. 

Yeltsin  and  Rutskoi,  as  part  of  their 
drive  to  erect  a  capitalist  state,  are  clear- 
ly intent  on  a  calculated  provocation 
against  this  union,  which  represents 
7,000  of  Russia's  8,000  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. With  the  prospect  of  mass  un- 
employment in  the  coming  months,  as 
the  capitalist-restorationist  government 
begins  its  plan  to  privatize  the  bulk  of 
Russian  industry,  the  possibility  of  an 


upsurge  of  mass  workers  struggles  is 
evident  to  all.  If  the  counterrevolution- 
ary regime  succeeds  in  crushing  this 
relatively  well-off  workforce — remem- 
ber Reagan's  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can PATCO  air  traffic  controllers  in 
1981! — this  will  set  an  ominous  prece- 
dent, and  put  in  place  the  legal  ma- 
chinery to  take  on  the  inevitable  workers 
struggles  to  come. 

The  showdown  over  the  air  control- 
lers strike  is  also  important  for  the  actors 
on  the  government  side.  Rutskoi  has 
presented  himself  as  a  friend  of  the 
working  people  by  demagogically  de- 
nouncing the  "free  market"  extremism 
of  Yeltsin's  economic  policymakers, 
notably  acting  prime  minister  Yegor 
Gaidar.  But  during  the  August  strike, 
Rutskoi  called  a  press  conference  "at 
which  he  waved  an  air-traffic  control- 
ler's payslip  for  40,000  roubles,  claiming 
bogusly  that  the  union  was  striking  for 
a  wage  of  70,000  roubles,  20  times  the 
national  average.  In  fact  he  had  got  hold 
of  a  payslip  representing  two  and  a  half 
months  back-pay"  {Guardian  [London], 
19  September).  Soviet  workers  should 
note  well  the  actions  of  this  phony 
"friend  of  labor." 

The  air  controllers  and  other  "free" 
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unions — which  broice  away  from  the  offi- 
cial unions  that  in  fact  were  an  arm  of 
the  Stalinist  bureaucracy — have  been 
militantly  pro-Yeltsin  and  openly  support 
the  restoration  of  capitalism.  Their  model 
is  Lech  Walesa's  Polish  Solidarnosc, 
favorite  "union"  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Vatican.  The  Independent  Miners  Union 
(NPG),  the  most  important  of  them,  is 
directly  tied  to  the  "labor"  lieutenants  of 
U.S.  imperialism.  When  AFL-CIO  chief 
Lane  Kirkland  visited  Moscow  in  May 
1991,  the  air  controllers  informed  him 
that  they  would  have  guided  his  plane 
even  if  they  had  struck.  The  AFL-CIO 
Bulletin  (May  1991)  reported  that,  "at  a 
dinner  at  Spaso  House,  the  American 
Ambassador's  residence.  President  Kirk- 
land saluted  the  leaders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Miners  Union,  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, and  air  line  pilots."  Yet  now  the 
air  controllers  are  threatened  with  the 
PATCO  treatment  by  Yeltsin,  another 
favorite  of  the  "AFL-CIA." 

Except  for  the  coal  miners,  these 
unions  are  based  on  the  labor  aristocracy 
(air  controllers,  pilots,  railwaymen,  etc.), 
highly  skilled  workers  in  strategic  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  They  thought  they 
would  have  considerable  economic  lev- 
erage in  a  capitalist  market  economy.  For 
their  part,  the  coal  miners  have  a  central 
role  in  the  Soviet  industrial  economy  and 
were  recognized  as  the  heart  of  the  work- 
ers movement  by  the  old  Stalinist  rulers. 
Thus  many  miners,  too,  believed  they 
would  have  a  strong  bargaining  position 
in  a  capitalist  labor  market.  In  reality, 
capitalist  restoration  will  bring  massive 
deindustrialization,  reducing  Russia,  the 
Ukraine  and  other  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics to  neocolonial  suppliers  of  raw 
materials  to  West  Europe,  North  America 
and  Japan. 

Miners — who  had  economic  security 
in  the  planned,  collectivized  Soviet  sys- 
tem— would  find  themselves  competing 
with  the  highly  mechanized  strip  mines 
in  the  western  U.S.  and  Australia  as  well 
as  South  African  coal  extracted  by  super- 
exploited  black  workers.  Key  to  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  Aeroflot — the  largest 
civilian  air  carrier  in  the  world — is  that 
aviation  fuel  was  made  available  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  world-market  price. 
Now,  the  IMF  (the  world  bankers'  cartel) 
is  demanding  that  Russia  increase  the 
internal  price  of  oil  five-fold,  which 
among  other  devastating  effects  would 
ground  most  of  Aeroflot's  planes.  Thou- 
sands of  Soviet  air  controllers  would  find 
themselves  without  a  job.  Meanwhile, 
the  unions  set  up  to  carry  out  counter- 
revolution are  now  finding  out  that  cap- 
italism means  union-busting. 


In  his  interview  with  the  ICL, 
Brodulev  emphasized  that  the  air  con- 
trollers were  not  demanding  higher 
wages,  their  main  concern  was  improved 
flight  safety.  But  if  the  Yeltsin-Rutskoi 
regime  met  this  union's  demands,  it 
would  encourage  other  Russian  workers 
to  strike  against  the  restorationist  regime 
as  their  living  conditions  are  ravaged 
by  hyperinflation  and  mass  unemploy- 
ment looms.  We  Trotskyists  support 
the  air  controllers  strike,  whose  pro- 
Yeltsin  leaders  are  now  up  against  the 
Yeltsin  regime,  while  we  underline  the 
need  for  a  genuinely  communist  van- 
guard that  fights  Yeltsin-Bush  counter- 
revolution down  the  line.  Such  a  leader- 
ship would  seek  to  expand  strikes  into 
a  working-class  offensive  throwing  up 
soviet  organs  of  proletarian  power  to  re- 
store the  USSR  on  the  basis  of  Leninist 
principles. 

Criminally,  the  various  has-been  Sta- 
linist losers,  who  masquerade  as  "com- 
munists" while  tying  themselves  to  the 
most  reactionary  nationalist  and  out- 
right fascist  forces,  have  lined  up  with 
Yeltsin  and  Rutskoi  in  opposing  the 
strike.  A  representative  of  Toiling  Rus- 
sia, the  coalition  dominated  by  the  Rus- 


American  PATCO  air  traffic  control- 
lers dragged  off  in  chains  in  1981  as 
Reagan  government  smashed  their 
strike. 


sian  Communist  Workers  Party  of  Viktor 
Anpilov  which  has  been  behind  the  anti- 
Yeltsin  protests  in  Moscow  and  else- 
where, also  denounced  a  similar  strike 
in  the  Ukraine  in  early  September  of 
miners,  railway  engineers,  pilots  and  air 
traffic  controllers  because  the  leadership 
of  the  "independent"  unions  which 
called  them  is  anti-Communist  and 
pro- Yeltsin. 

The  old  official  trade  unions,  led  by 
entrenched  Stalinist  hacks,  tell  the  work- 
ers not  to  make  trouble  but  rather  to  sup- 
port the  more  nationalistic  and  conser- 
vative figures  in  the  new  regime  like 
Rutskoi  and  Arkady  Volsky,  head  of 
the  Union  of  Industrialists  (ex-Stalinist 
managers  seeking  to  become  capital- 
ists). In  an  interview  with  the  ICL,  a 
spokesman  for  the  independent  railway 
drivers  union  remarked  about  the  offi- 
cial unions,  "the  prevailing  sentiment 
among  them  is  conservatism  and  embar- 
rassment." The  resulting  opposition  to 
strikes  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
terrevolution, and  is  an  important  factor 
in  explaining  the  passivity  and  disorien- 
tation of  the  Soviet  workers  in  the  face 
of  Yeltsin's  catastrophic  assault  on  their 
livelihoods. 

It  is  necessary  for  workers  in  the 
"free"  unions  to  draw  the  lessons  of 
Yeltsin-Rutskoi's  breaking  the  air  con- 
trollers strike.  Capitalist  restoration  will 
bring  not  prosperity  and  freedom  but 
Third  World-level  poverty  and  police- 
state  repression.  Workers  in  the  old 
Stalinist-led  unions  must  understand 
that  the  differences  between  Rutskoi 
and  Yeltsin,  between  Volsky  and  Gaidar, 
are  squabbles  over  who  will  serve  as 
agents  of  Wall  Street,  Frankfurt  and 
Tokyo  in  exploiting  and  degrading  the 
workers  of  Russia  and  other  former 
Soviet  republics.  At  a  recent  demon- 
stration against  the  privatization  of  the 
mammoth  Zil  auto  plant  in  Moscow,  a 
spokesman  for  the  ICL  told  the  assem- 
bled workers: 

"I'm  from  the  former  DDR  where  a 
counterrevolution  took  place  already  two 
years  ago.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a 
result  of  thai  50  percent  of  the  workers 
are  now  unemployed  and  80  percent  of 
the  women.  We  see  racist  terror  against 
immigrants,  with  almost  daily  fascist 
attacks  against  immigrant  hostels. 
"I'm  a  member  of  the  International  Com- 
muni.st  League.  We  arc  against  the  pri- 
vatization and  against  tiie  counterrevo- 
lution. Wc  fight  to  brmg  the  workers  into 
power.  For  that  we  have  to  unite  all  the 
workers.  The  multinational  -Soviet  work- 
ing class  has  to  fight. 
"The  workers  have  to  take  the  power  into 
their  hands  in  a  fight  against  counter- 
revolution. For  that  ihey  have  to  build 
workers  and  soldiers  Soviets.  And  the 
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workers  need  a  leadership  which  is 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  nationalism, 
racism  and  fascism!  [applause] 
"We  have  to  return  to  the  road  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky!  Down  with  the  Yeltsin  gov- 
ernment! For  proletarian  international- 
ism!" [applause] 

*      *  * 

Following  are  excerpts  of  an  interview 
with  Vladimir  Brodulev,  vice  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Air-traffic  Controllers 
Trade  Unions  of  Russia,  conducted  on 
August  25  in  Moscow. 
Q:  I  represent  the  International  Commu- 
nist League.  I  would  like  to  learn  what 
happened  exactly. 

A:  We  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  Boris  Yeltsin,  with 
our  demands  on  July  4.  Our  demands 
did  not  imply  the  improvement  of  social 
facilities  or  any  change  in  the  existing 
social  conditions.  Nor  did  we  require  any 
rise  in  wages.  However  strange  it  may 
sound,  our  major  concern,  the  corner- 
stone, is  now  flight  safety.  Some  people 
don't  quite  understand  why  the  trade 
union  seeks  not  wage  raises  nor  the 
improvement  of  its  conditions,  but  the 
enhancement  of  flight  safety  in  the  skies 
of  Russia. 

The  means  of  communication,  radar 
and  navigation  facilities  used  by  the  air 
controllers  are  very  worn  out  and  out- 
dated. No  modernization  is  undertaken, 
our  channels  of  communication  perma- 
nently go  out  of  order,  there  are  also 
constant  failures  in  control  of  the  situa- 


tion in  the  air.  In  general,  there's  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  of  flights;  while  we 
are  at  control  panels  and  radars,  control- 
ling the  air  traffic,  there's  stress,  perma- 
nent nervousness. 

Q:  Where  did  the  strikes  take  place,  and 
what  was  the  military  doing  to  replace 
the  air  controllers? 

A:  August  15  came.  The  strike  started 
at  10  a.m.,  Moscow  time.  Before  the 
strike  started,  we  had  received  confirma- 
tions from  97  participating  air  traffic 
control  centers  from  different  cities — 
telegrams,  protocols  of  secret  ballot, 
etc.  There  were  97  air  traffic  control 
centers  out  of  130  in  Russia. 

However,  developments  took  such  a 
turn  that  the  state  machine — you  can't 
call  it  any  other  way:  the  government, 
the  attorney  general,  the  judicial  bodies, 
the  KGB,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior — 
came  together  and  formed  a  single  front 
to  fight  the  8,000  air  controllers  of  Rus- 
sia. What  did  it  mean  in  practice?  Vice 
President  Rutskoi  immediately  sent  gov- 
ernment telegrams  to  local  authorities 
ordering  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
strikers.  Heads  of  the  Department  of  Air 
Transport,  in  their  turn,  instructed  the 
local  bosses  to  keep  the  airports  and  air 
sectors  open  by  all  means. 
Q:  So  they  mobilized  the  militia  and 
forces  of  the  KGB  against  the  workers 
on  strike? 

A:  They  presented  this  as  maintaining 
order  at  the  airports,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  certain  cases  OMON  [special 


militia  teams]  forced  our  leaders  out  of 
flight  control  rooms,  saying  "you  have 
nothing  to  do  here."  The  strike  commit- 
tees were  also  forced  out,  in  the  presence 
of  procurators  [state  attorneys]. 

What  else  happened  during  the  strike? 
First,  the  chairman  of  the  air  controller 
union  of  the  Kursk  airport  had  to  undergo 
such  an  ordeal — very  much  like  in  1937 
[during  Stalin's  purges].  On  August  16, 
at  1 1  p.m.,  when  the  strike  was  already 
over,  militiamen  came  to  his  place, 
showed  him  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and 
he  spent  two  days  in  prison  pending  trial. 

The  military,  with  no  special  training, 
were  ordered  to  take  places  at  air  con- 
trol panels  usually  operated  by  civil  air 
controllers.  They  were  not  licensed  to 
control  air  traffic  in  these  air  sectors.  It 
was  done  by  order.  And  it's  mere  luck 
there  were  no  accidents.  It's  just  luck 
people  were  not  killed,  and  there  are  no 
coffins. 

We  understand  that  in  calling  a  strike 
the  air  controller  union  took  all  passen- 
gers captive.  But  we  did  not  expose  their 
lives  to  danger.  Rutskoi  and  his  men  took 
the  passengers  captive,  too.  But  they  did 
expose  their  lives  to  danger,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  potentially  sentenced 
all  passengers  to  death.  Making  the 
crews  board  the  planes  and  fly  to  the 
closed  air  zones  and  airports,  and  even 
more,  placing  untrained  personnel  at 
flight  control  panels.  I  think  they  are 
criminals.  There's  no  other  word:  they 
are  criminals.  ■ 
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ICL  Leaflet  in  Ex-USSR 


Stalinist  Has-Beens: 
Left  Wing  of  Nationalist 
Counterrevolution 


Sipa  AP 

Remnants  of  Stalinist  bureaucracy  now  calling  themselves  patriots  (left)  bloc  with  anti-Semitic  Russian  fascists  such 
as  Pamyat  (right). 


The  following  leaflet  was  produced  in 
Russian  by  the  International  Communist 
League  for  distribution  in  the  former 
USSR. 


For  the  Communism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky! 

Why  Haven't  the 
Workers  Risen  Up? 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since 
the  forces  of  counterrevolution  led 
by  Boris  Yeltsin  and  orchestrated  by 
Washington  gained  the  ascendancy  and 
launched  a  forced  draft  march  toward 
capitalist  restoration.  Hunger  and  home- 


lessness  stalk  the  land.  Pensioners  line 
the  street,  selling  their  possessions  to 
survive.  Thousands  of  factories  face 
liquidation.  Fratricidal  wars  rage.  The 
counterrevolutionary  drive  could  have 
been  spiked  through  concerted  workers' 
mobilization  against  the  Yeltsinites  at  the 
outset,  against  the  devastating  price  rises 
in  January,  against  the  threat  of  mass 
unemployment  which  has  been  looming 
for  months.  But  this  has  not  happened. 
Why?  At  bottom  it  is  a  question  of  pro- 
letarian leadership. 

The  International  Communist  League 
(Fourth  Internationalist)  said  in  August 
1991  that  a  mobilization  of  Moscow 


workers  should  have  swept  away  the 
counterrevolutionary  scum  on  Yeltsin's 
White  House  barricades.  We  issued  an 
urgent  call,  "Soviet  Workers:  Defeat 
Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevolution!"  At  the 
same  time,  the  botched  putsch  by 
the  GKChP  I'  Fmcrgency  Committee") 
sought  to  enforce  "perestroika  without 
glasnost"  by  imposing  the  heavy  hand 
of  repression  in  order  to  continue  on 
Gorbachev's  road  to  capitalism.  We 
raised  a  program  to  mobilize  the  work- 
ing class  in  struggle  against  the  restora- 
tionist  drive:  for  independent  workers 
committees  in  all  enterprises  to  pre- 
vent layoffs  and  privatization,  through 
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Nogues/Sygma 

Counterrevolutionary  rabble  manning  barricades  at  Yeltsin  "White  House"  in 
August  1 991  should  have  been  dispersed  by  working-class  mobilization  under 
genuinely  communist  leadership. 


seizing  control  of  production;  against  the 
witchhunting  ban  on  the  CPSU;  for 
multinational  workers  defense  guards  to 
prevent  intercommunalist  fratricide  and 
nationalist  and  anti-Semitic  pogroms. 

Following  the  imposition  of  Yeltsin's 
"shock  treatment,"  in  our  leaflet  "Form 
Workers  and  Soldiers  Soviets  to  Stop 
Capitalist  Restoration!"  we  raised  the 
call  for  workers  committees  to  seize  con- 
trol of  food  distribution,  backed  up  by 
workers  defense  guards.  "There  can  be 
no  return  to  the  old  crap  of  Stalinism," 
we  stressed.  "Out  of  yesterday's  Stalin- 
ists come  today's  Yeltsinites." 

Throughout,  the  ICL  has  fought  for 
proletarian  political  revolution  to  restore 
the  multinational  Soviet  state  on  the 
basis  of  its  Leninist  foundations,  to  drive 
out  the  capitalist-restorationist  govern- 
ments of  Yeltsin,  Kravchuk  &  Co.  and 
replace  them  with  the  rule  of  democrat- 
ically elected  Soviets  of  workers  and 
soldiers  deputies,  and  for  a  Leninist- 
Trotskyist  party  to  lead  the  workers 
struggle  to  victory.  In  this,  we  continue 
the  struggle  of  the  Left  Opposition  of 
Leon  Trotsky,  for  which  countless 
numbers  of  Bolshevik-internationalists 
went  to  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
Stalin's  assassins.  The  program  of  the 
Left  Opposition  was  the  program  of  the 
Bolshevik  victory  in  October  1917. 
Stalinism,  which  trampled  on  that  pro- 
gram, received  its  death  blow  in  August 
1991,  but  the  communism  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  lives  in  the  international  class 
struggle. 

Now  with  the  demise  of  the  CPSU, 
there  are  more  organizations  than  one 
can  count  which  call  themselves  "com- 


munist" or  "socialist":  the  Russian 
Communist  Workers  Party  (RKRP)  of 
Viktor  Anpilov  and  General  Albert 
Makashov,  the  All-Union  Communist 
Party  (VKPB)  of  Nina  Andreyeva,  the 
Russian  Party  of  Communists  (RPK)  of 
Anatoly  Kryuchkov,  the  Union  of  Com- 
munists (SK)  of  Alexei  Prigarin,  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Labor  (SPT)  of  Roy 
Medvedev  and  A.  Denisov,  and  the 
Socialist  Party  of  the  Ukraine  (SPU),  as 
well  as  Boris  Kagarlitsky's  Labor  Party 
(PT).  They  claim  to  represent  significant 
forces  within  the  working  class.  Yet  they 
have  not  organized  a  hint  of  serious 
working-class  resistance  to  the  ravages 
of  capitalist  restoration. 

From  "hardline"  Stalinist  leftovers 
like  Anpilov  and  Andreyeva  to  pro- 
Gorbachev  social  democrats  like  Med- 
vedev, these  organizations  have  been  a 
roadblock  to  struggle  by  the  multi- 
national Soviet  working  class.  The  rea- 
son: these  organizations  continue  the 
Stalinist  policies  of  nationalism  and 
blocs  with  bourgeois  forces  which  paved 
the  way  for  counterrevolution.  The 
workers,  not  only  here  but  throughout 
the  entire  world,  have  paid  dearly  for 
this. 

Nearly  seven  decades  of  Stalinist 
bureaucratic  rule  politically  paralyzed 
and  atomized  the  Soviet  proletariat. 
Today  the  numerous  decomposition 
products  which  emerged  from  the  col- 
lapse of  the  bankrupt  Stalinist  apparatus 
aid  the  consolidation  of  the  counter- 
revolution by  sowing  passivity  and  crim- 
inally fanning  chauvinism  within  the 
multinational  proletariat.  One  and  all, 
they   have   blocked   with  reactionary 


nationalist  and  other  pro-capitalist  ele- 
ments who  are  no  less  committed  to 
counterrevolution  than  Yeltsin. 

"Red-Brown"  Coalition: 
Betrayal  of  the  Working  Class! 

The  demonstrations  of  Anpilov 's 
RKRP  invariably  include  the  fascist 
Pamyat  and  a  gaggle  of  supporters  of 
the  rabidly  anti-Semitic  Zhirinovsky, 
while  Anpilov 's  Molniya  (No.  39)  calls 
on  its  readers  to  subscribe  to  that 
Pamyat-loving  chauvinist  rag  Dien.  The 
RKRP  is  prominent  in  the  disgust- 
ing "red-brown"  coalition  with  out- 
right Great  Russian  chauvinists  like 
the  anti-Semitic  writer  V.  Rasputin  and 
Zhirinovsky,  the  monarchist  Alexander 
Nevzorov  and  the  Russian  National 
Synod  (Sohor)  of  General  Alexander 
Sterligov.  On  the  RKRP  Central  Com- 
mittee sits  Makashov,  who  calls  Yeltsin- 
ites "Zionists"  and  regularly  denounces 
"cosmopolitans" — Stalin's  anti-Semitic 
code  word  for  Jews — and  was  elected  to 
the  presidium  of  the  Sohor.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Pamyat  endorsed  Makashov  for 
president  in  June  1991. 

The  June  12  conference  in  Mos- 
cow of  the  Sohor — including  monarch- 
ists, black-shirted  fascists  and  Cossacks 
in  full  regalia,  as  well  as  the  RKRP 
— marked  an  important  stage  in 
the  strengthening  of  fascist-corporatist 
forces.  The  Sohor  railed  that  the  Yeltsin 
regime  is  an  "administration  of  national 
treason"  which  is  "Russophobic  and 
Jew-loving."  Sterligov  is  just  as  fanatic 
an  anti-communist  as  Yeltsin  or  Gaidar. 
Sterligov  denounces  communism  as 
"hostile  to  the  old  national  traditions  of 
Russia. ..so  it  is  quite  impossible  to  col- 
laborate with  people  who  are  carriers  of 
this  ideology."  Both  Sterligov  and  his 
deputy  Ilya  Konstantinov,  who  parades 
as  head  of  the  "All-Russian  Toilers 
Assembly,"  sided  with  Yeltsin  in  August 
1991.  But  while  Anpilov  rails  against 
Yeltsinite  "demofascists,"  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  licking  Sterligov's 
boots.  The  Leningrad  RKRP's  Narod- 
naya  Pravda  (No.  24)  featured  the  full 
text  of  Sterligov's  June  12  speech  to  the 
Sohor.  Molniya  (No.  40)  published 
another  speech  by  Sterligov  and  hailed 
it  as  an  example  of  the  "intellectual 
might  of  the  opposition." 

Sterligov/Zhirinovsky  try  to  poison 
the  Russian  workers  with  chauvinism, 
the  better  to  lead  them  to  the  capitalist 
slaughter.  And  they  are  aided  in  their 
efforts  by  those,  like  the  RKRP,  who 
stand  at  their  side  obscenely  waving 
red  flags.  This  is  a  cynical  opera- 
tion. Anpilov  &  Co.  call  the  Yeltsin 
gang  "demofascists"  in  order  to  justify 
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unity  with  "national  patriots"  against 
Western  influence.  This  harks  back  to 
the  supposed  "national  unity"  against 
the  Nazi  invaders  in  1941,  when  Sta- 
lin resurrected  the  tsarist  watchword 
of  the  "strong  state"  (derzhava).  What 
a  perversion  of  history!  It  was  nei- 
ther Stalin's  chauvinist  propaganda  for 
a  "Great  Patriotic  War"  nor  the  alli- 
ance with  the  "democratic  imperialists" 
which  defeated  the  Nazis,  but  the  heroic 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  the  multinational 
Soviet  proletariat.  The  "red-brown"  coa- 
lition spits  on  the  memory  of  that 
struggle. 

The  Sohor'ii  only  difference  with  Yel- 
tsin is  in  wanting  to  restrict  a  new  class 
of  capitalist  exploiters  to  purebred  sons 
of  the  Rus.  Konstantinov  calls  for  "Rus- 
sia, one  and  indivisible;  equal  rights  for 
all  forms  of  property;  a  mixed  economy." 
Sterligov  rails  that  property  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Jews 
and  foreigners,  but  only  "those  whose 
ancestors  built  Russia."  In  other  words, 
he  wants  to  restore  Russia's  factories, 
collective  farms,  mines  and  oil  fields  to 
those  who  would  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  tsarist  capitalists  and  landlords  and 
the  rest  of  the  old  Russian  nobility,  who 
will  be  no  less  servants  of  imperialism 
than  is  Yeltsin.  In  reality,  the  pre- 19 17 
tsarist  autocracy — for  all  its  reactionary 
Russian  nationalism — served  as  agents 
of  Western  finance  capital,  especially 
the  Paris  bourse,  in  exploiting  Russia's 
toilers. 

Meanwhile  the  RKRP  and  others  join 
in  every  sinister  chauvinist  crusade,  as 
over  Moldova,  falling  in  line  behind  the 
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From  left  to  right:  Viktor  Anpilov,  Nina  Andreyeva  and  Albert  Makashov,  leaders 
of  Stalinist  "patriots"  aligned  with  anti-communist  Russian  nationalists. 


fascists  and  other  counterrevolutionar- 
ies. In  doing  so  they  claim  to  be  defend- 
ing Russian-speaking  minorities  against 
nationalist  assaults.  As  Leninists  we 
oppose  all  national  privilege  and  all 
nationalisms.  To  support  either  the 
Slavic  or  Romanian  side  in  Moldova  will 
only  escalate  the  inter-ethnic  bloodlet- 
ting, further  inflame  murderous  nation- 
alism and  lead  to  an  endless  series  of 
communalist  massacres  and  counter- 
massacres.  Look  what  has  happened  in 
the  Caucasus;  and  in  Yugoslavia  the 
workers  state  was  destroyed  in  all-sided 
nationalist  fratricide! 

It  was  only  through  the  most  ruthless 
struggle  against  all  national  oppression 
that  Lenin  created  the  basis  for  the  multi- 
national Soviet  workers  state.  While  rec- 
ognizing the  right  to  self-determination 
for  all  nations,  Lenin  opposed  even 
"the  'most  just,'  'purest,'  most  refined" 
nationalism  ("Critical  Remarks  on  the 
National  Question,"  1913).  He  de- 
nounced as  Black  Hundreds  propaganda 
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restorationist  regime  is  starving  Soviet  working  people. 


any  taint  of  anti-Semitism  or  Great  Rus- 
sian chauvinism.  And  not  only  before 
but  also  after  October.  In  his  struggle, 
in  league  with  Trotsky,  against  Stalin  and 
Ordjonikidze  over  the  Georgian  ques- 
tion, Lenin  declared  "war  to  the  death 
on  dominant  nation  chauvinism"  (Octo- 
ber 1922). 

Yet  today  the  Black  Hundreds  chau- 
vinism denounced  by  Lenin  is  propa- 
gated by  those  falsely  claiming  his 
mantle.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Toiling  Rus- 
sia newspaper  Shto  Delat  ("What  Is  To 
Be  Done")  carried  a  rehash  by  Yakushev 
of  the  anti-Semitic  tsarist  secret  police 
forgery,  "The  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion."  Molniya  (No.  39)  then  defended 
Yakushev  as  a  "leader  of  the  workers 
movement."  The  June  12  demonstration 
at  Ostankino  to  demand  a  chauvinist 
"Russian  Hour"  on  television,  built 
through  the  efforts  of  Toiling  Russia, 
was  an  orgy  of  chauvinism  and  anti- 
Semitism  dominated  by  Sterligov  and 
Zhirinovsky,  with  signs  proclaiming, 
"Russian  TV  Means  TV  Without  Jews." 

As  Lenin  said,  "Kto  kovo?"  (who  does 
what  to  whom?).  Elements  of  the  RKRP 
may  try  to  fool  themselves  that  they  are 
only  "temporarily"  using  the  Sterligovs 
and  his  ilk  to  further  the  struggle  against 
Yeltsinite  counterrevolution.  Others,  like 
the  RKRPer  whose  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  Glasnost,  worry  about  "too 
close  contact  with  national-patriots."  But 
Ostankino  shows  who  is  using  whom. 
Any  bloc  with,  any  conciliation  of  these 
reactionary  "national  patriots,"  no  mat- 
ter how  many  red  flags  are  present, 
only  furthers  their  goal  of  bloody  fascist 
counterrevolution. 

Allying  with  Capitalists 
to  Fight  Capitalism? 

The  Ostankino  demonstration  was  so 
llagrantly  reactionary  that  some  have 
sought  to  take  their  distance  from  it. 
Medvedev  and  Denisov  even  held  a 
press  conference  on  June  23  to  announce 
that  "only  a  few  |!)  isolated  provoca- 
teurs" shouted  "beat  the  yids."  But  the 
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journal  Glasnost,  on  whose  editorial 
board  Medvedev  and  Denisov  sit,  praises 
the  Sobor  of  anti-Semitic  provocateur 
Sterligov. 

And  the  SPT— along  with  the  RKRP, 
VKPB,  RPK  and  SK— joined  with  such 
reactionary  outfits  as  the  Sohor,  the 
"Union  of  Cossacks"  and  the  "Fund  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  Shrine  of  Christ 
the  Savior"  in  signing  the  "Declaration 
on  the  Founding  of  the  United  Opposi- 
tion" last  March  which  formalized  the 
"red-brown"  coalition.  This  statement 
proclaimed:  "We,  representative  of  the 
'left'  and  'right'  oppositions,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  salvation  of 
the  Fatherland  is  only  possible  through 
joint  action  on  the  basis  of  civil  peace 
and  national  trust."  The  declaration 
insists  on  "the  impermissibility  of  con- 
frontation between  'whites'  and  'reds'." 

In  other  words,  this  was  an  appeal  for 
the  workers  to  maintain  "class  peace" 
while  the  fascists  march  with  impunity 
and  the  counterrevolution  rages  trium- 
phantly. The  "red-brown"  coalition  is 
simply  the  most  grotesque  form  of  the 
class-collaborationist  People's  Front 
policy  proclaimed  by  Stalin/Dimitrov  in 
1935.  Then  as  now,  the  popular  front 
subordinates  the  workers  movement  to 
a  section  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Today  there 
is  not  even  the  old  Stalinist  fig  leaf  jus- 
tifying support  to  "democratic"  capital- 
ism as  a  supposed  stage  on  the  road  to 
socialism,  but  rather  an  open  bloc  with 
the  more  nationalist  wing  of  the 
counterrevolution. 

No  different  in  substance  is  the  sup- 
port given  by  many  of  these  same  ele- 
ments around  the  SPU  and  SK  in  the 
Ukraine  to  Kravchuk  in  last  year's  pres- 
idential elections  as  the  "lesser  evil" 
against  the  fascist  Chornovil.  The  ram- 
paging Ukrainian  fascist  bands  sec  no 
need  to  "unite"  with  the  left.  But  no  less 


than  Yeltsin,  Kravchuk  is  administering 
the  restoration  of  capitalism,  which  will 
necessarily  proceed  to  a  fascist  or 
bonapartist  stage  in  order  to  crush  the 
workers. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  one  cannot  fight 
against  capitalist  counterrevolution  by 
joining  with  capitalist  forces?  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  none  of  these  organ- 
izations are  opposed  to  the  reintro- 
duction  of  capitalism.  The  SPT,  SK  and 
RPK  all  support  a  "mixed  economy," 
which  in  the  context  of  raging  counter- 
revolution means  support  to  capitalist 
restoration. 

The  RKRP  occasionally  makes  "left" 
noises  against  privatization,  while  regu- 
larly proclaiming  the  "equality  of  all 
property  forms."  Molniya  (No.  39)  re- 
prints a  statement  from  the  "Federation 
of  Communists  of  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Creative  Organizations"  which 
calls  for  "destatification"  through  "the 
Saprony/AFP  DeKeerie/Sygma 
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establishment  of  self-management  of 
people's  enterprises."  The  same  issue 
includes  remarks  by  Buzgalin  of  the  PT, 
which  explicitly  models  itself  on  the  pro- 
capitalist  British  Labour  Party,  calling 
for  the  "transfer  of  property  to  the  work 
collectives."  All  of  these,  in  one  form  or 
another,  amount  to  calls  for  illusory 
"workers'  privatization." 

Even  if  such  a  system  could  be  set  up, 
ownership  by  work  collectives  would 
only  be  a  brief  transition  to  neocolonial 
capitalist  exploitation.  Such  collectives 
would  be  competing  against  one  another 
under  conditions  of  hyperinflation,  total 
disruption  of  the  supply  system  and  mass 
unemployment.  Most  enterprises  would 
go  bankrupt  even  if  they  cut  wages  to 
the  bone.  Desperate  worker  collectives 
would  then  have  to  sell  the  enterprises 
to  foreign  investors  or  well-heeled 
members  of  the  Russian  mafia.  Even  in 
Yugoslavia,  where  limited  "workers  self- 
management"  existed  on  the  basis  of 
state-owned  property,  this  undermined 
working-class  solidarity,  increased  in- 
equality in  all  spheres  and  widened  eco- 
nomic divisions  between  the  constituent 
national  republics,  setting  the  stage  for 
the  bloody  counterrevolutionary  breakup 
of  the  country. 

We  Trotskyists  oppose  the  reactionary 
Utopia  of  "workers'  capitalism"  and 
stand  for  a  planned  collectivized  econ- 
omy under  a  workers  government  based 
on  democratically  elected  Soviets.  Gen- 
uine Soviets  would  be  organs  of  mass 
struggle  and  proletarian  rule  rather  than 
the  bureaucratic  apparatuses  under  Sta- 
linism (or  the  artificial  concoctions  of 
the  rump  Stalinists  today). 

Stripped  of  "left"  phrasemongering,  in 
Russia  today  the  call  for  privatization 
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through  the  "work  collectives"  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  program  of  the  indus- 
trialist Volsky  and  would-be  strongman 
Rutskoi  for  factory  managers  to  take 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
under  a  corporatist  "strong  state."  They 
understand  that  the  restoration  of  capi- 
talism cannot  be  carried  through  demo- 
cratically, but  requires  the  strong  hand 
of  a  bonapartist,  i.e.,  dictatorial,  regime. 

The  "Russian  Communists"  of  the 
RKRP  et  al.  are  in  fact  the  left  flank 
of  the  counterrevolutionary  faction  of 
Volsky/Rutskoi/Sterligov.  When  Rutskoi 
deployed  the  forces  of  the  state  to  at- 
tack the  air  traffic  controllers  strike  in 
August,  the  Stalinists  stood  aside.  They 
justify  their  own  hostility  to  the  strikers 
by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  "free  trade 
union"  leaders  are  pro- Yeltsin,  even 
though  these  unions  were  now  pitted 
against  the  Yeltsin  regime.  By  arrogantly 
blaming  the  workers  for  the  crimes  of 
their  leadership,  the  Stalinists  serve  only 
to  drive  these  workers  deeper  into  the 
arms  of  their  reactionary  leaders.  And 
where  have  the  arrogant  supposed  work- 
ers' leaders  of  the  RKRP,  Toiling  Russia 


et  al.  ever  led  any  strikes  against  Yel- 
tsin's starvation  policies? 

The  Anti-Leninist  Lie  of 
"Socialism  in  One  Country" 

Behind  the  capitulation  by  these  self- 
styled  "communists"  to  nationalist  coun- 
terrevolution is  their  fealty  to  Stalin/ 
Bukharin's  nationalist  lie  of  "socialism 
in  one  country."  Lenin  concluded  his 
brief  address  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
announcing  the  workers'  seizure  of 
power  in  1917  with  the  words:  "Long 
live  the  world  socialist  revolution!" 
Time  and  again,  Lenin — expressing  the 
view  of  all  Marxists — insisted  that 
socialism  could  triumph  only  through 
international  proletarian  revolution.  But 
in  1923-24,  the  Bolshevik  Party  of  Octo- 
ber was  strangled  and  the  program  of 
Lenin  was  thrown  overboard.  The  polit- 
ical counterrevolution  led  by  Stalin 
transformed  the  CPSU  into  a  bureau- 
cratic apparatus  and  proceeded  to  betray 
one  revolutionary  opportunity  after 
another — from  China  to  Spain  to  post- 
war Western  Europe — in  the  name  of 
"socialism  in  one  country." 


From  the  RKRP  to  the  SPT,  the  var- 
ious degeneration  products  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  all 
trace  their  origins  to  this  bankrupt, 
treacherous  program.  Thus  RKRP  "ideo- 
logue" Sergeev  dismisses  the  idea  of 
"international  coliectivisrr."  while  claim- 
ing that  "the  idea  of  Russian,  or  Great 
Russian,  if  you  please,  collectivism  will 
work."  And  Medvedev  echoes:  "We  have 
to  say... of  Leninism,  that  too  much 
importance  was  placed  on  the  idea  of 
world  revolution."  We  have  to  say  of 
Sergeev.  Medvedev  and  their  kind,  that 
those  who  repudiate  the  Leninist  per- 
spective of  world  revolution  are  neces- 
sarily incapable  of  combatting  the 
counterrevolution. 

In  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  Trotsky 
explained  that  even  a  healthy  revolu- 
tionary workers  state  could  not  for 
long  escape  the  pressures  of  the  imperi- 
alist world  market.  The  choices:  either 
the  promotion  of  socialist  revolution  to 
eliminate  capitalism  internationally,  or 
conciliation  of  imperialism  abroad  and 
concomitant  rehabilitation  of  domes- 
tic nationalist  reaction.  The  Leninist- 
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Trotskyists  fought  for  the  former  pro- 
gram; Stalin  and  his  heirs  promoted  the 
latter.  And  when  the  bankruptcy  of  their 
bureaucratic-commandist  system  be- 
came apparent,  Stalin's  heirs  saw  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  development 
of  capitalism. 

"Workers  Democracy"  Group 
=  Yeltsinite  "Democrats" 

The  grotesque  character  of  the  "red- 
brown"  coalition  provides  an  open  door 
for  some  to  offer  a  seemingly  "left"  alter- 
native as  a  halfway  house  to  authen- 
tic Leninism-Trotskyism.  This  is  the 
role  of  the  Workers  Democracy  group 
of  Sergei  Beits,  associated  with  the 
British  Militant  group.  Despite  their 
economist  demands  and  workerist  rhet- 
oric, they  have  not  opposed  capital- 
ist restoration.  On  the  contrary,  in 
August  1991,  they  joined  the  forces  of 
capitalist  restoration  in  the  defense  of 
the  White  House  with  the  rest  of  the 
Yeltsinite  "democrats."  Likewise,  Alexei 
Gusev's  Socialist  Workers  Union  (affil- 
iated to  the  British  Workers  Revolution- 
ary Party  of  Cliff  Slaughter),  Dmitri 
Zhvania's  Proletarian  Revolutionary 
Cells  (connected  to  the  British  anti- 
Soviet  Socialist  Workers  Party  of  Tony 
Cliff)  and  Workers  Power  all  stood  with 
Yeltsin  in  August  1991. 

Workers  Democracy  actually  hailsYel- 
tsin's  counterrevolutionary  countercoup 
as  the  beginning  of  "the  revolutionary 
anti-bureaucratic  process,"  grotesquely 
paraphrasing  Lenin  in  proclaiming:  "The 
revolution  that  gave  power  to  the  bour- 
geoisie has  finished,  the  next  revolution 
will  put  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  workers."  These  people  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Trotskyism,  but  rather 
represent  a  strain  of  Stalinophobia. 
Behind  their  talk  of  "democratic  social- 
ism" is  support  to  not-so-democratic 
capitalism  against  the  Stalinist  degener- 
ated workers  state.  They  supported  Lech 
Walesa's  Solidarnosc,  financed  by  the 
Vatican  and  the  CIA,  during  its  drive 
for  capitalist  restoration  in  Poland  in 
1981.  They  welcomed  the  destruction  of 
the  USSR,  absurdly  denying  that  "the 
liquidation  of  the  USSR  weakened  the 
position  of  socialism  in  the  world" 
(Workers  Democracy,  April-May  1992). 
They  are  not  Fourth  Internationalists,  but 
Second  International  social  democrats: 
the  Militant  group  in  Britain  was  for 
four  decades  buried  deep  inside  the  pro- 
imperialist,  anti-Soviet  Labour  Party,  to 
which  they  remain  loyal. 

But  in  the  classical  manner  of  op- 
portunists, when  they  found  there  was 
no  gain  to  be  derived  from  tailing 
the  Yeltsinite  "democrats,"  they  sim- 


ply switched  over  to  tailing  after  the 
"red-brown"  coalition.  In  a  front-page 
appeal  to  Toiling  Russia  over  fight- 
ing privatization.  Workers  Democracy 
(April-May  1992)  in  no  way  denounced 
Toiling  Russia's  chauvinist  position — 
not  even  mentioning  the  words  "chau- 
vinism" or  "anti-Semitism."  Now  Work- 
ers Democracy  has  finally  mustered  up 
the  courage  to  say,  at  least  in  the  abstract, 
"Down  with  nationalism  and  chauvin- 
ism! Long  live  the  October  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky!"  But  what  can  such  words 
mean  coming  from  people  who  invited 


no  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
degeneration  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion, and  thus  it  is  only  a  cover-up  for 
the  policies  which  led  to  Gorbachev  and 
Yeltsin. 

At  the  CPSU  conference  itself,  held 
on  October  10,  Prigarin,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pravda  declaration,  con- 
tinued to  defend  blocs  with  "patriots" 
and  called  for  an  all-inclusive  party 
containing  those  who  see  "Stalin  as  a 
criminal"  and  those  who  see  him  as  a 
"savior,"  those  who  want  a  centralized 
economy  and  those  who  favor  "market 
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outright  monarchists  for  "comradely" 
discussion  at  an  August  29  meeting  in 
Moscow,  and  stood  with  Yeltsin  on  the 
barricades  of  counterrevolution? 

Reforge  the  Communist  Party 
of  Lenin  and  Trotslty! 

There  is  much  talk  today  of  reconsti- 
tuting the  CPSU.  But  what  is  decisive 
is  the  question  of  program — a  fighting 
strategy  to  mobilize  the  proletariat  in 
struggle  for  its  own  power.  We  are 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  The  draft 
"Programmatic  Declaration  of  the  20th 
All-Union  Conference  of  the  CPSU," 
published  in  Pravda  (8  September), 
concedes  "large-scale  miscalculations, 
abuse  of  power  and  crimes  against 
the  positions  and  the  very  lives  of 
people"  under  the  Stalin  era,  as  Khrush- 
chev already  admitted  in  1956.  But 
despite  its  denunciation  of  "betrayal  by 
the  Gorbachev-Yakovlev  group,"  there  is 


socialism."  Such  a  Kautskyan  mishmash 
is  a  recipe  for  a  social-democratic  party 
which  at  best  would  confuse  and  disori- 
ent those  workers  over  whom  it  might 
exercise  influence.  What  these  former 
bureaucrats  fear  above  all  is  a  clear,  rev- 
olutionary program. 

Seven  decades  of  Stalinism  perverted 
the  conception  of  revolutionary  leader- 
ship into  one  of  bureaucratic  fiat,  but- 
tressed by  the  constitutional  enshrine- 
ment  of  the  "leading  role  of  the  party." 
Revolutionary  leadership  is  the  struggle 
to  break  the  working  masses  from  the 
misleaders  who  foster  bourgeois  and  na- 
tionalist ideology,  and  to  mobilize  them 
around  the  genuine  interests  of  the  inter- 
national proletariat.  What  is  needed 
today  is  the  genuine  unity  of  all  who 
seek  the  communism  of  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky around  the  Bolshevik  program  of 
world  socialist  revolution.  That  is  the 
only  way  forward. 

11  October  1992 
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Stalinism-Gravedigger  of  the  Revolution 


How  the 
Soviet  Workers  State 
Was  Strangled 


November  7  marked  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  But 
the  workers  state  erected  by  the  Bolshe- 
vik power,  far  and  away  the  greatest  con- 
quest of  the  international  proletariat  and 
a  momentous  leap  forward  for  humanity, 
did  not  survive  its  75th  year.  The  period 
of  open  counterrevolution  ushered  in  by 
Boris  Yeltsin's  pro-imperialist  counter- 
coup  in  August  1991  has,  in  the  absence 
of  mass  working-class  resistance,  cul- 
minated in  the  creation  of  a  bourgeois 
state,  however  fragile  and  reversible. 
The  task  facing  the  Soviet  proletariat 
today  is  socialist  revolution  to  restore 
proletarian  power  and  reforge  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  foundation  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky's  Bolshevik  internationalism. 

The  ascendancy  of  Yeltsin  and  capital- 
ist-restorationist  forces  backing  him  was 
a  pivotal  event  in  determining  the  fate 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  was  not 
conclusive.  In  our  August  1991  arti- 
cle, "Soviet  Workers:  Defeat  Yeltsin- 
Bush  Counterrevolution!",  which  was 
immediately  translated  into  Russian  and 
distributed    in    over    100,000  copies 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  we  wrote 
that  workers  mobilizations  should  have 
cleaned   out  the  counterrevolutionary 
rabble  on  Yeltsin's  barricades,  thus  open- 
ing the  road  to  proletarian  political  rev- 
olution. As  a  result  of  Yeltsin's  victory: 
"The   first   workers   state   in  history, 
sapped  and  undermined  by  decades  of 
Stalinist  bureaucratic  misrule,  lies  in  tat- 
ters. The  state  power  has  been  fractured, 
the  Communist  Party — its  bureaucratic 
core — shattered  and  banned  from  the 
KGB  and  armed  forces,  the  multinational 
union  is  ripping  apart  as  one  republic 
after  another  proclaims  secession. 
"But  while  Yeltsin  &  Co.  now  see  a 

t clear  field  to  push  through  a  forced- 
draft  reintroduction  of  capitalism,  the 
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For  Socialist  Revolution  to 
Sweep  Away  Yeltsin  Counterrevolution! 


Opposition  from  the  factories  against 

the  ravages  of  capitalist  assault  could... 

prevent    the    rapid    consolidation  of 

counterrevolution." 

—  WV  No.  533,  30  August  199! 
In  the  interim  there  was  no  decisive 
action  to  stop  that  consolidation.  Politi- 
cally atomized  by  nearly  70  years  of 
Stalinist  usurpation  of  political  life,  par- 
alyzed by  the  CIA-supported  pro- Yeltsin 
"free  trade  unions"  and  the  virulent 
chauvinist  poison  of  numerous  Stalinist 
remnants,  the  multinational  Soviet  work- 
ing class  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  counterrevolutionary  tide.  The  Yel- 
tsin regime  seized  the  advantage  to  tear 
away  at  every  vestige  of  the  Soviet 


degenerated  workers  state  and  push 
through  the  piecemeal  consolidation  of 
the  counterrevolution.  Quantity  has  now 
turned  into  quality. 

But  the  situation  cannot  long  continue 
as  it  is.  For  Yeltsin  and  other  restora- 
tionists  to  nail  down  a  solid  capitalist 
regime,  sooner  rather  than  later  a  bloody 
reckoning  is  likely,  signaling  to  the 
masses  that  there  is  a  new  order.  With 
explosions  of  struggle  by  workers  driven 
to  desperation,  or  even  without  them,  the 
nascent  bourgeois  forces  will  move  to 
impose  heavy-handed  order  through  a 
"strong  state."  The  recent  '  icious  crack- 
down, using  Russian  OMON  riot  police. 
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ICL  banner  outside  January  1992  Soviet  officers  conference  in  Moscow:  "No 
to  Capitalist  Restoration!  Yes  to  Gains  of  October!" 


on  a  strike  by  air  traffic  controllers  fore- 
shadows the  would-be  exploiters'  deter- 
mination to  repress  any  working-class 
resistance.  The  rising  racist  hysteria 
against  people  from  Central  Asia  and  the 
Caucasus  in  major  Russian  cities  creates 
the  climate  for  pogroms.  With  ethnic 
conflicts  brewing  on  a  dozen  fronts  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Russian  republic, 
from  the  Baltics,  to  Abkhazia  in  Georgia 
and  the  Transdniester  in  Moldova,  to  the 
longstanding  nationalist  civil  war  be- 
tween Armenians  and  Azerbaijanis  in  the 
Caucasus,  the  possibility  of  a  Yugoslav- 
style  fratricidal  bloodbath  is  all  too  real. 

The  Soviet  workers  state — which  once 
served  as  a  beacon  for  the  exploited  and 
oppressed  of  this  globe,  which  destroyed 


Hitler's  Holocaust  machine,  which  for 
decades  kept  U.S.  imperialism  from  turn- 
ing its  nuclear  arsenal  on  the  world's 
semicolonial  peoples — is  dead.  But  the 
class  struggle  is  not.  The  nascent  bour- 
geois states  in  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and 
elsewhere  are  fragile,  isolated  and  inter- 
nally splintered.  They  do  not  rest  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  cohered  capitalist 
class.  The  new  entrepreneurs  consist  of 
little  more  than  petty  speculators  and 
mafia  gangs,  while  sections  of  the  old 
industrial  hierarchy  of  factory  managers 
are  in  the  process  of  imposing  their 
weight.  The  armed  forces  are  bitter  and 
demoralized. 

The  only  thing  which  is  certain  in  the 
ex-USSR  today  is  increasing  uncertainty 


and  instability.  On  the  eve  of  the  Decem- 
ber 1  session  of  the  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies,  Moscow  is  awash  with  rumors 
of  coups,  countercoups  and  "creeping 
coups."  Meanwhile,  Yeltsin  is  engaged 
in  furious  negotiations  with  Arkady 
Volsky,  head  of  the  powerful  indus- 
trialists' party,  who  is  in  league  with 
the  militarist  Russian  vice  president 
Aleksandr  Rutskoi.  The  volatility  of  the 
present  situation  is  captured  in  the  recent 
electoral  victory  of  the  ex-Stalinist 
Democratic  Labor  Party  in  Lithuania, 
ousting  the  rightist  nationalist  Sajudis 
movement  from  office.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  the  realities  of  capitalist  immis- 
eration  to  drain  away  the  nationalist 
euphoria  which  had  intoxicated  the 
Lithuanian  people.  However,  the  new 
Lithuanian  leader  Brazauskas  reportedly 
has  the  same  economic  policies  as 
Volsky-Rutskoi. 

Meanwhile,  the  working  class  of  the 
ex-USSR  is  faced  with  one  assault  after 
another.  Society  is  disintegrating,  mass 
unemployment  looms.  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  dropped  18  percent  since  the 
beginning  of  1992,  while  investment  has 
plummeted  by  50  percent.  To  prevent  a 
total  collapse,  the  government  has  been 
pumping  credits  into  industry:  the  state 
budget  deficit  is  escalating  to  a  trillion 
rubles,  and  debts  of  industrial  enterprises 
are  over  2  trillion.  The  result  has  been 
hyperinflation,  variously  estimated  at  an 
annual  rate  of  14,000  percent  {Moscow 
Times)  or  20,000  percent  {Commersant). 
In  the  month  of  October  alone,  the  ruble 
fell  by  half  its  value.  Since  January  the 
price  of  bread  has  climbed  on  the  order 
of  a  hundredfold.   As   the  economy 
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August  1991:  Plotters  of  "perestroilo  coup"  kept  tanks  idling  in  Red  Square 
instead  of  sending  them  against  counterrevolutionary  HQ  at  Yeltsin's  White 
House.  iCL  statement  (right)  declared:  "Soviet  Workers:  Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush 
Counterrevolution!" 
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decomposes,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
teeters  on  the  brink  of  outright  starva- 
tion. Any  spark  could  set  off  the  tinder- 
box  on  which  Yeltsin  and  his  cohorts  sit. 

We  Trotskyists  of  the  International 
Communist  League,  who  have  fought 
tooth  and  nail  against  ascendant  coun- 
terrevolution, say:  Stalinism  is  dead,  but 
communism  lives — in  the  class  struggle 
of  the  world  proletariat  and  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  revolutionary  vanguard.  The 
internationalist  program  through  which 
the  Soviet  Union  was  created  has  been 
carried  forward  under  the  banner  of  the 
Fourth  International.  It  is  the  Trotskyists 
uniquely  who  warned  that  the  continued 
stranglehold  of  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
over  the  Soviet  workers  state  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  October,  who  fought 
for  unconditional  military  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  imperialism  and 
counterrevolution,  and  called  on  the 
Soviet  proletariat  to  sweep  away  the 
Stalinist  excrescence  through  political 
revolution  while  there  was  still  time. 

The  "Russian  question"  has  been  the 
touchstone  for  revolutionaries  and  the 
defining  political  question  of  the  20th 
century.  Leading  up  to  the  Second  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  International 
Communist  League  (Fourth  Internation- 
alist) earlier  this  autumn,  discussion 
focused  on  an  assessment  of  the  devel- 
opments in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
since  August  1991.  The  main  conference 
document  described  the  piecemeal  con- 
solidation of  a  capitalist  state: 

"Recent  developments  continue  to  point 
in  a  dire  direction.  Stories  abound  in  the 
press  of  'primitive  capitalist  accumula- 
tion,' i.e.,  theft:  Managers  and  former 
bureaucrats  are  scrambling,  using  all 
manner  of  shady  practices  to  get  their 
hands  on  socialized  property — encour- 
aged, abetted  and  advised  by  interna- 
tional imperialism.  The  recent  strike  by 
air  traffic  controllers  in  the  Russian  fed- 
eration was  decisively  broken  by  the  Yel- 
tsin government  using  the  OMON  and 
elements  of  the  MVD  and  KGB.  An  Afri- 
can student  at  Patrice  Lumumba  Univer- 
sity was  shot  down  by  the  Moscow  mili- 
tia amidst  a  hysterical  racist  press 
campaign.  Tons  of  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  are  being 
destroyed  in  a  pure  ideological  anti- 
communist  frenzy." 

— "For  the  Communism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky" 

The  conference  drew  a  balance  sheet 
on  these  events  and  unanimously  en- 
dorsed a  26  September  document  which 
said:  "The  August  1991  events  ('coup' 
and  'countercoup')  appear  to  have  been 
decisive  in  the  direction  of  development 
in  the  SU,  but  only  those  who  are  under 
the  sway  of  capitalist  ideology  or  its 
material  perquisites  would  have  been 
hasty  to  draw  this  conclusion  at  that 


time."  It  resolved  "to  note  and  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  position  that  the 
degenerated  workers  state  of  Stalin  and 
his  heirs  has  been  destroyed." 

In  the  founding  program  of  the  Fourth 
International,  written  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  II,  Leon  Trotsky  wrote: 
"The  historical  crisis  of  mankind  is 
reduced  to  the  crisis  of  the  revolutionary 
leadership."  This  crisis  of  proletarian 
leadership  is  no  less  acute  today.  To  the 
beleaguered  multinational  proletariat  in 
the  ex-USSR  and  socialist-minded  ele- 
ments in  the  army  and  intelligentsia,  we 
say:  the  key  task  facing  you  is  to  cohere 


a  Leninist-Trotskyist  vanguard  party, 
forged  in  struggle  around  the  internation- 
alist program  which  led  your  forebears 
to  victory  in  1917. 

Why  Didn't  the  Workers 
Rise  Up? 

The  working  class  of  the  ex-USSR  and 
the  world  proletariat  as  a  whole  must 
digest  the  lessons  of  this  bitter  defeat. 
Since  1917,  the  social  democracy  has 
served  its  bourgeois  masters  by  directly 
aiding  and  abetting  imperialist  revanch- 
ism  in  seeking  to  destroy  the  conquests 
of  October.  Since  rising  to  power  over 
the  backs  of  the  Soviet  working  class 
through  a  political  counterrevolution  in 
1923-24,  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  im- 
posed a  suffocating  isolation  on  the  first 
workers  state,  suppressing  one  interna- 
tional revolutionary  opportunity  after 
another.  In  the  name  of  building  "social- 
ism in  one  country,"  the  Stalinists — 
through  terror  and  lies — methodically 
attacked  and  eroded  every  aspect  of  the 
revolutionary  and  internationalist  con- 
sciousness which  had  made  the  Soviet 
working  class  the  vanguard  detachment 
of  the  world  proletariat. 

The  isolated  workers  state  was  sub- 
jected to  the  unremitting  pressures  of 


imperialism,  not  only  military  encircle- 
ment and  an  arms  buildup  aimed  at  bank- 
rupting the  Soviet  economy,  but  also  the 
pressure  of  the  imperialist  world  market. 
As  Trotsky  wrote  in  The  Third  Inter- 
national After  Lenin:  "it  is  not  so  much 
military  intervention  as  the  intervention 
of  cheaper  capitalist  commodities  that 
constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  imme- 
diate menace  to  Soviet  economy." 
Although  the  planned  economy  proved 
its  superiority  over  capitalist  anarchy 
during  its  period  of  extensive  growth,  as 
the  need  for  quality  and  intensive  devel- 
opment came  to  the  fore  the  bureaucratic 


stranglehold  more  and  more  undermined 
the  economy.  Finally,  through  his  pere- 
stroika  "market  reforms"  and  acquies- 
cence to  capitalist  restoration  throughout 
East  Europe,  Gorbachev  opened  wide  the 
floodgates  to  a  direct  counterrevolution- 
ary onslaught  by  Yeltsin  &  Co. 

The  bourgeoisie  and  the  Stalinists 
alike  have  long  sought  to  identify 
Lenin's  October  with  Stalin's  conserva- 
tive bureaucratic  rule.  But  nationalist 
Stalinism  is  the  antithesis  of  Leninist 
internationalism.  The  Soviet  degener- 
ated workers  state  (and  the  deformed 
workers  states  which  later  arose  on  the 
Stalinist  model)  was  a  historic  anomaly, 
resulting  from  the  isolation  of  econom- 
ically backward  Russia  and  the  failure 
of  proletarian  revolution  to  spread  to  the 
advanced  imperialist  countries.  Stalin- 
ism represented  a  roadblock  to  progress 
toward  socialism.  As  Trotsky  wrote  in 
"Not  a  Workers'  and  Not  a  Bourgeois 
State?"  (November  1937): 

"That  which  was  a  "bureaucratic  defor- 
mation' is  at  the  present  moment  prepar- 
ing to  devour  the  workers'  state,  without 
leaving  any  remains,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
nationalized  property  to  spawn  a  new 
propertied  class.  Such  a  possibility  has 
drawn  extremely  near" 

While  the  Stalinist  regime  was  able  to 


Der  Spiegel 

Bloody  ethnic  conflicts  fueled  by  advancing  counterrevolution.  Above:  Burial 
of  an  Armenian  worker  massacred  in  Yerevan. 
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May  1991: 
German  and 
Polish  comrades 
of  the  ICL 
address  300 
Soviet  officers 
and  soldiers 
commemorating 
Red  Army  victory 
over  Nazi  Third 
Reich,  at  air  base 
in  East  Germany. 


prolong  its  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
heroic  victory  of  the  Soviet  masses  over 
the  Nazi  invasion  in  World  War  II,  Trot- 
sky's Marxist  analysis  has  ultimately, 
unfortunately,  been  vindicated  in  the 
negative. 

Why  did  the  Soviet  working  class  not 
rally  to  defend  its  gains?  How  did  the 
counterrevolution  triumph  and  destroy 
the  workers  state  without  a  civil  war?  In 
his  seminal  1933  work  laying  out  the 
perspective  of  proletarian  political  rev- 
olution, Trotsky  polemicized  against 
social  democrats  and  proponents  of  var- 
ious "new  class"  theories  who  claimed 
that  under  Stalin's  rule,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  imperceptibly  changed  from  a  work- 
ers to  a  bourgeois  state  without  any  qual- 
itative transformation  of  either  the  state 
apparatus  or  the  property  forms: 

"The  Marxist  thesis  relating  to  the  cata- 
strophic character  of  the  transfer  of 
power  from  the  hands  of  one  class  into 
the  hands  of  another  applies  not  only 
to  revolutionary  periods,  when  history 
sweeps  madly  ahead,  but  also  to  the  peri- 
ods of  counterrevolution,  when  society 
rolls  backwards.  He  who  asserts  that  the 
Soviet  government  has  been  f^radually 
changed  from  proletarian  to  bourgeois  is 
only,  so  to  speak,  running  backwards  the 
film  of  reformism." 

—"The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State"  (October  1933) 

There  was  certainly  nothing  gradual  or 


imperceptible  about  the  social  counter- 
revolution in  the  ex-USSR,  which  has 
been  extremely  violent  and  convulsive 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  How- 
ever, Trotsky  also  advanced  the  progno- 
sis that  a  civil  war  would  be  required  to 
restore  capitalism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  undo  the  deepgoing  proletarian 
revolution. 

In  a  wide-ranging  discussion  in  the 
ICL  two  years  ago  on  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary overturns  in  East  Europe  and 
the  DDR  (East  Germany),  it  was  noted 
that  Trotsky  had  overdrawn  the  analogy 
between  a  social  revolution  in  capitalist 
society  and  social  counterrevolution  in 
a  deformed  workers  state  (see  Joseph 
Seymour,  "On  the  Collapse  of  Stalinist 
Rule  in  East  Europe,"  and  Albert  St.  John, 
"For  Marxist  Clarity  and  a  Forward  Per- 
spective," Spartacist  No.  45-46,  Winter 
1990-91).  Where  the  capitalists  exercise 
direct  ownership  over  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  thus  are  compelled  to  vio- 
lently resist  the  overthrow  of  their  system 
in  order  to  defend  their  own  property, 
the  preservation  of  proletarian  power 
depends  principally  on  consciousness 
and  organization  of  the  working  class. 

Trotsky  himself  emphasized  this  point 
in  his  1928  article  "What  Now?": 

"The  socialist  character  of  our  state 
industry... is  determined  and  secured  in 


a  decisive  measure  by  the  role  of  the 
party,  the  voluntary  internal  cohesion  of 
the  proletarian  vanguard,  the  conscious 
discipline  of  the  administrators,  trade 
union  functionaries,  members  of  the  shop 
nuclei,  etc." 

— The  Third  International 
After  Lenin 

And  again,  in  "The  Workers'  State, 
Thermidor  and  Bonapartism"  (February 
1935),  he  stated:  "In  contradistinction  to 
capitalism,  socialism  is  built  not  auto- 
matically but  consciously" 

When  Trotsky  wrote  these  articles,  the 
memory  of  the  October  Revolution  was 
still  a  part  of  the  direct  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
Soviet  proletariat,  albeit  already  consid- 
erably warped  by  Stalinist  falsification 
and  revision.  In  the  intervening  decades, 
the  nationalist  bureaucracy  did  much  to 
extirpate  any  real  understanding  of  what 
came  to  be  iconized  as  the  "Great  Octo- 
ber Socialist  Revolution."  In  Soviet  mass 
consciousness.  World  War  II,  dubbed 
by  the  Stalinists  the  "Great  Patriotic 
War"  and  suffused  with  the  Russian- 
nationalist  propaganda  Stalin  churned 
out  during  the  war,  came  to  supplant  the 
October  Revolution  as  the  epochal  event 
in  Soviet  history.  In  the  end,  Stalin  and 
his  heirs  succeeded  in  imprinting  their 
nationalist  outlook  on  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples; proletarian  internationalism  came 
to  be  sneered  at  as  an  obscure  "Trotskyite 
heresy"  of  "export  of  revolution"  or,  at 
best,  emptied  of  any  content  while  paid 
cynical  lip  service. 

With  Gorbachev's  "new  thinking" — 
i.e.,  his  cringing  capitulation  to  each  and 
every  imperialist  ultimatum — even  lip 
service  to  the  ideals  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  went  by  the  boards. 
The  Soviet  soldiers  who  had  been  told, 
and  believed,  that  they  were  fulfilling 
their  "internationalist  duty"  in  fighting 
against  the  reactionary  Afghan  muja- 
hedin  on  the  USSR's  border,  were  then 
maligned  for  perpetrating  "Russia's  Viet- 
nam" against  Afghanistan.  Gorbachev's 
ignominious  puUout  from  Afghanistan 
and  his  green  light  to  the  imperialist 
annexation  of  the  DDR  served  only  to 
further  a  sense  of  defeatism  and  demor- 
alization among  the  Soviet  masses,  while 
the  so-called  Stalinist  "patriots"  who 
denounced  Gorbachev's  concessions  did 
so  only  to  beat  the  drums  for  Great  Rus- 
sian imperial  ambitions,  explicitly  hark- 
ing back  to  the  time  of  the  tsars. 

Even  so,  the  spontaneous  strikes 
which  erupted  in  the  Soviet  coal  fields 
in  the  summer  of  1989  against  the  rav- 
ages of  Gorbachev's  "market  socialism" 
dramatically  demonstrated  the  potential 
for  militant  working-class  struggle.  As 
Russian  social  democrat  Boris  Kagarlit- 
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sky  documents  in  his  book  Farewell 
Perestroika  (1990),  the  strike  commit- 
tees in  many  areas  became  "the  actual 
centre  of  popular  power,"  organizing 
food  distribution,  maintaining  order,  etc. 
As  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  Kuz- 
bass strikes  "have  quickly  generated 
organizational  forms  of  proletarian 
power,  including  strike  committees  and 
workers  militias"  ("Soviet  Workers  Flex 
Their  Muscle,"  WV  No.  482,  21  July 
1989). 

These  developments  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  authentic  Soviets,  which — 
by  drawing  in  collective  farmers, 
women,  pensioners,  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers— could  have  served  as  the  basis  for 
a  new  proletarian  political  power,  oust- 
ing the  bureaucracy  through  a  political 
revolution.  But  when  the  Gorbachev 
regime  reneged  on  its  promises  to  the 
miners,  pro-imperialist  agitators  trained 
by  the  "AFL-CIA"  moved  into  the  vac- 
uum of  leadership  and  set  up  the  Inde- 
pendent Miners  Union,  organizing  an 
activist  minority  of  the  miners  as  a  bat- 
tering ram  for  Yeltsin. 

However,  a  majority  of  the  miners  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  working 
class  remained  passive  in  the  three-sided 
contest  between  the  Yeltsin-led  "demo- 
crats," Gorbachev  and  the  more  conser- 
vative wing  of  the  Stalinists.  The  mass 
of  workers  were  wary,  if  not  outright 
hostile,  to  the  pro-Western  advocates  of 
a  "market  economy."  Unlike  in  Poland 
during  the  rise  of  Solidamosc,  the  forces 
of  capitalist  counterrevolution  were  not 
able  to  mobilize  the  Soviet  masses  in  the 
name  of  anti-Communism. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bureaucratic 
elite  (the  so-called  nomenklatura)  was 


totally  discredited  by  the  flagrant  cor- 
ruption and  cynicism  of  the  Brezhnev 
era.  Occasional  appeals  to  defend 
"socialism"  made  by  the  more  conserva- 
tive elements  of  the  Gorbachev  regime, 
such  as  Yegor  Ligachev,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  Stalinist  "patriots,"  organized  for 
example  in  the  United  Front  of  Toil- 
ers (OFT),  were  able  to  mobilize  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  worker 
activists. 

Atomized  and  bereft  of  any  anti- 
capitalist  leadership,  lackmg  any  co- 
herent and  consistent  socialist  class 
consciousness,  skeptical  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  class  struggle  in  the  capitalist 
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Stalinist  myths:  Poster  proclaims  that 
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Is  Guaranteed."  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Henry  Kissinger  celebrate  "detente." 


countries,  the  Soviet  working  class  did 
not  rally  in  resistance  against  the 
encroaching  capitalist  counterrevolu- 
tion. And,  as  Trotsky  noted  in  The  Third 
International  After  Lenin:  "If  an  army 
capitulates  to  the  enemy  in  a  critical  sit- 
uation without  a  battle,  then  this  capit- 
ulation completely  takes  the  place  of  a 
'decisive  battle,'  in  politics  as  in  war." 

The  Army  and  the  Bureaucracy 

What  then  happened  to  the  armed 
forces,  the  core  of  the  state  in  the  Marxist 
understanding?  In  The  State  and  Revo- 
lution (1917),  written  against  the  reform- 
ist view  that  the  working  class  could  sim- 
ply appropriate  the  bourgeois  slate  for 
its  own  purposes,  Lenin  emphasized: 
"Revolution  consists  not  in  the  new  class 
commanding,  governing  with  the  aid  of 
the  old  state  machine,  but  in  this  class 
snuishin\i  this  machine  and  command- 
ing, governing  with  the  aid  of  a  new 
machine."  Similarly,  social  counterrevo- 
lution requires  the  smashing  of  the  pro- 
letarian state  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
state  machine  serving  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  task  was  vastly  facilitated  by 
the  Stalinist  political  counterrevolution, 
which  effected  a  qualitative  degenera- 
tion in  the  workers  state  issuing  out  of 
the  October  Revolution. 

At  the  base,  the  Soviet  mililary  was 
affected  by  the  same  pressures  and  paral- 
ysis as  the  rest  of  society.  The  upper 
strata  of  the  military  command,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  a  component  of  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy.  Trotsky  explained 
that  the  bureaucracy  was  a  brittle,  con- 
tradictory caste  whose  role  was  that  of  an 
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intermediary  between  the  workers  state 
and  hostile  imperialist  encirclement. 
This  contradictory  position  generated 
within  the  bureaucracy  a  range  of  con- 
tradictory political  impulses:  "all  shades 
of  political  thought  are  to  be  found 
among  the  bureaucracy:  from  genuine 
Bolshevism  (Ignace  Reiss)  to  complete 
fascism  (F.  Butenko)"  (Transitional  Pro- 
gram). Reiss  was  a  leading  cadre  of  the 
Soviet  intelligence  service  who  declared 
for  the  Fourth  International  and  was  mur- 
dered by  Stalin  in  1937;  Butenko  was  a 
Soviet  diplomat  who  defected  to  Mus- 
solini's fascist  Italy. 

The  dual  character  of  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy,  and  the  conflicting  politi- 
cal appetites  it  harbored,  remained  even 
after  the  bloody  purges  of  the  1 930s  exter- 
minated any  remnant  of  the  Bolshevik 
"Old  Guard."  But  while  resting  on  and 
deriving  its  privileges  from  proletarian 
property  forms,  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
was  not  irrevocably  committed  to  their 
defense.  It  could  play  no  independent 
role  in  society.  Under  the  impact  of  any 
sharp  frontal  assault,  either  from  the  rev- 
olutionary proletariat  or  the  counterrev- 
olution, the  bureaucracy  would  shatter. 
As  Trotsky  wrote: 

"When  the  proletariat  springs  into  action, 
the  Stalinist  apparatus  will  remain  sus- 
pended in  midair.  Should  it  still  attempt 
to  resist,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
apply  against  it  not  the  measures  of  civil 
war,  but  rather  the  measures  of  a  police 
character.... 

"A  real  civil  war  could  develop  not 
between  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  and 
the  resurgent  proletariat  but  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  active  forces 
of  the  counterrevolution.  In  the  event  of 
an  open  clash  between  the  two  mass 
camps,  there  cannot  even  be  talk  of 
the  bureaucracy  playing  an  independent 


role.  Its  polar  flanks  would  be  flung  to 
the  different  sides  of  the  barricade." 
— "The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State" 

In  the  case  of  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolution,  the  bulk  of  the  bureaucratic 
stratum  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  insur- 
gent pro-socialist  proletariat.  In  con- 
trast, more  recently  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  steady  pressure  of  conciliation  to 
imperialism  and  internal  market  forces 
pushed  ever-greater  sections  of  the 
bureaucracy  into  the  camp  of  capitalist 
restoration,  for  whom  Yeltsin  early  on 
became  the  chief  spokesman. 

The  utter  incapacity  of  the  bureauc- 
racy to  play  any  independent  role  was 
forcefully  demonstrated  in  the  events 
of  August  1991.  Behind  the  seeming 
incompetence  of  the  "Emergency  Com- 
mittee" (made  up  of  Gorbachev's  chief 
lieutenants) — its  failure  to  arrest  Yeltsin 
or  even  to  cut  off  his  direct  line  to  Wash- 
ington— lay  the  fact  that  these  stodgy 
bureaucrats  had  no  alternative  to  the 
program  of  restoration  and  their  refusal 
to  in  any  way  antagonize  the  imperial- 
ist powers.  Had  the  workers  sprung 
into  action,  mobilizing  to  clear  out 
the  despised  profit-gouging  "cooperativ- 
ists,"  speculators  and  ruble  millionaires 
who  manned  Yeltsin's  barricades,  this 
would  have  indeed  directly  posed  a  civil 
war  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
active  forces  of  counterrevolution,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  proletarian 
political  revolution.  Fearing  proletarian 
mobilization  far  more  than  counter- 
revolution, not  a  single  element  of  the 
so-called  "hardline"  Stalinist  "patriot" 
opposition  to  Gorbachev/Yeltsin  tried 
to  organize  resistance  to  the  Yeltsin- 
ite  forces,  hiding  instead  behind  the 


impotent  proclamations  of  the  coup 
committee. 

Having  seized  the  reins  of  power, 
the  Yeltsin  regime  immediately  moved 
to  reorganize  the  top  echelons  of  the 
military,  putting  in  a  layer  of  younger 
officers  who  were  marked  either  by  sub- 
servience to  Yeltsin  (e.g.,  Shaposhnikov) 
or  by  strident  Russian  nationalism,  while 
seeking  to  buy  off  broader  layers  of 
the  officer  corps  with  salary  increases. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  self-purge, 
as  numbers  of  pro-socialist  officers  left 
the  army  in  disgust  over  the  anti- 
Communist  ban.  In  any  case,  as  Trotsky 
remarked  in  The  Revolution  Betrayed 
(1937):  "a  bourgeois  restoration  would 
probably  have  to  clean  out  fewer  people 
[from  the  state  apparatus]  than  a  revo- 
lutionary party." 

The  juridical  dissolution  of  the  USSR 
in  December  1991  left  the  all-Union 
armed  forces — nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  stillborn  "Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States" — suspended  in 
midair,  a  "sixteenth  republic,"  as  some 
dubbed  it.  An  officers  conference  in  the 
Kremlin  the  following  month  registered 
overwhelming  sentiment  for  maintaining 
the  military  as  a  multinational  institu- 
tion. But,  as  we  warned  at  the  time,  "ro 
preserve  the  multinational  Soviet  state 
and  army  requires  salvaging  the  social- 
ized property  upon  which  it  was  created." 
Had  the  working  class  moved,  sections 
of  the  military  would  undoubtedly  have 
gone  over  to  its  side.  Instead  the  centrif- 
ugal forces  set  into  play  by  Yeltsin's 
countercoup  and  formalized  by  the 
December  1991  decree  moved  to  tear  the 
military  apart  and  eliminate  what 
remained  of  the  workers  state.  National- 
ism, as  in  the  chauvinist  drum-beating 
over  Moldova,  has  been  a  driving  force 
in  cohering  an  armed  force  loyal  to  the 
new  capitalist  order. 

The  use  of  Russian  OMON  forces 
to  break  up  an  anti-Yeltsin  protest  in 
February  marked  the  emergence  of  a 
repressive  apparatus  loyal  to  the  new 
regime.  With  the  Ukraine  and  other 
republics  creating  separate  armies  and 
demanding  loyalty  oaths  from  Soviet 
troops  stationed  on  their  territory,  in 
May  Yeltsin  decreed  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  Russian  Army,  appointing  the 
relatively  young  general  Grachev,  a 
strident  Russian  nationalist  who  pro- 
claimed his  allegiance  to  Yeltsin  during 
the  coup,  as  the  new  Russian  defense 
minister.  An  article  in  the  CIA's  "Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty"  RFEIRL 
Research  Report  (21  August)  observed: 

"In  many  important  respects,  the 
appointment  of  General  of  the  Army 
Pavel  Grachev  to  the  post  of  Russian 
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defense  minister  on  18  May  1992 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  post-Soviet 
period  in  the  security  sphere,  much  as 
the  creation  of  the  CIS  in  December  1991 
had  marked  the  end  of  the  Soviet  period 
in  the  political  sphere." 

Navy  Day,  on  July  26,  was  marked 
by  the  hoisting  of  the  old  tsarist 
naval  emblem,  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross, 
throughout  the  fleets,  while  Navy  chief 
Admiral  Chemavin  proclaimed:  "The 
Russian  fleet  must  retrieve  its  flag,  not 
because  Soviet  sailors  were  ashamed  of 
the  old  flag  but  because  it  no  longer  cor- 
responds to  the  spirit  of  the  Russian 
navy"  {Independent  [London],  27  July). 
The  flying  of  the  tsarist  banner  over  the 
Kronstadt  naval  garrison,  a  bastion  of 
Bolshevism  in  the  October  Revolution, 
and  atop  the  CTuiser  Aurora,  whose  fusil- 
lade against  the  Winter  Palace  signaled 
the  victory  of  the  Petrograd  proletarian 
insurrection,  aptly  if  grotesquely  sym- 
bolized the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet 
workers  state  by  the  triumphant  forces 
of  counterrevolution. 

Yeltsin  and  his  counterparts  in  the 
other  republics  now  have  the  beginnings 
of  bourgeois  armies.  But  the  loyalty  of 
these  armed  forces  to  capitalism  has  yet 
to  be  tested  in  blood.  Noting  that  "the 
entire  military  could  fragment  along 
political  or  ethnic  lines,"  one  observer 
noted  that  "Russian  leaders  will  be 
extremely  wary  of  using  the  army  to 
maintain  domestic  order"  (Mark  Kramer, 
"The  Armies  of  the  Post-Soviet  States," 
Current  History,  October  1992). 

Who  Is  Guilty  for  the 
Catastrophe? 

There  was  no  lack  of  "Trotskyists" 
who  took  their  stand  on  Yeltsin's  barri- 
cades (in  some  cases,  literally)  and/or 
moyed  with  shameless  haste  to  declare 


the  Soviet  Union  dead  and  buried.  Thus 
they  finally  disencumbered  themselves 
of  the  albatross  of  (ever  more  formal  and 
empty)  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  the  bourgeoisie  has  hated  and 
sought  to  destroy  since  the  October 
Revolution. 

In  his  1933  article,  Trotsky  warned  of 
the  "tragic  possibility"  that  the  Soviet 
workers  state  "will  fall  under  the  joint 
blows  of  its  internal  and  external 
enemies": 

"But  in  the  event  of  this  worst  possi- 
ble variant,  a  tremendous  significance 
for  the  subsequent  course  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  will  be  borne  by  the 
question:  where  are  those  guilty  for  the 
catastrophe?  Not  the  slightest  taint  of 
guilt  must  fall  upon  the  revolutionary 
internationalists.  In  the  hour  of  mortal 
danger,  they  must  remain  on  the  last 
barricade." 

— "The  Class  Nature  of  the 
Soviet  State" 
And  that  is  what  the  International  Com- 
munist League  has  done.  To  the  extent 
our  limited   forces   permit,   we  have 


fought  to  provide  a  revolutionary  pole 
to  win  the  Soviet  working  class  to  a  pro- 
gram to  reverse  and  defeat  the  counter- 
revolution. Our  comrade  Martha  Phil- 
lips, murdered  in  Moscow  last  February, 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  fighting 
for  that  cause. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  first  openly 
counterrevolutionary  force — the  anti- 
Semitic  nativist  fascists  of  Pamyat — 
reared  its  head  in  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, we  called  for  proletarian-centered 
mass  mobilizations  to  crush  these  latter- 
day  Black  Hundreds  in  the  egg.  When, 
in  August  1990,  Gorbachev  endorsed  a 
plan  for  full-fledged  capitalist  resto- 
ration drawn  up  by  Yeltsin,  our  first 
Russian-language  leaflet  raised  the 
call  "Soviet  Workers:  Smash  Yeltsin/ 
Gorbachev  500-Day  Plan!"  {WV  No. 
510,  21  September  1990).  Thai  Novem- 
ber, at  the  Revolution  Day  commemora- 
tion in  Leningrad,  the  banner  of  the 
Fourth  International  was  openly  unfurled 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Soviet  president 
Mikhail  Gorbachev 
signs  treaty  with 
German  chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  in 
November  1990, 
accepting 
capitalist 
reunification 
of  Germany. 
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Despite  our  meager  resources  and 
limited  Russian-language  capacity,  we 
sought  to  intervene  directly  in  the  tur- 
bulent situation  which  opened  up  after 
Gorbachev  took  over.  Following  the  dra- 
matic coal  miners  strikes  in  the  summer 
of  1989,  we  sought  to  get  our  Trotskyist 
propaganda  into  the  hands  of  these  com- 
bative workers,  whose  struggle  had  elec- 
trified the  Soviet  working  class  and 
shaken  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy.  ICL 
representatives  intervened  in  a  miners 
conference  in  Donetsk  in  October  1990, 
where  they  succeeded  in  temporarily 
spiking  a  CIA-orchestrated  effort  to 
enlist  Soviet  workers  in  a  redbaiting 
witchhunt  against  British  miners  leader 
Arthur  Scargill. 

During  the  1989-90  upheaval  in  the 
DDR,  as  part  of  the  ICL's  struggle  to 
effect  a  proletarian  political  revolution 
in  East  Germany,  we  issued  Russian- 
language  propaganda  addressed  to  and 
widely  disseminated  among  Soviet 
troops  stationed  there,  and  later  spoke 
to  assemblies  of  Soviet  officers  and 
soldiers.  In  1991,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Red  Army's  victory  over  Nazi 
Germany,  the  Spartakist  Workers  Party 
of  Germany  and  the  Spartakusowska 
Grupa  Polski  held  a  joint  forum  for 
several  hundred  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel at  an  air  base  outside  Berlin  (see 
WV  No.  526,  10  May  1991).  Then,  a 
month  before  Yeltsin's  countercoup,  ICL 
representative  Martha  Phillips  addressed 
the  Moscow  Workers  Conference,  calling 
for  the  formation  of  genuine  Soviets 
to  stop  capitalist  counterrevolution,  for 
opposition  to  all  forms  of  chauvinist 
reaction,  and  for  international  socialist 
revolution. 

Our  August  1991  call,  "Soviet  Work- 
ers: Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevo- 
lution!", was  the  first  statement  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
in  opposition  to  Yeltsin's  restorationist 
drive.  We  advanced  a  program  for  inde- 
pendent working-class  struggJe  against 
capitalist  restoration  and  for  genuine 
Soviets  as  organs  of  a  new  proletarian 
political  power: 

''Independent  workers  committees  must 
be  formed  in  factories,  mines,  railroad 
yards  and  other  enterprises  to  prevent 
layoffs  and  privatization  by  taking  over 
the  plants  and  controlling  production.... 
Committees  of  soldiers  and  officers  must 
be  formed  to  oppose  the  purges  and  pre- 
vent the  army  from  being  used  to  attack 
the  workers'  interests. . . .  Workers  militias 
must  be  formed... to  defend  against  and 
crush  the  lynch  mobs  and  pogromists.... 
In  this  hour  of  dire  need  more  than  ever, 
the  key  to  successful  defense  of  the 
Soviet  proletariat  is  the  forging  of  a  new, 
authentically  communist  vanguard  party 
of  the  working  class.  Return  to  the  road 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky!" 


We  sharply  opposed  resurgent  anti- 
Semitism  and  Great  Russian  chauvinism 
and  warned  that  women  have  the  most 
to  lose  under  capitalist  restoration. 

Following  Yeltsin's  unleashing  of  the 
OMON  and  Moscow  militia  (police) 
against  protesters  in  February  1992,  we 
issued  an  urgent  statement:  '"White  Tsar' 
Boris  Wants  a  New  Bloody  Sunday." 
With  the  threat  of  widespread  hunger 
posed  by  draconian  price  increases  on 
food  and  other  necessities,  we  raised  a 
fighting  program: 

"Through  their  own  independent  com- 
mittees, composed  of  delegates  elected 
by  the  enterprises,  the  working  people 
must  take  control  of  food  supplies  and 
oversee  distribution.  What  is  needed 
once  again  is  to  form  authentic  Soviets, 
not  talk  shops  like  the  fake  Soviets  and 
impotent  parliaments  of  today,  but  or- 
gans for  struggle  composed  of  deputies 
elected  by  and  recallable  to  the  work- 
place and  barracks.  Formed  into  power- 
ful Soviets — internationalist,  egalitarian, 
revolutionary — the  working  people  will 
be  able  to  sweep  away  the  shaky  regimes 
of  the  capitalist-restorationists  with  a 
flick  of  the  finger.  No  new  tsars — away 
with  Yeltsin— for  a  republic  of  the  work- 
ing people!" 
These  demands  retain  their  full  force 
today,  though  the  consolidation  of  a 
bourgeois  state  poses  the  struggle  not 
for  political  revolution  but  for  socialist 
revolution  to  sweep  away  the  nascent 
capitalist  class. 


Who  is  guilty  for  the  catastrophe? 
First  and  foremost  it  is  the  Stalinists 
who  bear  responsibility.  Beginning  with 
the  political  counterrevolution  led  by 
Stalin  in  1923-24,  the  state  apparatus 
was,  as  Trotsky  wrote,  "transformed 
from  a  weapon  of  the  working  class 
into  a  weapon  of  bureaucratic  violence 
against  the  working  class,  and  more  and 
more  a  weapon  for  the  sabotage  of 
the  country's  economy"  (Transitional 
Program).  By  the  later  Brezhnev  years, 
bureaucratic  mismanagement  of  the 
planned,  centralized  economy  had  re- 
sulted in  a  sharp  decline  in  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth,  while  rampant  corruption 
fueled  the  appetites  of  the  pampered 
children  of  the  bureaucracy  to  live  like 
Western  capitalists.  Given  its  mortal 
dread  of  workers  democracy  which 
would  abolish  their  privileged  positions, 
the  only  option  the  bureaucracy  saw  for 
intensive  economic  growth  was  to  exper- 
iment with  a  neo-Bukharinite  program 
of  market-oriented  "reforms" — Gorba- 
chev's perestroika. 

While  the  August  1991  "Emergency 
Committee"  offered  nothing  but  "pere- 
stroika without  glasnost,"  today  Stalin- 
ist leftovers  like  Viktor  Anpilov's  RKRP, 
Kryuchkov's  RPK,  Prigarin's  SK  and 
Nina  Andreyeva's  VKPB  et  al.,  who 
today  posture  as  an  opposition  to  Yeltsin, 
offer  nothing  but  a  "red"  cover  for 


Red  Army's  International  Iron  Battalion  honors  German  Spartakists  Luxemburg 
and  Liebknecht  after  their  murder  in  January  1 91 9.  Proletarian  internationalism 
was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Soviet  Union  under  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 
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capitalist  counterrevolution.  They  have 
made  no  attempt  to  mobilize  class  strug- 
gle, not  only  because  their  chauvinist 
politics  make  them  incapable  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  still  multinational  proletar- 
iat, but  because  they  are  opposed  to 
any  struggle  which  would  disrupt  capi- 
talist class  "peace."  This  was  explicitly 
stated  in  the  March  1992  "Declaration 
on  the  Founding  of  the  United  Opposi- 
tion," signed  by  all  the  Stalinist  left- 
overs as  well  as  Medvedev  and  Deni- 
sov's  SPT — formalizing  the  repulsive 
"red-brown"  coalition  with  Great  Rus- 
sian chauvinists,  monarchists  and  out- 


right fascists — which  called  for  "salva- 
tion of  the  Fatherland... on  the  basis  of 
civil  peace  and  national  trust."  Thus  all 
these  groups  opposed  the  recent  air  traf- 
fic controllers  strike. 

With  their  call  for  privatization 
through  the  "work  collectives,"  the  Sta- 
linist has-beens  seek  to  be  the  "left" 
flank  of  the  counterrevolution's  cor- 
poratist  wing,  whose  most  powerful 
representative  is  the  Volsky-Rutskoi 
Civic  Union  bloc.  Aligned  with  them  is 
the  former  official  trade-union  bureauc- 
racy, now  calling  itself  the  Federation  of 
Independent  Trade  Unions  of  Russia 


(FNPR).  Where  Yeltsin's  prime  minister 
Gaidar  grovels  to  the  West  for  infu- 
sions of  capital  and  promotes  a  fantas- 
tical scheme  for  privatization  through 
distribution  of  shareholding  vouchers 
to  the  entire  population,  the  Volsky/ 
Rutskoi  faction  hopes  to  maintain  a 
strong  military-industrial  sector  by  plac- 
ing ownership  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  former  managers. 

In  the  name  of  building  the  der- 
zhava,  the  tsarist  watchword  for  a 
Russian  strong  state,  the  RKRP  &  Co. 
have  willingly  submerged  themselves 
in  every  reactionary  lash-up,  from  the 


Soviet  ICL  Supporter  on  Demise  of  USSR 
"Destruction  of  Woricers'  Consciousness  Was  Key" 


We  publish  below  a  translation  of 
the  remarks  at  the  Second  International 
Conference  of  the  International  Commu- 
nist League  by  comrade  Volodya  K. 

I  think  the  key  reason  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  workers  state  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  proletariat,  a  process  that  began  with 
Stalin's  liquidation  of  Leon  Trotsky's 
Left  Opposition,  which  represented  the 
consciousness  of  the  working  class.  The 
tragedy  is  that  the  breakdown  of  Stalinist 
control  was  exploited  not  by  the  working 
class  for  its  own  end,  but  by  the  bour- 
geoisie for  its  own  purposes,  purposes 
for  which  they  actually  today  have  pre- 
cious little  support. 

In  August  1991  we  saw  some  decisive 
events.  The  question  was  posed:  whether 
the  bourgeoisie,  or  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, whether  parts  of  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy,  which  received  a  death 
blow,  would  go  forward  to  consolidate 
a  bourgeois  state,  or  whether  the  work- 
ing class  would  step  in  for  its  own.  In 
that  moment  the  working  class  could 
have  used  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
power,  but  instead  the  "red-brown"  coa- 
lition formed  an  obstacle  to  that;  the 
"red-brown"  coalition,  which  in  no  way 
is  opposed  to  counterrevolution,  but  in- 
stead is  against  the  liberalization  of  Sta- 
linist rule. 

In  this  situation,  as  Trotsky  predicted, 
no  section  of  the  bureaucracy  was  capa- 
ble of  opposing  the  restoration  of  capi- 
talism. Instead,  they  simply  maneuvered 
to  be  able  to  occupy  the  best  place  within 
the  restoration  of  capitalism.  It's  very 


important  to  acknowledge  that  a  bour- 
geois state  has  been  established  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it's  also  important  to 
realize  that  this  is  far  from  stable,  it's 
very  weak.  This  represents  a  transitional 
moment,  but  a  transition  to  what? 

Today  there  is  massive  opposition  to 
the  post-countercoup  period.  The  immis- 
eration  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
population  evokes  the  sharpest  hatred 
toward  Yeltsin,  but  there  is  no  left  oppo- 
sition to  guide  this.  The  opposition  that 
does  exist  today  only  stands  for  a  strong 
state.  They  share  the  idea  that  commu- 
nism is  an  impossible  Utopia.  They  are 
orienting  for  a  strong  state,  a  strong  state 
based  on  capitalism. 

But  as  the  Yeltsin  regime  is  incapable 
of  introducing  stable  capitalism,  the 
bourgeoisie  is  very  weak.  Weak,  because 
it's  without  capital  backing.  The  only 
way  that  strong  capitalism  can  be  estab- 
lished is  through  nationalism  and  vicious 
anti-working-class  repression,  as  we 
have  just  seen  in  connection  with  the  air 
traffic  controllers.  The  creation  of  this 
National  Salvation  Front  that  the  com- 
rades know  about— should  that  Front 
come  to  power,  that  would  represent 
another  decisive  blow  against  the  work- 
ing class. 

All  these  Stalinists  who  think  that  it's 
they  who  are  manipulating  the  national- 
ists, the  so-called  "patriots,"  in  a  tem- 
porary bloc,  a  bloc  by  which  they  can 
simply  turn  the  clock  back  to  before 
perestroika,  are  deluding  themselves.  In 
fact  what  they  are  doing  is  paving  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  corporate 


and  fascistic  dictatorship.  It's  a  very  dan- 
gerous illusion  to  delude  oneself  into 
thinking  that  there  are  forces  now  in  the 
territory  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
capable  of  fighting  against  this  counter- 
revolution. In  fact,  all  of  these  coalitions 
delude  themselves  with  the  fact  that  after 
the  National  Salvation  Front  comes  to 
power,  then  they  can  resurrect  their  own 
power.  It  repeats  the  bragging  of  the  Ger- 
man CP  in  1933,  who  said,  "After  Hitler, 
us."  It's  a  suicidal  policy. 

What  is  the  real  perspective  that  we 
see  before  us?  Concretely,  we  have  a 
task — to  coalesce  the  nucleus  of  a  rev- 
olutionary workers  party.  This  means  a 
battle  against  the  capitalists,  the  existing 
bourgeois  government.  This  means  a 
socialist  revolution.  Otherwise,  if  we  fail 
in  this,  there  will  be  consolidated  a  bour- 
geois corporatist  state.  The  key  thing  is 
to  explain  to  the  working  class  that  this 
policy  of  supporting  the  "national  patri- 
ots" as  a  temporary  tactic  is  suicidal. 
Once  these  "national  patriots"  come  to 
power,  the  working  class  will  get  noth- 
ing, will  get  shit  from  these  people.  If 
we  don't  succeed  in  our  propaganda  in 
this,  then  this  is  what  the  working  class 
will  receive. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  timing. 
I  believe  that  prior  to  the  unification  of 
Germany,  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  was 
a  possibility  for  ICL  intervention,  at  the 
time  when  the  debates  and  discussions 
were  about  the  true  heroes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  the  October  Revolution, 
and  not  today's  idiocy  about  how  all  is 
swell  in  the  West.  ■ 
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fascistic  Russian  National  Sobor  of  the 
anti-Communist,  anti-Semite  Sterligov 
(who  is  now  pushing  restoration  of 
the  tsarist  throne)  to  the  newly  founded 
"left-right"  National  Salvation  Front. 
Indeed,  every  grouping  which  issued 
out  of  the  former  CPSU — from  the 
RKRP  to  the  SPT— accepts  the  "inevi- 
tability" of  the  "market  economy"  (res- 
toration of  capitalism).  They're  sim- 
ply squabbling  over  the  terms — who 
gets  to  feed  at  the  trough  (see  "Stalin- 
ist Has-Beens:  Left  Wing  of  National- 
ist Counterrevolution,"  reprinted  on 
page  25).  Meanwhile,  the  explicitly 
social-democratic  Labor  Party  (PT)  of 
Boris  Kagarlitsky  is  in  bed  with  a 
section  of  the  FNPR  bureaucracy,  and 
participates  in  the  All-Russian  Toiling 
Assembly,  which  is  heavily  populated 
by  Volsky's  people  and  whose  chair- 
man Konstantinov  is  vice  president  of 
the  Sobor. 

Every  one  of  the  numerous  Stalinist 
and  social-democratic  outfits  has  fallen 
into  step  behind  the  corporatist  option, 
appealing  for  privatization  through  the 
"work  collectives"  (i.e.,  factory  manag- 
ers). With  their  backs  against  the  wall, 
many  workers  may  look  to  their  factory 
managers  taking  ownership  of  industry 
as  a  last-ditch  defense  against  unemploy- 
ment and  immiseration. 

Soviet  workers  should  entertain  no 
illusions  that  their  livelihoods  will 
be  secure  under  a  corporatist  regime. 
Capitalism,  whether  under  Volsky/Rut- 
skoi  or  Yeltsin/Gaidar  or  some  variant 
in  between,  necessarily  means  the  whip 


of  brutal  exploitation  and  widespread 
unemployment. 

"State  Capitalism": 
Anti-Communist  Myth 

If  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  placed  a  final  epitaph  on  the  sordid 
history  of  Stalinism,  it  has  also  demol- 
ished the  numerous  false  "theories" 
behind  which  various  renegades  from 
Trotskyism  sought  to  mask  their  refusal 
to  defend  the  gains  of  the  October  Rev- 
olution. The  "theory"  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  "state  capitalist"  society 
stands  the  Marxist  analysis  of  capitalism 
on  its  head.  It  posits  a  truly  bizarre  form 
of  "capitalism" — one  in  which  capitalist 
competition  and  the  law  of  value  are 
external  to  the  system,  one  marked  not 
by  cyclical  crises  of  overproduction  but 
by  distortions  and  bottlenecks  due  to 
administrative  fiat,  one  characterized  not 
by  chronic  mass  unemployment  but 
by  labor  shortages.  The  purpose  of  the 
terminological  sleight  of  hand,  whether 
from  the  pen  of  Tony  Cliff  or  his  pred- 
ecessors, was  to  deny  any  basis  for 
defense  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  claiming  to  occupy  a  "third 
camp"  ("neither  Washington  nor  Mos- 
cow"), today  the  "state  capitalists"  join 
the  imperialists  in  rejoicing  over  the 
"death  of  Communism."  In  August  1991, 
the  Cliffites  cheered  that  "Communism 
Has  Collapsed"  and  hailed  the  Yeltsin- 
ite  ascendancy  as  "The  Beginning,  Not 
the  End"  (Socialist  Worker,  31  August 
1991).  The  identification  with  imperial- 
ist anti-Communism  is  evident,  but  the 


"state  capitalist"  logic  is  absurd.  Here 
we  have  supposedly  just  witnessed  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  an  entire  "capi- 
talist class"  which  simply  committed  sui- 
cide rather  than  seeking  to  defend  its 
property.  And  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  working  people  in  East  Europe  and 
the  ex-USSR  who  are  now  being  dragged 
down  by  immiseration,  unemployment 
and  fratricide  aren't  about  to  buy  the 
notion  that  they  are  just  going  from  one 
brand  of  capitalism  to  another,  much  less 
hail  it. 

"Third  campists"  of  the  second  mobi- 
lization, like  the  political  bandits  of 
David  North's  "International  Commit- 
tee" and  others,  argue  that  Stalinism 
is  "counterrevolutionary  through  and 
through."  This  flatly  denies  Trotsky's 
understanding  of  the  "dual  position"  of 
the  bureaucracy.  More  to  the  point, 
like  Cliff's  theory,  the  purpose  is  to  wash 
their  hands  of  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  North  claimed  that  from  the 
beginning  Gorbachev  was  bent  on  "the 
political,  economic  and  social  liqui- 
dation of  all  that  remains  of  the 
conquests  of  the  October  Revolution" 
(Perestroika  Versus  Socialism  [1989]). 
North  then  rushed  to  proclaim  that  it  is 
"impossible  to  define... any  of  the  repub- 
lics" of  the  ex-USSR  "as  workers  states" 
the  moment  Yeltsin  decreed  its  juridical 
dissolution  ("The  End  of  the  USSR," 
Bulletin,  10  January  1992). 

The  various  theories  defining  the 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  as  a  "new  class" 
or  "counterrevolutionary  through  and 
through"  unite  in  appealing  to  knee-jerk 
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ICL  leaflet,  February  1992,  called  for  the  formation  of  workers  and  soldiers  Soviets  to  stop  capitalist  restoration. 
Spartacists  protested  in  New  York  against  Yeltsin  visit  to  his  Wall  Street  masters  in  January  1992. 
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Nein  zur  kapitalistischen 
Wiedervereinigung! 


Fiir  ein  Arbeiterratedeutschland! 

Spartakist-Arbeiterpartei  Deutschlanri..; 


Spartak 


Spartakists  initiated  January  1990  demonstration  of  250,000  in  Treptow  Park,  East  Berlin  protesting  Nazi  desecration 
of  Red  Army  monument.  Spartakist  Workers  Party  poster  in  March  1990  East  German  elections:  "No  to  Capitalist 
Reunification!" 


moralism.  In  contrast,  Trotsky's  dialec- 
tical and  materialist  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  degenerated  workers  state,  elab- 
orated in  The  Revolution  Betrayed  and 
other  writings,  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  provides  a  program  for  action  for 
the  proletariat.  Basing  ourselves  on  this 
Marxist  understanding,  we  pointed  to  the 
contradictory  character  of  the  initial 
Gorbachev  reforms:  "Gorbachev's  pere- 
stroika  not  only  goes  against  the  imme- 
diate material  interests  of  most  workers 
but  also  affronts  their  deep  reservoir  of 
collective  feeling.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regime's  call  for  glasnost  permits  a  de- 
gree of  organized  dissent  against  official 
policies"  (Spartacist  League/U.S.  con- 
ference document,  "Toward  Revolution- 
ary Conjuncture,"  June  1987). 

For  the  first  couple  of  years,  Gorba- 
chev's neo-Bukharinite  reforms  had 
some  effect  in  reviving  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. Harvard  economist  Marshall  Gold- 
man, in  his  book  What  Went  Wrong  with 
Perestroika  ( 1991 ),  notes  of  Gorbachev's 
1985-86  program  of  "intensification" 
and  "acceleration"  that  "initially  these 
reforms  seemed  to  be  working"  and 
"industrial  growth  seemed  to  rebound." 
He  even  achieved  the  largest  grain  har- 
vest in  Soviet  history  (240  million  tons 
in  1990).  But  the  subsequent  introduc- 
tion of  enterprise  self-management  on 
New  Year's  1988  proved  to  be  the  deci- 
sive step  finally  leading  to  collapse.  The 
abandonment  of  planning  in  a  planned 
economy  led  to  a  breakdown  in  eco- 
nomic administration  and  widespread 
shortages  and  looting.  The  result,  Gold- 
man writes,  was  "the  undermining  of  the 
planning  system  and  the  collapse  of  the 
economy."  As  perestroika  reforms  failed. 


in  August  1990,  Gorbachev  openly 
declared  his  support  to  capitalist  resto- 
ration by  endorsing  the  "500-Day  Plan," 
only  to  back  away  from  it  later  in  his 
constant  zigzagging. 

Gorbachev's  evolution  from  "market 
socialism"  reforms  to  a  program  of 
outright  capitalist  restoration  proved 
yet  again  the  impossibility  of  "reform- 
ing" the  Stalinist  regime,  a  conception 
advanced  by  the  likes  of  Ernest  Man- 
del  in  his  book  Beyond  Perestroika 
(1989).  Whatever  their  quibbling  differ- 
ences, support  for  Yeltsin  counterrevo- 
lution brought  together  all  of  these 
revisionists,  from  Cliff  to  North  to  Man- 
del — as  well  as  the  Militant  group  in 
Britain  (formerly  led  by  Ted  Grant), 
associated  with  Sergei  Beits'  Rabochiya 
Demokratiya  (Workers  Democracy)  in 
Russia.  The  bottom  line  for  all  of 
these  outfits  has  been  capitulation  to 
social-democratic  anti-Sovietism,  just  as 
a  decade  ago  they  were  all  united  in 
their  cheering  for  counterrevolutionary 
Solidarnosc  in  Poland  and  their  denun- 
ciations of  the  Red  Army  intervention 
into  Afghanistan. 

In  contrast,  the  Spartacist  tendency 
proclaimed  "Hail  Red  Army  in  Afghan- 
istan!" and  declared  "Stop  Solidarnosc 
Counterrevolution!"  in  Poland.  In  re- 
sponse to  Gorbachev's  1989  pullout 
from  Afghanistan  in  order  to  appease 
Washington,  we  warned  it  is  far  better 
to  fight  imperialism  there  than  within 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
Gorbachev  regime  didn't  want  to  fight 
imperialism  anywhere.  "The  decision  to 
leave  Afghanistan  was  the  first  and  most 
difficult  step,"  remarked  Gorbachev's 
foreign  minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze 


recently,  "Everything  else  flowed  from 
that."  A  year  after  the  Afghanistan  with- 
drawal, Gorbachev  gave  the  green  light 
to  capitalist  reunification  of  Germany. 

The  ICL  was  unique  in  its  unambig- 
uous and  forthright  opposition  to  impe- 
rialist annexation  of  the  DDR:  the  power 
of  the  Trotskyist  program  to  show 
the  way  out  of  the  collapse  of  Stalin- 
ism found  a  massive  expression  in  the 
250,000-strong  anti-fascist,  pro-Soviet 
demonstration  on  3  January  1990  at  Ber- 
lin's Treptow  Park,  which  was  initiated 
by  the  German  Spartakists.  The  Stalin- 
ists, for  their  part,  thought  they  could 
have  counterrevolution  in  one  country. 
But  the  sellout  of  the  DDR  directly 
prepared  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Reforge  the  Fourth 
International! 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  ensuing  sharpening  of  interimperial- 
ist  rivalries  have  made  the  world  a  far 
more  dangerous  place.  The  "New  World 
D/.vorder" — proclaimed  during  the  U.S.- 
led  imperialist  slaughter  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  which  Gorbachev  gave  his 
approval — has  the  hallmarks  of  the  old 
world  order  which  led  to  the  slaughter- 
house of  World  War  I,  but  this  time 
posing  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  conflagra- 
tion. Imperialist  unity,  maintained  for 
decades  by  the  "Communist  menace," 
has  broken  down  as  the  contending 
powers  fall  upon  each  other,  and  vie  to 
carve  up  the  former  Soviet  bloc  into 
neocolonies. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  opening  up 
a  new  period  of  intensified  class  strug- 
gle. The  semicolonial  peoples  of  the 
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world,  now  that  the  imperialist  powers 
do  not  feel  constrained  by  a  Soviet  coun- 
terweight, are  being  subjected  to  outright 
starvation.  In  the  imperialist  West,  grow- 
ing trade  war  and  exploitation  have 
already  led  to  major  class  battles  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Greece.  The  multi- 
racial upheaval  in  Los  Angeles  following 
the  verdict  freeing  the  racist  cops  in 
the  Rodney  King  beating  testifies  to 
the  social  instability  in  the  United 
States.  In  East  Europe  and  the  ex-USSR, 
the  working  class  will  soon  recover 
from  the  numbing  experience  of  coun- 
terrevolution and  begin  to  fight  against 
the  ravages  of  capitalist  exploitation. 
Poland  already  has  been  swept  by 
one  major  strike  after  another  over  the 
past  year. 

The  workers  of  Russia,  the  Ukraine 
and  the  other  former  Soviet  republics 
still  have  time  to  regroup  and  strike  back 
before  anything  approaching  a  viable 
system  of  capitalist  exploitation  is  con- 
gealed. Hatred  and  bitterness  toward  Yel- 
tsin and  his  ilk  are  seething.  Unlike  in 
the  ex-DDR,  where  masses  of  working 
people  bought  the  lie  that  D-mark 
Anschluss  (annexation)  would  bring 
prosperity,  in  the  former  USSR  there  are 
few  such  positive  illusions.  There  is, 
however,  a  widespread  view  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  the  "market,"  for 
which  the  bankrupt  Stalinists  bear  the 
main  responsibility. 

The  road  to  recreating  a  full-fledged 
capitalism  is  not  as  smooth  as  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt.  To  free  itself  of  its 
would-be  exploiters  and  oppressors,  the 
working  class  must  also  assert  itself 
as  a  "tribune  of  the  people,"  opposing 
every  manifestation  of  anti-Semitism 
and  anti-woman  and  anti-homosexual 
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bigotry,  rising  to  the  defense  of  all 
those — including  African  and  Asian 
students,  and  the  Central  Asian  peoples 
in  Russia — who  are  increasingly  ex- 
posed to  violent  racist  terror.  What  is 
required  above  all  is  a  revolutionary 
leadership  capable  of  overcoming  the 
divisions  inspired  by  chauvinism  and 
nationalism,  clearing  away  the  decades 
of  false  consciousness  fostered  by  Sta- 
linism, and  linking  the  struggles  in  the 
ex-USSR  to  that  of  the  world  proletariat. 

While  social  democrats  squeal  that 
"Soviet  Communism"  discredited  social- 
ism in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  an  even 
greater  crime  of  Stalinism  was  the  way 
it  warped  the  consciousness  of  pro- 
socialist  workers,  filling  their  heads  with 
anti-Marxist  illusions  such  as  "building 
socialism  in  one  country,"  the  "popular 
front"  and  the  Utopia  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" with  imperialism.  "Socialism 
in  one  country"  meant  not  only  the 
suppression  of  revolutionary  struggle 
abroad,  but  the  isolation  of  the  Soviet 
working  class  from  any  connection  with 
the  international  class  struggle.  For  more 
than  60  years,  Soviet  workers  were 
submerged  in  a  cocoon  walling  them 
off  from  political  developments  around 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  fighting 
to  reverse  the  counterrevolution  which 
has  plunged  it  into  poverty  and  misery, 
the  Soviet  working  class  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  reappropriate  the  revolu- 
tionary heritage  which  has  been  taken 
from  it. 

The  proletariat  which  made  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution  learned  from  Lenin  and 
Trotsky's  Bolsheviks  that  it  was  part  of 
an  international  struggle.  It  understood 
that  its  only  prospect  for  survival  lay  in 
the  extension  of  the  revolution  to  more 
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advanced  industrial  powers,  chiefly  Ger- 
many. The  opportunities  were  manifold, 
but  the  revolutionary  parties  outside 
Soviet  Russia  were  too  weak  and  polit- 
ically immature  to  pursue  them.  The 
German  Spartakist  uprising  of  1918-19 
and  the  1919  Hungarian  Commune  went 
down  to  bloody  defeat.  The  possibility 
of  the  Red  Army  marching  to  the  aid  of 
the  German  workers  in  1920  by  unleash- 
ing proletarian  revolution  in  Pilsudski's 
Poland  was  foiled.  Finally,  with  the 
defeat  of  the  German  October  in  1923, 
the  Soviet  proletariat  succumbed  to 
the  demoralizing  prospect  of  a  lengthy 
period  of  isolation,  which  allowed  the 
bureaucratic  layer  headed  by  Stalin  to 
usurp  political  power.  Thus  was  the  rev- 
olution betrayed. 

But  this  betrayal  did  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  Left  Opposition  of  Leon 
Trotsky  continued  the  struggle  for  the 
authentic  program  of  Leninism.  In  its 
struggle  to  defend  and  extend  Soviet 
power,  the  Left  Opposition  urged  a  pol- 
icy of  planned  industrialization  to  revive 
the  enervated  proletariat  and  enable  the 
isolated  workers  state  to  hold  out  against 
imperialist  encirclement.  The  Trotskyists 
fought  uncompromisingly  against  the 
nascent  bureaucracy's  Great  Russian 
chauvinism.  They  fought  against  the 
treacherous  policies  emanating  from 
"socialism  in  one  country,"  in  the  first 
instance  the  subversion  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution  of  1925-27  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  trade-union  bloc  which  led  to 
the  knifing  of  the  1926  British  General 
Strike.  This  led  to  the  subordination  of 
the  German  working  class  to  Hitler's 
jackboot,  to  the  outright  suppression  of 
the  Spanish  revolution  in  the  late  1930s. 
By  selling  out  revolutionary  opportuni- 
ties at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  France  and  Greece,  Stalin- 
ism enabled  capitalism  to  survive,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  its  own  ulti- 
mate demise. 

With  the  utter  liquidation  of  the  Com- 
munist International  as  an  instrument  for 
world  revolution,  Trotsky  organized  the 
founding  of  the  Fourth  International  in 
1938.  Today  the  International  Commu- 
nist League  fights  for  the  rebirth  of  the 
Fourth  International,  whose  cadre  were 
decimated  by  Stalinist  and  Hitlerite  ter- 
ror and  which  finally  succumbed  in  the 
early  1950s  to  an  internal  revisionist 
challenge  which  denied  the  need  for  an 
independent  revolutionary  leadership. 
Only  as  part  of  the  struggle  to  reforge 
an  authentic  world  party  of  socialist  rev- 
olution can  the  workers  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  cohere  the  leadership  they 
need  to  sweep  away  the  grotesque  hor- 
rors they  now  confront.  ■ 
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Russia's  New  Exploiters 


Capitalism  Without  Capital 


Marc  Garanger 


Moscow  stock  exchange,  where  yuppie  entrepreneurs  dream  of  becoming 
junior  partners  of  Wall  Street,  Frankfurt  bankers  and  Japan  Inc. 


The  American  press  has  painted  the 
standoff  between  Russian  president  Yel- 
tsin and  the  Russian  Congress  as  a  battle 
between  capitalist  "free  marketeers"  and 
recalcitrant  "Communists."  In  fact,  both 
the  Yeltsinites  and  their  opponents 
denounce  each  other  for  "Bolshevism." 
Yeltsin  press  secretary  Vyacheslav  Kos- 
tikov railed  that  the  Congress'  decisions 
in  early  March  signaled  a  "slide  back 
to  Soviet  communist  power,"  while  par- 
liamentary leader  Ruslan  Khasbulatov 
attacks  Yeltsin's  "pathological"  desire  to 
eliminate  the  parliament  as  a  "genetic 
link  with  Bolshevism."  More  impor- 
tantly, both  sides  are  for  a  capitalist  mar- 
ket economy,  which  means  utter  impov- 
erishment for  the  working  people  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  restoration  of  capitalist  rule  has 
put  the  very  existence  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
letariat at  stake.  If  the  Yeltsinites  have 
their  way,  it  will  lead  to  a  shutdown  of 
vast  sections  of  industry.  Following 
dictates  of  the  IMF,  government  plans 
call  for  privatizing  over  5,000  medium 
and  large-scale  enterprises,  employing 
seven  million  workers,  in  1993  alone. 
Part  of  the  purpose  is  to  cut  these  plants 
off  from  state  credits,  which  would  mean 
that  most  would  go  under  (unless  they 
can  get  foreign  financing).  The  industrial 
managers  grouped  around  Arkady  Vol- 
sky  (allied  with  Russian  vice  president 
Aleksandr  Rutskoi)  denounce  the  Yel- 
tsinites' plans  for  "Kuwaitization"  of  the 
economy,  in  which  Russia  would  only 
produce  raw  materials  like  oil  for  export 
to  the  West. 

The  Volskyites  demagogically  appeal 
to  workers'  legitimate  concern  for  their 
livelihoods.  Marxists  fight  to  defend  the 
industrial  base  of  the  country,  and  thus 
oppose  the  wholesale  "privatization" — 
meaning  shutdown — of  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  are  outraged  at  the  tearing 
down  of  a  modern  industrial  economy 
and  military  powerhouse  built  up  through 
decades  of  sacrifice  by  the  multinational 
Soviet  working  people.  Despite  the  warp- 
ing influence  of  Stalinist  bureaucratic 
arbitrariness,  in  many  areas  Soviet  tech- 
nology and  science — especially  in  basic 
research  and  military-related  fields — is 
as  good  as  or  better  than  anything  in 
the  West.  The  MIG-29,  for  instance,  is 
superior  to  the  planned  next-generation 
European  fighter  jet.  Today  major  scien- 


tific institutions  are  being  dismantled  and 
sold  off  for  a  song  to  Western  firms. 

But  the  national-"patriotic"  forces 
around  Volsky/Rutskoi  are  no  less  com- 
mitted to  capitalist  restoration  than  are 
the  Yeltsinite  "democrats."  They  too  are 
subordinate  to  the  laws  of  the  capitalist 
world  market,  and  they  (along  with  the 
yuppie  "entrepreneurs")  are  massively 
looting  state  property  in  cahoots  with 
Western  imperialists.  All  the  contending 
factions  derived  from  the  disintegrated 
Stalinist  bureaucracy  are  the  enemies  of 
the  working  people.  The  key  to  saving 
industry  and  the  proletariat  is  a  struggle 
for  state  power — socialist  revolution  to 
establish  effective  centralized  planning 
in  a  reforged  Soviet  federation  based 
on  proletarian  democracy  and  socialist 
internationalism. 

Yeltsin's  "Shock  Therapy": 
Third  World  Immiseration 

What  is  behind  the  political  crisis 
in  Russia  is  not  a  struggle  between 
socialism  and  capitalism,  nor  between 
democracy  and  totalitarianism,  but  the 
utter  failure  of  Yeltsin's  economic  poli- 
cies and,  more  broadly,  the  dilemma 
of  a  counterrevolutionary  regime  seek- 
ing to  impose  capitalism  without  capital. 
Acquiescing  to  Washington's  diktat  in 


the  futile  hope  of  securing  a  massive 
infusion  of  Western  aid  and  investment, 
the  Yeltsinites  imposed  an  economic 
"shock  treatment"  crafted  by  Harvard 
boy  Jeffrey  Sachs.  Since  Yeltsin's  Jan- 
uary 1992  decree  "freeing"  prices  on 
basic  commodities,  the  working  masses 
have  been  plunged  into  unprecedented 
impoverishment. 

Three  months  later,  the  government 
statistical  agency  reported  that  90  per- 
cent of  workers  in  Russia  were  earning 
below  the  then  subsistence  wage  of 
1,500  rubles  a  month.  Per  capita  income 
in  real  terms  at  the  start  of  1993  was  43 
percent  of  what  it  was  two  years  ago, 
and  even  this  figure  disguises  the  Third 
World  poverty  facing  millions  of  the 
most  downtrodden.  A  handful  of  specu- 
lators have  become  overnight  dollar 
millionaires  (or  ruble  billionaires!),  and 
certain  sectors  of  the  proletariat,  like 
miners  and  transport  workers,  have  been 
granted  wage  increases  to  keep  up  with 
the  galloping  inflation.  But  the  average 
worker  in  Russia  today  receives  two- 
thirds  of  the  6,000  rubles  a  month  con- 
sidered the  bare  survival  minimum.  Even 
Time  magazine  (22  March)  concedes: 

"Yeltsin  and  his  team  of  shock  therapists 
have  been  at  the  task  since  the  So- 
viet Union  collapsed  in  December  1991, 
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producing  few  successes  and  much  tur- 
moil, hardship  and  anxiety." 

Today  Russian  workers  can  survive 
only  by  also  engaging  in  petty  trade  and 
deal-making  or,  if  they  have  a  dacha 
(house  in  the  country),  by  growing  food 
crops  in  their  backyard.  An  engineer 
recently  quit  his  job  at  a  Moscow  nuclear 
power  station  in  order  to  protect  the 
potato  crop  on  his  dacha  from  thieves! 
An  84-year-old  pensioner  stands  on  the 
freezing  streets  to  sell  a  carton  of  milk 
or  a  pack  of  cigarettes  at  a  markup  to 
people  who  don't  want  to  wait  two  hours 
on  line.  The  official  unemployment  rate 
is  1 .5  percent,  but  many  workers  are  sent 
home  on  "forced  vacation"  on  as  little 
as  one-fifth  of  their  normal  wage. 

And  the  hardest  hit  have  been  women, 
who  formerly  made  up  51  percent  of 
the  workforce.  Yeltin's  labor  minister 
Melikyan  declaims,  "I  seriously  don't 
think  women  should  work  while  men  are 
doing  nothing."  Many  women  are  being 
driven  into  prostitution  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  children.  ABC  News' 
Prime  Time  Live  (18  March)  reported  on 
a  doctor  in  Moscow  who  became  a  pros- 
titute because  it  was  the  only  way  to 
provide  for  her  seven-year-old  son. 

Yeltsin's  opponents  point  to  the  wide- 
spread devastation  his  policies  have 
wrought  on  the  entire  Russian  economy, 
warning  that  this  level  of  immiseration 
could  set  off  a  social  explosion  that 
would  sweep  away  the  fledgling  "market 
economy."  Inflation  has  climbed  to 
nearly  50  percent  a  month,  with  the  price 
of  a  standard  basket  of  goods  having 
increased  almost  a  hundredfold  in  the 
past  two  years.  Production  dropped  by 
24  percent  last  year  alone.  Yeltsin's 
scheme  to  privatize  the  entire  economy 
in  one  quick  fix  by  distributing  10,000- 
ruble  shareholding  vouchers  to  the  pop- 
ulation has  been  a  scam  from  start  to 
finish.  In  February,  angry  protesters 
blocked  the  streets  of  Leningrad  to 
demand  their  money  back  from  fly-by- 
night  con  artists  who  ripped  off  at  least 
350,000  vouchers  by  promising  an 
instant  return  on  their  "investment." 

While  the  Yeltsinites'  social  base  is 
in  the  new  "robber  baron"  entrepreneur- 
ial elite,  the  opposition — centered  on 
the  Civic  Union  bloc  of  "industrialist" 
Volsky  and  militarist  vice  president 
Rutskoi — draws  its  support  from  the 
country's  factory  managers.  Appealing 
to  the  old  "military-industrial  complex," 
Volsky  &  Co.  vow  to  maintain  a  strong 
Russian  state  and  demand  the  continued 
flow  of  government  subsidies  to  the 
country's  key  heavy  industries. 

Last  summer  Volsky,  who  heads  the 
Union  of  Industrialists  and  Entrepreneurs 
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and  was  a  former  adviser  to  Gorba- 
chev, declaimed  that  Yeltsin's  "demo- 
crats have  already  shown  they  are  unable 
to  ensure  a  decent  existence  for  the  people 
80  percent  of  whom  today  live  below 
the  poverty  line"  (Moscow  New  Times, 
July  1992).  Vladimir  Ovchinnikov,  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Aleksandrov  Radio 
Factory,  Russia's  largest  producer  of  TV 
sets,  declared  that  "real  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  directors  because  the  livelihoods 
of  tens  of  millions  of  people  depend  on 
them,  and  their  workers  believe  in  them." 

This  was  not  mere  demagogy.  Many 
fearful  workers  now  look  to  the  manag- 
ers— most  of  them  derived  from  the  for- 
mer nomenklatura  (Stalinist  bureaucratic 
elite) — to  restore  a  semblance  of  the 
"good  old  days"  under  Brezhnev,  when 
Soviet  enterprises  provided  their  work- 
force with  low-rent  housing,  inexpensive 
meals  in  the  factory  cafeteria  as  well  as 
meat  to  take  home,  summer  vacations  on 
the  Black  Sea,  etc.  As  one  woman  who 
now  makes  3,000  rubles  a  month  as  a 
cook  in  a  children's  hospital  said,  "We 
worked  hard,  and  now  we  have  nothing. 
With  pleasure,  I  would  go  back  to  the 
old  days"  {Washington  Post,  27  January). 

But  the  factory  managers  are  no  less 
intent  than  Yeltsin's  yuppies  on  being 
the  new  exploiters  of  Russia's  proletariat 
in  collaboration  with  international  cap- 
ital. Where  the  Volskyites  differ  with 
Yeltsin  is  in  how  to  develop  Russian 
capitalism.  They  look  to  Deng's  China 
as  a  model,  where  the  bureaucracy  main- 
tains firm  political  control  and  continues 


to  cultivate  a  strong  heavy  industry 
and  military  sector  while  gradually  shift- 
ing vast  chunks  of  the  economy  over 
to  capitalism.  But  where  China  remains 
a  deformed  workers  state,  Russia  has  a 
(weak)  capitalist  state. 

Volsky  &  Co.  argue  that,  particularly 
in  the  absence  of  significant  Western 
investment,  it  is  necessary  for  the  new 
state  to  directly  oversee  the  develop- 
ment of  a  capitalist  economy  through  a 
corporatist  policy  not  dissimilar  to  that 
carried  out  by  Mussolini  in  Italy  in  the 
1920s  and  '30s.  This  policy  was  already 
advanced  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
Gorbachev  era  by  "black  colonel"  Viktor 
Alksnis,  who  called  for  the  introduction 
of  capitalism  through  a  Pinochet-style 
regime. 

In  The  Revolution  Betrayed  (1937), 
Trotsky  noted:  "Stalinism  and  fascism, 
in  spite  of  a  deep  difference  in  social 
foundations,  are  symmetrical  phenom- 
ena. In  many  of  their  features  they  show 
a  deadly  similarity."  In  effect,  the  cor- 
poratist wing  of  the  counterrevolution 
seeks  to  resurrect  Stalin's  heavy-handed 
bonapartist  regime  on  capitalist  social 
foundations,  maintaining  a  streamlined 
state  sector  as  a  motor  force  for  a  new 
capitalist  economy. 

No  less  than  the  Yeltsinites,  the  cor- 
poratists  see  the  need  to  use  the  whip  of 
repression  to  discipline  the  proletariat  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  primitive  accurnu- 
lation  of  capital.  To  make  Russian  indus- 
trial goods  cheap  enough  to  compete 
on  world  markets,  such  a  regime  would 
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lay  off  millions  of  "redundant"  workers, 
while  those  who  remained  on  the  assem- 
bly lines  would  be  subjected  to  harsh 
speedup.  The  slashing  of  real  wages 
brought  about  under  the  Yeltsin/Gaidar 
"shock  treatment"  would  be  maintained 
and  likely  intensified  by  police-state 
regimentation  of  the  labor  force.  Trade 
unions  would  be  permitted  only  as  pliant 
tools  of  the  corporatist  state,  and  strikes 
would  be  suppressed  as  "unpatriotic." 
Notably,  it  was  Rutskoi,  Volsky's  main 
political  ally,  who  played  hard  cop  in 
smashing  the  Russian  air  controllers 
strike  last  summer. 

Gorbachev's  Perestroika: 
First  Stage  of  Descent 
into  Chaos 

The  Soviet  economy  was  integrated 
on  an  all-Union  basis  and  enterprises 
were  designed  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  economies  of  scale.  In  some 
i  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  Stalinist  techno- 
j  crats  indulged  in  industrial  gigantism  for 
its  own  sake,  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
economic  rationality.  But  whether  eco- 
nomically optimal  or  not,  in  many  indus- 
I  tries  just  a  few  factories  supplied  vital 
inputs  for  scores  of  enterprises  from 
eastern  Siberia  to  the  Baltic  republics. 
For  example,  70  percent  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  machine  tools  made  in 
the  USSR  were  produced  in  one  enter- 
prise and  in  no  other. 

Clearly,  such  a  system  could  work 
only  under  centralized  direction  where 
a  given  enterprise  was  ordered  to  supply 
other  enterprises  at  a  set  price.  Otherwise 
managers  could  ruthlessly  exploit  their 
monopoly  position,  selling  to  the  highest 
bidder  while  enterprises  which  could  not 
afford  to  pay  would  have  to  cut  back 
their  output.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened when  Gorbachev  scrapped  cen- 
tralized planning  in  January  1988  and 
decreed  that  all  Soviet  enterprises  were 
to  become  self-financing  on  the  basis  of 
khozraschet  (cost  accounting).  Con- 
sumer goods  managers  cut  back  ship- 
ments to  state  shops,  where  prices  were 
still  fixed,  diverting  output  to  private 
"cooperatives"  where  mafia-like  entre- 
preneurs practiced  price  extortion.  Pro- 
ducers of  industrial  and  intermediate 
goods  likewise  jacked  up  their  prices. 

By  1990-91,  as  inflation  was  eroding 
the  value  of  the  ruble,  the  industrial 
supply  system  degenerated  into  crude 
barter  deals  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
economic  blackmail.  For  example,  the 
managers  of  the  Sverdlovsk  transformer 
factory  refused  to  deliver  transformers 
to  the  huge  Uralmash  engineering  com- 
plex unless  the  latter  provided  them  with 
a  list  of  items  including  piping,  scrap 


metal,  kitchen  fittings,  rest  home  passes 
and  a  telephone  for  the  apartment  of  the 
doctor  looking  after  the  director's  wife! 
Managers  were  no  longer  concerned 
about  their  enterprises'  long-term  devel- 
opment because  they  doubted  whether 
they  had  a  future  themselves. 

Growing  nationalist  disintegration 
added  another  element  to  the  economic 
chaos,  as  factories  dependent  for  parts 
and  supplies  upon  warring  republics  like 
Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  ground  to  a  halt. 
National  republics  also  imposed  export 
restrictions  on  goods  in  short  supply, 
especially  if  they  could  be  sold  on  the 
world  market  for  hard  currency.  Simul- 
taneously, the  new  nationalist  regimes, 
spearheaded  by  Yeltsin  as  president  of 
the  Russian  republic,  started  refusing  to 
turn  over  the  central  government's  share 
of  tax  collections,  causing  the  burgeon- 
ing inflation  of  the  final  Gorbachev 
period.  Less  than  30  percent  of  all  taxes 
collected  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1991 
went  to  the  central  government.  To  make 
up  the  shortfall  of  rubles,  the  Gorbachev 
regime  ran  the  printing  presses  overtime. 

In  other  words,  Yeltsin  deliberately 
sabotaged  the  Soviet  economy  and  then 
exploited  popular  discontent  over  ris- 
ing prices  and  shortages  to  push  through 
the  counterrevolution.  By  the  summer 
of  1991,  most  working  people  were 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Gorba- 
chev regime.  Many  believed /a/ie/y  that 
things  could  not  get  worse.  And  some 
bought  the  line  that  only  a  rapid  move 
to  a  full-fledged  market  system  could 
restore  the  health  of  the  economy. 

\fAF  Orders  Surgery  Without 
Anesthesia... 

The  collapse  of  the  industrial  supply 
system,  which  began  under  Gorbachev, 
was  greatly  accelerated  with  the  breakup 
of  the  USSR  formalized  in  December 
1991.  A  month  later,  Yeltsin  lifted  con- 
trols on  consumer  prices,  implementing 
the  IMF  "shock  therapy"  under  his  eco- 
nomic "expert,"  the  obscure  academic 
Yegor  Gaidar.  A  year  after  Yeltsin  seized 
power  in  the  August  1991  countercoup: 

•  Industrial  production  in  Russia  had 
fallen  27  percent. 

•  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  had 
fallen  55  percent. 

•  Prices  had  increased  1,560  percent. 

•  Real  wages  had  fallen  32  percent. 
While  working  people  are  struggling 

to  survive  in  an  increasingly  ugly  and 
violent  society,  the  new  entrepreneurs 
flaunt  their  wealth:  "Representatives  of 
the  New  Class  can  be  seen  waving  their 
gold  cards  in  Western-style  grocery 
stores,  dining  at  hard  currency  restau- 
rants, and  driving  around  town  in  Mer- 


cedes and  BMWs"  (Washington  Post, 
1  February). 

The  New  York  Times  (2  August  1992) 
painted  a  glowing  portrait  of  a  typical 
new  entrepreneur,  Nataiya  Maioletneva, 
a  manager  of  a  Moscow  clothing  store 
who  bought  a  controlling  interest  when 
the  shop  was  privatized  last  spring.  She 
claims  she  purchased  her  share  for 
60,000  rubles  from  personal  "savings." 
The  Times'  glorification  of  Mrs.  Maio- 
letneva provoked  a  biting  letter  to  the 
editor  from  an  emigre  Soviet  academic, 
who  pointed  out  that  as  a  highly  paid 
university  professor  he  would  have  had 
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to  save  every  last  kopek  of  his  salary  for 
ten  years  to  amass  60,000  rubles.  Clearly 
Maioletneva  was  skimming  off  the  prof- 
its of  the  enterprise  she  was  entrusted  to 
manage  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  working 
people.  No  wonder  Russia's  new  capi- 
talists are  known  as  the  mafia. 

But  the  new  "hizncz"  barons  and 
"brokeri"  fear  that  the  hatred  of  the 
masses  will  lead  to  a  new  regime  that 
will  confiscate  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  As 
a  self-described  "middleman"  in  Lenin- 
grad put  it:  "Everything  we  do  is  aimed 
at  a  quick  profit.  We  buy,  \\c  sell,  and 
we  get  out.  Only  a  fool  woiiUl  invest  his 
money  in  a  long-term  business  in  Ru:  • 
sia"  (Washington  Pom.  30  September 
1992).  Wall  Street  and  Franklurl  bank- 
ers. German  and  Japanese  industrialists, 
and  Texas  oilmen  are  not  fools.  And  they 
aren  t  investing  their  money  in  Russia 
either 

On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  mas- 
sive looting  of  the  Russian  economy  in 
the  past  couple  of  years.  One  out  of  every 
three  barrels  of  oil  and  one  out  of  every 
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two  tons  of  nickel  leaving  Russia  is 
smuggled  out,  while  fully  80  percent  of 
the  raw  materials  ticketed  for  the  Baltic 
port  of  Kaliningrad  never  arrives  there. 
Marc  Rich,  the  strikebreaking  owner 
of  Ravenswood  Aluminum  in  the  U.S. 
(currently  living  in  Switzerland  to  evade 
tax  and  fraud  charges),  boasts  trading 
revenues  of  $2.5  billion  per  year  in  nat- 
ural resources  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Everything  in  Russia  is  for  sale  for 
hard  currency  these  days,  from  religious 
icons  peddled  by  Orthodox  priests  to 
high-tech  weaponry  supplied  by  finan- 
cially strapped  arms  factories.  Iran  is 
rumored  to  have  acquired  two  Soviet- 
made  nuclear  warheads.  Last  year  as 
much  as  $15  billion  in  hard  currency  was 
siphoned  out  of  Russia  into  private  bank 
accounts  in  the  U.S.  and  West  Europe. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  $7  billion 
in  net  aid  and  credits  which  the  Yeltsin 
regime  got  from  Bush's  America,  Kohl's 
Germany  and  its  other  imperialist  god- 
fathers. Meanwhile,  the  scramble  for 
dollars  which  can  be  safely  stashed  in 
foreign  bank  accounts  continues  to  drive 
down  the  value  of  the  ruble  at  Moscow's 
limited  currency  exchange.  In  the  past 
six  months,  the  exchange  rate  has  gone 
from  just  over  200  rubles  to  the  dollar 
to  nearly  800,  figures  wildly  out  of  kilter 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  Russian 
economy. 

...But  Refuses  to  Pay  the  Bill 

Yeltsin,  Gaidar  &  Co.  expected  to  be 
rewarded  with  $24  billion  in  IMF  aid  as 
a  first  installment  for  torturing  the  work- 
ing masses  through  economic  shock 
treatment.  But  the  IMF  demanded  as  a 
condition  for  disbursing  funds  that  Rus- 
sia raise  its  internal  price  of  oil  to  world- 
market  levels  while  exporting  more  to 
repay  its  foreign  debt.  This  would  mean 
instant  bankruptcy  for  most  of  Russia's 
industrial  enterprises,  which  were  geared 
to  consuming  energy  for  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  extorted  by  the  Seven  Sisters 
cartel  and  the  Arab  oil  sheiks. 

The  London  Economist  (24  October 
1992),  the  house  organ  of  international 
financiers,  argued  half  seriously  that 
"Russia  would  be  economically  better 
off  if  every  Russian  worker,  except  those 
in  the  country's  mining,  oil  and  trans- 
port industries  (who  would  be  needed  to 
ship  raw  materials  to  the  West)  simply 
stopped  working"!  Western  bankers  are 
demanding  that  Yeltsin  reduce  the  post- 
Soviet  Russian  economy  to  conditions 
structurally  more  primitive  than  that 
of  tsarist  Russia,  where  foreign  capital 
promoted  heavy  industry. 

The  Kohl  regime  initially  rewarded 


Gorbachev  for  selling  out  East  Germany 
to  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  early  1990  with 
$47  billion  in  "aid,"  promising  more  to 
come.  The  rulers  of  the  Fourth  Reich 
envisioned  their  own  neocolonial  empire 
in  the  former  Soviet  bloc,  extending 
from  Siberia  to  the  Balkans.  But  with 
its  vindictive  destruction  of  the  East 
German  economy  following  capitalist 
reunification,  the  Bonn  government  went 
heavily  into  debt  as  millions  of  unem- 
ployed East  Germans  were  put  on  the 
dole.  Last  spring  Kohl  announced,  "we 
Germans  have  reached  the  limit  of  our 
capacity  to  help"  Russia  and  the  other 
former  Soviet  republics.  Since  then  Ger- 
many has  entered  a  deepening  recession, 
widening  its  budget  deficit  and  making 
large-scale  aid  to  Russia  even  less  likely. 

As  for  Washington,  Reagan/Bush 
transformed  the  U.S.  into  the  world's 
largest  debtor  to  pay  for  the  massive  mil- 
itary buildup  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  Clinton  is  pushing  to  subsidize 
high-tech  industry  while  raising  taxes 
and  cutting  social  programs  for  the  poor 
and  elderly.  Aside  from  a  $1.5  billion 
credit  to  buy  U.S.  grain  and  other  goods 
in  1992,  what  Washington  has  allocated 
to  promoting  capitalism  in  Russia  is  truly 
peanuts.  Even  a  relatively  modest  shift 
of  10  percent  of  U.S.  imperialism's  Cold 
War  military  budget  would  mean  some 
$35  billion  a  year  in  aid  to  Russia.  But 
with  the  American  rulers  intent  on  main- 
taining their  military  hegemony  at  any 
expense,  no  less  a  White  House  crook 
than  Richard  Nixon  today  appears  as 
about  the  only  farsighted  representative 
of  this  ruling  class  in  arguing  for  aggres- 
sive aid  to  Russia. 

Japan — the  only  major  imperialist 
power  with  a  large  financial  surplus — 
has  not  and  will  not  give  the  Moscow 
regime  any  yen  at  all  unless  it  gets  back 
the  Kuril  Islands,  which  the  Red  Army 
took  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  But 
for  Yeltsin  to  sell  Russian  territory  to 
an  imperialist  power  and  historic  enemy 
would  enormously  intensify  nationalist 
and  popular  opposition  to  him.  In  any 
case,  while  Tokyo  might  cough  up  $5  or 
$10  billion  to  grab  the  strategic  Kurils, 
Japan  Inc.  is  not  presently  interested 
in  making  Russia  as  such  a  subsidiary. 
Japan's  empire-building  ambitions  re- 
main focused  on  the  Far  East,  above  all 
the  reconquest  of  China. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Yeltsin  did  not 
get  the  deutschmarks,  dollars  and  yen  he 
was  counting  on. 

Factory  Managers  Ignite 
Hyperinflation 

Yevgeny  Yasin,  a  prominent  econo- 
mist in  the  "industrialist"  camp,  de- 


scribed Russian  society  under  Yeltsin  as 
well  as  in  Gorbachev's  last  years  as  a 
pyramid  with  the  top  broken  off.  Power 
descended  to  the  next  highest  level, 
mainly  made  up  of  managers  in  big 
enterprises.  The  vice  general  director  of 
the  huge  Vaz  Auto  Works  in  Togliatti — 
which  produced  60  percent  of  all  cars  in 
the  USSR — states:  "Management,  in  a 
sense,  has  become  the  owner  of  'Vaz... 
we  run  the  company  as  if  we  owned  it, 
although  we  don't  really."  But  as  Trotsky 
wrote  in  The  Revolution  Betrayed  of  the 
capitalist  aspirations  of  sectors  of  the 
Stalinist  managerial  bureaucracy:  "It  is 
not  enough  to  be  the  director  of  a  trust; 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a  stockholder." 

While  many  factory  managers  de- 
nounced Gaidar  as  the  archenemy,  bent 
on  bankrupting  their  enterprises  on  orders 
from  the  IMF,  the  main  beneficiaries  of 
the  "shock  treatment"  were  in  fact  the 
managers  in  consumer  goods  and  food 
processing.  Since  their  prices  were 
increasing  50  percent  faster  than  the 
wages  they  paid,  they  were  swimming 
in  profits.  Managers  in  heavy  industry 
and  munitions  got  around  Gaidar's 
attempt  at  tight  money  by  granting  open- 
ended  credit  to  one  another.  In  the  first 
five  months  of  1 992,  inter-enterprise  debt 
increased  from  forty  billion  to  tM'o  trillion  ' 
rubles.  The  managers  also  wielded  the 
threat  of  massive  social  unrest  should  a 
cutoff  in  industrial  subsidies  lead  to  wide- 
spread layoffs,  arguing  that  only  they 
could  contain  workers'  anger.  As  Volsky 
put  it,  "they  keep  the  people  from  taking 
to  the  streets." 

So  that  the  managers  would  keep  on 
keeping  the  people  from  taking  to  the 
streets,  Yeltsin  abandoned  any  attempt 
to  control  the  money  supply.  In  April 
he  offered  an  additional  200  billion 
rubles  in  enterprise  credits.  The  fol- 
lowing month  three  stalwarts  of  the , 
"industrialist"  party  were  appointed  to 
key  economic  ministries.  In  June  the 
managers  placed  their  man,  Viktor  Gera- 
shchenko,  in  charge  of  the  central  bank. 
Gerashchenko  in  turn  extended  1.5  tril- 
lion rubles  in  credit  to  the  managers, 
an  amount  greater  than  the  entire 
money  supply  generated  by  all  Soviet 
governments  over  the  previous  40  years. 
The  resulting  hyperinflation  has  all  but 
destroyed  the  ruble  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Increasingly,  Russians  speak  of 
two  classes  in  their  country:  those  who 
have  access  to  dollars  or  other  hard  cur- 
rencies, and  those  who  earn  rubles. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  counter- 
revolutionary chaos,  curbing  inflation 
means  first  of  all  slashing  enterprise 
payrolls  through  mass  layoffs.  This  is 
already  beginning  to  happen.  In  Ivanovo, 
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Workers  at  huge  Vaz  auto  plant  in  Togliatti,  where  old  Stalinist  managers  want 
to  become  new  capitalist  owners. 


a  textile  center  northeast  of  Moscow 
known  as  the  "city  of  single  women" 
for  its  predominantly  female  labor 
force,  output  has  been  cut  in  half  by  the 
shortage  of  cotton  due  to  the  breakdown 
in  the  transport  system  and  the  civil 
war  in  the  Central  Asian  republic  of 
Tadzhikistan.  On  paper  6,500  are  still 
employed  by  the  Frolov  textile  factory, 
but  only  2,000  of  them  come  to  work. 
The  other  4,500  are  told  to  stay  home, 
where  they  receive  1 ,035  rubles  a  month, 
about  $1.50  at  the  rapidly  depreciating 
exchange  rate. 

Only  Socialist  Revolution  Can 
Save  the  Soviet  Working  Class 

Such  desperate  conditions  can  easily 
and  suddenly  produce  an  angry  explosion 
among  the  toiling  masses.  To  prevent  this, 
the  capitalist-restorationist  forces  of  all 
contending  factions  seek  to  erect  a  strong 
state  capable  of  crushing  popular  unrest 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  What  exists 
today,  in  Russia  as  in  the  other  former 
Soviet  republics,  is  not  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary order  but  rather  counterrevo- 
lutionary chaos.  The  restorationist  forces 
— both  the  pro-Western  "democrats" 
around  Yeltsin  and  the  nationalist- 
corporatistcampof  Volsky/Rutskoi — are 
weak  and  internally  strained.  There  is  no 
cohered  capitalist  class.  The  armed  forces 
are  rife  with  discontent,  and  it  is  uncertain 
that  they  could  be  used  effectively  to 
suppress  mass  struggle. 

The  consolidation  of  the  counter- 
revolution therefore  depends  on  the  con- 
tinuing passivity,  paralysis  and  mislead- 
ership  of  the  working  class.  The  Stalinist 
"patriots"  join  hands  with  outright  fas- 
cists in  a  "red"-brown  coalition,  while 
giving  a  left  cover  to  the  Volsky/Rutskoi 
corporatists.  This  is  expressed,  for 
example,  in  their  call  for  "workers' 
privatization."  Thus  Vladimir  Isakov  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Workers  Party 
demanded  that  parliament  pass  legis- 
lation "so  that  work  collectives  can 
become  the  owners  of  their  workplace." 
Boris  Kagarlitsky 's  Labor  Party,  a  social- 
democratic  outfit  deliberately  modeled 
on  its  British  namesake,  likewise  calls 
for  the  "transfer  of  property  to  the  work 
collectives" — which  in  the  mouths  of 
these  "leftists"  includes  managers  having 
a  majority  of  the  shares  (see  "Stalinist 
Has-Beens:  Left  Wing  of  Nationalist 
Counterrevolution,"  reprinted  on  page 
25). 

The  main  trade-union  federation,  the 
FNPR  led  by  Brezhnev-era  Stalinist 
hacks  now  reinforced  by  social  demo- 
crats like  Kagarlitsky,  also  supports  the 
corporatist  faction.  Meanwhile,  the  CIA- 
sponsored  "free"  trade  unions,  embrac- 


ing a  section  of  the  coal  miners  as  well 
as  air  controllers  and  railway  engineers, 
have  supported  Yeltsin  under  the  illusion 
that  capitalist  restoration  will  lead  to  liv- 
ing standards  comparable  to  those  in  the 
imperialist  West  of  which  they  have  an 
idealized  picture.  Strikes  and  threats  of 
work  stoppages  by  coal  and  oil  workers 
have  in  recent  years  focused  on  securing 
better  selling  conditions  for  "their"  prod- 
ucts. But  while  these  workers  are  for  the 
moment  better  off,  the  counterrevolution 
has  already  reduced  Russia  to  conditions 
of  neocolonial  degradation  comparable 
to,  say,  Mexico  or  Brazil. 

With  the  collapse  of  Stalinist  rule  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  most  of  the  left  interna- 
tionally has  bought  the  bourgeois  line 
that  centralized  planning  is  inherently 
inefficient  and  bureaucratic,  and  that 
a  market  system  is  the  only  viable  way 
to  organize  an  economy.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, petty-bourgeois  nationalists  out  of 
power,  like  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas, 
are  now  calling  for  worker  participation 
in  privatized  factories  and  farms,  i.e.,  the 
Utopia  of  a  "people's  capitalism." 

While  historically  associated  with 
anarcho-syndicalism,  calls  for  giving 
property  rights  to  work  collectives  in 
Russia  today  are  not  merely  Utopian  but 
are  above  all  intended  to  give  pseudo- 
populist  legitimacy  to  a  nationalist- 
corporatist  regime.  Volsky  himself  pro- 
poses "to  encourage  collective  ownership 
by  workers"  (Izvestia,  30  September 
1992),  and  the  government  even  refers 
to  this  as  a  "fourth  variant  of  privatiza- 


tion." In  many  large  enterprises,  such  as 
the  Vaz  Auto  Works,  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  has  already  been  given  to 
the  work  collectives  under  the  Yeltsin/ 
Gaidar  regime  in  order  to  make  privat- 
ization more  palatable.  This  translates 
into  zero  influence  on  enterprise  policy, 
which  remains  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  management.  In  any  case,  what  would 
"workers'  privatization"  mean  under 
conditions  of  hyperinflation,  economic 
disarray,  mass  unemployment  and  nation- 
alist fratricide? 

We  want  a  modern  economy  in  place 
for  the  Soviet  working  people  to  take 
over  when  they  regain  power.  But  that 
economy  will  not  be  preserved  through 
corporatist  capitalism  in  the  epoch  of 
imperialism's  decay.  A  few  hard-fought 
strikes  where  the  workers  win  something 
would  do  much  to  reverse  the  demoral- 
ization and  atomization  of  the  Soviet 
proletariat  and  provide  an  opening  for 
revolutionary  intervention.  The  situation 
cries  out  for  a  genuinely  Bolshevik  pariy, 
based  on  the  principles  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky,  to  lead  the  multinational  work- 
ing class  of  Russia  and  the  other  former 
Soviet  republics  against  the  mafioso 
entrepreneurs,  the  managers  who  would 
be  stockholders,  and  their  imperialist 
godfathers. 

Down  with  Yeltsin  and  the  Russian 
parliament — For  a  workers  yovcrnment 
based  on  soviet  democracy  's  m  Octo- 
ber 1917!  For  a  planned,  collectivized 
economy  based  on  a  reforged  Soviet 
Union!  ■ 
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 usee's  Labourite  Nationalization  Fetish  

Camp  Followers  of  Counterrevolution 


"Yeltsin's  coming  to  power  in  Rus- 
sia heralded  the  spread  of  restoration- 
ist  'shock  therapy'  in  the  former  So- 
viet republics,"  warns  Ernest  Mandel's 
United  Secretariat  (USec)  in  Interna- 
tional Viewpoint  (March  1993).  "Down 
with  Yeltsin's  Coup!"  proclaims  the  Brit- 
ish Workers  Power  group,  in  a  March  23 
resolution  of  its  League  for  a  Revolu- 
tionary Communist  International  (LRCI) 
on  Yeltsin's  abortive  bonapartist  power 
grab  last  month  (Trotskyist  Bulletin, 
April  1993).  Strange  noises  are  emanat- 
ing from  the  fake-leftists  who  fell  over 
each  other  trying  to  scramble  (mostly 
vicariously)  onto  the  Yeltsin  barricades 
in  August  1991.  What's  going  on? 

Now  that  the  Soviet  workers  are  being 
plunged  into  dire  poverty  by  capitalist 
restoration,  these  groups  are  desperate 
to  "disappear"  their  former  support  to 
the  Yeltsinite  "democrats."  At  a  recent 
talk  in  New  York,  Mandel  volubly  denied 
that  his  organization  had  sided  with  Yel- 
tsin in  August  1991  (see  WV  No.  571, 
12  March).  And  Workers  Power  would 
now  have  us  believe  that  it  took  no  side 
between  Yeltsin  and  the  "Emergency 
Committee":  "Just  as  Russian  workers 
should  have  opposed  both  Yannaev  and 
Pugo's  August  1991  coup  and  Yeltsin's 
previous  coups  [in  August  and  December 
1991],  so  now  they  should  oppose  Tsar 
Boris'  latest  measures." 

But  they  weren't  screaming  "Down 
with  Yeltsin!"  when  he  seized  on  the 
botched  August  1991  coup  attempt  by 
Gorbachev's  former  lieutenants  to  seize 
the  reins  of  power  and  usher  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  degenerated 
workers  state.  When  it  counted,  the 
USec,  WP  and  their  ilk  all  lined  up 
with  Yeltsin  and  the  forces  of  capitalist 
counterrevolution. 

The  USec  loudly  proclaimed:  "It  was 
necessary  without  hesitation  to  oppose 
the  coup,  and  in  this  respect  to  struggle 
alongside  Yeltsin"  (International  View- 
point, 16  September  1991).  Workers 
Power  (September  1991)  wrote,  "Revo- 
lutionary Marxists  should  have  stood 
in  the  front  ranks  of  those  fighting  to 
smash  the  19  August  coup,"  while  a  22 
August  1991  LRCI  resolution  stated 
baldly:  "Yeltsin's  call — for  active  resis- 
tance against  the  coup  and  for  a  general 


strike— should  have  been  supported  and 
taken  up  by  the  workers  organisations." 

On  every  front — from  East  Germany 
to  Poland,  the  Baltics  and  Russia — these 
groups  gave  open  or  back-handed  sup- 
port to  the  forces  of  counterrevolution. 
Even  now,  the  USec's  International 
Viewpoint  (March  1993)  provides  a  plat- 
form for  erstwhile  idol  Jacek  Kuron — 
who   as   Walesa's   labor  minister  is 


chief  strikebreaker  for  the  Solidamosc 
regime — to  pontificate  on  the  question 
of  "social  justice"! 

Uniquely,  we  of  the  International  Com- 
munist League  opposed  capitalist  resto- 
ration across  the  board.  Against  Walesa's 
bid  for  power  in  1981,  we  demanded: 
"Stop  Solidamosc  Counterrevolution!" 
In  Germany  in  1989-90,  we  alone  unam- 
biguously proclaimed:  "No  to  Capitalist 
Reunification!"  At  the  time  of  Yeltsin's 
August  1991  countercoup,  we  declared, 
"Soviet  Workers:  Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush 


Counterrevolution!"  We  fought  for  the 
Trotskyist  program  of  proletarian  polit- 
ical revolution,  from  East  Berlin  to 
Warsaw  and  Moscow,  to  defeat  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary onslaught  and  oust  the 
bankrupt  Stalinist  bureaucracies. 

And  when  it  was  clear  that  the  forces 
of  capitalist  restoration  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  workers  state,  we  told 
the  bitter  truth:  "The  period  of  open  coun- 


terrevolution ushered  in  by  Boris  Yel- 
tsin's pro-imperialist  countercoup  in 
August  1991  has,  in  the  absence  of  mass 
working-class  resistance,  culminated  in 
the  creation  of  a  bourgeois  state,  how- 
ever fragile  and  reversible"  (see  "How 
the  Soviet  Workers  State  Was  Strangled," 
reprinted  on  page  31).  We  raised  the  call, 
"For  Socialist  Revolution  to  Sweep  Away 
Yeltsin  Counterrevolution!" 

In  the  difficuh  conditions  of  coun- 
terrevolutionary chaos,  we  Spartacists 
have  sought  to  cohere  a  Soviet  nucleus 
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Revolutionary  Marxists  should  have  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  fighting  to  smash  the 
19  August  coup.  At  the  same  time  there  could  t>e  no  political  support  for  Yeltsin.  With 
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of  this 

mutation,  Yeltsin  will  be  without  doubt 
its  midwife.  It  was  necessary  without  hes- 
itation to  oppose  the  coup,  and  in  this 
respect  to  struggle  alongside  Yeltsin,  but 
beyond  this  it  is  also  necessary  to  say  in 
advance  what  the  effects  would  be  of  the 
application  of  the  500  day  reform  he  sup- 
ports and  to  judge  him  on  his  acts. 


Workers  Power  (top), 
USec  (above)  and  other 
fake-Trotskyists  took  their 
place  with  Yeltsin  on 
barricades  of  capitalist 
restoration  in  August  1991. 
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around  the  banner  of  Trotsky's  Fourth 
International. 

"Disappearing"  the 
Counterrevolution 

To  cover  the  tracks  of  their  treachery, 
the  fake-Trotskyists  hide  in  a  fantasy 
world  which  denies  that  the  counter- 
revolution has  conquered  in  East  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Workers 
Power  insists  that  "Russia  remains  a 
degenerated  workers'  state."  Mandel 
continues  to  call  the  East  European 
countries  "bureaucratic  post-capitalist 
societies." 

How  do  they  pull  off  this  sleight  of 
hand?  On  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  Man- 
delites  claim  that  the  Stalinist  bureauc- 
racy remains  in  place,  and  talk  of  "the 
rule  of  the  old  nomenklatura."  The 
Polish  Mandelites  vituperate  against  the 
"red  bourgeoisie."  Likewise  the  follow- 
ers of  the  late  Nahuel  Moreno  argue,  in 
their  journal  Correo  Internacional  (Sep- 
tember 1992),  that  "to  the  extent  that  the 
relations  of  property  and  production 
haven't  changed,  the  bureaucracy  cannot 
renounce  power,  from  which  it  is  direct- 
ing the  transition." 

The  idea  that  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy 
remains  intact  in  the  wake  of — and 
indeed  presides  over — capitalist  coun- 
terrevolution is  of  a  piece  with  the  view 
that  Stalinism  is  "counterrevolutionary 
through  and  through,"  or  in  the  Workers 
Power  version,  "invariably  a  counterrev- 
olutionary force."  Such  Stalinophobic 
arguments  were  used  to  justify  the 
refusal  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union  wher- 
ever it  was  concretely  posed.  Trotsky,  in 
contrast,  characterized  the  bureaucracy 
as  a  brittle,  contradictory  caste,  parasit- 
ically  resting  on  the  proletarian  property 
forms  of  the  degenerated  workers  state. 

But  the  bureaucracy  as  a  caste  has  now 
been  shattered.  Yeltsin  himself  demon- 
stratively broke  from  the  Communist 
Party — the  bureaucracy's  "apparatus  of 
domination,"  as  Trotsky  called  it — well 
before  becoming  Russian  president.  He 
offered  himself  up  as  spokesman  for  the 
new  layer  of  yuppie  speculators  and 
Western-oriented  entrepreneurs. 

So  on  what  basis  do  these  pseudo- 
Trotskyists  claim  that  East  Europe  and 
the  ex-USSR  are  still  workers  states? 
Their  bottom  line  is  that  nationalized 
property  remains.  The  USec  takes  this 
to  its  logical  absurdity  when  it  comes  to 
j  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany). 

The  East  German  economy  was  for- 
mally subordinated  to  Bonn  and  the 
Frankfurt  bankers  on  1  July  1990,  when 
the  D-mark  became  the  common  cur- 
rency. Later  that  year.  East  Germany's 


state  apparatus  was  literally  dissolved 
and  its  territory  bodily  incorporated  into 
the  Greater  German  imperialist  state. 
More  than  half  the  population  in  the  east 
is  now  unemployed,  the  planned  econ- 
omy is  gone,  virtually  every  social  ser- 
vice created  by  the  workers  state  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  Treuhand 
which  oversees  the  "sale"  (read:  destruc- 
tion) of  industry  is  a  direct  agency  of 
the  capitalist  banks.  Yet  Mandel  &  Co. 
still  insist,  "Even  in  the  former  GDR 
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capitalism  has  not  yet  prevailed"  (Inter- 
national Viewpoint,  March  1993). 

In  Walesa's  Poland,  the  private  sector 
accounts  for  almost  half  of  all  non- 
agricultural  production  and  employs  42 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  Yet  the  Polish 
Mandelites  around  the  newspaper  Dalej! 
speak  of  "our  economy"  and  raise  as 
their  maximum  demand:  "An  immedi- 
ate program  for  rescuing  the  economy 
and  defending  state  industry"  (Socialist 
Action,  June  1992).  So  they  want  to  "res- 
cue" the  new  bourgeoisie's  economy! 
Meanwhile  the  Catholic  church  is  the 
predominant  social  force  in  society,  dic- 
tating religious  indoctrination  in  the 
schools  and  a  sweeping  ban  on  abortion 
(to  which  the  Mandelites  capitulate  with 
a  lame  call  for  "the  right  to  choose 
motherhood"!). 

Arguing  that  foreign  capital  is  "es- 
sentia! to  any  restorationist  project," 
International  Viewpoint  continues  its 
obfuscation: 

"II  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  means  of 
production  to  be  prnali/ed  lor  lliis  to  be 
achieved  nor  thai  the  oiii\  loyie  at  work 
is  capitalist.  But  capitalist  loiiii.  nuisi  pre- 
vail. Such  a  state  otaltairs  docs  [loi  exist 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  toiitici  Simet 
Union  now  and  there  is  no  ine\ liability 
that  it  will  exist." 


We  have  described  the  situation  in  the 
ex-USSR  and  East  Europe  as  "capitalism 
without  capital."  But  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant itnperialist  investment  does  not 
in  itself  make  a  country  non-capitalist, 
as  much  of  neocolonial  Africa  shows. 
Nor  does  the  presence  of  widespread 
nationalizations — by  the  logic  of  these 
arguments.  Third  World  nationalist  re- 
gimes (which  use  state  action  to  build 
up  a  domestic  bourgeoisie)  might  have 
been  labeled  workers  states.  Indeed,  in 
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the  mid-1960s,  Italian  USec  leader  Livio 
Maitan  foresaw  the  "passage  to  a  work- 
ers state"  through  a  "cold"  process  (not 
involving  revolutionary  mass  mobiliza- 
tion) in  Nasser's  Egypt  and  Burma — and 
even  the  West  African  states  of  Guinea 
and  Mali,  which  hardly  had  the  begin- 
nings of  a  proletariat! 

State-owned  collectivized  property, 
central  planning  and  state  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  are  indeed  the  defining  fea- 
tures of  proletarian  property  forms — the 
necessary  econoinic  foundations  for  the 
development  of  a  classless,  socialist 
society  on  an  international  scale.  But  to 
the  extent  state  property  remains  pre- 
dominant in  the  former  Soviet-bloc 
countries,  it  is  not  organized  through  a 
central  plan  (in  the  USSR,  the  planning 
principle  was  done  away  with  in  1988) 
nor  is  there  a  state  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade.  Even  in  state  enterprises  in  the 
ex-USSR,  the  factory  managers  act  more 
and  more  like  outright  ou  ncrs.  w  ith  deci- 
sions relating  to  production  and  pricing 
being  made  autonomously  and  inter- 
cntcrprisc  relations  based  more  on  barter 
than  on  central  directives. 

In  our  recent  article  "Russia's  New 
Exploiters"  (reprinted  on  page  43)  we 
noted:  "Marxists  fighl  to  defend  the 


USec  pushed  "Solidarity  with  Solidarnosc"  and  hailed 
(right),  now  chief  strikebreal(er  for  Walesa's  clerical- 
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The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat:  Red  Guards  and  Baltic  fleet  sailors  in 
Moscow,  October  1917. 


industrial  base  of  the  country,  and  thus 
oppose  the  wholesale  'privatization' — 
meaning  shutdown — of  productive  ca- 
pacity." But  only  through  the  prism  of 
social  democracy,  which  claims  that 
the  bourgeois  state  is  "class-neutral" 
and  promises  a  gradual,  parliamentary 
road  to  "socialism"  through  incremental 
nationalizations,  is  the  question  of  na- 
tionalized industry  per  se  primary.  As  we 
recently  noted  in  regard  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary Workers  League,  which  like- 
wise argues  that  the  ex-USSR  remains 
a  workers  state  on  the  basis  of  national- 
ized property:  "Like  the  Labourite  social 
democrats,  the  RWL  elevates  national- 
ized property  to  the  highest  pedestal — 
and  remains  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
key  question  of  which  class  rules" 
("RWL:  Mitosis  of  a  Cult,"  WV  No.  570, 
26  February). 

In  positing  nationalized  property  as 
defining  a  workers  state,  these  groups 
fundamentally  deny  the  Leninist  under- 
standing of  the  state.  As  Lenin  explained 
in  The  State  and  Revolution,  "the  state 
is  a  'special  coercive  force'....  And  from 
it  follows  that  the  'special  coercive 
force'  for  the  suppression  of  the  prole- 
tariat by  the  bourgeoisie,  of  millions  of 
working  people  by  handfuls  of  the  rich, 
must  be  replaced  by  a  'special  coercive 
force'  for  the  suppression  of  the  bour- 
geoisie by  the  proletariat  (the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat)." 

Today  we  are  talking  of  counterrevo- 
lution. Let's  look  at  the  question  from 
the  other  end.  The  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  in  Russia  on  7  November  1917, 
yet  major  industry  was  not  nationalized 
until  late  in  1918.  In  the  interim,  as 
Lenin  noted,  "petty-bourgeois  capital- 
ism prevails  in  Russia"  ("Left-Wing 
Childishness  and  the  Petty-Bourgeois 
Mentality,"  May  1918).  So  what  was  the 
class  nature  of  the  Soviet  state  between 
November  1917  and  the  autumn  of  1 9 1 8? 
Lenin  was  categorical,  declaring  in  his 
October  1919  article,  "Economics  and 
Politics  in  the  Era  of  the  Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat,"  that  8  November  1917 
was  "the  first  day  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat." 

The  key  question  was  who  held  state 
power,  whose  class  interests  did  their 
armed  bodies  of  men  serve?  If  industry 
remained  under  the  ownership  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  albeit  under  workers  con- 
trol, for  a  period  of  time,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  from  day  one  of  its  rule, 
revolutioijiary  soviet  power  served  to 
suppress  "the  profiteer,  the  commercial 
racketeer,  the  disrupter  of  monopoly" — 
the  forces  Lenin  termed  "our  principal 
'internal'  enemies."  The  Red  Guards  in 
power  served  the  interests  of  the  work- 


ers. In  Yeltsin's  Russia,  the  new  coun- 
terrevolutionary bourgeois  state  seeks  to 
suppress  the  proletariat  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profiteer  and  commercial 
racketeer. 

If  nationalization  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  a  workers  state,  then  those  who  claim 
that  Russia  today  is  still  a  proletarian 
state  must  perforce  hold  that  Bolshevi^ 
Russia  was  not  one  before  the  autumn 
of  1918,  or,  for  that  matter,  after  the 
introduction  of  widespread  petty  capital- 
ist commodity  production  with  the  New 
Economic  Policy  of  1921. 

The  Bolsheviks,  as  the  conscious  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat,  made  clear  their 
intent  to  collectivize  the  economy  from 
the  outset.  But  even  in  the  case  of  social 
overturns  led  by  petty-bourgeois  Stalin- 
ist forces,  the  nationalization  of  the 
means  of  production  did  not  necessarily 
mark  the  creation  of  a  (deformed)  work- 
ers state.  In  China  and  South  Vietnam, 
protracted  and  bloody  civil  wars  meant 
that  by  the  time  the  peasant-based  Sta- 
linist forces  took  power,  there  was  no 
viable  section  of  the  bourgeoisie  left 
with  which  they  could  form  a  popular 
front  and  they  were  thus  forced  to  rule 
in  their  own  name.  Yet  those  remnants 
of  the  Chinese  bourgeoisie  which  did  not 
immediately  flee  to  Taiwan  were  not 
expropriated  until  late  in  the  Korean  War 
(1953).  The  Hanoi  regime  did  not  col- 
lectivize the  South  until  three  years  after 
its  1975  victory. 

One  instance  where  nationalization  of 
the  economy  was  decisive  in  determin- 
ing the  class  character  of  the  state  was 


Castro's  Cuba  (see  "Cuba  and  Marxist 
Theory,"  Marxist  Bulletin  No.  8).  Cas- 
tro's victory  in  1959  led  to  the  crumbling 
of  the  corrupt  Batista  dictatorship  and 
its  armed  force,  and  brought  to  power  a 
peasant-based  guerrilla  movement.  In 
the  absence  of  a  proletariat  politically 
organized  as  a  class  for  itself  and  with 
its  ties  to  the  old  bourgeois  order  rup- 
tured, the  petty-bourgeois  Castro  regime 
was  initially  autonomous  from  the  two 
major  classes  in  society.  A  state  in 
the  Marxist  sense — armed  bodies  of  men 
committed  to  the  defense  of  a  definite 
set  of  property  forms — did  not  exist. 
Faced  with  the  relentless  pressure  of 
U.S.  imperialism,  which  effectively 
demanded  that  the  new  regime  commit 
suicide,  the  Castroites  were  compelled 
in  the  fall  of  1960  to  expropriate  the  U.S. 
sugar  companies,  the  Cuban  bourgeoisie 
and  its  Mafia  patrons,  thereby  defining 
the  new  Cuba  as  a  deformed  workers 
state. 

In  general,  in  periods  of  revolution 
or  counterrevolution,  economic  forms 
can  be,  and  often  are,  at  variance  with 
the  political  character  of  the  state,  of 
the  ruling  class  in  society.  Trotsky  ex- 
plicitly addressed  this  question  in  "Not 
a  Workers'  and  Not  a  Bourgeois  State?" 
(November  1937): 

"Should  a  bourgeois  counterrevolution 
succeed  in  the  USSR,  the  new  govem- 
ment  for  a  lengthy  period  would  have  to 
base  itself  upon  the  nationalized  econ- 
omy. But  what  does  such  a  type  of  tem- 
porary conflict  between  the  economy  and 
the  state  mean?  It  means  a  revolution  or 
a  counterrevolution.  The  victory  of  one 
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class  over  another  signifies  that  it  will 
reconstruct  the  economy  in  the  interests 
of  the  victors." 

In  his  decisive  analysis  of  Stalinism, 
The  Revolution  Betrayed,  Trotsky  like- 
wise emphasized  that  denationalization 
would  not  follow  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  a  counterrevolutionary  victory, 
laying  out  a  scenario  which  fairly  accu- 
rately depicts  what  is  now  taking  place: 
"In  the  sphere  of  industry,  denational- 
ization would  begin  with  the  light  in- 
dustries and  those  producing  food.  The 
planning  principle  would  be  converted 
for  the  transitional  period  into  a  series 
of  compromises  between  state  power  and 
individual  'corporations" — potential  pro- 
prietors, that  is,  among  the  Soviet  cap- 
tains of  industry,  the  emigre  former 
proprietors  and  foreign  capitalists." 

Tailing  the  Corporatist  Wing 
of  Counterrevolution 

The  logic  of  fetishizing  nationalized 
property  leads  the  USec  to  tail  after  those 
forces  who  appear  to  be  defenders  of 
state  property  against  the  pro-IMF  mon- 
etarist policies  of  Yeltsin  and  his  former 
economic  adviser  Yegor  Gaidar — nota- 
bly the  Civic  Union  bloc  of  militarist 
vice  president  Aleksandr  Rutskoi  and 
industrialist  power  broker  Arkady  Vol- 
sky,  which  represents  the  powerful  fac- 
tory managers.  In  her  article  in  the  March 
1993  International  Viewpoint,  USec 
Soviet  "expert"  Catherine  Samary  sees 
"a  tense  but  real  convergence  of  interests 
between  workers  and  managers." 

The  same  issue  has  an  article  by 
Russian  USec  supporter  Alexander  Buz- 
galin,  a  leading  light  in  Boris  Kagar- 
litsky's  social-democratic  Labor  Party. 
The  Labor  Party  braintrusts  the  Moscow 
bureaucracy  of  the  former  official  trade- 
union  federation  (FNPR),  which  is  a  bloc 
partner  of  the  Civic  Union,  and  it  joined 
with  Rutskoi's  Free  Russia  party  in  a 
recent  "Congress  of  the  Democratic 
Left."  Buzgalin  hails  this  as  a  "real 
breakthrough"  and  explicitly  lauds  the 
Civic  Union:  "The  economic  programme 
worked  out  by  experts  close  to  the 
GC  [Civic  Union]  would  indeed  be 
far  more  helpful  in  getting  the  country 
out  of  the  crisis  than  Gaidar's  monetar- 
ist experiments."  Samary  and  Buzgalin 
don't  bother  to  mention  that  Civic  Union 
leader  Rutskoi  ran  point  for  the  Yeltsin 
regime  in  breaking  last  summer's  strike 
by  Russian  air  traffic  controllers. 

Workers  Power  similarly  argues  in  the 
March  LRCI  resolution  that  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  Yeltsin  is  some- 
how anti-capitalist: 

"Yeltsin  wants  to  destroy  the  rival  power 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
As  long  as  this  alternative  power  exists 
it  will  obstruct  his  programme  of  mass 


privatisation  of  industry  and  agriculture, 
it  will  impede  the  emergence  of  the  mass 
unemployment  and  factory  closures  that 
Yeltsin  knows  are  necessary  if  Russia  is 
to  go  back  to  capitalism." 

WP  ludicrously  paints  the  ragtag  Rus- 
sian Unity  bloc  (the  parliamentary  voice 
of  the  fascist-infested  "red"-brown  coa- 
lition) as  a  powerful  force  seeking  a  "res- 
toration of  bureaucratic  central  com- 
mand planning,"  while  claiming  the 
Civic  Union  is  a  confused  and  "hetero- 
geneous" formation:  "Either  they  would 
have  to  adopt  the  very  measures  over 
which  they  brought  down  Gaidar  or  they 
would  have  to  roll  the  restoration  process 
backwards  and  restore  key  elements  of 
the  central  command  economy." 

In  effect,  both  the  USec  and  Workers 
Power  argue  that  Yeltsin/Gaidar  repre- 
sent the  only  program  for  bringing  cap- 
italism to  Russia  and  thus  any  opposi- 
tion, however  hesitant  or  contradictory, 
is  objectively  anti-capitalist.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  significant  political  force  in 
Russia  today  which  argues  for  a  return 
to  bureaucratic  central  planning.  Where 
Yeltsin/Gaidar,  based  on  the  new  layer 
of  yuppie  "entrepreneurs"  and  specula- 
tors, seek  to  ram  through  rapid  privat- 
ization of  large  state  enterprises,  which 
in  practice  would  mean  an  end  to  state 
subsidies  and  thus  widespread  closures, 
the  factory  managers  call  for  privatiza- 
tion under  the  enterprise  "work  collec- 
tives," over  which  they  exercise  control. 
They  seek  to  maintain  state  subsidies 


because  they  aim  to  be  the  new  owners 
of  the  factories.  The  Civic  Union  has  a 
well-worked-out  program  i mporatist 
capitalism,  aiming  to  maintain  a  stream- 
lined state-subsidized  heavy  industry 
sector  as  the  motor  force  for  building 
a  strong  Russian  capitalist  state  (see 
"Russia's  New  Exploiters,"  reprinted  on 
page  43). 

Volsky/Rutskoi  seek  to  emulate  fascist 
dictator  Mussolini's  corporatist  state, 
which  boasted  of  controlling  three- 
fourths  of  the  Italian  economy.  In  The 
Revolution  Betrayed,  Trotsky  cites  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  Mussolini  regime: 
"The  corporative  state  directs  and  inte- 
grates the  economy,  but  docs  not  run  it, 
which  with  a  monopoly  of  production, 
would  be  nothing  but  collectivism."  The 
Russian  corporatists  seek  to  make  the 
factory  managers  the  le^ial  captains  of 
industry,  while  maintaining  a  strong  state 
and  state  subsidies  to  "direct"  and  "inte- 
grate" the  new  capitalist  economy.  This 
too  will  require  imperialist  investment, 
massive  layoffs  and  the  whip  of  repres- 
sion to  regiment  the  working  class.  That 
is  hardly  an  alternative  to  capitalist 
restoration. 

The  Bankrupt  Methodology  of 
Bankrupt  British  Labourism 

The  political  methodology  and  pro- 
gram underlying  the  position  of  the 
USec  and  the  other  fake-Trotskyists 
is  not  crypto-Stalinism,  however,  but 
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the  "Clause  IV  socialism"  of  the  British 
Labour  Party.  This  called  for  "common 
ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  exchange"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Crown.  When 
Labour  was  swept  into  power  under 
Clement  Attlee  in  1945,  the  working 
class  entertained  enormous  illusions 
that  "its"  government  would  implement 
socialist  measures.  In  the  U.S.,  the  right 
wing  of  the  Shachtmanites  argued  that 
Britain  in  the  late  1940s  was  becoming 
incrementally  socialist. 

The  Attlee  government  was  faced  with 
a  British  capitalism  which  had  been  in 
a  state  of  decline  for  decades  and  had 
emerged  from  World  War  II  with  its 
empire  looted  and  in  the  process  of  dis- 
integration. Industries  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy, such  as  the  mines  and  railroads, 
were  bankrupt  and  falling  apart.  Attlee 
proceeded  to  nationalize — by  and  large 
with  broad  acceptance  by  the  capitalist 
class — only  the  most  inefficient  and 
failing  industries,  which  then  continued 
to  operate  through  heavy  subsidies  ex- 
tracted from  more  productive  sectors  of 
the  economy  and,  ultimately,  from  the 
pockets  of  the  working  class.  The  end 
result  was  the  continued  impoverishment 
of  the  British  workers,  whose  standard 
of  living  over  the  years  was  to  sink  to 
one  of  the  lowest  in  West  Europe. 


Originally  adopted  to  counter  the 
influence  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
on  the  British  proletariat.  Clause  IV  was 
ultimately  watered  down  to  the  point 
where  today's  Labour  Party  does  not 
even  promise  to  reverse  most  of  the 
denationalizations  carried  out  by  the 
Thatcher  government.  We  of  course 
oppose  the  denationalization  of  industry 
under  capitalism  when,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  it  means  an  attack 
on  the  union  organization,  working  con- 
ditions and  living  standards  of  the  work- 
ers. In  neocolonial  countries,  revolution- 
aries defend  nationalizations  which  are 
directed  against  imperialist  hold- 
ings, such  as  Nasser's  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  Egypt  and  Cardenas' 
nationalization  of  oil  in  Mexico.  But 
we  do  not  defend  bourgeois  nationaliza- 
tions in  principle  (see  "Chrysler  and  the 
Bankruptcy  of  Social  Democracy,"  WV 
No.  247,  11  January  1980). 

Yet  the  perspective  of  Labourite 
nationalizations  remains  the  lodestar  of 
the  British  fake-left  and  other  social 
democrats  who  masquerade  as  "Trotsky- 
ists."  Indicatively,  the  USec's  British 
affiliate  is  today  buried  deep  inside  the 
Labour  Party.  In  the  case  of  the  More- 
noites,  what's  behind  their  nationaliza- 
tion fetish  is  their  support  to  Argentine 
bonapartist  general  Juan  Peron  in  the 


1950s,  who  had  carried  out  exten- 
sive nationalization  of  foreign-owned 
railroads,  oil  and  slaughterhouses.  At 
bottom,  what  motivates  these  pseudo- 
Trotskyist  outfits  is  support  to  their  own 
bourgeoisie. 

It  was  their  fealty  to  the  social  democ- 
racy which  led  the  USec  and  the  rest 
to  tail  behind  the  imperialist  anti- 
Soviet  war  drive  and  to  cheer  on 
the  same  counterrevolutionary  forces 
whose  victory  they  now  seek  to  hide 
under  a  rug.  The  USec  rejoiced  over 
the  victory  of  Mitterrand's  anti-Soviet 
popular  front  in  France,  which  became 
the  ideological  spearhead  for  Cold 
War  II.  The  Mandelites  glorified  the 
Nazi-collaborationist  Estonian  Forest 
Brothers  and  idolized  Solidamosc  ideo- 
logue Jacek  Kuron.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
USec  supporter  Petr  Uhl  was  even  a 
member  of  Vaclav  Havel's  capitalist- 
restorationist  government.  For  its  part, 
Workers  Power  solidarized  with  anti- 
Communist  mobs  in  East  Berlin,  called 
on  Thatcher's  Britain  to  aid  the  ultra- 
nationalist  Lithuanian  Sajudis  against 
the  Soviet  degenerated  workers  state, 
and  sponsored  a  speaking  tour  by  a 
fascist-connected,  pro- Yeltsin  Russian 
miner. 

Having  repudiated  the  Trotskyist 
struggle  for  an  independent  proletarian 
vanguard  party,  these  opportunists  are 
driven  by  inveterate  tailism,  capitulating 
to  any  force  that  seems  momentarily 
popular.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Mandel- 
ites were  the  loudest  cheerleaders  for 
Third  World  Stalinism,  only  to  flip  over 
a  decade  later  to  slavishly  tailing  anti- 
Soviet  social  democracy.  Two  years 
ago,  they  hailed  the  struggle  for  "democ- 
racy" spearheaded  by  Yeltsin  &  Co.  and 
every  counterrevolutionary  nationalist 
who  claimed  to  be  fighting  "Russian 
domination."  Today,  with  Yeltsin  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  masses, 
they  bloc  with  the  corporatist  faction 
of  the  counterrevolution  which  claims 
to  be  opposed  to  Western  imperialist 
domination. 

From  pushing  "solidarity  with  Sol- 
idarnosc"  to  metaphorically  climbing 
atop  Yeltsin's  barricades  of  counter- 
revolution, the  Mandelite  United  Secre- 
tariat— which  abuses  the  name  of  the 
Fourth  International — bears  its  fair  share 
of  political  responsibility  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  greatest  gain  yet  of 
the  international  proletariat,  the  USSR, 
the  homeland  of  the  October  Revolution. 
This  crime  will  not  be  forgotten  as  a 
new  generation  of  militants  goes  on  to 
reforge  a  genuine  Fourth  International, 
one  Trotsky  would  have  recognized  as 
his  own.  ■ 
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Russian  Referendum: 
The  Morning  After 


reprinted  from  Workers  Vanguard  No.  575  ,  7  May  1993 


Yeltsin's  Bloody  May  Day 


Less  than  a  week  after  his  victory  in 
an  April  25  vote  of  confidence  put  the 
wind  in  Russian  president  Boris  Yeltsin's 
sails,  Moscow  militia  (police)  and  spe- 
cial OMON  anti-riot  troops  provoked  a 
bloody  clash  with  several  thousand  anti- 
Yeltsin  protesters  in  Moscow  on  May 
Day.  Earlier  in  the  week,  Yeltsin  had 
decreed  that  the  traditional  rally  site  at 
Red  Square  be  sealed  off  to  all  street 
protests.  But  police  trucks  and  horse- 
mounted  cops,  wielding  batons  and 
water  cannon,  moved  to  block  demon- 
strators when  they  tried  to  march  to 
another  site  in  the  university  area  near 
the  Lenin  Hills.  The  anti-Yeltsin  demon- 
strators responded  with  a  hail  of  rocks 
and  masonry. 

Some  70  protesters  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  police  were  wounded  in  the  blood- 
iest street  fighting  seen  in  Moscow  since 
Yeltsin  seized  the  reins  in  August  1991. 
Demonstrators  responding  to  the  call  of 
the  "red-brown"  National  Salvation 
Front  (NSF)  chanted  "Death  to  Yeltsin!" 
Moving  to  the  Russian  parliament's 
"White  House,"  the  headquarters  for  Yel- 
tsin's pro-imperialist  countercoup  in 
1991  and  now  the  center  of  the  anti- 
Yeltsin  bourgeois  opposition,  demon- 
strators raised  barricades  and  hoisted  red 
banners  and  monarchist  white-yellow- 
black  tricolors. 

NSF  spokesman  Ilya  Konstantinov, 
connected  to  the  fascistic  Russian  Na- 
tional Sobor,  warned  of  a  sharper  clash 
next  week  on  Victory  Day,  commemo- 
rating the  Soviet  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany 
in  World  War  II  (portrayed  by  Stalin  as 
the  Great  Patriotic  War):  "This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  real  resistance.  We  can 
say  that  on  May  9,  the  OMON  will  be 
met  differently.  Motherland  or  Death!" 

At  the  head  of  the  march  were  several 
of  the  failed  putschists  from  the  August 
1991  "Emergency  Committee,"  whose 
trial  finally  went  to  court  last  month  and 
has  now  been  indefinitely  suspended. 
While  their  botched  "perestroika  coup" 


made  no  attempt  to  go  after  the  Yel- 
tsinite  counterrevolutionaries  but  rather 
opened  the  way  to  Yeltsin's  seizure  of 
power,  we  Marxists  condemn  this  anti- 
Communist  trial  by  the  nascent  bour- 
geois state  against  the  losers  at  the 
bureaucratic  trough. 

The  bloody  May  Day  clash  capped  a 
week  of  moves  by  would-be  Tsar  Boris 
aimed  at  consolidating  power  in  the 
wake  of  last  Sunday's  referendum  vic- 
tory, including  a  ban  on  Communist 
Party  activity  in  all  state  enterprises  and 
a  decree  outlawing  the  nationalist  news- 
paper Den.  The  National  Salvation 
Front's  blustering  notwithstanding,  it  is 
not  this  ragtag  coalition  of  Stalinist 
has-beens  and  anti-Semitic  Great  Rus- 
sian chauvinists  which  is  presently  Yel- 
tsin's main  concern,  but  the  corporatist- 
nationalist  Civic  Union  parliamentary 
bloc  for  whom  the  "red"-browns  serve 
as  shock  troops. 

Two  weeks  before  the  referendum, 
Yeltsin  publicly  humiliated  his  vice  pres- 
ident, Civic  Union  spokesman  Aleksandr 
Rutskoi,  stripping  him  of  his  government 
Mercedes  and  bodyguards,  and  remov- 
ing him  from  his  post  overseeing  agri- 
culture. Rutskoi  in  turn  accused  the 


regime  of  being  rife  with  corruption, 
claiming  that  defense  minister  Pavel 
Grachev  had  illegally  sold  Soviet  mili- 
tary property  in  East  Germany.  After  the 
vote,  Yeltsin  declared  his  rival  was  no 
longer  in  charge  of  the  government's 
anti-corruption  investigations. 

Yeltsin's  victory  in  the  referendum 
certainly  gave  the  would-be  strongman 
what  he  wanted,  a  vote  of  "Da,  Da,  Nyet, 
Da"  on  the  four  questions  posed  in 
the  vote:  58  percent  "yes"  to  his  presi- 
dency, an  unexpectedly  high  53  percent 
approval  of  his  "shock  treatment"  eco- 
nomic policies,  just  under  half  were  for 
new  presidential  elections,  with  64  per- 
cent in  favor  of  new  elections  to  the  Con- 
gress. Yeltsin's  imperialist  paymasters 
whooped  for  joy.  "This  is  a  very,  very 
good  day,"  burbled  Clinton.  A  New  York 
Times  (27  April)  editorial  gushed  that 
"Yeltsin's  trust  in  the  people  was  over- 
whelmingly reciprocated."  To  produce 
this  result,  Yeltsin's  Western  backers 
pulled  out  all  the  stops. 

New  York  ad  agency  Saatchi  and 
Saatchi  "covertly"  ran  Yeltsin's  media 
campaign,  which  harnessed  the  state-run 
TV  for  an  "unrelenting  stream  of  gov- 
ernment propaganda"  (London  Guard- 
ian, 26  April).  Yeltsin  was  shown  "at 
home"  with  his  wife  in  a  modest  three- 
room  apartment — while  the  government 
spends  100  million  rubles  a  month  to 


AP 

Campaigning  for  vote  of  confidence,  would-be  Tsar  Boris  tal<es  aim  at  his 
opponents.  Above:  touring  weapons  plant  where  AK-47s  are  made. 
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build  him  a  lavish  new  penthouse  suite 
complete  with  tennis  court  and  swim- 
ming pool.  In  the  days  before  the  vote, 
Yeltsin  doubled  old-age  pensions,  can- 
celed rent  increases,  raised  subsidies  to 
the  mining  industry  and  promised  more 
money  for  veterans.  He  also  promised 
to  restore  the  Cossacks"  privileges  and 
lauded  these  tsarist  pogromists  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  entities  of  the  new 
democratic  Russia.'" 

Meanwhile  the  Group  of  Seven  impe- 
rialist powers  did  their  bit  by  promising 
a  new  $28  billion  aid  package,  while  the 
World  Bank  threw  in  a  billion  more  to 
keep  Russia's  oil  wells  pumping.  Even 
then,  many  people  voted  for  Yeltsin  only 
because  tl|ey  were  even  more  fed  up  with 
the  Congress'  shenanigans  and  wanted  a 
"strong  hand." 

On  the  eve  of  the  referendum,  the 
International  Communist  League  took 
the  position  that  it  was  in  the  workers' 
interests  that  Yeltsin  suffer  a  resounding 
defeat,  calling  for  a  vote  of  "Nyet,  Nyet, 
Da,  Da"  on  the  four  questions.  In  an 
earlier  article  ("Yeltsin  Meets  His  Pay- 
master," WV  No.  573,  9  April),  we  noted 
that  "the  implicit  alternative  offered  is 
to  support  the  nationalist-corporatist  pol- 
icy of  the  Civic  Union  opposition,"  and 
wrote,  "Russian  workers  have  no  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  this  referendum,  the 
continuation  of  a  power  play  between 
two  wings  of  the  capitalist  counter- 
revolution." While  the  working  class 
cannot  give  political  support  either  to 
the  imperialist  stooge  Yeltsin  or  to 
his  corporatist-capitalist  opponents,  this 


Bloody  May  Day  in  Moscow  as  Yeltsin's  cops  provoke  clash  with  anti-Yeltsin 
protesters. 


Der  Spiegel 

Scenes  from  the  counterrevolution: 
Old-age  pensioner  passes  swank 
boutique. 


general  statement  did  not  adequately 
address  the  specific  questions  posed  in 
the  referendum. 

The  New  York  Times  (26  April)  ob- 
served that  "Nyet,  Nyet,  Da,  Da"  was 
how  anti-Yeltsin  voters  "who  tended 
to  be  from  the  pox-on-all-their-houses 
school"  voted.  Any  class-conscious 
worker  would  certainly  say  "nyet"  to 
Yeltsin  and  his  economic  policies,  which 
amount  to  the  immiseration  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  destruction  of  industry. 
And,  while  we  do  not  fetishize  abstract 
democracy,  when  posed  with  the  question 
of  new  elections  for  president  and  par- 
liament our  answer  could  only  be  yes. 
With  Russia  now  a  capitalist  state — 
moreover  one  in  which  all  the  contend- 
ing bourgeois  forces  seek  to  establish 
bonapartist  rule — it  is  necessary  for  the 
revolutionary  party  to  maintain  the 
utmost  vigilance  with  respect  to  demo- 
cratic forms. 

Marc  Cooper  in  the  Village  Voice 
(4  May)  caught  the  flavor  of  the  Russian 
referendum  in  declaring  the  winner  to 
be... "General  Augusto  Pinochet,"  the 
Chilean  military  dictator.  As  one  street- 
wise Muscovite  interviewed  by  Cooper 
said  of  Yeltsin:  "After  the  referendum, 
be  careful.  With  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  his  back  pocket,  and  unable  democrat- 
ically to  implement  his  revolution,  he 
could  decide  to  call  in  the  army  and  try 
to  do  it  by  force."  Five  days  after 
the  vote,  Yeltsin  summoned  88  regional 
leaders  to  Moscow  to  endorse  his  draft 
for  a  new  constitution,  which  would 
enshrine  a  semi-bonapartist  "presidential 
republic,"  replacing  the  legislature  with 
a  toothless  bicameral  "representative" 
body,  whose  lower  house  would,  appro- 
priately, be  called  the  State  Duma.  The 


Duma  was  an  impotent  "advisory"  coun- 
cil set  up  (and  repeatedly  disbanded)  by 
the  last  tsar,  Nicholas  II,  as  a  "democrat- 
ic" sop  following  the  1905  Revolution. 

To  get  the  support  of  regional  leaders, 
Yeltsin  is  prepared  to  intensify  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  tearing  the  country  apart 
and  sharply  limiting  the  central  govern- 
ment's writ.  A  number  of  districts  had 
already  added  a  fifth  question  to  the  ref- 
erendum, promoting  regional  autonomy 
or  independence,  and  some,  like  seces- 
sionist Chechenya,  boycotted  entirely. 
Meanwhile,  Yeltsin's  "privatization" 
scheme  would  destroy  the  country's 
industrial  base,  turning  Russia  into  a 
neocolonial  supplier  of  oil  and  other  raw 
materials  to  the  imperialists.  But  while 
corporatists  like  Rutskoi  talk  of  preserv- 
ing the  country's  heavy  industry  and  a 
strong  Russian  state,  they  would  be  no 
less  dependent  upon  imperialism.  Mean- 
while, Rutskoi  openly  appeals  for  bona- 
partist rule,  vowing  that  "law  and  order 
must  be  restored  in  a  strong  state." 

As  we  wrote  in  "Dogfight  in  Moscow" 
{WV  No.  572,  26  March):  "The  working 
class  must  oppose  moves  from  any  corner 
to  place  its  neck  in  the  yoke  of  a  bona- 
partist dictatorship.'^  Nothing  short  of 
socialist  revolution  to  sweep  away  all 
the  contending  factions  of  the  nascent 
bourgeois  state  can  save  the  Soviet  work- 
ing people,  whose  very  existence  is 
threatened  by  the  ravages  of  counterrev- 
olution. The  key  lies  in  the  formation  of 
a  genuinely  communist  party,  based  on 
the  principles  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  to 
lead  the  multinational  working  class  of 
Russia  and  the  other  former  Soviet  repub- 
lics to  power.  For  a  planned,  collectivized 
economy  based  on  soviet  democracy  and 
revolutionary  internationalism!  ■ 
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Stalin  Drowned  the 
Communist  Party... 

(continued  from  pa}>c  64) 

to  perish,"  Trotsky  insisted,  as  he  set  out 
to  build  a  new  Boishevii<  party  and  Inter- 
national over  the  corpses  of  the  old. 

Bereft  of  a  proletarian  party,  the  Soviet 
degenerated  workers  stale  did  indeed  ulti- 
mately perish,  drowned — in  the  absence 
of  organized  working-class  resistance — 
in  the  counterrevolutionary  flood  tide 
unleashed  by  Boris  Yeltsin's  August  1991 
pro-imperialist  countercoup  and  pre- 
pared by  decades  of  appeasing  imperi- 
alism by  Stalin  and  his  heirs.  And  literally 
overnight,  the  CPSU  collapsed  under  its 
own  weight,  demonstrating  that  without 
the  lure  of  privilege  and  the  power  of 
repression  this  "party"  of  18  million 
members  was  simply  a  bureaucratic  shell. 
Out  of  the  cadaver  crawled  all  sorts  of 
maggots,  from  pro-imperialist  "demo- 
crats" to  neo-tsarist  fascists.  Meanwhile, 
a  plethora  of  organizations  sprang  up — 
Viktor  Anpilov's  RKRP,  Alexei  Priga- 
rin's  Soyuz  Kommunistov,  Anatoly 
Kryuchkov's  RPK,  Nina  Andreyeva's 
VKPB,  Roy  Medvedev  and  A.  Denisov's 
SPT  and  numerous  others — all  claiming 
the  threadbare  mantle  or,  more  to  the 
point,  the  vast  properties  of  the  old 
CPSU. 

What  would  it  mean  to  revive  the 
CPSU?  Whether  they  look  to  the  CP  of 
Brezhnev,  of  Khrushchev  or  of  Stalin, 
the  Stalinist  leftovers  are  not  calling  for 

revolutionary  internationalist  workers 
party  but  for  the  restoration  of  a  bureau- 
cratic apparatus.  Certainly,  amid  the  all- 
sided  economic  and  social  devastation, 
the  wars  of  nationalist  fratricide,  the  sky- 
rocketing crime  and  impoverishment 
which  now  besel  the  peoples  of  the  ex- 
USSR,  the  days  not  long  past  when  there 
was  order  and  the  factories  worked  can 


look  pretty  good.  But  whatever  nostalgia 
for  the  old  order  they  may  feel,  it  is  not 
communism  which  these  discredited 
apparatchiks  and  "academicians"  seek  to 
salvage,  but  the  sinecures  and  perks  they 
enjoyed  as  cogs  in  the  bureaucratic 
machine  which  administered  the  degen- 
erated workers  state.  And  today  they 
couldn't  care  less  whether  their  perquis- 
ites derive  from  a  proletarian  or  a  bour- 
geois state. 

Indeed,  today  they  act  as  the  "left" 
wing  of  the  corporatist  faction  of  the 
counterrevolution.  The  February  1993 
founding  conference  in  Moscow  of  the 
KP-RSFSR,  the  most  ambitious  effort  in 
the  various  projects  to  reconstitute 
the  "CPSU,"  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  several  leaders  of  the  GKChP,  the 
"Emergency  Committee"  whose  botched 
"coup"  provided  the  opportunity  for  Yel- 
tsin's ascendancy.  These  former  Gorba- 
chev lieutenants  were  wildly  applauded. 
For  what?  They  wanted  to  continue  pere- 
slrnika-  only  without  glasnost.  In  the 
allcrmath.  Vcllsin  has  sought  lo  convict 
the  failed  putschists  for  "treason"  (to 
whom — George  Bush?).  We  Marxists 
condemn  this  anti-Communist  trial  by 
the  nascent  bourgeois  stale  against  the 
losers  at  the  bureaucratic  trough. 

But  despite  the  claims  of  the  capitalist 
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media  and  Yeltsin's  capitalist  "court,"  the 
GKChP  made  no  attempt  to  go  after  Yel- 
tsin— for  fear  it  would  ruffle  the  impe- 
rialists' feathers.  And  this  "refounded" 
CP  idolizes  them  not  because  they  fought 
capitalist  counterrevolution,  but  because 
they  didn't.  Leading  KP-RSFSR  spokes- 
man Valentin  Kuptsov  declares:  "We 
want  a  union  of  left  forces  and  deinocratic 
patriots."  What  that  means  is  a  bloc  of 
Stalinist  has-beens  with  the  would-be 
military  bonaparte  Aleksandr  Rutskoi 
and  his  corporatist-industrialist  Civic 
Union  partner  Arkady  Volsky. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  party, 
Zuganov,  is  virtually  an  embodiment  of 
the  "red-brown"  coalition — co-chairman 
of  the  fascisiic  Russian  National  ''-obor 
of  Sterligov  and  a  leading  figure  in  the 
"left-right"  National  Salvation  Front. 
Already  in  1922.  Lenin  looked  at  Sta- 
lin and  saw  in  him  the  spectre  of  a 
dzei-iliMiundu.  a  (iival  Russian  bully.  Sta- 
lin's lallci-Ja\  heirs,  who  openly  rally 
around  the  tsarist  v\aich\\()rd  derzhava 
(strong  slate),  truly  tieservc  their  fascist 
bloc  partners.  At  the  time  of  Stalin's 
blood  purges.  Trotsky  noted:  "Stalinism 
and  fascism,  in  spite  of  a  deep  difference 
in  social  foundations,  are  symmetrical 
phenomena.  In  many  of  their  features 
they  show  a  deadly  similarity"  Clhe 
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Revolution  Betrayed).  With  the  social 
foundations  of  the  workers  state  now 
ripped  away,  what  indeed  is  there  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  anti-Semitic  ravings 
of  "red"  general  Makashov  and  fascistic 
general  Sterligov,  between  the  Great  Rus- 
sian chauvinism  of  the  "proletarian  com- 
munist" Anpilov  and  the  populist-tsarist 
Nevzorov?  As  we  noted  in  "Soviet  Work- 
ers Bleed"  {Workers  Vanguard  No.  557, 
7  August  1992),  "The  rump  Stalinists 
have  increasingly  taken  on  the  political 
coloration  of  the  openly  pro-capitalist 
nationalists  they  tail,"  overlapping  and 
interpenetrating  with  fascists  and  anti- 
Semitic  chauvinists. 


What  do  such  types  want  to  "recon- 
stitute"? They  have  nothing  but  contempt 
for  proletarian  political  power  based  on 
soviet  democracy  and  the  revolutionary 
internationalism  which  was  the  bedrock 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky's  Bolshevik  Party. 
They  denounce  in  the  vilest  anti-Semitic 
terms  the  Trotskyist  Left  Opposition, 
which  fought  unremittingly  and  uniquely 
against  the  party's  degeneration.  What 
they  want  to  recreate  is  not  the  party  of 
October  but  the  bureaucratic  machine 
which  destroyed  it. 

In  raising  the  call,  "It  Is  Necessary 
to  Build  Communist  Parties  and  an  Inter- 
national Anew."  after  a  decade  of  struggle 
against  Stalinist  degeneration,  Trotsky 
wrote  in  July  1933:  "The  present  CPSU 
is  not  a  party  but  an  apparatus  of  dom- 
ination in  the  hands  of  an  uncontrolled 
bureaucracy."  And  again:  "To  speak  now 
of  the  'reform'  of  the  CPSU  would  mean 
to  look  backward  and  not  forward." 
insisted  the  co-leader  of  the  October  Rev- 
olution. "In  the  USSR,  it  is  necessary  to 
build  a  Bolshevik  party  again"  ("It  Is 
Impossible  to  Remain  in  the  Same  'Inter- 
national' with  Stalin,  Manuilsky,  Lozov- 


sky  and  Company,"  July  1933). 

Those  who  today  try  to  follow  in  Sta- 
lin's footsteps  grotesquely  lie  that  Trot- 
sky was  "anti-party."  Yet  the  fact  is  that 
Trotsky  and  the  Left  Opposition  refused 
to  abandon  the  CPSU  to  Stalin  as  long 
as  there  appeared  even  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  reversing  the  bureaucratic 
degeneration  from  within,  even  after  their 
expulsion  in  1927.  In  numerous  polem- 
ics, Trotsky  argued  against  those,  like 
the  Democratic  Centralist  tendency  of 
V.M.  Smirnov  and  T.  Sapronov.  who 
claimed  that  the  workers  state  had  been 
destroyed  and  that  "the  party  is  a  corpse." 
Trotsky  was  adamant  that  as  long  as  the 
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party  retained  its  proletarian  core,  it  was 
necessary  to  intervene  from  the  inside 
to  oust  the  conservative-bureaucratic  fac- 
tion of  Stalin: 

"Naturally,  such  intervention  is  out  of 
the  question  if  the  point  of  departure  is 
that  the  party  as  a  whole  has  degenerated, 
that  the  party  is  a  corpse.  With  such  an 
evaluation  of  the  party,  it  is  absurd  to 
address  oneself  to  it.  and  still  more 
absurd  to  wait  for  it,  or  for  this  or  that 
section  of  it.  that  is,  primarily,  for  its 
proletarian  core,  to  heed  or  to  understand 
you.  To  conquer  this  core,  however,  is 
to  conquer  the  party.  This  core  does  not 
consider  itself — and  quite  rightly — 
either  dead  or  degenerated." 

—  "Our  Differences  with  the 
Democratic  Centralists" 
(November  1928) 

Trotsky  insisted  that  until  a  decisive 
historical  test  proved  that  the  CPSU  was 
dead  as  a  proletarian  party,  to  prema- 
turely renounce  it  necessarily  meant 
appealing  to  more  backward  layers  out- 
side the  party.  Responding  in  1933  to 
the  "left"  critics  of  the  Left  Opposition, 
he  wrote:  "During  the  last  few  years — 
appropriately  enough — our  opponents 
have  told  us  more  than  once  that  we  'are 


losing  time  in  vain'  by  occupying  our- 
selves with  curing  the  Comintern.  We 
never  promised  anybody  that  we  would 
cure  the  Comintern.  We  only  refused, 
until  the  decisive  test,  to  pronounce  the 
sick  as  dead  or  hopelessly  ill."  Stalin's 
refusal  to  block  Hitler's  rise  to  power 
was  the  decisive  test: 

"Only  after  the  German  Communist 
Party,  which  had  been  gathering  mil- 
lions of  votes,  proved  incapable  of 
offering  even  the  least  resistance  to  Hit- 
ler, and  after  the  Comintern  refused 
to  recognize  not  only  the  erroneous- 
ness  of  its  policy  but  even  the  very 
fact  of  the  defeat  of  the  proletariat  (in 
reality  the  victory  of  Hitler  is  the  great- 
est defeat  of  the  proletariat  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world!)  and  replaced  the 
analysis  of  its  mistakes  and  crimes  by 
a  new  campaign  of  persecution  and 
slander  against  real  Marxists — only  after 
this  did  we  say:  nothing  can  save  these 
people  any  more....  The  historical  judge- 
ment on  the  Comintern  has  been  pro- 
nounced. There  is  no  appeal  from  this 
verdict." 

—"The  ILP  and  the 
New  International" 
(September  1933) 

The  verdict  of  history,  pronounced  60 
years  ago,  was  sealed  by  the  CPSU's 
utter  collapse  in  the  face  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary ascendancy  within  the  So- 
viet Union  itself.  The  RKRP,  RPK,  KP- 
RSFSR.  etc.  are  not  parties  based  on  the 
working  class,  but  fragments  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, which  had  contempt  for,  and 
above  all  feared,  the  working  class.  None 
of  these  self-styled  "Communist  workers' 
leaders"  tried  to  mobilize  the  proletariat 
in  struggle  against  Yeltsin  counterrevo- 
lution. The  International  Communist 
League  (Fourth  Internationalist),  repre- 
senting the  continuity  of  Trotsky's  strug- 
gle for  Leninism,  did.  "Soviet  Workers: 
Defeat  Yeltsin-Bush  Counterrevolution!" 
we  proclaimed  in  an  August  1991  leaflet 
that  was  distributed  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  today 
we  continue  to  fight  for  an  authentic  van- 
guard party  of  the  working  class  to  unite 
the  Soviet  proletariat  in  the  struggle  for 
socialist  revolution  against  all  the  would- 
be  exploiters. 

Thermidor:  The  Decisive 
Degeneration 

To  explain  how,  when  and  why  the 
CPSU  degenerated  is  crucial  for  anyone 
who  seeks  to  regenerate  an  authentic 
communist  party.  Today's  Stalinist  has- 
beens  don't  even  attempt  a  materialist 
analysis:  at  most  they  give  a  date  for 
when  "traitors"  took  over. 

•  Anpilov 's  RKRP  claims  the  1961 
CPSU  "program  erroneously  proclaimed 
the  rejection  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  announced  the  all-people 
nature  of  such  specially  class  institu- 
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tions  as  the  party  and  the  state,  thus 
creating  a  cover  for  their  petty-bourgeois 
degradation." 

•  Sidorov's  Kontraii^umcnty  i  Fakly 
(No.  2  [24],  February  1993)  likewise  pins 
the  blame  on  Khrushchev,  claiming  that 
the  20th  Congress  in  1956  ushered  in  a 
"constantly  emerging  class  of  a  new 
Soviet  bourgeoisie."  KiF  even  exten- 
sively quotes  from  Trotsky's  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  Thermidor  and  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy,  only  to  label  it  "slanderous" 
without  even  an  attempt  at  serious  rebut- 
tal, instead  ludicrously  trying  to  equate 
Trotskyism  with  Khrushchev's  tepid 
denunciation  of  "the  cult  of  personality" 
and  Gorbachev's  later  pro-market  attack 
on  "bureaucratic  commandism." 

i  •  Prigarin,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
September  1992  "Programmatic  Decla- 
ration of  the  20th  All-Union  Conference 
of  the  CPSU,"  echoes  Khrushchev's 
denunciation  of  "large-scale  miscalcula- 
tions, abuse  of  power  and  crimes  against 
the  positions  and  the  very  lives  of  peo- 
ple" under  the  Stalin  era,  while  pointing 
the  finger  at  "betrayal  by  the  Gorbachev- 

I  Yakovlev  group." 

j  •Kryuchkov's  RPK  locates  "the 
causes  of  the  crisis  of  Soviet  society"  in 
a  "bureaucratic  tendency"  which  "grad- 


ually began  to  take  the  ascendancy" 
after  Lenin's  death:  "At  the  end  of  the 
'20s,  the  beginning  of  the  '30s,  this  led 
the  party-state  bureaucracy,  headed  by 
Stalin,  to  reject  the  Leninist  policy  of 
NEP"  (Rossi.skaxa  Piuvcki,  No.  5-6 
112-131  1993). 

So  some  of  these  characters  stand  with 
Bukharin's  Right  Opposition  against  the 
Stalin  of  the  late  '20s  and  early  ■30s, 
while  others  stand  with  Stalin  against 
Khrushchev,  and  still  others  heap  all  the 
blame  on  Gorbachev.  These  cynical  after- 
the-fact  alibis  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  a  Marxist  analysis  or  with  any 
history  of  struggle  for  Leninism.  Until 
Stalin  lashed  out  against  the  Right  Oppo- 
sition and  its  base  of  kulaks  (wealthy 
peasants)  and  Nepmen  (petty  capitalists), 
Bukharin  had  been  his  chief  henchman 
and  ideologue,  and  he  continued  to  lick 
Stalin's  boot  until  it  came  crashing  down 
on  his  neck.  As  for  rejection  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  1936 
Stalin  constitution  (drafted  by  Bukharin) 
decreed  its  juridical  liquidation  in  favor 
of  a  "people's"  dictatorship  based  on 
(the  lie  of)  "universal,  equal  and  direct" 
suffrage;  even  in  1931,  Stalin  boasted 
that  the  USSR  had  "entered  the  era  of 
socialism,"  a  classless  society. 
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Meanwhile,  Khrushchev  served  his 
apprenticeship  under  Stalin,  Gorbachev 
served  his  under  Brezhnev,  and  Yeltsin 
and  Kravchuk  were  formed  from  the 
same  mold.  They  all  came  out  of 
the  same  Stalinist  pigsty.  Indeed  it  is 
notable  that  while  the  various  capitalist- 
restorationist  leaders  were  all  once  in  the 
top  echelons  of  the  CPSU  leadership,  the 
moving  spirits  behind  the  new  "Commu- 
nist" parties  were  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago  third-rate  non-entities.  The  Stalinist 
leftovers  were  the  losers  at  the  bureau- 
cratic trough,  but  ihcy  and  the  restora- 
tioiiisl  lops  were  all  responsible  for 
straniilinii  the  Soviet  workers  state. 
Sidorov's  KiF  even  supported  Yeltsin's 
August  1991  countercoup!  When  they 
place  the  turning  point  at  1931  or  1956 
or  1961  or  1987,  they  are  covering  up 
for  Stalin's  criminal  betrayal  of  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution,  and  their  own  role. 

Trotsky,  in  fighting  to  defend  the 
Bolshevik-Leninist  program,  empha- 
sized: "The  smashing  of  the  Left  Oppo- 
sition implied  in  the  most  direct  and  im- 
mediate sense  the  transfer  of  power  from 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  vanguard 
into  the  hands  of  the  more  conservative 
elements  among  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
upper  crust  of  the  working  class.  The 
year  1924 — that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Soviet  Thermidor"  ("The  Workers' 
State,  Thermidor  and  Bonapartism,"  Feb- 
ruary 1935).  The  decisive  degeneration 
of  the  CPSU  came  in  1923-24  when  a 
conservative  layer  in  the  party  and  state 
apparatus  usurped  control  from  the  work- 
ing class  and  throttled  its  Bolshevik  van- 
guard in  a  political  counterrevolution. 

How  did  this  occur?  Lenin  had  ear- 
lier voiced  grave  concerns  over  the 
possibility  of  the  party's  bureaucratic 
degeneration  under  the  combined  impact 
of  a  backward,  largely  peasant  mass 
and  imperialist  encirclement.  The  most 
advanced  layers  of  the  working  class  had 
been  decimated  in  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
1  1th  Congress  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  in 
March-April  1922,  Lenin  observed: 

"It  we  take  Moscow  with  its  4.700  Com- 
munists in  responsible  positions,  and  if 
we  take  that  huge  bureaucratic  machine, 
that  gigantic  heap,  we  must  ask:  who  is 
directing  whom?  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
Communists  are  directing  that  heap." 

The  "Workers  and  Peasants  Inspec- 
tion" (Rabkrin)  was  set  up  in  1919  in 
order  to  curb  bureaucratic  abuses.  But 
under  the  control  of  Stalin  and  his  cro- 
nies, the  Rabkrin  itself  became  a  source 
of  bureaucratism.  When  Stalin  was  ap- 
pointed parly  general  secretary  follow- 
ing the  1  I  th  Congress,  he  wasted  no  time 
in  iranstonning  this  administrative  posi- 
tion uito  a  personal  power  base,  creating 
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a  parallel  hierarchy  with  a  separate 
Organization  Department  under  Kagano- 
vich,  and  cultivating  a  layer  of  the  appa- 
ratus. That  July  an  Orgburo  resolution 
granted  party  functionaries  wages  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  those  of  the  aver- 
age worker,  and  various  bonuses  and 
perks  on  top  of  that.  The  inchoate 
bureaucratic  faction  began  manifesting 
the  Great  Russian  chauvinism  which  was 
later  to  become  a  hallmark  of  Stalinism. 
On  Stalin's  instructions,  Ordjonikidze 
and  Dzerzhinsky  came  down  heavy- 
handedly  against  the  Georgian  Commu- 
nist leaders,  with  Ordjonikidze  even 
launching  a  physical  assault. 

Barely  nine  months  after  appointing 
Stalin  general  secretary,  Lenin  now  called 
for  his  removal,  warning  that  Stalin  "had 
concentrated  an  enormous  power  in  his 
hands."  In  his  letters  to  the  1 2th  Congress 
(his  "Testament"),  Lenin  outlined  the 
central  issues  in  what  was  to  be  his  last 
struggle:  defense  of  the  state  monopoly 
of  foreign  trade,  curbing  the  abuses  of 
the  Rabkrin  and  combatting  Stalin's  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  non-Russian 
nationalities.  Bedridden,  Lenin  formed  a 
political  bloc  with  Trotsky  and  implored 
him  to  accept  no  compromises  with 
Stalin  and  his  then-allies  Zinoviev  and 
Kamenev. 

Lenin  was  soon  incapacitated  by 
another  stroke.  Trotsky,  meanwhile, 
pulled  back  from  the  sharp  struggle  which 
Lenin  urged,  accepting  the  troika's  assur- 
ances of  agreement  on  all  the  political 
issues  and  acquiescing  to  their  pleas  that 
the  Testament  not  be  read  to  the  congress. 
At  that  point  Trotsky  did  not  know  where 
Stalin  was  going  (Stalin  probably  didn't 
know  himself),  and  was  probably  overly 
concerned  not  to  appear  to  push  himself 
as  Lenin's  successor.  Years  later,  Adolf 
Joffe  in  his  suicide  note  chastised  Trotsky 
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for  not  having  "enough  in  yourself  of 
Lenin's  unbending  and  unyielding  char- 
acter," a  criticism  which  Trotsky  evi- 
dently took  to  heart.  But  it  is  the  most 
grotesque  cynicism  for  latter-day  hack 
"historians"  (like  erstwhile  Gorbachev 
toady  and  current  Yeltsin  aide  Volkogo- 
nov)  to  criticize  Trotsky  for  not  fighting 
Stalin  hard  enough  while  simultaneously 
denouncing  him  as  a  would-be  Stalin, 
"the  dictator  who  never  was." 

By  late  1923,  the  defeat  of  the  German 
Revolution  had  led  to  widespread  demor- 
alization in  the  Soviet  proletariat,  while 
the  economic  "scissors  crisis"  (the  gap 
between  high  industrial  prices  and  low 
agricultural  prices,  which  induced  peas- 
ants not  to  produce  for  the  market)  of 
which  Trotsky  had  warned  was  creating 
massive  urban  unrest.  Meanwhile,  the 
apparatus  moved  to  strengthen  its  organ- 
izational control  over  the  party  ranks; 
increasingly,  party  secretaries  were  no 
longer  elected  but  appointed.  Trotsky 
fought  for  a  two-pronged  policy:  a  pro- 
gram of  planned  industrialization  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  state  in  the  face  of 
temporary  international  isolation,  to 
reinforce  the  smychka  (union)  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  and,  not  least,  to 
revitalize  the  proletariat;  and  the  revival 
of  internal  party  democracy.  Trotsky's 
position  was  echoed  later  that  month  in 
the  "Platform  of  the  46,"  signed  by  an 
authoritative  array  of  party  leaders. 

When  a  campaign  to  discredit  the 
Opposition  among  the  party  ranks  back- 
fired, the  troika  was  forced  to  open  the 
pages  of  Pravda  one  last  time  for  a 
candid  party  discussion.  In  his  pamphlet 
The  New  Course,  Trotsky  warned  that 
"if  the  old  course  should  seek  to  maintain 
itself  at  all  costs  by  tightening  the  reins, 
by  increasingly  artificial  selection,  by 
intimidation,  in  a  word,  by  procedures 
indicating  a  distrust  of  the  party,  the 
actual  danger  of  degeneration  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cadres  would  inev- 
itably increase." 

As  preparations  proceeded  for  the  1 3th 
Party  Conference  in  January  1924,  it  was 
clear  that  the  reins  were  being  tightened. 
When  cell  discussions  didn't  go  to  their 
liking,  Stalin's  appointed  secretaries 
made  sure  to  pack  the  meetings  or  to 
bury  pro-Opposition  resolutions.  Pravda 
falsified  reports  of  the  discussions  (as 
Stalin's  personal  secretary  later  admit- 
ted) to  downplay  Opposition  support, 
particularly  in  urban  proletarian  centers. 
In  Moscow  the  Opposition  carried  a  solid 
majority  among  military  trainee  and  stu- 
dent cells  (which  consisted  largely  of 
demobilized  veterans  of  the  Civil  War), 
a  third  of  all  military  cells  and,  at  least 
initially,  a  majority  of  workers'  cells. 


with  similar  support  in  Petrograd.  But 
when  the  conference  opened,  five  days! 
before  Lenin's  death,  the  Opposition  was, 
allowed  only  three  of  128  delegates.  ' 

Having  shaken  its  fist  at  the  party,  the 
nascent  bureaucracy  now  moved  to  con-l 
solidate  its  control.  Where  the  living! 
Lenin  had  ordered  a  purge  to  weed  out: 
corrupt,  careerist  or  politically  incompe- 
tent elements  under  the  watchword  "Bet^ 
ter  Fewer,  But  Better,"  the  "Lenin  levy" 
which  followed  the  conference  opened 
the  gates  wide  to  240,000  raw  recruits 
who  promised  subservience  to  the 
bureaucratic  regime  which  had  elevated; 
them  into  the  ranks  of  the  ruling  party. 
"The  political  aim  of  this  maneuver  was. 
to  dissolve  the  revolutionary  vanguard 
in  raw  human  material,  without  experi- 
ence, without  independence,  and  yet 
with  the  old  habit  of  submitting  to  the 
authorities,"  explained  Trotsky  in  The 
Revolution  Betrayed.  \ 

The  Nationalist  Lie  of 
"Socialism  in  One  Country" 

How  did  Stalin,  a  mediocrity  in  Lenin's 
party,  come  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
bureaucracy?  Trotsky  observed: 

"Before  he  felt  out  his  own  course,  the 
bureaucracy  felt  out  Stalin  himself.  He 
brought  it  all  the  necessary  guarantees: 
the  prestige  of  an  old  Bolshevik,  a  .strong 
character,  narrow  vision,  and  close  bonds 
with  the  political  machine  as  the  sole 
source  of  his  influence....  A  secondary 
figure  before  the  masses  and  in  the 
events  of  the  revolution,  Stalin  revealed 
himself  as  the  indubitable  leader  of  the 
Thermidorean  bureaucracy,  as  first  in  its 
midst." 

—  The  Revolution  Betrayed 

One  of  Stalin's  most  appealing  features 
for  the  nascent  bureaucratic  layer  was 
his  nationalism.  Stalin  was  unique 
among  the  Bolshevik  leaders  for  his 
hidebound  parochialism,  his  disdain  for 
international  and  theoretical  questions: 
in  1911  Stalin  dismissed  Lenin's  emigre 
struggle  against  liquidationism  as  "a  for- 
eign tempest  in  a  teapot."  Indicatively, 
Stalin  never  once  addressed  a  congres.*^ 
of  the  Communist  International. 

In  late  1924,  Stalin  promulgated  the 
doctrine  of  "socialism  in  one  country," 
a  statement  that  the  bureaucracy's  inter- 
ests were  divorced  from  those  of  the 
international  proletariat,  and  thus  coun- 
terposed  to  the  Comintern's  program  of 
world  socialist  revolution.  The  anti- 
revolutionary  consequences  of  this  na- 
tionalist dogina  would  soon  become 
apparent  in  Britain  and  China.  By  1932, 
in  a  published  discussion  with  an  Amer- 
ican engineer.  Stalin  had  explicitly  repu- 
diated any  notion  of  seeking  to  "com- 
munize  the  world,"  saying  "that  Trotsky 
believed  in  universal  coinmunisin  while 
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j  A  Mondadon  no  credit 

I  Armed  workers  militias  in  Shanghai,  1927  (left).  Stalin's  class-collaborationist  policy  of  subordinating  Chinese  CP  to 
I  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Kuomintang  led  to  mass  slaughter  of  Communist  workers. 


he  [Stalin]  wanted  to  confine  his  efforts 
to  his  own  country." 

Following  its  defeat  in  1924,  the  Left 
Opposition  looked  toward  revolutionary 
developments  which  would  revive  the 
demoralized  Soviet  proletariat  and  impel 
its  most  class-conscious  elements — who 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
party — to  sweep  away  the  Stalin  faction. 
In  late  1925,  the  increasingly  onerous 
burden  on  the  proletariat  of  Stalin- 
Bukharin's  pro-kulak  policy  led  to  a  split 
by  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev,  who  con- 
trolled the  Leningrad  and  Moscow  party 
organizations.  Trotsky  described  Zinov- 
iev's  Leningrad  Opposition  as  a  "bureau- 
cratically  distorted  expression  of  the  po- 
litical anxiety  felt  by  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  proletariat  over  the  course 
of  our  economic  development  as  a  whole 
and  over  the  fate  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat"  ("A  'Bloc'  with  Zinoviev 
[For  a  Diary],"  December  1925). 

Zinoviev  embraced  Trotsky's  call  for 
planned  industrialization  and  came  out 
against  "socialism  in  one  country."  But 
by  the  time  the  United  Opposition  came 
together  in  the  spring  of  1926,  Stalin  had 
already  destroyed  Zinoviev's  power  base 
in  Leningrad.  In  late  1927,  the  United 
Opposition  fell  apart  when  the  Zinoviev 
group  capitulated  in  the  face  of  threats 
of  expulsion. 
'     Consonant  with  its  conciliation  of 
;  Nepmen  and  kulaks  at  home,  the  Stalin- 
I  Bukharin  leadership  sought  to  nuzzle  up 
I  to  the  social  democracy  in  West  Europe, 
epitomized  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade 
V  Union  Committee.  When  the  British  La- 
'!  hour  bureaucracy  betrayed  the  1 926  Gen- 

Ieral  Strike,  using  its  "anti-imperialist" 
bloc  with  the  Soviet  trade  unions  to  cover 
its  left  flank,  Trotsky  demanded  an  im- 
)  mediate  break  with  the  strikebreakers. 
H  Stalin  and  Bukharin  refused. 


In  China,  Stalin  ordered  the  CP  to 
subordinate  itself  to  the  bourgeois- 
nationalist  Kuomintang  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  most  catastrophic  expression 
of  the  two-class  "worker-peasant  party" 
policy,  which  the  Stalinists  justified  by 
falsely  appealing  to  Lenin's  pre- 19 17 
formula  of  the  "democratic  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  and  peasantry."  The  CI 
insisted  that  the  main  task  in  China  was 
"the  further  development  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang" {Communist  International,  March 
1927),  even  as  the  Kuomintang  was 
moving  to  bloodily  suppress  the  Shang- 
hai workers  insurrection  which  began  in 
March  1927.  Trotsky  savagely  indicted 
Stalin  for  his  criminal  policies: 

"The  official  subordination  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  the  bourgeois  leadership, 
and  the  official  prohibition  of  forming 
Soviets  (Stalin  and  Bukharin  taught  that 
the  Kuomintang  'took  the  place"  of  Sovi- 
ets), was  a  grosser  and  more  glaring 
betrayal  of  Marxism  than  all  the  deeds 
of  the  Mensheviks  in  the  years 
1905-1917." 

—  The  Permanent 
Revolution  (1929) 

The  defeat  of  the  Chinese  Revolution 
again  dashed  the  expectations  of  the 
most  advanced  Soviet  workers,  reinforc- 
ing defeatism  and  passivity.  But  Trot- 
sky's consistent,  repeated  and  vindicated 
warnings  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Along- 
side the  growing  number  of  careerists, 
opportunists  and  outright  criminal  ele- 
ments in  the  CPSU,  there  remained  a 
kernel  of  subjective  communists  who 
feared  where  Stalin  was  leading  them 
and  saw  in  Trotsky's  struggle  a  fight 
against  the  corruption  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  1928,  a  group  of  Red  Army 
leaders,  including  Muralov,  Putna  and 
Yakir,  addressed  a  secret  statement  to 
the  Politburo  expressing  solidarity  with 
the  Left  Opposition  (Isaac  Deutscher, 


The  Prophet  Unarmed — Trotsky:  1921- 
1929).  Sentiment  for  Trotsky  likewise 
permeated  the  GPU  and  other  intelli- 
gence services  (see,  for  example,  Eliza- 
beth Poretsky,  Our  Own  People).  A 
decade  later  Stalin  took  his  revenge 
by  decapitating  the  Red  Army's  gen- 
eral staff,  beginning  with  Marshal 
Tukhachevsky. 

By  the  time  the  Sixth  Comintern  Con- 
gress convened  in  1928,  the  leadership 
which  had  led  the  CI  and  its  sections  in 
Lenin's  time  had  long  since  been 
removed  and  replaced.  Yet  even  con- 
firmed Stalinists  like  Togliatti  and  Tho- 
rez  were  affected  by  Trotsky's  "Critique 
of  the  Draft  Program"  and  its  devastating 
polemic  against  "socialism  in  one  coun- 
try." More  significantly,  delegate  James 
P.  Cannon,  a  leading  cadre  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party  who  had  worked 
for  a  period  of  time  in  Moscow  in  Lenin 
and  Trotsky's  Comintern,  was  won  over 
to  the  Opposition  on  the  basis  of  Trot- 
sky's critique.  Cannon,  in  turn,  won  to 
Trotskyism  much  of  the  pre-existing 
"Cannon  faction"  of  the  American  CP, 
providing  the  nucleus  for  what  was  to 
become  the  strongest  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Left  Opposition  and,  later,  the 
Fourth  International. 

In  1928,  in  the  face  of  a  virtual  kulak 
insurrection,  a  panicked  Stalin  broke 
with  Bukharin  and  made  a  left  turn  on 
economic  policy,  implementing  in  his 
own  brutal  way  significant  aspects  of 
Trotsky's  economic  program,  dramati- 
cally vindicating  Trolsky"s  five-year- 
long struggle  against  the  rightist  course. 
But  this  also  caused  turmoil  in  the  Op- 
position's ranks.  Prominent  Opposition- 
ists like  Pyatakov,  Preobra/hcnsky  and 
Radek  capitulated,  arguing  that  the  Sta- 
lin (action  had  now  adopted  their  pro- 
gram. Pyatakov  and  Preobrazhensky  had 
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always  been  concerned  primarily  with 
the  question  of  socialist  industrialization, 
the  latter  even  accepting  the  possibility 
of  building  socialism  in  a  single  country. 
But,  as  Trotsky  later  noted,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Left  Opposition's  struggle 
was  the  perspective  of  world  socialist 
revolution: 

"The  Left  Opposition  began  with  the 
struggle  for  the  industrialization  and 
agrarian  collectivization  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  fight  it  won  in  a  certain 
sense,  namely,  in  that,  beginning  with 
1928,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment represents  a  bureaucratically 
distorted  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  Left  Opposition.  Without  this  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  be  in  existence 
any  longer  But  the  economic  questions 
of  the  USSR  formed  only  one  part,  and 
a  subordinate  one  at  that,  of  our  program, 
whose  center  of  gravity  rested  in  the 
sphere  of  intemational  revolution." 
—  "The  Meaning  of  Rakovsky's 
Surrender"  (March  1934) 

Germany:  The  Decisive  Test 

Stalin's  left  turn  against  the  kulaks  and 
Nepmen  was  accompanied  internation- 
ally by  the  so-called  "third  period"  pol- 
icy of  sectarian  opposition  to  the  united 
front  and  to  the  official  trade  unions. 
With  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression 
in  1929,  the  Weimar  Republic  was 
thrown  into  severe  crisis.  Both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Communists  were  gaining  influ- 
ence rapidly,  though  the  KPD's  base  of 
industrial  workers  plummeted  as  a  result 
of  mass  layoffs  and  its  abandonment  of 
the  official  trade  unions  in  favor  of  "red 
unions."  Yet  the  workers  were  straining 
against  the  passivity  imposed  by  the 
Social  Democratic  tops  in  the  face  of  the 
mortal  fascist  threat.  The  situation  was 
heading  in  the  direction  of  a  revolution- 
ary clash  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
Nazi  shock  troops  of  German  capitalism. 

But  in  place  of  a  revolutionary  policy, 
the  Stalinists  substituted  pseudo-leftist 
adventurism  and  sectarian  posturing. 
Stalin  dubbed  the  Social  Democracy  the 
"left  wing  of  fascism,"  refusing  to  pro- 
pose joint  action  which  would  have 
exposed  the  SPD's  treachery  and  mobi- 
lized its  ranks  in  struggle.  In  1931  the 
KPD  even  joined  with  the  Nazis  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  unseat  the  Social 
Democratic  Prussian  state  government 
through  the  "red  referendum."  Trotsky 
denounced  the  Stalinist  bureaucracy  for 
trying  "to  act  against  fascism  with  its 
own  weapon,  borrowing  the  colors  of  its 
political  palette,  and  trying  to  outshout 
it  at  the  auction  of  patriotism"  ("Against 
National  Communism!  [Lessons  of  the 
'Red  Referendum'],"  August  1931). 

Time  and  again,  Trotsky  warned  that 
Stalin's  strategy  was  a  recipe  for  disas- 
ter, that  fascism  was  not  simply  one 


more  undifferentiated  reactionary  force 
but  aimed  to  strangle  the  entire  labor 
movement: 

"Fascism  is  not  merely  a  system  of  repri- 
sals, of  brutal  force,  and  of  police  terror. 
Fascism  is  a  particular  governmental  sys- 
tem based  on  the  uprooting  of  all  ele- 
ments of  proletarian  democracy  within 
bourgeois  society.  The  task  of  fascism 
lies  not  only  in  destroying  the  Commu- 
nist vanguard....  It  is  also  necessary  to 
smash  all  independent  and  voluntary 
organizations,  to  demolish  all  the  defen- 
sive bulwarks  of  the  proletariat,  and  to 
uproot  whatever  has  been  achieved  dur- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  century  by  the 
Social  Democracy  and  the  trade  unions." 
—"What  Next?"  (January  1932) 

"What  Next?"  was  distributed  in  the  tens 
of  thousands,  evidencing  widespread 
receptivity  to  Trotsky's  call  for  a  united 
front  of  the  Communist  and  Social 
Democratic  workers  organizations.  In 
early  1932  the  German  Left  Opposi- 
tion, though  extremely  weak,  initiated  a 
Workers  Struggle  Committee  in  Oranien- 
burg  (near  Berlin) — embracing  the  KPD, 
SPD,  unions  and  unemployed  commit- 
tees— which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
workers  defense  squadron  against  the 
Nazi  gangs.  Trotsky  also  called  on  the 
Kremlin  leaders  to  mobilize  the  Red 
Army  on  Germany's  borders  in  the  event 
of  a  Nazi  takeover.  "A  victory  of  fascism 
in  Germany,"  he  warned  in  November 
1931,  "would  signify  an  inevitable  war 
against  the  USSR." 

But  Stalin  did  not  fight  in  Ger- 
many, nor  did  he  want  to  fight  in  the 
Soviet  Union  when  Hitler  invaded  in 
June  1941  (as  the  memoirs  of  nu- 
merous high-ranking  Red  Army  offi- 
cials attest).  Behind  the  Stalinists' 
pseudo-revolutionary  bluster  about 
"social-fascism"  was  a  criminal  passivity 
rife  with  illusions  in  the  strength  of  the 
KPD's  parliamentary  support.  KPD 
leader  Remmele  blustered  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, "Let  Hitler  take  office — he  will 
soon  go  bankrupt,  and  then  it  will  be 
our  day."  Thalmann  ridiculed  Trotsky's 
urgent  appeals  for  action,  declaring 
in  September  1932:  "Germany  will  of 
course  not  go  fascist — our  electoral 
victories  are  a  guarantee  of  this."  Nine 
months  later,  Thalmann  was  sitting  in 
Hitler's  dungeons. 

Hitler's  appointment  as  chancellor  did 
not  in  itself  signal  the  death  knell 
for  the  German  proletariat.  The  Interna- 
tional Left  Opposition  hoped  and  worked 
for  proletarian  resistance  to  Hitler's 
new  government.  The  International  Pre- 
Conference  of  the  Opposition,  held  in 
Paris  in  early  February  1933,  voted  to 
levy  a  special  assessment  on  each  mem- 
ber to  further  the  struggle  in  Germany. 
The  German  Opposition  was  instructed 


to  make  immediate  preparations  for 
the  emigration  of  some  of  its  leading 
cadre  and  for  the  publication  of  an 
organ  abroad.  In  Germany,  they  illegally 
printed  a  widely  distributed  appeal  "To 
All  Members  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Germany,  to  All  Social  Democratic 
Workers,  to  the  Entire  Proletariat  of  Ger- 
many," which  ended  in  the  call,  "Smash 
fascism!  Long  live  the  joint  action  of  the 
proletarian  front!  Long  live  the  victory 
of  the  proletariat!" 

Many  in  the  Opposition  had  antici-, 
pated  that  some  kind  of  civil  war  would 
follow  Hitler's  appointment  as  chancel- 
lor on  January  30.  Addressing  the  dis- 
orientation in  the  ILO's  ranks,  Trotsky 
wrote: 

"The  complete  absence  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  German  workers  has  pro- 
voked certain  troubles  within  our  own 
ranks.  We  expected  that  the  onward 
march  of  the  fascist  danger  would  sur- 
mount not  only  the  perfidious  policy  of 
the  reformists  but  also  the  ultimatist  sab- 
otage of  the  Stalinists.  These  hopes  were 
not  confirmed.  Were  our  expectations 
false?  This  question  cannot  be  put  in  such 
a  formal  manner  We  were  ohlif>edio  pro- 
ceed from  a  course  based  upon  resistance 
and  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  its  real- 
ization. To  acknowledge  a  priori  the 
impossibility  of  resistance  would  have 
meant  not  to  push  the  proletariat  forward 
but  to  introduce  a  supplementary  demor- 
alizing element." 

—"Germany  and  the  USSR" 
(March  1933) 

The  Fight  for  the 
Fourth  International 

Initially,  Trotsky  called  only  for  a  new 
party  in  Germany,  waiting  to  see  whether 
sections  of  the  CI  would  rebel  against 
Stalin's  catastrophic  course.  The  Inter- 
national Pre-Conference  had  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Comintern  demanding  the 
immediate  convocation  of  its  Seventh 
Congress,  and  full  rights  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Opposition,  to  discuss  the 
German  situation  and  the  threat  posed 
to  the  USSR.  But  from  within  the  CI 
there  were  not  even  demands  for  a  crit- 
ical discussion.  It  was  clear  that  the 
stranglehold  of  the  bureaucracy  over  the 
CPSU  and  CI  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
lodged through  factional  struggle.  This 
had  immediate  ramifications  for  the  fate 
of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  It  was  now^ 
clear  that  only  a  proletarian  political  rev- 
olution could  reverse  the  degeneration 
which  had  progressively  engulfed  the 
Soviet  state  since  1923-24.  Trotsky  out- 
lined this  course  in  "The  Class  Nature 
of  the  Soviet  State"  (October  1933): 
"In  reality,  the  last  congress  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Party  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  1923,  the  Twelfth  Party  Congress.  All 
subsequent  congresses  were  bureaucratic 
parades.  Today,  even  such  congresses 
have  been  discarded.  No  normal  'consti- 
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tutional'  ways  remain  to  remove  the  rul- 
ing clique.  The  bureaucracy  can  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  proletarian  vanguard  only  by  force." 

Following  Hitler's  assumption  of 
power,  the  Comintern,  seized  with  panic, 
dropped  all  mention  of  "social-fascism" 
and  rapidly  embarked  on  the  all- 
embracing  class  collaboration  of  the 
"people's  front  against  fascism,"  which 
was  codified  at  its  Seventh  Congress  in 
1935.  The  CI  had  been  transformed  into 
an  instrument  for  the  Kremlin's  diplo- 
matic maneuvers,  an  agency  for  shack- 
ling the  international  proletariat  to  its 
imperialist  rulers.  In  the  name  of  the 
popular  front,  French  CP  leader  Thorez 
broke  a  general  strike  in  1936.  In  Spain, 
the  Comintern  became  a  direct  agent  of 
bourgeois  counterrevolution.  Even  as 
they  cynically  appealed  to  anti-fascist 
sentiment  to  mobilize  international  bri- 
gades, the  Stalinists  sabotaged  the  work- 
ers revolution  which  was  the  only  way 
to  crush  the  Francoists,  instead  declaring 
their  commitment  to  defense  of  bour- 
geois property  against  the  insurgent 
Spanish  proletariat,  while  slaughtering 
the  most  revolutionary-minded  workers 
on  behalf  of  the  "democratic"  imperial- 
ists. In  1935  Trotsky  wrote,  "Stalin  Has 
Signed  the  Death  Certificate  of  the  Third 
International,"  calling  the  Seventh  Con- 
gress later  that  year  the  "Liquidation 
Congress."  It  was  indeed.  In  1943,  in 
order  to  appease  his  wartime  imperialist 
allies,  Stalin  formally  liquidated  the  CI 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

As  Lenin  had  done  following  the 
4  August  1914  collapse  of  the  SPD  and 


the  Second  International,  in  1933  Trotsky 
began  the  arduous  struggle  of  assembling 
the  forces  for  a  new  international  revo- 
lutionary vanguard.  Now  calling  itself 
the  International  Communist  League,  the 
Left  Opposition  sought  every  opportu- 
nity to  break  out  of  isolation  and  find 
new  allies,  even  temporary  ones,  so  that 
the  first  steps  could  be  taken  toward  the 
building  of  a  new  International.  There 
was  some  resistance  to  this  course  even 
within  the  ICL.  Arguments  were  raised 
that  the  call  for  a  Fourth  International 
was  "premature,"  or  misplaced  in  a 
period  of  proletarian  defeats.  Trotsky 
replied:  "The  proletariat  has  need  of  an 
International  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions.  If  there  is  no  Comintern 
today,  we  must  say  so  openly  and  im- 
mediately start  the  preparation  for  a  new 
International"  ("Success  or  Failure?", 
September  1933). 

Trotsky  also  waged  repeated  struggles 
against  those  who  wanted  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  Soviet  degenerated  workers 
state  and  who  argued  that  the  Stalinist 
bureaucracy  represented  a  new  class  of 
exploiters,  variously  described  as  "state- 
capitalist"  and,  later,  "bureaucratic- 
collectivist."  Against  them,  Trotsky  in- 
sisted that  it  remained  the  task  of  the 
international  proletariat  to  uncondition- 
ally defend  the  Soviet  Union  against 
imperialism  and  counterrevolution.  The 
bureaucracy  was  not  a  new  social  class 
but  a  fragile,  contradictory  parasitic 
caste  which  derived  its  privileges  from, 
and  thus  was  at  times  forced  to  defend, 
by  its  own  bureaucratic  means,  the  social 
foundations  of  the  workers  state. 


PERMANENIE 
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SchUtzt  und  veileidlgt  die  KPDI 


Nazi  stormtroopers  march  on 
KPD  headquarters,  Berlin, 
January  1933.  in  their  fight 
for  worlters  united  front  to 
crush  fascist  gangs, 
German  Trotsltyists 
in  their  newspaper 
Permanente  Revolution 
raised  the  call:  "Protect 
and  Defend  the  KPD!" 

Seeking  a  regroupment  of  revolution- 
ary forces,  in  August  1 933  the  ICL  signed 
"The  Declaration  of  Four"  with  the  Ger- 
man SAP  (Socialist  Workers  Party)  and 
the  Dutch  OSP  (Independent  Socialist 
Party)  and  RSP  (Revolutionary  Socialist 
Party)  of  Sneevliet,  centrist  formations 
which  stood  halfway  between  the  Second 
and  Third  Internationals  but  were  moving 
left  under  the  impact  of  the  German  deba- 
cle. The  discredited  parties  of  the  Second 
International  were  also  being  reinvigo- 
rated,  as  working-class  militants  and 
youth  disillusioned  with  the  Comintern 
joined  the  social-democratic  parties.  In 
February  1934,  an  international  youth 
conference  in  Belgium  voted  to  work 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  International. 
In  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
Spain,  sections  of  the  Socialist  Youth 
became  sympathetic  to  Trotsky's  ideas — 
the  Spanish  youth  explicitly  appealed  to 
the  Trotskyists  to  join  their  party  in  order 
to  help  make  it  Bolshevik. 

In  response  to  these  developments  the 
ICL  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  "French 
turn."  temporary  entries  into  the  SPs 
aimed  at  winning  to  Trotskyism  sections 
of  the  burgeoning  left  wings.  The  success 
of  these  entries  varied  from  country  to 
country,  with  the  American  Trotskyists 
recruiting  a  sizable  enough  layer  of 
working-class  militants  and  youth  to 
found  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  in  1 938 
with  over  2,000  members.  In  Spain, 
where  an  entry  appeared  most  fruitful 
and  could  have  had  the  most  immediate 
revolutionary  repercussions,  Andre  Nin's 
Communist  Left  refused  to  carry  out  the 
tactic,  instead  breaking  with  Trotsky  to 
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SWP  memorial  meeting  for  Leon  Trotsky,  New  York,  28  August  1940. 


pursue  an  unprincipled  fusion  out  of 
which  came  the  centrist  POUM.  The 
significance  of  this  betrayal  for  the  fate 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  CP  at 
the  time  consisted  of  several  hundred 
members.  With  an  infusion  of  thousands 
of  revolutionary-minded  workers  and 
youth  from  the  SP,  the  Spanish  Trotsky- 
ists  would  have  been  well-placed  to 
combat  Stalin's  sabotage  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution. 

Trotskyism  also  found  an  echo  in  colo- 
nial and  semicolonial  countries  like  Viet- 
nam, Ceyion  and  Bolivia,  where  the 
Stalinist  policy  of  the  "people's  front" 
meant  support  to  continued  imperialist 
subjugation.  In  1945,  the  Vietnamese 
Trotskyists  led  a  mass  anti-imperialist 
insurrection  of  the  Saigon  proletariat 
as  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  welcoming  the 
troops  of  British  and  French  "demo- 
cratic" colonialism. 

Nonetheless,  with  the  exception  of  the 
U.S.  SWP,  the  sections  of  the  Fourth 
International  consisted  of  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds at  the  time  of  its  founding  in  Sep- 


tember 1938.  But  with  the  impending 
threat  of  imperialist  war  and  the  drying 
up  of  the  various  centrist  currents 
following  the  advent  of  popular-front 
governments  in  France  and  Spain,  the 
objective  need  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  International  permitted  no  further 
delay.  Declaring  that  "The  historical  cri- 
sis of  mankind  is  reduced  to  the  crisis 
of  the  revolutionary  leadership,"  the 
basic  programmatic  document  adopted  at 
the  founding  conference.  The  Death 
A}>ony  of  Capitalism  and  the  Tasks  of  the 
Fourth  International  (Transitional  Pro- 
gram) noted: 

"The  definite  passing  over  of  the  Com- 
intern to  the  side  of  the  bourgeois  order, 
its  cynically  counterrevolutionary  role 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in 
Spain,  France,  the  United  States  and 
other  'democratic'  countries,  created  ex- 
ceptional supplementary  difficulties  for 
the  world  proletariat.  Under  the  banner 
of  the  October  Revolution,  the  concilia- 
tory politics  practiced  by  the  'People's 
Front'  dooms  the  working  class  to  impo- 
tence and  clears  the  road  for  fascism." 

Weak  in  numbers,  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional was  soon  thrust  into  the  maelstrom 


of  World  War  II,  as  its  most  talented 
European  cadre  were  decimated  by  the 
combined  onslaught  of  fascist  and  Sta- 
linist repression. 

Legacy  of  Stalinism 

In  his  1987  speech  on  the  70th  anni-i 
versary  of  the  October  Revolution,  Gor-! 
bachev  said  "the  Party's  leading  nucleus  ' 
headed  by  Joseph  Stalin  had  safeguarded  ! 
Leninism  in  an  ideological  struggle" 
against  Trotsky,  who  "negated  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  socialism  in  condi- 
tions of  capitalist  encirclement."  The 
"ideological  struggle"  which  Gorbachev 
hailed  was  a  campaign  of  harassment, 
repression  and  terror  that  ended  in  the 
blood-drenched  dungeons  of  the  Lubian- 
ka  and  the  desolate  concentration  camps 
in  Vorkuta.  From  the  first  expulsions  and 
arrests  of  Oppositionists  in  1927  to  the 
first  execution  two  years  later,  when  GPU 
official  Jacob  Blumkin  was  shot  for  hav- 
ing had  contact  with  Trotsky  in  Prinkipo, 
Turkey,  the  anti-Bolshevik  terror  mush- ; 
roomed  into  the  horrendous  blood  purges 
surrounding  the  Moscow  show  trials. 

Blumkin  was  not  the  last  GPU  cadre 
to  be  shot  for  supporting  the  Left  Oppo- 
sition; in  1937,  Ignace  Reiss  was  assas- 
sinated after  declaring  for  the  Fourth 
International.  Notwithstanding  the  bour- 
geois homily  that  "power  corrupts  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely"  to 
the  contrary,  it  took  repeated  purges  to 
turn  the  GPU  into  a  pliant  instrument  of 
Stalin's  anti-Bolshevik  terror.  The  GPU 
agents  who  were  sent  to  drag  Trotsky 
off  to  Alma  Ata  in  1 928  expressed  shame 
and  embarrassment.  Even  in  the  prison 
camps  in  the  early  '30s,  the  GPU  treated 
communist  oppositionists  with  some 
measure  of  respect.  In  his  autobiograph- 
ical The  Russian  Enigma  (1940),  Antej 
Ciliga  recalled  how  he  and  his  comrades 
in  prison  were  allowed  to  carry  on  organ- 
ized political  discussions,  and  noted: 
"The  terms  'political  repression,'  'polit-^ 
ical'  prisoners  or  exiles  are,  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  applied  only  to  socialists,  anar- 
chists and  Opposition  Communists. 
They  alone  are  entitled  to  the  special 
treatment  of  political  prisoners." 

By  the  early  1930s,  there  were  some 
one  thousand  Oppositionists  in  the  Vor- 
kuta prison  camp  alone,  and  thousands 
more  in  other  camps.  As  they  were  later 
marched  off  to  be  shot  and  thrown  into 
unmarked  mass  graves  in  the  Vorkuta 
wastes,  the  Trotskyists  defiantly  sang  the 
Internationale.  Finally,  in  August  1940, 
Stalinist  agent  Ramon  Mercader  tracked 
down  and  assassinated  Trotsky  himself 
in  his  home  in  Coyoacan,  Mexico. 

Ultimately  it  was  not  enough  for  Stalin 
to  smash  and  isolate  his  political  oppo- 
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nents  to  secure  the  rule  of  the  conserva- 
tive bureaucratic  caste.  He  had  to  destroy 
the  Stalin  faction  itself,  including  assas- 
sinating Leningrad  party  chief  Sergei 
Kirov,  since  many  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers were  opposed  to  shooting  Commu- 
nist opponents  of  their  faction. 

By  the  mid-'30s,  all  the  leading  per- 
sonalities in  Stalin's  bureaucracy  had, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  arrayed 
against  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917  (Vyshin- 
sky  had  signed  the  order  for  Lenin's 
1  arrest! ).  At  least  since  1 933  on,  the  CPSU 
was  basically  a  gang  for  skimming  off 
Ithe  social  surplus  generated  by  the 
iplanned,  collectivized  economy.  In  The 
Revolution  Betrayed,  Trotsky  described 
the  "automobile-harem  factor,"  as  the 
heiresses  of  the  former  nobility  flocked 
jto  marry  into  the  new  Stalinist  aristoc- 
iracy.  While  the  working  class  sweated 
to  fulfill  the  five-year  plans,  rightfully 
taking  pride  in  the  economic  achieve- 
ments of  their  workers  state,  "the  whole 
ladvance  in  social  well-being,  municipal 
[Utilities,  comfort,  culture,  art,  still  serves 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  this  upperpriv- 
ileged  stratum." 

But  because  these  privileges  derived 
from  its  position  atop  the  workers  state, 
the  bureaucracy  was  not  a  new  social 
class  but  a  parasitic  caste  which  embod- 
ied enormous  contradictions.  Trotsky 


observed  that  "all  shades  of  political 
thought  are  to  be  found  among  the 
bureaucracy,"  from  Bolshevism  to  fas- 
cism— in  itself  evidence  that  the  CPSU 
had  ceased  to  be  a  political  party  in  any 
sense.  This  was  empirically  shown  in 
1937  when  three  leading  Soviet  officials 
broke  with  the  Stalin  regime:  GPU  agent 
Ignace  Reiss  joined  the  cause  of  the 
Fourth  International  (and  was  soon  assas- 
sinated); Butenko,  a  Soviet  diplomat  in 
Italy,  went  over  to  fascism;  and  Walter 
Krivitsky,  also  a  GPU  agent,  defected  to 
American  bourgeois  democracy. 

In  the  face  of  a  political  revolution, 
this  bureaucratic  caste  would  shatter, 
Trotsky  noted,  with  one  wing  going  over 
to  the  counterrevolution  and  another  to 
the  insurgent  proletariat.  In  any  case,  only 
the  ouster  of  the  bureaucracy  and  a  return 
to  the  soviet  democracy  instituted  by  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  could  guarantee 
the  further  advance  to  socialism: 

"The  bureaucracy  replaced  the  Soviets  as 
class  organs  with  the  fiction  of  universal 
electoral  rights — in  the  style  of  Hitler- 
Goebbels.  It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the 
Soviets  not  only  their  free  democratic 
form  but  also  their  class  content.  As  once 
the  bourgeoisie  and  kulaks  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Soviets,  so  now  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  the  bureaucracy  and 

the  nevi'  aristocracy  out  of  the  Soviets  

"Only  the  victorious  revolutionary  upris- 
ing of  the  oppressed  masses  can  revive 


the  Soviet  regime  and  guarantee  its 
further  development  toward  socialism. 
There  is  but  one  party  capable  of  leading 
the  Soviet  masses  lo  insurrection — the 
party  of  the  Fourth  International!" 
— Transitional  Program 

Stalinism  corrupted  or  crushed  the 
communist  aspirations  of  one  generation 
after  another,  extirpating  the  internation- 
alism which  had  animated  the  Russian 
Revolution.  But  where  the  tentacles  of 
Stalin's  murder  machine  could  not  reach, 
there  remained  cadre  who  continued  to 
fight  for  the  authentic  Bolshevism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  James  P.  Cannon's 
struggle  for  Trotskyism,  and  his  direct 
experience  working  in  the  Communist 
International  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  pro- 
vided much  of  the  slender  thread  of  rev- 
olutionary continuity  which  is  today 
embodied  in  the  International  Commu- 
nist League  (Fourth  Internationalist). 

Our  tendency  arose  out  of  a  struggle 
against  the  revisionism  of  Michel  Pablo, 
which  abandoned  the  fight  for  an  inde- 
pendent proletarian  revolutionary  van- 
guard and  in  1951-53  destroyed  the 
Fourth  International  and  was  to  engulf 
Cannon's  SWP  a  decade  later.  We  can 
rightly  echo  Cannon's  words  in  1939: 
"We  are,  in  fact,  the  party  of  the  Russian 
revolution.  We  have  been  the  people,  and 
the  only  people,  who  have  had  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  in  their  program  and  in 
their  blood." 

One  week  after  Hitler  took  power  in 
1933,  Trotsky  had  warned  that  the  Sta- 
linists' continued  refusal  to  organize  pro- 
letarian resistance  to  Hitler  "will  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  surrender  to  fascism,  an 
historic  crime  tantamount  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  party  and  of  the  Communist 
International.  Should  such  a  disaster  hap- 
pen, the  working  class  will  have  to  make 
its  way  towards  a  Fourth  International; 
and  it  will  have  to  make  it  through  moun- 
tains of  corpses  and  years  of  unbearable 
sufferings  and  calamities"  (quoted  in 
Deutscher,  The  Prophet  Outcast — Trot- 
sky: 1929-/940).  Unfortunately,  that  has 
proved  to  be  the  case.  More  than  ever, 
the  fate  of  the  multinational  peoples  of 
the  ex-USSR  and  all  humanity  hinges 
on  the  rcforging  of  an  authentically 
Leninist-Trotskyist  Fourth  Inlcrnational. 

We  wish  lo  cite  two  invahial)lc  sources 
for  hac/^firound  to  llus  orin  lc  and  for 
a  broader  description  oj  ilic  dci;cncra- 
lion  of  the  CPSU.  One  is  Isaac  Dcuisch- 
er's  three-volume  biof^raphy  of  Trotsky: 
The  Prophet  Armed — Trotsky:  1879- 
1921  (1954).  The  Prophet  Unarmed- 
Trotsky:  1921-1929  (1959)  and  The 
Prophet  Outcast— Trotsky:  1929-1940 
(1963).  The  second  is  /•.'.//.  Carr's  multi- 
volume  series.  A  Historv  of  So\  ict  Russia 
(l95()-7H).m 
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Reforge  the  Fourth  International! 


Stalin  Drowned  the 
Communist  Party  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsl(y  in  Blood 


Y.  Shteinberg 

The  party  of  October  was  revolutionary  and  internationalist:  Lenin  and  Trotsky  (center)  with  delegates  to  the  First^ 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  Moscow,  1919.  I 


January  1993  marked  60  years  since 
Hitler's  rise  to  power,  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  1941  Nazi  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  slaughter  of  well 
over  20  million  Soviet  citizens,  and  mil- 
lions more  Jews,  Gypsies  and  others.  The 
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German  Social  Democrats,  beholden  to 
the  capitalist  state,  refused  to  mobilize 
the  working  class  to  stop  Hitler  from 
coming  to  power  because  proletarian 
struggle  would  endanger  the  Weimar 
Republic.  The  German  Communist  Party 
(KPD)  abetted  this  suicidal  policy  by  its 
criminal  passivity.  And  Stalin  himself 
bore  direct  responsibility  for  this  unpar- 
alleled catastrophe,  by  rejecting  outright 
the  possibility  of  joint  struggle  against 
the  Nazis  by  the  Communist  and  Social 
Democratic  workers  organizations. 
Repeatedly,  Leon  Trotsky  and  the  Left 


Opposition  gave  the  alarm:  "the  leader-' 
ship  of  the  Comintern  is  driving  the  Ger- 
man proletariat  toward  an  enormous 
catastrophe,  the  essence  of  which  is  a 
panicky  capitulation  before  fascism!"  In 
the  aftermath,  Trotsky  drove  home  that 
this  world-historic  defeat  of  the  prole- 
tariat signaled  that  the  Communist  Inter- 
national (CI)  and  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  its  control- 
ling center,  were  dead  for  the  cause  of 
revolution.  "Yet  the  proletarian  party  is 
indispensable  if  the  Soviet  state  is  not 
continued  on  page 
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